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ARTICLES  CONTAINED  IN  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME, 

Extending  from  January  to  June,  1821, 


NUMBER  FOR  JANUARY. 

Aat.  I.    Internal  Dangers  of  the  Qmntrtf.    P.  1—16. 

Character  of  times— prevalent  delusion  and  radical  errors — tlieir  probable 


consequences — revolution  described — ^features  of  existing  disease  specified 
— leniedy  proposed  and  enforced. 

Abt.  II.     Bex^amin  West,  and  Progress,  of  Fine  Arts  in   England. 

P.  17—43. 

Historical  sketch  and  biographical  notices  relative  to  progress  of  fine  arts 
in  England  from  time  of  Henry  VIII.— ^Memoirs  of  Benjamin  West^ 
with  extracts  from  Mr.  Gait's  work — account  of  institutions  for  promo- 
tion of  fine  arts — ^influence  of  West  on  fine  arts. 

Art.  III.    Politieal  State  of  Germany,    P.  44—66. 

Oorres'  work  characterized — anticipated  value  of  it  not  realized— prelimina- 
ry and  general  observations  on  political  state  of  Germany — ^work  analyz- 
ed^ witii  extracts — concluding  disapprobation. 

Abt.  IV.    lAmis  Bonaparte.    P.  66—90. 

Rarity  of  royal  autiiors — Louis  very  probably  author  of  work — ^its  general 
nature— detail  of  its  most  important  contents,  with  sundry  reflections,  cri- 
ticisms, animadversions,  and  quotations— low  character  of  work,  and 
blunders  of  its  author. 

Art.  V.     Mackenzie's  Illustrations  of  Phrenology.     P.  90 — 108. 

Projgress  of  intellectual  philosophy — defects  of  prevalent  sjrstems— difficul- 
ties in  science  to  be  /emoved— ^claims  of  phrenology — ^its  principles  and 
probable  benefits — ^nature,  plan,  and  objects  of  work — ^its  value  appre- 
ciated. 

Art.  VI.    Wifien's  Jtdia  Alpinula,  Sfc.    P.  10&— 116. 

The  real  Julia  Alpinula  eulogized — ^her  history  might  have  been  in  better 
hands — ^the  author's  defects— specimens  of  his  performance,  wi^  strictures 
—other  poems  in  the  work  characterized — ^friendly  advice  to  author. 

Art.  VII. ,  The  Percy  Anecdotes^Humanity.    P.  116—121. 

General  opinion  of  anecdotes— how  to  use  them — ^nature  of  present  work — 
specimens. 
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iv  Analysis  of  Articles  contained  in  the  Fifth  Volume, 


NUMBER  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Art.  I.    Private  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,    P.  127—138. 

Authenticity  of  work  admitted — general'  character  of  its  contents  not  very 
important^  hut  has  interest— -specimens  of  correspondence^  with  occasional 
remarks — the  letters  do  not,  on  the  whole,  raise  the  character  of  the  writ^ 
ers— moral  inferences  from  work. 

Abt.  II — A  Father's  Gift  to  his  Children,  S^c.    P.  139—148. 

Importance  of  domestic  and  paternal  instruction— Scotland  still  eminently 
enjoys  it— commendation  m  author  and  the  works  noticed,  with  extracts 
-^vuue  of  such  productions  as^antidotes  to  infidelity. 

Abt.  III.     Prinsep's  Narrative  (f  British  India,  S^c,    P.  144r— 158. 

Qualified  commendation  of  author — ^peculiar  relation  hetween  India  and  the 
Britisii  govemment^^ahstract  of  recent  history— ^-progress  of  Pindarees — 
defeat  of  Mahrattas — cholera  morbus  attacks  British  army— Holkar  suh- 
dued— thePeishwa  surrenders— firedominance  of  British  power — ^what  the 
utility  of  our  Indian  possessions. 

Abt.  IV.    Progress  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,    P.  159—179. 

Wliy  noticed — historical  sketch  and  hiographical  remarks,  with  critical  ob^ 
sewatioiifi— ^^  lUustratioBs  of  Waverky,  &c  &e."  by  ABaa,  speaially  snd 
favourably  mentioned. 

Abt.  V.     The  Percy  Anecdotes^Eloquence,    P.  180^1^6. 

preliminary  estimate  of  Part  II.— specimens. 

Abt.  VI.^^History  of  Fruits  known  in  Britain,     P.  186— S08. 

Mr.  Philli)pa'8  w<»:k  disappoints  expectationr-what  it  is,  and  is  not— its  most 
important  contents  noticed,  with  corrections  and  supplementary  remarks 
— qualified  commendation. 

Abt.  VII.     Murray's  Account  of  IHscoveries  in  Asia,     P.  208 — 218. 

Favourable  opinion  of  work-— its  nature  and  design^— some  of  the  most  im-^ 
portant  en^rprises  of  which  it  treats  noticed,  with  extracts. 

Abt.  VIII.     Lifis  of  Andrew  Hofer.    P.  219— »31. 

Original  work  censured  for  depreciating  Hofer--probably  thfi  production  of 
Baron  Hormayr,  whose  eulogium  it  forms — ^memoirs  of  Hofer,  with  e\^ 
tiaets. 

Abt.  IX.    Knidcerbocker's  History  of  New  York,    P.  23S^-*2'I8, 

Fanciful  encon^ium— ^ludicrous  extracts  and  commentary. 


NUMBER  FOR  MARCHr 

Art.  I.    Dunbar's  Addition  to  the  Collectanea  Majora,    P.  253—^7, 

irdy  cultivation  of  classical  literature  in  Scotland  accounted  for — its  recent 
progress— merits  of  Dalzel'— examination  of  Dunbar's  addition  to  his  Ma^* 
jora — contents  of  volume«-«xtract|i,  striptures;^  and  pORmaendations-^e» 
fieral  opinio^  highly  fayourabje, 
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Anafym  aJAriieks  conUamtd  m  the  Fifth  Voinum*  v 

Art.  II.     The  Perc^^  Anectktu^Timth.    P.  «78--»l. 
A  copUnis  aubj«cfr-^liow  to  be  ti^tted    oelccttd  inttanoM  of  preoodty. 
Art.  III.    Modem  History  of  Prussia.    P.  «91— 810. 

Reference  to  former  volumes— greater  caution  of  author  recently— imperfec- 
tion of  work— abstract  of  most  important*  contents. 

Art.  IV.    Jacobite  Relics — Second  Series,    P.  310 — ^328. 

Former  opinion  of  editor  on  the  whole  confirmed— analysis  of  work,  with 
extracts  and  miseellaneoas  remarks. 

Art.  V.     Kenilworth.    P.  324— 353. 

Reittfated  eokgium  of  aiithoiw*chaniis  of  hk  JBngMah  rotgeOa  at»ry  ana* 
lyeed,  with  ample  extracts. 

Art.  VI.     Lloyd's  Thovghts  in  London.    P.  354—363. 

Peculiar  character  of  this  poet—specimens,  with  remarks — ^Mr.  Lbyd's  de- 
fects surpassed  by  his  exceUendes. 

Art.  VII.    State  of  the  Press.    P.  363— 3T6. 

CkimsDt  importance  of  press^-culMbk  indifier^ice  to  it— more  culpable  &- 
TOUT  towards  its  crimefH^this  ehargeaUe  on  whi^s— consequent  growth 
of  cTJla  high  vnhin  nf  gtmninff  friMWfliP  fif  f-^m-^H  Uoiita— eqloined  by 
necessitiea  and  native  of  aodel^r'-^ta  safrguavd  liaUe  to  be  eonrupted  by 
its  licentiousness— prostituted  Uterature— what  the  la^fla  has  done,  no  ar- 
gument for  its  future  and  entire  excellence — sophistical  and  dangerous  opi^ 
nions  as  to  prevalence  and  unmixed  benefit  of  truth — special  and  chief 
examples  of  pestflent  writera^beat  and  true  remedy  to  be  aoi^^t,  not  in 
coercion,  but  in  iBtaUactual  aupefiotity^-'duty  of  the  weU^dispoaed  t»  cK-r 
ert  and  encourage  it. 


NUMBER  FOR  APRIL. 
Art.  I.     Political  State  of  Germany.    P.  381— 408. 

Notice  of  Mr.  Sartorius— general  view  of  his  work— progress  of  Germany-^ 
how  inAu^iced  by  French  re vohitioo-^dtB  present  a^eot,  component  pttts, 
various  institutions,  and  political  discontent*  •  cqieeiaUy  of  Austria,  rnis- 
sia,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  Darmstadt,  Hesse  Cassel,  Saxony,  Ha- 
nover  author's  general  opinion  as  to  condition  of  Germany— his  remedies 

agahist  threatttiinif  evils. 

Art.  II.     The  Scrap  Book,    P.  408—416. 

Qualified  estimate  of  work— iter's  mismanagement  of  metaphors— com- 
mendation—extracts. 
Art.  III.    Albwchtsberger  o»  Musieal  Composition.    P.  416—428. 

Why  noticed— nature  of  work— judgment  respecting  translator,  and  olgec- 
tions  tosome  of  his  opinions— commendation  of  work,  with  sundry  remarks 
on  principles,  difficulties,  styles  of  musi(>— sketch  of  its  progress  as  a  science 
— ^mparison  of  old  and  modem  school— rules  of  severe  school  to  bf 
studied^  thovqgh  condemned. 
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Ti  Analysis  afArtieks  contained  in  the  Fifth  VoUtme, 

Akt.  IV.    Galifie's  Tour  in  Itahf.    P.  428—452. 

Qoalificatioiis  and  excellendes  of  author— abstract  of  his  tour^  with  incidental 
remarks — Mr.  Galiffe's  theory  as  to  origin  oiP  Romans^  and  connection 
between  Russian  and  Latin  languages^  expounded  and  rendered  credible. 

Abt.  V.     Sv£k  is  the  World.    P.  452—455. 

Commendation  of  novd-^slight  stricture— preface  quoted. 

Abt.  VI.    Early  English  Poetry,    P.  456— 473. 

€ollyer*8  Poetical  Decameron  described— -beneficial  effects  of  biblioinania— 
survey  of  what  has  been  done  in  restoring  and  preservii^  early  English 
poetry — ^Warton's  history — "  The  Muses  library"— Headlay's  Select 
Beauties— Ellis's  and  CampbeH's  specimens— notices  of  reprints^  and  il- 
lustrations of  early  poets^  by  Heame^  Tyrwhitt,  VThitaker^  Rltson^  We- 
ber, Todd,  Haslewood,  Nott,  Chalmers,  Singer,  Evans,  Anderson,  Aiken, 
interspersed  with  critical  remarks  and  opinions. 

Art.  VII.  Mirandola,  a  Tragedy.    P.  474 — 495. 

Low  state  of  drama  in  Britain — Miss  BaiUie  pre-eminent,  but  a  failure— 
what  the  capabilities  and  probable  defects  of  Byron — Maturin  and  Mill- 
man  characterized— changes  of  taste  require  modifications  of  old  drama — 
great  pecuHarities  of  earher  dramatists — ^the  result  apnarently  of  superior 
intellect,  or  intellect  better  cultivated — comparison  of  old  and  modem  writ- 
ers— general  views  of  poetic  character  and  reqiusite»— Mirandola  appre« 
ciate£— analysis  and  extracts. 

Art.  VIII.     Third  Exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,     P.  495—510. 

History  of  Institution — general  notice  of  present  exhibition — special  refer- 
ences to  various  artists  and  productions— thanks  to  directors. 


NUMBER  FOR  MAY. 


Art.  I.    Chevalier  de  Johnstone's  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion.    P.  515 — 533. 

Study  of  history  how  advantageous— abstract  of  work,  with  extracts  and  re- 
marks—-its  impressive  character. 

Art.  II.     Falconer  on  the  Plague.    P.  534—535. 

General  observations  on  Contagion,  and  danger  from  plague  in  Britain— -opin- 
ion of  author— his  woric  commended. 

Art.  III.     Godwin  on  Population.     P.  535 — 557. 

Sketch  of  Malthus's  principles — why  objected  to— Godwin's  hostility  to  him 
-—examination  of  his  work,  with  strictures — pulject  investigated — ^modifi- 
cation of  Malthus's  principles  suggested — Caveat  against  l^islative  inter- 
ference. 

Art.  IV.     Mrs.  Graham  on  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.     P.  558 — ^568. 

General  opinion  of  work  unfavourable,  but  mixed  with  commendation — spe- 
cimens and  abstract  of  Cherubini's  narrative — admonition. 
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Andhfsis  cfArHclei  coniained  in  the  Fifth  Voktmt,  yii 

AaT,  V.     St.  Aubin  ;  a  Nwel    P.  568—575. 

Defence  of  fictitious  compositioii--Clas8ification  of  novel  writers-*St.  Attbin 
oammended — extracts— opinion  respecting  author. 

Akt.  VI.    Millar*8  Elements  of  Chemistry.    P.  575—581. 

Curious  fact  as  to  works  on  Chemistrv— portly  accounted  for— Dr.  llfillar's 
work  characterized  and  praised^  with  specimens  on  various  subjects. 

AsT.  VII.    Qytrexi  an  the  Regeneration  of  Society.    P.  581 — 599. 

Judgment  jiassed  on  Mr.  Owen— his  plans^  &c  why  noticed— rnwrt  des- 
cribed and  analyzed^  with  extracts  and  strictures— explicit  condemnation 
of  his  extravagancies  and  philosophical  character. 

Akt.  VIII.     Letter  from  the  King  to  his  people,  ^c.     P.  599—608. 

Anti-constitutional  nature^  but  good  design  of  letter^— general  allusion  to 
past  and  present  influence  of  Queen's  case — ^the  Sovereign  how  recessed 

by  En^ish  constitution— eulogium  on  public  conduct  of  present  king 

popular  partialit^r  towards  Queen  accounted  for  and  partly  honoured— .her 
unhappy  subservience  to  purposes  of  a  malignant  faction  defdored— «xhor* 
tation  to  loyalty. 

AsT.  IX.     Southey's  Vision  of  Judgment.    P.  609—616. 

A  bold  enterprise— late  king  pan^yrized— dangerous  intrusion  of  the  poet 

his  failure  naturalr— occasional  displays  of  great  genius— specimens. 

Abt.  X.     Byron  on  the  Pope  and  Bowles  Controversy,    P.  616— Cf26. 

Byron's  Letter  to  Mr.  Murray  in  defence  of  Pope — ^unfavourable  opinion  as 
to  sects  of  poets — ^how  Pope  ranks— extremes  of  judgment  respecting  him 
3— danger  of  any  theory  as  to  natural  and  artificial  poetry — ^passages  quoted 
in  behalf  of  the  latte]>— summary  animadversion  on  Byron  for  sundry  er- 
rors* 


NUMBER  FOR  JUNE. 

Akt.  I.     Study  of  Botany.     P.  631—648. 

Hijgh  character  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  a  guarantee— nslaims  of  botany — sketch  of 
its  progress — its  influence  and  associations— artificial  and  natural  systems 
compared — analysis  of  Sir  J.  Smith's  Grammar  of  Botan^^  with  extracts 
and  remarks— extension  of  study  recommended*-Dr.  Millar's  Guide  no- 
ticed favourably^  and  quoted. 

Art.  II.     BHtish  Ornithology.     P.  648—654. 

General  interest  of  subjec^-historical  sketch  of  works  respecting  it — Mr. 
Atkinson's  Compendium  an  entire  failure — some  of  its  defects  and  er- 
roiB  stated- 

AaT.  III.     The  Hermit  in  the  Country,     P.  655—661. 

Fonner  general  character  preserved  and  appreciated — ^fair  specimens  of  his 
observations. 
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Art.  IV.     James  Hogg,     P.  662—672. 

His  imprudence  in  publishing  Memoirs — sketch  of  his  life,  with  extracts  and 
critical  opinions  on  his  various  works— concluding  strictures  and  ad- 
vice. 

Art.  V.    Bombay  Literary  Society  Transactions.    P.  678—690. 

€reneral  character  creditable— analysis  of  some  of  its  interesting  contents— 
the  Miritolmemalik ;  Pearce  <m  the  present  state  of  Abyssinia ;  Kennedy 
on  Persian  literature;  Vdoanic  eru^ion  in  Sumbawa;  Macmurdo  on 

Srovince  of  Cutch ;  Kennedy  on  the  jSmperor  Akbar's  attempt  to  intro- 
uce  a  new  religion  into  India ;  Account  of  Mahummud  M^di  and  his 
sect. 
Art.  VI.    iV.  Pousstn,  and  Progress  of  Fine  Arts  in  France,   P.  689—717. 

Historioal  ^etch  and  bi(^phical  notices  respecting  the  fine  arts  in  France 
— ^memoirs  of  N.  Poussin^  with  extracts  from  Mrs.  Graham's  commtnded 
work. 

Art.  VII.     The  Allied  Powers  and  Naples.    P.  71 7— 782. 

Presumption  of  Whig  Pamphlet  on  subject— exposition  of  its  sentiments- 
policy  of  Bridih  interference  doubtfiil— retrospeettre  coi^siderations  as  to 
conduct  of  £ngland  during  revolutionary  war — her  general  union  with 
other  governments  admitted  not  to  imply  her  agreement  as  to  all  thc^ 
measures — she  might  have  aided  Neapolitans — ^inexpediency  and  probable 
consequences  of  such  assistance — England  in  better  guidance  than  to  have 
been  so  committed— Carbonari  pourtrayed— foUy  of  Whig  exultation  as 
to  Neapolitan  revolution— that  revdutioii  variously  described — its  charac- 
ter asoertainod— general  moral  effeot  of  such  ill*devised  efforts. 
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Aet.  I. — The  Oppositionist ;  or,  ^Reflections  on   the  Present 
State  of  Parties.    London,  Hatchard  &  Son.    1820.   Pp.  64. 

W  E  avidi  ourselves  of  the  occadon  which  the  perusal  of  this 
sensible  and  well- written  pamphlet  presents,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  of  the  reflections  which  have  occurred  to  us  upon 
the  present  state  of  the  countryi  « 

It  is  but  too  certain,  that  a  change  has  of  late  years  l)een 
rapdly  working  in  the  political  temperament  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  which  it  would  be  folly  alike  for  those  who  hail 
it  as  the  precursor  of  human  improvement,  and  those  who 
denounce  it  as  the  omen  of  approaching  convulsions,  to  dis- 
pute. The  symptoms  of  this  great  change  meet  us  every  where 
in  our  progress  through  ordinary  life,  and  appal  us  in  every 
transaction  that  bears  the  stamp  of  publicity.  They  are  au- 
dible in  the  impatient  murmurs  of  discontent, — ^in  the  bold 
but  shallow  contempt  of  all  authority  and  institution, — in  the 
universal  impetuosity  with  which  the  crowd  rushes  to  every  as- 
semblage which  displays  the  banners  and  avows  the  designs  of 
anarchy,— -and,  not  least  of  all,  in  the  almost  incredible  con- 
sumption throughout  the  land  of  the  pestilent  product  of  that 
profane  and  abandoned  press  which  has  so  greatly  disgraced  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  furnished  to  future  tyrants  arguments 
that  are  all  but  triumphant  for  extinguishing  it.  The  almost 
universal  spread  of  the  principles  of  sedition  and  impiety,  is  not 
more  a  proof  of  the  wicRed  zeal  of  the  workers  of  rebellion,  than 
of  the  large  preparation  which  has  already  been  made  in  the 
hearts  and  habits  of  the  people  for  their  reception. 

We  know,  that  we  shallby  some  persons  be  condemned  as 
alarmists  for  makings  these  statements;  but  we  can  without  diffi- 
culty encounter  or  contemn  that  charge.    We  can  anticipate  the 
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quarter  from  which  such  an  imputation  will  proceed,— and  while 
we  speak  not  at  present  oi partly  and  disclaim  every  allusion  to 
any  constitutional  body  in  the  state,*— we  must  frankly  declare, 
that  the  only  thing,  with  reference  to  this  matter,  which  we 
should  dread,  would  be  a  sympathy  in  sentiment  with  persons 
who  c^n  overlook  o^  despise  the  actual  dangers  of  the  cou'ntry. 
We  know  what  these  persons  have  done,  and  are  now  doing ; 
their  past  exploits  are  on  record,  and  their  present  occupations 
shall  m  due  time  find  their  historian. 

Who,  we  would  ask,  are  the  men  who  venture  to  bring  this 
charge  against  all  who  read  diflFerently  from  themselves  the  signs 
of  the  times?  Are  they  persons^^who  endeavour  to  realize,  by 
their  healing  and  patriotic  exertions,  that  tranquillity  of  which 
they  are  so  forward  to  offer  their  own  unavailing  guarantee? 
While  to  our  rulers  they'  inculcate  confidence,  do  they  also  read 
lessons  of  conciliation  and  of  peace  to  the  people  ?  Do  they  fol- 
low up  their  pledge  of  internal  security,  by  making  any  reason- 
able efforts  to  redeem  it,  or  justify  their  mockery  of  alarm  by 
soothing  the  spirit  of  disorder  ?  For  an  answer,  to  these  ques- 
tions, we  have  only  to  refer  to  all  that  has  been  spoken  and  writ- 
ten by  Dur  intrepid  qui^tists  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  to  pray 
the  reader  to  observe,  with  what  admirable  consistency  of  aim 
the  men  who  endeavoured  to  quell  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in 
time  of  war,  are  now  employed  in  relaxing  the  duty  of  constitu- 
tional obedience  in  time  of  peace,-^ho w  those  who  strenuously 
persuaded  the  people  of  this  renowned  empire,  that  they  might 
find  a  foreign  and  a  military  yoke  tolerable,  now  dare  to  preach 
to  them  that  a  British  constitution  passes  all  endurance  ? 

Is  there,  indeed,  no  cause  for  rational  alarm  and  considerate  pre<p 
paration  in  the  present  crisis  of  our  public  affairs? — It  is  something 
even  that  the  general  mind  has  become  more  enlightened, ;  be- 
cause knowledge  is  power— and  power  being  susceptible  of  a  ma- 
lignant as  well  as  a  salutary  direction, — requires  to  be  watched, 
of  course.  If  the  people  be  truly  more  knowing,  and  by  conse- 
quence more  powerful,  may  they  not  be  tempted  to  abuse  this 
power,  and  to  aim,  in  the  audacity  produced  by  their  new  ac- 
quirements, at  the  destruction  of  a  system  of  government  which 
it  is  alike  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  uphold  ?  Unbridled 
power  is  the  great  corrupter  of  the  heart,  and  the  same  posses- 
sion which  has  ever  been  deprecated  in  the  hands  of  princes  and 
of  statesj  may  perhaps  demand  some  little  circumspection,  even 
when  entrusted  to  the  boasted  virtue  of  the  populace. 

Not  only,  however,  is  all  knowledge  power,  but  there  is  a 
knowledge  of  which  the  power  is  pure  malignity  and  unadul- 
terated evil.     There  are  lessons  which  detach  from  all  duty  ' 
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— ^which  sap  tlie  foundations  of  all  principle.  And  what  is  that 
knowledge  which,  generally  speaking,  has  of  late  years  been  dif- 
fused among  the  people  of  this  land  ?  Has  it  been  calculated  to 
confirm  their  characteristic  piety, — to  strengthen  their  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  their  almost  instinctive  veneration  for  the  consti- 
tution established  by  their  fathers — to  exalt  or  to  depress  them 
in  the  scale  of  moraUty  ?  Reflect  on  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  for  the  last  thirty  years,  to  detach  the  people  from  their 
habitual  reverence  of  institutions,  sacred  and  civil — to  seduce 
them  frona  the  love  of  their  own  country,  in  which  happily  the 
momentous  heresies  of  their  betrayers  were  firmly  repressed^ 
and  to  link  their  hopes  and  fears  by  some  traitorous  tie  to 
the  destiny  of  foreign  nations,  in  which  they  were  cherished, 
— ^to  annihilate  the  morality  of  genuine  patriotism,  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  which  it  was  hoped  that  every  other  moral  feeling 
would  quickly  perish.  Reflect  on  the  falsehood  and  imposture 
which  signalized  the  long  career  of  English  jacobinism,  domi« 
nant  as  it  was  through  the  press,  and  in  the  mischievous  ac- 
tivity of  its  abettors,  even  when  it  was  frowned  upon  by 
the  law  of  the  land.  And  this  wicked  system,  after  it  was 
thought  to  have  run  its  full  career  in  every  species  of  co- 
vert and  open  resistance  to  lawful  authority — after  having 
expended  itself  in  libels  upon  the  monarchy,  the  laws,  the 
constitution,  the  religion  of  England — in  the  treasons  that  were 
punished,  and  those  that  escaped — even  after  it  had  exhausted 
whatever  was  buoyant  in  its  spirit,  in  rejoicings  over  the  long 
successes  of  England's  foes,  and  breathed  apparently  its  last 
sigh  on  the  day  when  victory  and  vengeance  consumed  their 
mahgnant  might— after  having,  in  every  form,  insulted  the  ma- 
jesty, and  conspired  against  the  repose  of  the  empire,  and  after 
appearing,  for  a  moment,  to  be  fairly  extinguished  in  the  rage  of 
disappointment — ^has  again  risen  as  it  were  from  its  sepulchre^ 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  generous  and  triumphant  people,  lifted  its 
arm  of  hate  and  defiance. 

The  multitude  are  now  instructed,  with  more  audacity 
than  that  which  signalized  the  worst  periods  of  our  past 
history,  that  all  the  laws  framed  to  curb  licentiousness  are 
insolent  oppression — that  their  rights  are  systematically  invaded 
•^that  the  constitution  is  a  cheat — and  religion  itself  an  impos- 
ture. They  are  told,  that  their  superiors  in  rank  and  fortune 
are  their  insatiate  oppressors ;  and  the  inference  is  not  indistinct- 
ly pointed  out — that  it  is  a  duty  to  destroy  them  along  with  the 
system  by  which  such  unspeakable  wrongs  are  upheld.  The 
tendency  to  change  and  to  violence  has,  therefore,  become  too 
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palpable  to  be  longer  inisunder8toocl,«-«nd  the  arta  of  blood- 
thirsty impostors,  working  on  popular  credulity,  have  recently 
disgraced  this  once  happy  nation  with  the  disorders  of  infant 
rebellion,  and  made  the  scaffold  to  stream  with  the  blood  of  her 
deluded  children. 

The  object  of  the  disaffected  is,  to  enjov  without  labour ;  to 
plunder  without  punishment ;  and  to  indulge  an  atrocious  re- 
renge  against  the  actual  possessors  of  wealth  and  power,,  merely 
because  they  ara  in  possession.  They  have  been  taught  that 
the  world  is  badly  arranged^-that  they  have  a  right  to  japply 
the  corrective — and  that  the  universal  pollution  of  the  higner 
classes  can  be  expiated  oidy  by  suffering  and  blood.  Xet  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  Let  not  those  who  occupy  the  pinnacles  of 
society,  and  who,by  their  elevation,  may  be  better  secured  against 
the  incipient  din,  or  entrenched  against  the  first  assaults  of  this 
levelling  spirit,  imagine  that  they  are  safe,  because  they  are  for 
the  present  inaccessible.  The  destroyers  are  working  at  the 
tMise  of  the  column  which  supi)ort8  the  order  and  the  majesty 
of  social  existence ;  and  those  who  occupv  its  summits  ought 
to  remettiber,  that  the  ultimate  crash  of  their  ruin  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height  which  now  raises  them  above  the  first 
murmurs  of  disorder. 

The  present  purpose  of  disaffection  is^  far  indeed  from  being 
a  new  or  utinatdral  one.  It  is  the  contest  of  poverty  with  wealth, 
of  indolence  with  industry,  of  profligacy  with  moral  feeling. 
The  latent  disease  of  the  popular  mind  has  been  essentially  the 
fiame  in  all  ages ;  but  particular  occurrences  have  brought  it 
into  more  active  play  at  those  moments  when  it  seems  to.  have 
been  the  design  of  Providence  to  chastise  tiie  offences  and  abate 
the  pride  of  natidns. 

The  radical  creed  is  the  best  of  all  adapted  to  the  indo- 
lence and  profligacy  of  iiuman  nature.  There  is  no  merit  in 
being  a  successful  demagogue  under  its  auspices;  for  the  chord 
bf  disaffection  and  revolt  requires  only  to  be  touched  by  the 
most  vulgar  hand,  that  it  may  discourse  eloquent  music  to  the 
daring  isind  rapacity  of  man.  We  are  not  to  be  surprised,  there- 
fore, if  the  most  ordinary  persons  should  have  succeeded  to  ad- 
miration upon  this  abject  arena  of  insolence  and  ferocity  ;  for  it 
is  only  the  meanest  intellects  that  would  deign  to  occupy  it 
The^actual  candidates,  whoever  they  may  be,  are  sdre  of  suc« 
cesft,  not  only  because  of  the  essential  popularity  of  their  en- 
deavours, but  because  the  course  which  they  pursue  is  so  stamp- 
ed*with  infamy,  as  to  repel  every  noble  minded  and  generous 
competitor  from  the  field.     Hence  it  i^  that  a  clear  sta^  is  too 
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oflen  led  for  their  malignant  efforts,  and  that  the  worth  and  real 
talent  of  the  land  8lunu)^r  till  they  are  called  into  action  by  the 
horrors  of  the  abyss  into  which  they  are  about  to  fall,  and  awa- 
ken to  vigour  ana  precaution  only  upon  the  threshold  of  ruin. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  agitators  could  be 
accomplished,  their  followers  would  be  lefl  in  a  far  more  deplcw* 
able  condition  than  that  in  which  they  now  exist,  even  in  the 
vilest  of  the  European  states.  There  is  nothing  prosperous, 
nothing  soothing,  nothine  remedial  of  the  wants  ana  sufferings 
of  the  lower  orders,  in  me  crisis  of  anarchy.  The  dre^  of  the 
people  may  indeed  be  fantasticajly  w^hirled  to  power  and  autho^ 
rity ;  but  even  aft^r  this  shameful  change  has  been  accomplish- 
ed, it  is  but  the  dregs,  and  not  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are 
exalted.  The  great  majority  of  thbsp  who  bave  panted  for 
change,  and  who,  dther  oy  active  co-operation  or  criminal  neu- 
trality, have  ha^teQed  the  catastrophe  of  the  state,  will  remain 
just  where  they  were,  or  rather  will  be  in  a  worse  condition, 
toiling,— i^nd  most  probably  toiling  in  yiun— ?for  subsistence. 
There  is  no  period,  in  fact,  more  unpropitious  to  the  welfare  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  than  that  of  revolution.  The  bulk  of 
pnankind  must  depend  for  subsistence  upon  industry,  and,  of 
course,  upon  die  commercial. and  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
litate^  Tney  are  but  a  smajl  and  select  number  who  can  ex- 
pect to  make  any  thing  pf  the  game  of  ambition,  which  is  the 
strict  and  exclusive  monopoly  of  a  few  audacious  spirits.  But 
ther0  is  no  period  in  whim  the  ordinary  sources  of  industry  are 
so  thoroughly  dried  up,  and  its  best  exertions  so  much  contemn- 
ed, as  that  of  civil  confusion ;  and  revolutions,  therefore,  are 
the  gain  of  the  leaders  alone,  and  the  despair  and  ruin  of  their 
followers.  Were  England  unhappily  plunged  into  a  state  of 
anarchy,  it  is  certain  that,  with  tne  rmn  of  her  commerce  and 
lagriculture,  her  deluded  children  would  either  perish  in  the 
overthrow  of  her  resources,  or  continue  to  exist  only  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  extermination — Cleaving  it  tp  some  pijtry 
gang  of  predominating  ruffianism  to  vent  its  mimic  wfulingsover 
the  ruin  which  it  had  created,  and  to  monopolize  the  ^ttre  fHXK 
fit  of  so  much  suffering  and  shame. 

We  have  not  yet  discovered,  we  confess,  that  there  is  any  thing 
in  the  condition  of  this  country  to  justify  the  indignant  and  des- 
pairing tpne  which  has  become  so  general  in  speaking  of  its  aiaii^ 
-—or  to  warrant  the  peodk^  as  they  have  been  fantastically  called, 
\n  seeking  to  avenge  their  wrongs  by  rebellion.  The  counjtry 
is.  still  a  fairer  and  more  glorious  country  than  any  of  its  neigh- 
|>ours  pr  rivols-^TOfre  abundantly  graced  with  all  that  ennobles 
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oharacter  or  dignifies  life,— more  liberal  in  its  institutions, — more 
just  and  magnanimous  in  all  its  departments  of  administrations- 
more  truly  {prosperous  even  in  its  periods  of  deepest  distress^ 
than  others  in  the  begt  days  that  have  been  vouchsafed  to  them, 
—more  liberally  and  magnificently  endowed  than  they,  with  all 
the  means  of  happiness  and  all  the  elements  of  greatness.  It  is 
herje  that  the  common  people,— and  we  use  the  term  with  a  feel- 
ing of  real  respect,  which  tneir  own  misconduct  can  alone  unroot, 
T— are  still  permitted  to  watch  the  conduct  of  their  rulers  with  ia 
keen  scrutiny,  and  to  censure  it  in  a  spirit  of  free  reproach  of  which 
(Tie  example  'has  never  yet  been  domesticated  on  any  other  soil. 
It  is  here,  that  with  all  their  recent  privations  they  have  yet 
been  able  generally  to  command  a  portion  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  which  would  have  been  envied  as  luxury  by  the  enslaved 
and  famished  subjects  of  other  governments.  Do  they  suppose 
that  the  plunder  or  destruction  of  the  more  opulent  classes  would 
in  the  issue  meliorate  their  own  condition  ?  Such  an  opinion 
is  at  variance  with  reason,  and  belied  by  all  experience. 
The  luxury  of  the  rich  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  poor ; 
and  it  is  demonstrable,  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  political 
economy,  that,  even  at  the  present  moment,  the  most  effective 
cure  for  what  yet  remains  of  general  distress  among  the  lower 
classes,  would  be  a  vastly  increased  expenditure  among  their  su- 
periors.—Tbey  are  taught,  indeed,  by  their  betrayers,  to.  look 
with  an  envious  scowl  upon  those  by  whose  waste,  or  liberality, 
they  are  fed,  and  to  vow  the  destruction  of  that  system  under 
which  the  superfluity  of  others  is  conducted,  by  a  sure  and  ca- 
pacious channel  to  the  supply  of  their  own  wants ;  but  if  they 
bad  that  ruin  of  persons  and  institutions  accomplished,  whidn 
their  malignity  now  contemplates,  they  would  be  undone,  not 
relieved ;  the  equality  which  would  ensue  would  be  an  equality 
pnly  of  spoil  and  confiscation,  in  which  the  ferocious  competi- 
tors would  waste  even  the  prize  for  which  they  were  contenmng, 
<— and  leave  all  that  were  less  alert  and  less  ferocious  than  them- 
selves— that  is  to  say,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,— in  beggary, 
sufiering,  and  fetters. 

The  object  of  the  deluded  and  disaffected  people  is  plunder, 
T^that  is  the  essence  of  the  radical  system.  Their  leaders  also 
would  become  wholesale  plunderers  had  they. the  power,  for 
they  are  prolligs.tf  ^d  full  of  cupidity ;  but  singular  as  it  may 
seem  when  we  consider  who  these  leaders  are,  they  have  like- 
wise an  aim.  somewhat  more  exalted, — they  are  ambitious.  They 
sigh  for  power,  and  would  vindicate  for  themselves  the  chief 
offices  in  the  new  radical  commonwealth.     The  Hunts  and  Cob- 
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bets,  and  Wilsons  and  Hobhouses,  are  all  statesmen,  in  their 
own  estiinationy  of  no  common  mark  and  likelihood-— full  of 
many  excellent  schemes  for  the  degradation  of  their  country* 
men,  and  panting  for  the  exercise  of  sovereign  sway. — And  what 
would  this  country  become  under  such  rule  as  theirs,*-*it8  instil 
tutions  defaced^  its  morals  corrupted,  its  greatness  bowed  down 
to  the  dust!  Is  there  a  man  with  the  spirit  of  an  Englishman, 
—even  if  there  rankled  in  his  bosom  the  most  bitter  enmity 
against  the  existing  administration,*'who  could  contemplate  with 
composure  the  surrender  of  the  fortunes  of  this  proud  empire 
into  the  sullied  hands  and  brainless  management  of  a  gang  of 
renegadoes,  who  have  already  run  the  entire  circle  of  tergiversation 
and  shame?  The  quality  of  the  cause  may  be  correctly  estimated 
from  the  known  character  of  its  leaders.  They  are  conspicuous, 
and  their  characters  may  easily  be  understood, — while  the  nature 
of  the  mass  of  discontent  which  they  surmount  may  safely  be  iur 
ferred.  And  what  is  there  honourable  to  the  nanie,  and  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  upon  which  these  impostors  have  not 
at  sometime  or  other  poured  their  contumely  ?  What  is  there  in 
the  majesty  of  her  institutions,  in  the  splendour  of  her  fame,  in 
the  character  of  her  people,  which  has  not  been  honoured  by  their 
heartless  and  idiot  sneer  ?  Is  it  for  men  like  these,  with  all  their 
unexpiated  offences  on  their  heads,  that  the  people  of  this  coun* 
try  are  to  encounter  the  horrors  of  a  revolution,  and  that  Eng- 
land is  to  be  convulsed,  degraded,  and  drenched  m  blood? 
We  yet  hope  better  things  even  of  the  lowest  class  of  Eng- 
lishmen; but  we  have  seen,  and  even  nom  witness  enough,  to 
require  of  all  honest  men,  that  the^  should  instantly  put  on  an 
attitude  which  may  frown  the  spirit  of  rebellion  back  into  it^ 
den  of  darkness  aiid  despair. 

It  is  singular  that  it  should  be  necessary,  at  this  time  of  day, 
and  in  the  near  remembrance  of  the  tragic  scenes  which  it  has 
been  our  lot  to  witness,  to  trace  the  customary,  and  as  it  should 
seem  inevitable  course  of  every  revolution  begun  not  with 
the  hallowed  view  of  recovery  and  conservation— but  prompt- 
ed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  baser  passions  of  the  heart— 
and  which^  without  countenance  from  the  virtue,  intelligence, 
and  honour  of  the  country,  is  brought  forth  under  the  auspices 
of  the  lowest  ranks,  combined  with  the  daring  political  ruffian- 
ism which  such  a  crisis  engenders  or  evokes.  Yet  when  we  hear 
the  rapid  approach  of  this  extreme  calamity  announced  with  a 
seeming  indifference,  which  can  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
stupidity  aione,^ — or  its  sure  though  silent  strides  made  the  sub- 
ject of  undisguised  congratulation. by  those  whose. wickedqess 
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can  be  sorpftsfled  only  by  their  ignoniiiee,'^wbeii  we  find  pub^ 
lie  meetings  held  with  some  semblance  at  least  of  respectabi- 
lity, at  which  the  speakers  dare  to  prate  about  the  subversion 
of  the  government  of  their  country  as  an  event  not  by  any 
means  undesirable,  and  of  which  the  si||i^^.  of  the  times  indi* 
cate  the  coming  fulfilment,*-when  we  tl^pi^hlar  the  lessons  of 
treason  stammered  forUi,  and  the  most  ternble  of  public  catas- 
trophes,  instead  of  being  repelled  from  the  imagination,  ad- 
mitted and  cherished  among  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  heart,-rr 
we  cannot  but  remind  such  infatuated  trilers  that  they  are 
speaking  of  a  change  of  which  they  have  not  fancy  enough  to 
anticipate  the  horrors,  and  which  they  will  never  perhaps  un- 
derstand till  they  are  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  sanguinary  reali- 
ties.-«-For,  the  course  of.  a  revolution,  «uch  as  that  which  radi- 
calism fiercely  contemplates,  with  revenge  for  its  incentive  and 
plunder  for  its  reward,— owning  no  rational  principle  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  or  religious  toleration  for  its  motive,  but  scorning 
the  whole  constitution,  and  holding  all  religion  in  ostentatious 
deri»on, — ^may  easily  be  traced  by  those  who  can  read  the  human 
heart  or  the  history  of  nations*     First  comes  the  season  of  hy* 

gx^nsy  and  pretences,  when  rebellion  is  yet  stealing  its  way  into 
vour  with  the  crowd— the  mook-assiimption  of  super-human 
virtue  and  the  outrageous  denouncement  of  imaginary  corruption. 
The  field  being  thus  prepared,  and  a  path  opened,  through  the 
credulity,  of  the  multitude  to  their  debasement,  the  felon-blow  is 
struck,  and  the  people^  by  their  wicked  participation  in  the 
criipes  of  their  leaders, .  become  for  ever  bound  to  their  fate, 
and  chained  to  the  servitude  which  may  be  allotted  them,  under 
pretence  of  providing  for  the  common  safety  of  guilt.  The  pe- 
riod  for  the  division  and  enjoyment  of  the  spoil, — which  has 
formed  the  main  inducement  to  so  much  atrodty, — is  short-lived, 
and  hardly  exists  at  all  for  the  multitude,  because  the  amplest  fund 
of  spoliation,  when  no  longer  fed  by  the  resources  of  a  neglected 
and  forbidden  industry,  is  soon  exhausted,  and  the  govermng  ty- 
rants,.prescient  of  its  decay,  find  other  work  for  their  slaves.  Re- 
sentment,.deep  and  desperate  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  is  the  con- 
sequence, and  the  newly  raised  tyrants,  feeling  that  their  power 
totters,  rush  furiously  upon  every  measure  which  may  sustain 
it,  and  trample  upon  the  mass  of  the  population,  till  they  have  to 
jlppearance  subdued  its  every  feeling  of  resistance, — ^when  at  last 
the  pent-up  spirit,  of  man,  bursting  from  its  unwilling  confine- 
menty  makes  bf  the  destruction,  of  usurped  power  a  scene  of  ha. 
voc,  sciMTcely  less  hideous  than  that  by  which  it  was  created. 
Bepeatancej  restccationy  return  to  all  cpcient  usages  and  man-, 
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ners,  take  the  place  of  that  wild  spirit  which  latehr  bound-^ 
ed  fVom  every  thing  ^stabUshed  with  such  frantic  disdain,— -and 
the  national  mind,  appi^^  by  the  recollection  of  its  recent  wan- 
derings,—of  the*  i^recipnes  encountered,  and  the  gulphs  hardly 
escaped, — ^thinks  it  cau  find  safety  no  where  but  in  pitifully  re- 
tiring back  into  the  cicepest  recesses  of  long-exploded  error; 
80  that  the  result  of  an  irrational  experiment  upon  the  frame 
of  society,  even  when  it  succeeds,  is  generally  the  deeper  degr»- 
dation  of  the  people  for  whose  sake  it  was  professedly  under, 
taken. 

The  absolute  controul  which  the  meanest  and  most  inconif- 
petent  of  the  people  exercise  over  their  superiors  in  know* 
ledge,  and  extend  to  the  whole  affairs  of  the  state,  is  one  very 
bad  feature  of  the  present  times.  As  if  a  stream  of  pelitical 
intelligence  had  pretematurally  descended  upon  that  large  mass 
of  industripus  persons,  whom  every  civilized  society  must  con- 
tsdn,  but  whom  no  society,  however  liberal,  has  yet  assumed 
into  the  direct  government  of  its  affiurs ;  and,  %is  if  a  mastery  of 
eloquence  had,  at  the  sfime  time,  been  conferred  upon  those 
who  were  never  before  imagined  to  be  among  the  most  zealous 
students,  or  the  roost  distinguished  proficients  in  that  art^ — there 
is  no  subject  of  policy  qr  government,  however  grave,  upon 
which  the  rudest  mechanic  has  not  formed  an  opinion  equally 
prompt  and  despotic,  or  upon  which  he  is  not  ambitious  of 

? curing  forth  his  eloquence  in  all  the  lustre  of  its  novelty, 
he  rage  for  public  pieetings  has  accordingly  become  intense, 
and'in^tead  pf  the  stated  collisions  of  opinion  in  the  higher  alid 
more  instructed  regions  of  society,  which  have  ever  been  so  im- 
portant in  striking  out  truth,  the  bosom  of  the  land  is  now  co- 
vered with  the  continuous  flames  of  political  dissension, 

But  the  silly  ambition  of  talking  and  deciding  which  has  thus 
been  engendered,  although  no  inconsiderable  nuisance  in  its  kind,' 
might  be  endured  without  serious  complaint,  were  it  not  for  the 
extreme  presumption  which  has  followea  it,  and  which  is  fast  or- 
ganizing into  a  very  bad  species  of  tyranny.  Hence  the  insolent 
tone  in  which  the  proceedings  of  government,  and  even  of  the 
le^ature,  are  reviewed— the  contumely  thrown  on  all  who  ven- 
ture to  dissent  from  the  infallibility  of  the  rabble  decision ;  the 
absolute  intimidation  which  is  attempted  to  be  exercised  over  the 
courts  of  jusdce,  and  all  the  high  functionaries  of  the  state.  It 
18  plain  that  this  cannot  last,  and  that  the  people,  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  theb  rights,  and  especially  this  enviable  privilege 
of  free  discussion,  must  exercise  it  with  reason  and  moderation, 
frhe  right  to  think  fredy,  and  to  speak  boldly,— Ibe  unquestioned 
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right  of  all  the  people  of  this  land,<*-is  one  Avhich,  unless  guided 
by  temperance,  cannot  be  long  preserved.  It  is  a  nght  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  power  and  the  will  to  act ;  and 
if  it  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  the  eternal  fostering  of  disaffec- 
tion, the  inevitable  alternative  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlook- 
ed—^either  the  legislature  must  abridge  the  right,  or  the  right 
will  annihilate  the  legislature.  We  would  anxiously  warn  our 
countr)rmen  therefore,  as  they  tender  the  most  valuable  of  their 
privileges,  that  they  would  not  risk  its  loss  by  abusing  it,  nor 
pervert  that  right,  which  was  intended  for  diifudng  intelligence 
and  wisdom,  into  an  engine  for  reproaching,  insulting,  ancT  con- 
cussing either  the  legislature  or  the  magistracy  of  the  land» 

It  is  also  part  of  the  unhappy  spirit  which  now  disgraces  the 
country,  and  which  is  fast  preparing  either  additional  rigours  of 
enactment  for  securing  the  public  peace,  or  the  firm  ascendency  of 
popular  domination,  that  all  the  ordinary  notions  as  to  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  perpetrators  of  crime,  seem  to  be  undergo- 
inga  thorough  change — and  that  for  theold  deferential  obedienceito 
our  civil  institutions  is  substituted  an  unnatural  respect  and  com. 
passion  for  their  violators.     Formerly  the  suitableness  of  the  laws 
for  the  correction  and  punishment  of  vice  was  instinctively  as- 
sumed by  the  great  body  of  the  people ; — ^their  sanctions  had  a 
weight  of  moral  awe  and  authority  about  them  which  was  the 
best  safeguard  against  their  too  frequent  exhibition— and  while 
the  tear  of  cdinpassion  was  shed  for  the  devoted  culprit,  the  in- 
exorable public  justice  by  which  he  was  doomed  was  intimately 
felt  to  be  the  sacred  guarantee  of  the  public  peace.     Now  all  is 
changed  in  certain  quarters — the  cruel  despotism  of  the  law  is  an- 
nounced— the  martyrdom  of  its  violators  proclaimed — an  ever  ac- 
tive conspiracy  exists  to  deprecate  or  to  avert  its  sanctions,  even 
where  they  are  the  most  deserved ;   and   as  the  law,  not  the 
criminal,  is  the  object  of  scorn,  the  latter  is  accompanied  to  the 
cell,  and  to  the  scaffold,  with  vivid  exclamations  of  sympathy  and 
deep  mutterings  of  revenge. — The  same  system  of  unabating 
hostility  is  directed  agsdust  every  institution,  high  or  low,  by 
which  crime  is  repressed  and  society  held  together — as  if  the  first 
experiment  of  that  universal  political  anarchy  with  which  the 
land  is  threatened  were  to  be  exhibited  in  the  minor  chaos  which 
would  result  from  the  impunity  of  private  crimes.     Not  but  that 
the  criminal  law  of  this  country,  especially  of  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  island,  requires  revision  and  amendment,— not  but 
that   the  spirit  of  true  pljMosophy,   animated  by  a  generous 
and  feeling  nature,  ha^  yet  many  triumphs  to  win  over  the  san- 
guinary barbarism  which  lingers  in  the  statute*book,-.-not  but 
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that  the  true  reverers  of  the  law  of  their  country  may  find 
honourable  employment  in  rendering  it  worthy  of  a  perfect  and 
unmingled  v^ieration :  But  the  spirit  of  which  we  speak,  and 
which  we  unheakatingly  denounce  a^  one  of  the  worst  symptoms 
of  the  times,  has  no  mliance  with  a  benignant  and  corrective  phi-i 
losophy.  It  is  the  qpirit  of  rebellion  trying  its  infant  strength, 
and  mar^alling  its  yet  imperfect  resources  in  the  mockery  of  the 
laws  which  it  means  afterwards  to  overthrow — waging  its  appixu 
priate  warfare,  not  with  one  or  more  exceptionable  laws,  because 
that  might  lead  to  correction,  but  with  all  law,  because  thai  oov^ 
ducts  inevitably  to  destruction. 

It  is  only  on  the  supposition  indeed  that  the  case  has  already 
been  decided,  and  decided  triumphantly  in  popular  feeling, 
against-all-authority,  and  in  favour  of  the  universal  right  of  re- 
sistance, that  some  recent  symptoms  in  the  state  of  the  pubUc 
mind  can  be  explained.  How  are  we  otherwise  to  account  for 
the  indignant  horror  manifested,  when  the  conservators  of  the 
public  peace,  be  they  civil  or  military,  dare  to  interpose  in  the 
most  illegal  riot-^nay,  dare  even  to  act  on  the  defensive,  after 
having  endured  every  contumely  and  outrage  ?  With  what  sa<^ 
vafe  shouts  a  successful  assault  upon  a  constable  or  a  soldier  is 
welcomed !  With  what  bitter  cries  of  injustice  and  loud  threaten* 
ings  of  revenge  is  the  slightest  attempt  at  retaliation  resented  I 
Can  this  proceed  from  any  other  cause  except  that  the  violation 
of  law  is  accounted,  upon  the  maxims  of  the  rabble,-— or  the  people 
as  they  are  styled,— to  be  right  and  magnanimous,— *its  support 
base  and  criminal  ?  ' 

•  But  the  same  depraved  feeling  reaches  yet  higher,— from  the 
humble  level  of  the  mob  it  has  in  some  instances  ascended  up, 
and  tainted,  we  are  afraid,  the  most  sacred  department  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  Trial  by  jury  is  in  ordinary  times  the 
most  equitable^  hberal,  and  merciful  instrument  by  which  the 
law  can  be  made  to  speak  in  judgment  to  the  people.  But  in 
times  of  general  ferment,  when  distrust  and  derision  are  abroad, 
juries  who  are  chosen  from  among  the  people  must  partake  more 
or  less  in  the  common  delusion,— and  instead  of  continuing  to  be 
a  pure  and  safe  channel  of  distributive  justice,  become  a  very 
formidable  obstacle  to.  i\s  progress.  What  but  the  fear  of  en- 
countering the  prejudices  of  juries,  and  the  manifest  risk  of  mis- 
carriage, ^ven  in  the  jus  test  cause,  can  explain  the  supineness  of 
the  officers  of  government,  who,  of  late  years,  have  left  so  much 
bold  sedition  to  go  unpunished,  and  permitted  the  land  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  licentious  libels,  such  as  never  be- 
fore disgraced  it, — and  which,  multiplying  and  extending  in  im^ 
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puflity,  have  put  to  scorn  the  old  timid  ttiaxim,  that  the  sole  re^ 
medy  for  such  disorders  is  neglect  ?  Of  this  neglect  there  has 
already  been  more  than  enough, — and  sinfce  we  have  lived  to  sed 
the  popular  sympathies  so  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  objects 
of  their  ancient  reverence,— since  we  have  witnessed  the  impn- 
nished  ebullitions  of  anarchy  triumphant  over  the  faltering  handd 
to  which  the  law  has  committed  tneir  chastisement,  but  which 
have  been  scared  from  the  undertaking  by  the  frown  of  contami- 
nated juries,-— sinco  we  have  been  doomed  to  witness  the  last  in. 
suits  oiSered  to  the  constitution  in  the  unbounded  favour's  shower- 
ed upon  the  wickedest  libellers,  and  the  soothing  regards  that 
have  fdlowed  murderers  and  traitors  to  the  scaffbld,<^— it  is  time, 
surely,  that  fwtnething  decisive  should  be  done  to  arrest  the 
course  of  so  much  frenzy,— or  at  least  to  render  it  innocuous,  by 
demonstrating  the  impossibility  of  its  ever  reaching  its  desired 
consummation. 

What  then  is  the  cure  for  this  disordered  spirit,  which  threat- 
ens society  with  more  terrible  evils  than  it  has  ever  yet  endured? 
Reason  and  r^inonstrance  ate  in  vain,  we  suspect,  with  the 
tainted  masses  who  have  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion—who thirst  for  plunder,  and  hate  the  monarchy,  the  law, 
and  the  constitution,  only  because  they  stand  as  bulwarks  to  pro- 
tect  their  victims  from  their  grasp-— and  who,  confident  of  ulti- 
mate success  in  the  midstof  casual  disaster,  survey  with  delight 
the  steady  progress  of  their  cause,  and  exultingly  reckon  the 
numbers  which  every  furious  contest  of  faction,  every  miscarriage 
in  pubUc  affairs,  adds  to  their  ranks.  They  are  not  to  be  coii^ 
vinced, — ^not  to  be  conciliated, — ^but  only  to  be  overawed.  The 
only  conviction  which  ever  ca«i  daunt  their  wicked  enterprise  is, 
that  they  will  be  promptly  met  by  tfn  opposing  power,  prepared' 
to  crush  the  very  first  movements  of  insurrection, — a,  power  not 
hastily  arrayed  to  meet  the  exigency  of  actual  tumult,  and  then 
to  be  dissolved  till  rebellion  has  had  time  to  mature  its  fresh 
preparations, — ^bul  perpetual,  watchful,  irresistiUe.  It  is  not 
enough  to  aissemble  a  mihtaiy  force  on  a  particular  point,— 
and  to  quell  disturbances  of  which  the  ver^  existence  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  country,  leaving  the  evil  spint  to  retire  with 
larger  experienee  from  this  tentative  encounter,  and  to  form 
higher  hopes  for  futurity ,««-*but  an  attifude  of  resolution  and  of 
preparation  ought  to  be  at  once  assumed  by  the  universal  loy* 
alty  of  the  country,  such  as  may  extinguish  disaffection  in  de- 
spair. It  is  thus  only  that  the  cure  can  be  wrought  efiec 
tually-^hat  the  vanished  hopes  of  traitors  may  leave  their 
minds  qnoccuped  to  Receive  other  and  sounder  impre9«ionsr— i 
that  a  lesscm  may  be  read  to  thdr  guilty  leaders,  which  shall 
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ab^te  their  zeal  of  intrigtie>-*-and  free  the  land  from  the  pollu- 
tion which,  in  the  intervals  of  tranqnillitj,  is  circulated  over  it, 
to  prepare  it  for  comipg  disorders.  We  repeat,  that  it  is  the 
despair  of  success  alone  that  can  quell  this  baneful  spirit,  re« 
claim  the  people  to  their  duty,  and  consign  their  wicked  leadera 
to  obscurity. 

Aqd  will  it  be  thought  that  this  great  country  has  not  the 
meani^  of  awing^  by  the  majesty  of^  her  attitude  alone,  the  bad 
spirit  which  seeks  her  undoing  ?  Away  with  the  base  and  cow- 
ard  thought.  It  is  the  encouragement  given  to  such  notions^ 
in  quarters  where  more  of  courage  ^nd  high-mindedness  might 
have  been  expected,  that  has  emboldened  sedition  to  reckon  ita 
ultimate  triumph  already  secured.  It  is  the  supineness  which 
has  been  indicated,-^the  feeble  and  helpless  alarm  betrayed,-— 
together  with  the  countenance  which  has  been  madly  given  to 
this  baneful  system  which  can  never  ally  itself  to  any  constitu- 
tional party  in  the  state,  that  has  imparted  to  radicahsm  all  the 
intrepidity  which  it  can  bpast.  That  the  wealth,  talent,  rank, 
and|honour  of  this  great  country  are  not,  if  duly  and  seasonably 
arrayed,  a  mighty  overmatch  for  the  systematic  ruffianism  within 
it  which  the  chance  of  the  times  has  created,  is  a  sentiment  at 
once  ineffably  puerile  and  degrading.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
if  matters  are  to  proceed  as  they  have  done  hitherto,— if  all  is 
to  be  criminal  activity  on  the  one  side,  and  shameful  inertness 
on  the  other, — if  we  are  stupidly  to  gaze  on  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  instead  of  preparing  vigorously  to  grapple  with  him,  it 
is  easy  predicting  what  must  be  th^  result— for  there  is  nothing 
impossible  to  malignant  energy,  wnen  opposed  to  secure  and 
confiding  imbepility.  But  we  trust  that  the  season  of  supine- 
ness is,  fast  passing  away,— -and  as  it  can  no  longer  be  disguised, 
even  from  the  most  incredulous,  that  disaffection  is  already 
organized  into  a  system,  so  we  hope  that  the  spirit  of  constitu- 
tional loyalty  will  ^sume  the  at^tude  and  the  preparedness  of 
a  system  toa 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  undoubtedly  is,  the  general  convo- 
cation  of  public  meetings  throughout  tne  land,  at  which  a  de- 
termination to  maintmu  the  constitution  and  the  laws  at  all  ha- 
zards, shall  be  energetically  avowed.  The  strength  of  patriotic 
feelii^  will  thus  be  ascertained,  and  the  friends  to  the  constitu- 
tion will  leam  with  whom  they  are  to  co-operate— -with  whom  to 
contend.  We  wish  no  factious  or  debateable  matters  to  find  their 
way  into  such  resolutions, — for.  we  disdain  to  speak  here  of  par- 
ties while  the  subject  is  our.  country. — ^But  the  mere  expressic^ 
of  sentiment  will  npt  of  itself  suffice.  A  more  genial  arming 
of  the  loyal  and  well  affect^  will  be  required  to  overawe  the 
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presumptuous  spirit  that  is  now  abroad,  into  submisfflon  and  de-? 
spair.     What  could  a  disorganized  and  unanned  multitude,  sup* 
posing  it  ten  times  more  numerous  than  its  opponents,  do  against; 
discipUned  and  armed  men  resolute  in  a  good  cause,  and  pi)epare€]. 
to  defend  their  native  land  against  the  worst  of  public  calami, 
ties  ?  In  such  a  case,  any  probable  disparity  of  numbers  could 
be  of  little  consequence^-^for,  besides  that  the  conscious  guilt  o£ 
the  plunderers  would  weigh  them  down,— ^be^des  that,  undis* 
ciplined  and  unarmed,  they  could  never  make  head   against: 
their  opponents, — ^how  few,  we  would  ask,  .even  among  the  mal- 
contents themselves,  would  risk  real  personal  danger  in  their  hope- 
less pursuit  ?     For  it  is  a  sophism  to  hold  that  the  great  mass  oF 
the  lower  orders,  unarmed,  unheaded,  and  uncombined,  consti- 
tatej  Jbr  active  purposes^  the  true  phyacal  strength  of  the  coun- 
try.    In  mere  bulk  and  volume,  they  are  indeed  formidable,  but 
their  effective  strength  has  on  all  occasions  been  found  to  cor- 
respond but  ill  with  the  menace  of  their  appearance.     A  mere 
mob  is  cowardly  by  the  very  nature  of  its  composition-— by  the 
want  of  system  and  mutual  understanding — ^by  the  conscious 
feeling  of  guilt,  which  never  leaves  the  heart  of  the  insurgent 
even  in  his  noisiest  exultation — ^by  the  mutual  fear  of  treachery, 
which  repels  from  each  other  those  who,  in  order  to  be  strong, 
must  be  bound  by  the  most  unreserved  sjrmpathy,  and  linked  to- 
gether by  the  strictest  discipline.     The  distmguished  courage  of 
our  common  people  cannot  be  disputed  ^  but  it  requires  disci- 
pline and  a  good  cause  to  bring  it  forth  in  all  its  lustre ;  and  so 
unpropitious  is  all  mobbish  combination  to  its  fair  exhibition,  that 
a  crowd  which  may  not  contain  one  individual  craven,  shall  in  a 
mass  betray  the  mo^t  infamous  cowardice.  •   There  is  nothing* 
therefore  to  fear  from  riot  and  insurrection,  if  it  be  not  cherished 
by  the  shameful  apathy  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  repress  it. 

What  this  country  is  capable  of  performing  on  a  great  emer- 
gency, has  been  signally  exemplified  in  some  passages  of  our  re- 
cent history.  The  late  usurper  of  the  French  throne  dared  to- 
threaten  the  invasion  of  this  country,  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
British  name— he  marched  his  marauders  to  the  coast,  and  pre- 
sented them  ready  to  pounce  upon  their  prey.  What  was  the 
result.'*  Did  the  heart  of  Britain  sink  in  the  hour  of  trial — 
did  she  shew  that  her  spirit  and  her  resources  were  unequal  to 
meet  the  greatest  dangers  ?  The  instantaneous  levy  of  near  a 
million  of  men,  rushing  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  native  land, 
struck  the  invader  with  despair — while  it  must  have  filled  his 
inmost  soul  with  reluctant  admiration.  The  project  of  invad- 
ing England  was  abandoned,  and  one  of  the  finest  triumphs 
that  patriotism  ever  won,  was  thus  achieved  by  mere  vigour  And 
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•diaexity  of  prepara^on.  And  shall  the  spirit  which  rose  to  ^v^ 
-^ogmtd  from  ,tbe  poUqting  pi^eseoce  of  a  foreigp  enemy  sleep 
•now  that  .a  foe  not  le^s  mprt^  ii^  risen  within  her  bosoni  ?  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  believe  it  It  is  ^rue  that,  in  the  altered  cir- 
xtimslances  of  the  ^$9^19  we  must  lay.  our  account  .with  a  heavy 
-deduction  from  that  mass  of  valour.and  of  strength  which  ar- 
jrayed  itself  against-  a  foreign  foe,  but  wh^c|i,  being  jnow  tainted 
iridi  disaffeeticHi,  ma^yia^tead  of  being  .auxiliary,  prove  incurably 
hostile.  Let  it  be  rem^odbe^ed,  fiowever,'  that^  if  the  natipnal 
means  be  thua  shatjtered,  the  dai^^  to  ]be, encountered  is  incaj- 
colably  less«-^for  it  waa  ooe  thipg  jto  repel  t^y  the  hasty  levies  of 
^athufflastic  patriotism  the  veteran  conquerprs  of  the  European 
continent,  and  it  is  anotlier  to  subdue  the  disjointed  and  disor- 
derly gangs  who  now  tihreatea  the  public  repose,  and  who  can 
never,  but  by  the  criminal,  supipen^ss  of  others,  becgme  better 
•than  a  discont^ited^  b.Ut  trembling  and  disorganized,  conspiracy 
of  spoilers. 

To  ^ew  that  the  muljdtude  aire  iiot  in.s^iy  efficient,  sense  the 
physical  strength  of  the  C9l^)try,  .we  need  not.go  far  back  into 
nisUny,.  iKur  seek  exampli^s  in  dist^t  countries  or  remote  ages. 
The  events  which  Qcourred  in  the  ;westof  Scotland  ,  during  tlie 
early  part  of  the  last  year,  afford  a  most  satisfactory  illustra- 
tion a£  the  position.     Ther^  it  is  c^tain.  that,  a  very  wicked  aod 
turbulent  spirit  was  lai^ly. diffused  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  that  every  thing  was  prepared  for  revolt,  ^q  f^  as  the  meaps 
and  the  talents  of  the  pc^ul^ce.epabl^drthen^^to  make  s^ich  pre- 
paration.    Secret  meetingffhad  b^enheldrr-ar^s  more  or  le^s 
efficient  had  been  obtai^^  by  puu^h^sepr  by  robbery-r-military 
training  bad  been  jaKempte^l--nand  a  hu^.dreA ,  thousand  men, 
it  was  expected,  wwld  burst ,  in  de^tru<?tion  upon  ope  o£  the 
greatest  commercial  cities  of  the  en^pire.     Rut  cue  or  two  re- 
gimei^  of  the  Iine>  with  t^  assistaxjice .  of  a  few  troops  of 
yeomanry  and  oompames  of  voiw^eer,  iniantry,  ^ere  suflfcient 
to  repel  the  attack  of  this  jnotley  mul^itude-^to  dissolve,  fpr 
-a: time  at  least,  the  V:ast  ^mbixiation-^to  strike , disaff^ctipn 
J  with  disnotay-r-and  to  9eize  the.  lexers  in  the  midst  of  their 
•  ifaiooping  and  confounded  follpwers.     It  is  a  jest,  .aft^r  such  an 
^^xhioition,  to  talk  of  .the  physical  strength  ol  the  country  as  re- 
'SidiBgLin  the  orpwd.^it;i9:mereiipbecility  to  imagine,  that  such 
'Ctvenglh.  can  ever  triiimph(PTer'  the  armed, jpfecimttonoi  tbe.w^U 
'diqx)6ed<p-whateyer  it  may.  ^cbie  vc  if  left  to ,  grow  upon ,  apd .  to 
grapple  with  theni,twbil^  lUil^ined  ^d  pncompibed. ,  ^If  the  pire- 
-iQOti^aaow  recommended^  be  ,nq(  4iQ^jed>  it  i^  at  any  rate  but  a 
harmless  superfluity— if  it  be  neieded,  it  is  an  indispensable  safe- 
guard.    We  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  revolutionists  consider 
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the  destructiou  of  the  government  atid  of  the  higher  classes  a 
8(ffe  as  well  as  easy  achievement,  or  they  would  cease  to  enter- 
tain the  design-~-and  therefore  it  is  that  a  counteracting  power 
must  be  created  and  sustained,  ready  at  all  times  to  cope 
with  them,  until  they  are  reclaimed  from  their  present  deep  de- 
lusion. Nor  let  it  be  said  that  there  is  harshness  in  our  pro^ 
posal,— we  wish  to  overawe,  and  thereby  prevent  crime,  in 
order  that  the  necessity  of  all  sanguinary  punishments  may  be 
spated!  We  claim  the  merit  of  that  humanity  which  would 
repel  the  deluded  crowd  from  the  gulf  into  which  they  are 
about  to  fall— and  willingly  leave  to  others  the  praise  of  seduc- 
ing them  to  destruction,  and  then  venting  thar  craven  re- 
proaches over  their  ruin.  ' 

Do  we  then  invoke  a  system  of  coercion,  which  is  to  chain 
down  the  lower  orders  in  perpetuity  to  their  actual  condition  t 
Far  from  it.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  are,  by  the  happy  con- 
stitution of  these  lands,  no  privileged  or  enduring  class.  The 
labourer  of  our  times  may  be  rewarded  in  his  posterity  fcnr  his 
humble  toil ;  his  children  may  have  the  highest  stati<»is  and  the 
richest  rewards  of  industry  io  defend  against  the  radical,  spirit  of 
another  generation.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  numbered 
with  the  great  or  opulent  ones  0|f  the  present  day,  may  by  lawful 
progression  exchange  places  with  some  of  the  malcontents  who 
now  mark  out  his  wealth  for  plunder— if  the  latter  will  wait 
to  realize  its  legitimate  transference  by  industry.  It  is  not  then 
for  the  security  of  a  privileged  class  that  we  demand  of  the 
power  of  government,  and  of  the  loyalty  of  the  country,  that 
every  vigorous  and  merciful  precaution  should  be  instantly 
adopted.  It  is  in  support  of  that  gracious  system  which  per- 
mits the  mutual  exchange  of  all  conditions,  arid  thereby  condfers. 
upon  society  so  many  splendid  advantages,— which  enables  the 
industry  of  the  peasant  to  lift  him  up  to  the  level  of  the  weal- 
thy and  the  great — and  permits  the  follies  of  the  latter,  to  ank 
them  to  the  rank  of  the  peasant,— that  system  under  the  benig- 
Bant  auspices  of  which  this  country  has  pre-eminently  pro&fper- 
ed, — that  we  resolutely  contend.  And  now  that  an  of ganized 
design  has  been  formed  to  overthrow  this  system,  and  ta  rege- 
nerate the  country  by  plunder,  anarchy,  and  blood,  it  becomes 
the  imperative  duty  of  all  honest  men  to  come  to  the  sdd'of 
the  constitution, — to  avert  by  wisdom  or  by  strength  the  hor- 
rors that  are  menaced, — and  to  extinguish  the  hopes  of  disaf- 
fection by  the  very  aspect  of  their  power,  that  the  'necessity 
may  be  for  ever  averted  of  calling  it  into  vindictive  and  sangui- 
nary operation. 

Abx.  IL 
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Abt.  n.— TR^  Life  and  SttuUes  of  Benfamin  West,  Esq.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London^  comjpUedJrom  materials 
Jumished  by  himself.      By  John  Salt,  Esq.       Cadell  & 
Davies.     London,  1816  and  1820.     8  vols.  8vo.     Pp.411. 

Ix  tradug  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  m  England,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  go  farther  back  into  history  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  his  reign  painting  met  with  considerable  en- 
couragement, and,  under  the  patronage  of  that  monarch  and  the 
nobility,  many  distinguished  artists  from  the  Continent  visited 
the  country  occasionally.  But  their  labours,  being  in  general 
confined  to  portriut  painting,  had  no  very  extensive  influence  in 
disseminating  &  pure  taste ;  and  the  Reformation,  and  other  great 
political  events  that  subsequently  occurred,  left  little  leisure  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  or  the  development  of  native  talent. 
'A  love  of  splendour,  and  a  taste  for  the  elegant  arts,  formed  a 
stnking  characteristic  of  Henry,  and  these  dispositions  were 
warmly  fostered  by  his  minister  Wolsey,  who  was  not  itiferior 
to  his  master  in  this  respect. 

During  this  reign,  Hans  Holbein,  a  native  of  Basle  or  Augs- 
burg,  came  to  England,*  where,  being  warmly  patronized  by  the 
King,  and  meeting  with  great  encouragement,  he  remained  till 
his  death.  Holbein  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  showed 
himself  capable  of  excelling  in  the  highest  departments  of  the 
art;  but  during  the  long  period  of  his  residence  in  England,  he 
almost  excluavely  devoted  himself  to  portrait  painting.  The 
style  of  Holbein  is  marked  with  much  force  of  character,  a  fine 
relief  without  much  shadow,  and  great  richness  of  colouring ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  school  where  he  studied,  there  is 
in  it  no  small  portion  of  the  Gothic  dryness  of  manner  of  the 
early  German  masters.  Lucas  Cornelii  was  another  artist  contem- 
porary with  Holbein  in  England.  He  painted  portraits  with  some 
success,  and  is  supposed  to  have  practised  miniature  painting. 
He  was  appointed  painter  to  the  King.  Henry  also  endeavoured 
to  induce  Raffkelle  and  Titian  to  visit  his  court,  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful. The  disgrace  of  Wolsey  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  arts, 
as  that  minister  projected  many  magnificent  undertakings,  which, 
had  they  been  completed,  would  have  formed  a  great  era  in  the , 
history  of  national  taste. 

The  next  painter  who  visited  England  was  Sir  Antonio  More, 
a  native  of  Utrecht.     During  the  reign  of  Henry,  he  had  been 
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sent  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the 
Princess  Mary,  previous  to  her  marriage  with  his  son  Philip  of 
Spain ;  and  when  Mary  sueceeded  to  me  throne,,  be  agai^  came 
to  England,  where  he  remained  till  her  death.  Although  the 
works  of  Mor^'are  deficient  in  the  delicacy  and  clearness  of  Hol- 
bein, they  have  much  of  his  strength  of  character  and  individuid- 
ity  in  the  details  of  nature,  with  greater  intelligence  of  the  chiar** 
oscuro ;  and  his  drawing  is  bold  and  vigorous.  He  is  known  m 
Ei^land  chiefly  as  a  portrait  painter,  but  be  punted  man^  his- 
torical works,  the  most  of  which  were  in  the  Royal  Collectioii  i|i 
Spain. 

,  From  tliis  period  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  no  foreign 
painter  of  any  great  talent  appeared ;  but  Hilliard  and  I,  Oliver^ 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  began  to  practise  miniature 
painting  with  great  success.  HiUiard  was  a  native  of  E:^eter» 
and  was  originally  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller ;  but  having  a  great 
inclination  for  pamting,  be  devoted  himself  to  the  stuc^  of  die 
works  of  Holbein.  He  was  appointed  goldsmith,  carver,  aad 
f>ainter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  painted  her  portrait  several 
limes ;  he  was  also  greatly  esteemed  by  James  I.  The  mini^ 
tures  of  Hilliard  have  much  of  the  neatness  and  fidelity  of  Ho^ 
bein,  though  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  clearness  and  vigiHir  of 
colouring.  Isaac  Oliver,  also  a  native  of  England,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Hilliard,  ami  afterwards  of  Fod^^go 
ijiucchero,  a|id  in  the  department  of  art  which  he  professed,  h^ 
has  hardly  been  excelled  by  any  succeeding  artist  His  worka 
are  distinguished  by  their  fidelity  and  the  delicacy  of  their  ef- 
£ect  He  was  much  employed  by  the  Royal  family  and  nobility^ 
and  his  pictures  are  still  held  in  high  estimatio^.  His  son  Peter 
Oliver,  an  artist  little  inferior  to  bis  father,  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  miniature  pointing ;  but  he  also  painted  historical  sub*-. 
Jects  with  considerable  repute. 

Charles  I.  had  early  in  life  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  fin^  art9» 
igid,  on  his  acces^on  to  the  throne,  became  their  most  icealous. 
and  n^unifiqent  patron  that  England  has  j^roduced.  As  yet 
there  were  no  master-pieces  of  art  to  point  wherein  excellence 
consisted,  and  to  direct  the  public  taste.  In  order  to  ren^edy  this 
deficiency,  he  purchased,  at  a  liberal  price,  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  then  reckoned  the  most  valuable  in  Eurc^. 
He  also  brought  to  England  the  cartoons  of  Rafiaelle,  now  at 
Hampton  Court  He  sent  an  artist  into  Spain  to  copy  ^ome 
celebrated  works  of  Titian,  which  he  could  not  acquire  by  pur- 
chase ;  and,  by  the  liberality  of  his  patronage,  he  attracted  to  his 
court  mapy  distinguished  artii^ts,  whose  exaigpl^  was  calculated. 
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to  produce  the  most  beneficiai  effects  in  disBeminating  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arts.  The  most  eminent  of  those  wlio  visited  Eng- 
land at  this  time  were  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Honthorst,  Diepen- 
beck,  Podemberg,  Gentileschi,  and  Steenwyck,  with  Petitot  the 
enameller.     By  such  patronage  and  so  many  examples  of  exceU 

*  knee,  the  arts  received  an  impulse,  which,  but  for  the  troubles 
that  so  soon  afterwards  follow^,  would  have  placed  British  genius 
in  a  high  rank  in  the  schools  dT  Europe.  At  this  time  appear- 
ed Dobson  and  Jamesone,  p(»rtrait-painters  of  great  eminence, 
and  Cooper  a  nuniature-painter,  whose  works  are  still  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  for  the  beauty  of  their  execution,  and 
their  vivacity  and  force  of  expression.  But  the  hopes  which  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  held  out,  were  soon  to  be 
Uasted;  and  the  civil  war,  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  Charles, 
and  the  glooiny  spirit  of  puritanism  which  gained  the  ascendiuit, 
were  eminently  hostile  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts.  On  the 
death  of  Charles,  his  splendid  collection  of  works  of  art  was  sold 
by  the  Parliament;  and  the  whole  would  have  been  entirely  lost 
to  the  country,'  had  not  Cromwell,  though  nowise  devoted  to  the 
arts,  perceived  the  advantage  which  a  greitt  nation  might  derive 
from  them,  and  retained  the  cartoons  and  some  other  valuable 
productions.  During  the  commonwealth,  the  arts  were  entirely 
neglected. 

'  The  general  licentiousness  of  m(»*als  that  prevailed  during  the 
reign  of  Charies  the  Second,  and  his  own  profligate  character, 
were  as  hurtful  to  the  arts  as  the  fanaticism  during  the  common- 
wealth. Lely  was  the  only  portrait-painter  who  flourished  in 
England  at  that  time ;  he  was  a  native  of  Westphalia,  and  c(Mbq^ 
ing  to  England  on  the  death  of  Vandyke,  he  had  been  patronised 
by  Charles  the  First,  and,  continuing  to  reside  in  Englancl, 
even  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Protector;  but  his  reputation 
reached  its  highest  point  after  the  Restoration,  and  he  receive 
ed  from  Charles  II.  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Although  the 
•wwks  of  Lely  are  possessed  of  great  merit,  they  ate  destitute 
of  the  taste  and  simplicity  of  conception,  chasteness  of  desigif, 
«nd  purity  of  colour,  which  distinguish  Vandyke.  There  ^ 
commonly  great  affectation  in  his  attitudes  and  the  air  of  his 
heads,  and  his  draperies  are  artificial  and  tasteless.  He  however 
excelled  Vandyke  in  the  beauty  of  his  female  heads. 

^ '  But  the  greatest  proof  of  the  low  state  of  public  taste  at  this 
time,  was  the  high  reputation  and  extensive  employment  which 
Verrio  enjoyed.  Verrio  had  been  invited  to  England  by  Charles, 
and  engaged  at  Windsor  Castle  in  painting  the  ceilings,  one  side 
ef  St;  Qeorgd^s  Hidl,  and  the  Chapel.    He  was  also  employed  in 
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the  satne  way  by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  subsequently  by- 
King  William,  in  the  great  staircase  at  Hampton  Court.  The 
works  of  Verrio  in  England  are  necessarily  of  a  colossal  size, 
but  destitute  of  every  quality  estimable  in  art.  His  staircase  at 
Hampton  Court  is  so  wretched  a  production,  that  Walpole,  al«- 
luding  to  his  attachment  to  the  exiled  family,  says,  that  ><  he 
seems  to  have  spoiled  it  from  principle.'^ 

Lely  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  a  native  of 
Lubec,  who  maintained  the  highest  reputation  in  England,  as  a 
portrait-punter,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  the 
jFirst.  He  was  a  correct  and  graceful  designer,  though  a  great 
mannerist,  and  destitute  of  imagination  in  his- compositions. 
Unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  Kneller,  he  flourished  in  an  age 
and  country  m  which  the  most  absolute  ignorance  of  art  pre- 
vailed. Having  more  employment  than  he  could  properly  exe- 
cute, and  no  critics  whose  taste  was  to  be  consulted,  he  had  every 
inducement  to  indulge  the  facility  of  his  pencil  without  the.la^ 
bour  of  study  or  reflection ;  and  he  sacrificed  his  reputation  with 
posterity  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth'  During  his  life  he  was 
panegyrized  by  Pope  and  other  writers  of  the  time,  and  he  had 
the  address,  with  very  slender  recommendations,  to  maintain  his 
high  character  as  an  artist  till  his  death. 

Contemporary  with  Kneller  was  John  Riley,  an  artist  of  great 
merit,  but  whose  modest,  retiring  disposition,  joined  to  the  cir« 
cumstance  of  his  being  an  Englishman,  occasioned  his  talents  to 
be  overlooked.  The  fame  of  Riley  would  have  received*  ample 
justice  from  posterity,  but  his  works  are  generally  attributed  to 
Sir  Peter  Lely. 

At  this  time  flourished  Sir  James  Thornhill,  the  first  native 
artist  who  devoted  himself  to  historical  painting.  His  principal 
works  are  the  interior  decorat;ions  of  the  cupola  of  St.  PauFs, 
and  the  great  saloon  and  refectory  at  Greenwich  Hospital ;  but 
although  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  so  little  was  the  art  es- 
teemed in  the  country  at  the  time,  that  he  with  difficulty  obtain- 
ed the  sum  of  forty  shillings  the  square  yard  for  these  two. labo- 
rious works.  The  style  of  Thornhill  displays  considerable  bold- 
ness of  invention,  and  a  readiness  of  execution,  well  adapted  for 
such  works  as  he  was  usually  employed  upon :  but  for  want  of  a 
regular  education  in  the  art,  he  was  deficient  in  drawing  and  ex- 
pression, nori  can  we  consider  him  in  any  point  of  view  as  above 
^mediocrity. 

Till  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  the  art  continued  in  a 
statte  of  the  greatest  neglect.  Portrait  painting  was  encouraged, 
but  no  inducement  being  held  out  ^o  foreigners,  it  was  chiefly 
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practised  by  natives  in  a  style  beneath  contempt,  by  Jervasr, 
Ilajman,  Richardson,  Hudson,  &c.  Richardson  is  now  chiefly 
known  by  his  Treatise  on  Painting,  a  work  written  with  the 
laudable  intention  of  directing  the  public  to  a  more  correct  view 
of  the  nature  of  art. 

Landscape  began  to  be  cultivated  with  some  success  by  Woot- 
ton,  Lambert,  and  Taverner ;  and  Hogarth,  the  powerful  satir* 
ist,  and  acute  delineator  of  men  and  manners,  commenced  a  de- 
partment of  art,  which  has  never  been  successfully  treated  but 
by  himself.  The  Dutch  masters,  Teniers,  Ostade,  Terburg, 
&c.  had  repr^ented  the  manners  of  the  lower  classes  of  society 
in  their  own  country,  in  their  drinking  scenes,  merry-makings  and 
the  like;  expressed  them  with  force  of  character;  and  arrayed  them 
in  the  charms  of  light  and  shade  and  colour,  with  all  the  dexte- 
rity of  mechanical  execution.  Netscher  and  Metzu  had  pourtray- 
ed,  with  equal  fidelity  and  consummate  skill,  the  artificial  elegan- 
cies of  French  and  Flemish  high  life,  and  Greuze  had  depicted 
scenes  of  domestic  distress  with  the  most  touching  pathos.  But 
Hogarth  has  satirized  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  finest  disoriMfiation  of  character  and  passion,  and  exquisite 
touches  of  nature,  has  added  the  keenest  sallies  of  wit  and 
ridicule. 

'^  Moliere/'  says  Walpole,  '*  inimitable  as  he  has  proved,  brought  a  rude 
theatre  to  porfection.  Hogarth  had  no  model  to  improve  upon.  He  created 
his  art,  aivi  i^ed  colours  instead  of  language.  He  resembled  Butler,  but 
his  subjects  are  more  universal,  and,  amidst  aU  his  pleasantry,  he  observed 
the  true  end  of  comedy,  reformation.  There  is  always  a  moral  to  his  pic- 
tures. Sometimes  he  rose  to  tragedy;  not  in  the  catastrophe  of  kings  and 
heroes,  but  in  marking  how  vice  conducts  insensibly  and  incidentaUy '  to 
misery  and  ahame.  He  drew  aU  his  stores  from  nature,  and  the  force  of  his 
own  genius ;  and  was  indebted  neither  to  models  nor  books  for  his  style, 
thoughts,  pr  hints." — "  It  would,"  he  continues,  "  be  suppressing  the  me- 
rits of  hi»  heart,  to  consider  him  only  as  a  promoter  of  laughter — ^his  views 
were  more  generous  and  extensive,  mirth  coloured  his/ pictures^  but  benevo- 
len«e  designed  them." — "  H6  never  laughed,  like  Rabelais,  at  nonsense  that 
he  imposed  for  wit,  but  like  Swift,  combined  incidents  that  divert  one  from 
their  unexpected  encounter,  and  illustrate  the  t^le  he  means  to  tell.  The 
manners  or  costume' exe  more  than  observed  in  every  one  of  his  works,  and 
the  fixmitare  of  bis  rooms  describes  the  characters  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  belong.**  • 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  his  historicjol  works,  as  the  bur- 
lesque turn  of  his  mind,  and  his  want  of  conception  of  dignified 
character  and  feeling  of  refined  expression,  completely  disquali- 
fied him  for  that  species  of  art. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  the  progress  of  painting  alone ; 
we  shall  now  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  sister  arts, 
jSiigraving,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  whieh  about  this  period 
e:fhibited  spephu^i^s  of  excellence  that  had  not  been  witnessed 
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Jjefore.  Engraving  had,  from'the  time  of  Chatlei  I.  ^beenprao- 
tised  in  England  almost  exclusively  in  the  departments  of  por- 
trait and  book  decorations,  and  chiefly  by  foreigners,  such  as 
Vpsterman,  Hollar,  Vaillant,  &e. ;  after  them  White  and  Faith- 
orne  appeared,  and  they  were  the  first  natives  who  attained  re- 
Bpectabifity  as  engravers.  About  the  stole  time  (that  is,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.)  mezzotinto  scraping  was  discovered,  a 
mode  of  art  which  soon  came  into  great  repute,  fVom  the  softness 
and  beauty  of  its  effect,  the  expedition  with  which  it  is  executed, 
and  its  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  portr^ts,  which  were  ast 
that  time  chiefly  in  request.  Mezzotinto,  from  that  period  to 
the  present,  has  continued  to  be  the  standard  mode  of  executing 
portraits.  The  most  distinguished  foreign  artists  were  Vandelr- 
bank,  Dorigny,  Gribelin,  the  Vandergutchts,  Baron,  Scotin,  and 
Faber. 

The  only  Englishman  of  great  res^tability  ill  this  art,  was 
George  Vertue,  who,  for  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  deserv- 
edly epjoyed  the  greatest  reputation,  as  an  engraver  ox  portnuts 
and  views,  antiquities,  historical  subjects,  and  book  cu&.  Ho- 
garth also,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  painterj  de- 
moted himself  to  engraving  subjects  from  his  pictures;  and  his 
plates  are  highly  esteemed,  both  as  being  admirable  transcripts 
of  t^e  originals,  and  for  the  strbiig  character  of  nature  with 
which  they  are  impressed.  Vivares,  a  native  of  Montpelier, 
but  who  had  received  his  education  as  ail  artist  from  Chatelain, 
in  London,  was  the  first  who  executed  landscape  in  the  fine  mas- 
terly style  for  which  the  English  schocd  is  so  much  admired. 
Then  came  Woollett,  who,  to  much  of  the  spirit  and  freedom  of 
Vivares,  added  the  smooth  delicate  effect  of  the  French  school. 
The  worlis  of  these  two  engravers  are  the  finest  specimens  of 
style,  happily  devoted  to  render  the  beauties  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
foussin,  and  the  other  great  masters  of  the  Italian  school. 
WooUett  is  known,  too,  as  having  engraved  the  celebrated  print 
of  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  after  Mr.  West,  and  some  other 
historical  subjects.  John  Brown,  a  native  of  Oxford,  also  dis- 
tingiiished  himself  in  landscape  engraving.  He  frequently 
wrought  in  conjunction  with  Woollett,  advancing  his  plates  with 
the  aquafortis,  and  leaving  them  to  be  harmonized  by  the  graver 
and  dry  point.  In  the  plates  executed  entirely  by  Brown,  thiere 
are  great  power  and  efiect,  with  clearness  and  firmness  of  line;  but 
they  are  greatly  inferior  to  Woollett's  in  the  deUcacy  and  breadth 
of  colour. 

Sir  Robert  Strange,  as  an  engraver  of  historical  suWects, 
basin  some  respects  excelled  even  the  great  French  ana  Ita- 
lian masters.     His  works  are  remarkable  for  a  bold,  vigorous,^ 
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atid^  at  the  nme  titne^  delicate  style  of  execution,  for  their  depth 
and  yariety  of  loaU  colour j  and  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of 
their  eflfect  By  an  admirable  qnion  of  the  point  and  the  ffl*a- 
yer,  he  produced  a  softness  and  juidneas  m  his  female  flesh 
which  has  neyer  been  equalled ;  his  drawing,  however,  is  incor- 
rect and  feeUe,  and  the  extremities  of  his  figures  are  very  de- 
fectiye  in  point  of  precision  of  form  and  firmness  of  marking. 
This  may  suffice  as  to  the  progress  of  engraving. 

Sculptiure,  till  towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  existed  in  England.  Till  the  reign  of  Queeh 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  a  single  figure,  reclining  at  length  on 
the  elbow,  in  robes,  or  a  Serjeant's  gown,  was  completely  oyer- 
whdmed  and  sunt)unded  by  diminutive  pillars  and  obelisks  of 
various  marbles,,  and,  if  particularly  sumptuous,  of  alabaster 
eilt^  From  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  altar-tombs  or  mural  ta- 
blets, with  cherubim  and  flaming  urns,  g^endly  satisfied  the 
piety  of  families ;  and  the  excellence  of  these  works  depended 
mote  on  tiie  labours  of  the  mason,  than  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
artist  During  the  reign  of  Ch«*les  II.  Cibber,  (father  of  the 
dramatist)  a  native  of  Holstein,  came  to  England.  He  executed 
the  greater  part  of  the  statues  of  the  kings,  and  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  in  the  Royal  Exchange;  out  his  finest  woric, 
and  which  places  him  in  a  very  high  rank  as  an  artist,  is  the 
pair  of  fibres  that  stood  over  the  gate  at  Bedlam,  in  Moorfidds, 
representing  melancholy  and  raving  madness. 

The  next  sculptors  of  eminence  were  Rysbrack  and  Boubiliac, 
both  foragners,  the  latter  a  native  of  Lyons ;  and  though  their 
woi^s  are  destitute  of  the  purity  of  the  antique,  and  have  mudi 
of  the  flutter  of  the  old  French  school,  thev  are  possessed  of 
much  spirit  and  picturesque  effect.  The  other  sculptors  idio 
flourished  till  about  the  time  of  the  instituting  the  Royal  Aca« 
demy,  are  hardly  entided  to  our  notice. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  castellated  edifices, 
it  does  not  appear  that  architecture  in  England  had  any  fixed 
principles^  or  was  referable  to  any  known  style,  till  the  time  of 
inigo  Jones,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  L  The  first 
defflgns  of  this  artist  partook,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  style 
which  previuled  at  the  time,  consisting  of  a  barbarous  combina- 
tkm  of  gothic  and  Roman,  which  has  received  the  appellation  of 
Kmg  Jameis  Gothic ;  but,  on  a  second  visit  to  Italy,  he  im« 
proved  bis  taste,  adopted  the  pure  style  of  the  antique,  and 
successfully  imitated  the  simjJicity  and  breadth  of  manner  for 
^ich  the  fifiefit  specimens  are  so  eminently  distinguished.  The 
banqu^tkig-house  at  Whitehall,  the  queen's  house  at  Green- 
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wich,  and  the  church  of  St.  Paul^  Covent'  Garden,  ate  monu^ 
ments  of  his  taste  and  genius.  • 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  next  artist  of  emineilce  that 
appeared :  He  began  his  career  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  "  A 
**  variety  of  knowledge,^  says  Walpole,  "  proclaims  the  univer-. 
*<  sality,  a  multiplicity  of  works  the  abundance,  and  St.  Paul'sk 
**  the  greatness,  of  his  genius.  The  noblest  temple  (St.  Paul's,^ 
<«  the  largest  palace  (Hampton  Court,)  the  mo3t  sumptuous  hosr 
<<  pital  (Greenwich,)  in  such  a  place  as  Britain,  are  all  works  of 
<*  the  same  hand.''  Walpole  also  observes,  with  justice,  that  he 
had  great  abilities  rather  than  great  taste.  His  best  works  are» 
in  general,  deficient  in  simplicity,  and  crowded  with  sinidl  fea- 
.  tures  and  numerous  breaks ;  and  his  gothic  structures  show  he 
yvas  unacqusdpted  with  the  principles  of  that  style.  In  the  con- 
structive part  of  the  art,  he  was  the  most  scientific  architect  that 
has  yet  appeared,  as  is  testified  by  the  vast  dome  of  St.  PauPs^ 
which  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind. 

Sir  John  Vanburgh,  who  flourished  at  the  same  time,  was  a 
man  of  a  bold  and  original  genius ;  who,  in  following  out  his 
conceptions,  disregarded  alike  the  principles  of  the  andexits,  and 
all  recognized  rules  of  architectural  composition,  and  formed 
mighty  masses,  which  claim  our  admiration  for  their  highly  pic- 
turesque variety  of  contour,  and  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of 
their  efifect  In  examining,  however,  the  details  of  bis  structures, 
we  are  forcibly  struck  by  the  flagrant  improprieties  which  so 
frequently  present  themselves,  and  the  want  of  simplicity  and 
elegance  that  reigns  throughout.  Vanburgh  bad  a  host  qf  dis-i 
ciples  and  imitators,  who,  wanting  his  genius  and  imagination, 
adopted  all  his  defects,  without  any  of  those  redeeming  qualities 
which  reconcile  us  to  them ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  most  of 
those  clumsy  edifices  which  arose  at  that  time. 

Gibbs,  too,  an  artist  who  had  the  advantage  of  studying  ia 
Italy,  contributed  largely  to  increase  the  heavy  buildings  that 
every  where  raised  their  heads.  He  was  directly  opposite  tq 
Vanourgh ;  destitute  of  imagination  and  genius,  his  works  are 
regular  in  their  design ;  and,  without  striking  faults,  th^y  never 
interest  by  originality  of  invention,  or  gracefulness  of  outline. 
His  portico  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  in  London,  has  always  been 
admired  as  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind  of  which  the  me- 
tropolis can  boast. 

The  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Burlington,  who  had  devoted 
much  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  architecture,  succeeded  great- 
ly, by  the  correctness  of  their  taste  and  the  munificence  of 
their  patronage,  in  reviving  the  art,  and  r^Btonng  the  antiqy^ 
to  its  just  estimation. 
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.  About  the  time  at  which' we  are  now  atrired,  a  more  auspi. 
<nous  roormng^  dawned  on  the  arts,  which  beffan  to  emerge  from 
the  degradation  in.wiiich  they  had  so  long  been  held ;  the  ta- 
lents of  ^Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Wilson,  Cotes,  Chambers, 
Wilton,  and  others,  began  to  give  a  lustre  to  the  Enghsh  school 
wUdi  it  had  never  before  displayed;  ^ and  now  the  idea  of  an  as- 
sociation of  artists  first  presentea  itself. 

'^  At  the;anQUEd  exhibitions  of  the  paintings  and  drawings/'  sats  the  au- 
thor before  us^  '^^  which  obtained  the  premiums  of  the  S^iety  for  Uie  en- 
couragement of  Arts^  Manufactures^  and  Commerce^  it  was  then  customary 
with  artists  to  send  occasionally  iheir  works^  to  be  exhibited  with  those  of 
the  am^titors,  as  a  convenient  way  of  mi^dng  ^themselyes  known  to  the 
public.  But  the  visitors^  hearing  from  the  newspapers  only  of  die  pictures 
which  had  gained  the  prizes,  concluded  that  they  were  the  best  in  the  ex- 
hibitioh;^and  the  works  of  ihe  matured  artists  were  overlooked  in  ^e  at- 
tention paid  to  the  efforts  of  juvenile  emulation.  This  n^lect  mortified 
the  artistSy  and  induced  diem  to  form  themselv^  into  an  association  for  the 
exhibition  of  their  own  productions.  The  novelty  of  this  plan  attracted 
much  attention^  and  answered  the  exj^tations  of  those  with  whom  it  ori-« 
giaated.  Such  was  the  state  of  thinffs  with  the  artists  when  Mr.  West, 
came  to  En^nd ;  and  to  the  first  exhibition  after  his  arrival  he  sent  threa 
pictures,  llie  approbation  whidi  these  works  obtained^  induced  the  asso- 
ciatioB  to  elect  hun  one  of  the  directors ;  and  he  held  this  situation,  till  the 
sodety,  beginning  to  grow  rich  by  the  receipts  of  ihe.  .exhibitions,  the 
management  of  its  concerns  became  an  object  of  ambition.  This  associa- 
tion was  incorporated  in  1765j  under  the  designation  of  the  Incorporated' 
Artiste.'' 

As  the  subsequent  history  of  the  arts  in  Britidn  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  mem<nr  before  us,  we  shall 
make  a  short  digression,  in  order  to  give  some  account  of  this 
respectable  indiyidudL  His  pqblic  life  extended  over  a  period  of 
upwards  of  half  a  century,  and  that  by  far  the  most  interesting  in 
Its  hisUnry  to  every  Brito^i,  who,  duly  impressed  with  the  na- 
tional importance  of  the  arts  of  design,  wul  be  gratified  by  see- 
ing them  brought  from  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  and  ne^ 
gleet,  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  to  which  they  had  never  before  at- 
tmned  in  Britain,  and  a  superiority  over  all  the  contemporary 
schools  of  Europe. 

Benjamin  West  was  descended  from  an  ancient  English  fa- 
mily, who,  having  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Quakers,  emigra- 
ted in  1699  to  Pennsylvania,  in  America,  .where  the  disciples 
of  Penn  had  established  their  singular  polity ;  and  in  this  se- 
cluded spot,  in  the  year  1738^  Mr.  West  was  bom.  In  a  com- 
munity like  this,  the  pursuits  of  which  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
agricultural — cut.  o^  by  its  local  atuation  from  all  the  more  refin- 
ed enjoyments  of  civilized  society,-i-and  which  professed,  as  one 
of  its  fundamental  principles,  that  those  occupations  of  life  which 
had  not  a  direct  reterence  tp  utility^  by  ministering  to  the  wants 
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of  numkiiid,  werd  not  only  friTdbus  biit  sinftil««^t  is  almost  in. 
oonotivable  how  an  aititt  could  arise^  who,  solely  by  tbe  force  of 
his  own  talents,  diould  arriye  at  considerable  excellence ;  and  after 
having,  for  a  diort  time,  devoted  bit  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
great  master-jneces  o£  art  which  his  visit  to  Italy  opened  to  his 
view,  slK)uld  attain  the  first  rank  amonff  the  painters  of  his  dme* 
His  first  efibrts  were  executed  at  an  eany  age,  and  before  he  had 
seen  any  work  of  art.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  all  his  leisure 
hou]ps  to  this  study;  and  by  degrees,  through  the  commenda- 
tions  of  his  friends,  who  got  over  their  scruples,  and  the  succesf 
which  he  met  with  in  portrait  painting,  he  became  a  professional 
artist 

Passing  over  all  the  ttiinute  details  of  his  early  history,  with 
which  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Gait's  Memoir  alJounds,  we  find 
him  at  Home  in  the  year  1760.  Mr.  West  had  obtained  intro« 
ductions  to  several  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  at 
Rome,  to  whom  the  circumstance  of  an  American  commg  to 
study  painting  in  their  capital  was  a  matter  of  ^eat  novelty.  It 
excited  a  lively  curiosity  to  see  the  effect  which  the  works  of 
art  in  the  Belvidere  and  the  Vatican  would  produce  on  him ;  and 
an  the  day  after  his  arrival  the  following  circumstance  occur- 
red:—  .^ 

^  At  the  hour  appointed  the  company  assemhled^  and  a  procession  con* 
usdng  of  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  most  magnificent  equipages  in  me  ca- 
^tal  of  Christendom^  and  filled  with  some  of  the  most  erudite  characters  in 
Europe^  conducted  the  young  Quaker  to  view  the  masteipieces  of  art.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Apollo  snould  he  the  first  suhmitted  to  his  view^  be« 
cause  it  was  the  most  perfect  work  among  all  the  ornaments  of  Rome^  and^ 
consequently^  the  nest  calculated  to  produce  that  effect  which  the  company 
Were  anxious  to  witness.  The  statue  then  stood  in  a  case,  enclosed  with 
doors,  which  so  opened  as  to  disclose  it  at  once  to  full  view.  West  was 
placed  in  the  situation  where  it  was  to  he  seen  to  the  most  advantage,  and 
the  sj[>ectator8  arranged  themselves  on  each  side.  When  the  keeper  threw 
open  the  doors,  the  artist  felt  himself  surprised  with  a  sudden  recollection, 
altogether  different  from  the  gratification  he  had  expected;  and,  witlu)Ut 
being  aware  of  the  force  of  what  he  said,  exclaimed.  My  Ood,  how  like  it 
is  to  a  yoimg  Mohawk  warrior  V 

The  company,  on  this  exclaination  being  explained  to  them, 
were  exceedingly  mortified  to  find  that  the  god  of  then-  idolatry 
was  compared  to  a  savage. 

"  Being  questioned  as  to  the  points  of  resemblance  he  described  to  them 
the  education  of  the  Mohawk  Indians ;  their  dexterity  with  the  bow  and 
arrow ;  the  admirable  elasticity  of  their  limbs ;  how  much  their  active  life 
eacpands  the  chest,  while  the  quick  breathing  of  their  speed  in  the  chace, 
dilates  the  nostrils  with  that  i^arent  consciousness  of  vigour  which  is  So 
oobly  depicted  in  the  Apollo.  I  have  seen  them  often,"  added  be,  '^  stsnd^ 
ing  in  that  verv  attitude,  and  pursuing  with  an  intense  eye  the  know  which 
Uiey  had  just  discharged  from  their  bow.  The  Italians  were  delighted,  and 
flowed  that  a  better  criticism  had  rarely  been  pronounced  ou  the  merita  of 
^e  statue/ 
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'  Afta*  a  residence  of  three  years  at  Boine,  and  othto  places  in 
Italy  whidi  present  objects  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an 
artist,  he  determined,  before  returning  to  America,  to  visit  Eng* 
land,  where  he  arrived  in  176S.  With  his  usual  good  fortune 
he  obtained  introductions  to  many  of  the  most  eminent  characters 
in  Britain,  and,  amongst  others,  to  Mr.  Reynolds  (afterwards 
Sir  Joshua,)  and  R.  Wilson,  the  celebrated  landscape  painter ; 
to  Dr.  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  Dr.  Johnson,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester ;  and  Dr.  Drummond,  Archbishop  of  York.  These  three 
prelates  severally  employed  him  to  paint  for  them. 

"  The  encouragement  he  received  from  them  is  highly  creditable  to 
their  taste  and  hb^ality^  and  is  an  honourable  contrast  to  the  negligence 
with  which  all  that  concerned  the  fine  arts  were  treated  by  the  nobflity  and 
■opulent  gentry.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  mentioii  one  illui^trious  excep- 
tion. I^rd  Koddngham  offered  Mr.  West  £  700  per  aiinuin^  to  pahn  bis^ 
torical  subjects  for  his  mansion  in  Yorkshire ;  but  the  artist,  on  consultin;; 
his  friends,  found  them  unanimously  of  ophiion,  that  although  tlie  prospect 
of  encouragement  which  had  opened  to  nim,  ought  to  make  hiiu  resolve  to 
remain  in  England,  he  should  not  confine  himself  to  the  service  of  one  pa- 
tron, but  trust  to  the  public.'* 

Amongst  all  the  friends  of  Mr.  West,  none  was  so  active  and 
zealous  as  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  and  after  numerous  attempts 
which  he  made  to  rouse  the  nobility  in  farour  of  Mr.  West  and 
^e  arts  in  general, 

**  The  prejudices  which  he  found  almost  universally  entertained  against 
the  efforts  of  living  genius,  chagrined  him  exceedingly.  With  this  feeling, 
be  declared  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  exerted  themselves  with  the  sanie 
view,  that  he  saw  no  way  (Mf  engrafting  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  on  the  Bri- 
tish public,  unless  the  kmff  would  be  so  far  engaaed  in  the  attempt,  as  to 
make  it  fashionable  to  empby  living  artists,  according  to  the  bent  of  their 
respective  talents." 

.  He  resolved  to  do  his  best  endeavours  to  interest  his  Majesty 
in  the  imdertaking.  "  The  address  with  which  his  Grace  mana- 
^  ged  the  business,  evinced  great  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
<<  and  affords  a  pleasing  view  of  the  ingenuousness  of  the  king^s 
"  disposition.*" 

Mr.  West  had  for  some  time  been  engaged,  at  the  desire  of 
the  archbishop,  on  a  picture  of  Agrippina  landing  with  the  ashe^ 
qf  Germanicus;  which  being  finished^  and  meeting  with  the 
approbation  of  judges  in  whom  his  grace  had  confidence,  I^e 
went  to  court,  and  contrived  to  rouse  his  majesty^s  curiosity  to 
•see  the  artist  and  his  work ;  and  the  result  of  the  interview  that 
followed,  in  which  his  majesty  received  him  with  great  kindness 
and  condescension,  was  an  order  for  a  pictui'e  for  him,  the  sub- 
ject to  be  "  The  final  departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome,"  from 
Livy.  Thus  commenced  a  connection  with  his  majesty,  which 
was  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results;  both  to  Mr.  West 
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individually,  and  to  the  arts  in  Britsdn;  for  although  his  ma- 
jesty had  not  perhaps  any  natural  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 

^'  He  had  been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  architecture  by  Chambert, 
of  delineation  by  Moser^  and  of  perspective  by  Kirby ;  and  he  was  fullt 
aware  of  tjie  lustre  which  the  arts  have,  in  all  ages,  reflected  on  the  diir 
ferent  countries  in  which  the  cultivation  of  them  has  been  encouraged  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  events.  His  employment  of  Mr.  West, 
akhougfa  altogether  in  his  private  capacity,  was  therefore  not  without  a 
view  to  the  public  advantage ;  audit  is  the  more  4^erving  of  applause,  aa 
It  was  rather  the  resuk  of  principle  than  of  personal  predUection. 

A  friendly  intercourse  thus  commenced  between  his  majesty 
and  Mr.  West 

*'  He  was  frequently  invited  to  spend  the  eveping  at  Budcingham-house, 
where  he  was  ouen  detained  by  the  king  as  late  as  eleven  o'clock,  on  topics 
connected  with  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  in 
the  kingdom.  It  was  in  thes^jconv^sations  that  the  plan  of  ihe  royal  aca^ 
demy  was  digested." 

The  Society  of  Incorporated  Artieis  above-mentioned,  al- 
though it  derivxal  ita  claim  to  public  attention  solely  from  the 
few  eminent  af  tists  it  contained,  was  composed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  obscure  individuals,  of  little  professional  reputation,^ 
and  whose  views  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  were  di- 
rected more  to  their  own  personal  advantage  than  to  the  general 
interests  of  art.  Consisting  of  such  jarring  elements,  a  society 
could  not  Ipn^  conduct  its  plans  with  unanimity  or  on  a  liberal 
system,  and  me  animosities  and  disputes,  so  disgraceful  to  th6 
society,  which  followed,  led  to  the  secession  of  Reynolds 'and 
West,  and  several  others,  of  its  most  distinguished  members. 

'^  This  transaction  made  some  noise  at  the  time,  tind  it  happened  on  the 
very  day  when  Mr.  West  waited  on  the  king  with  his  sketch  of  the  depar-^ 
ture  of  Regulus,  that  the  newspapers  contained. some  account  of  the  matter 
His  majesty  inquired  ihe  cause  and  particulars  of  the  schism ;  and  Mr. 
West,  in  stating  what  they  were,  mentioned  that  the  principles  of  his  reli- 
gion^  made  him  regard  such  proceedings  as  exceedingly  derogatory  to  the 
professors  of  the  arts  of  peace.  This  led  the  king  to  say  that  he  would 
gladly  patronize  any  association  which  might  he  formed  more  immediately- 
calculated  to  improTe  the  arts.  Mr.  West,  after  retiring  from  the  palace^ 
communicated  this  to  Chambers  and  Moser,  and  upon  conferring  on  the 
fluhject  with  Mr.  Cotes,  it  was  agreed  that  the  four  should  constitute  them^ 
selves  a  pommittee  of  the  dissenting^  iirti^ts,  to  4raw  up  the  plan  for  an 
aoademy.  When  this  was  mentioned  to  his  msgesty,  he  not  only  approved 
of  their  determination,  hut  took  a  great  personal  interest  in  the  sdieme,  and 
even  drew  up  wiA  his  own  band  several  of  the  laws.'' 

Shortly  afterwards  a  meeting  of  those  artists,  who  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  association,  was  held,  when  the  code  of  laws  was 
read  and  accepted,  and  the  gentlemen  recommended  by  the 
king  to  fill  the  various  officies  were  appointed,  Reynolds  to  be 
president,  Chambers  treasurer,  Newton  secretary,  Moser  keeper. 
Penny  professor  of  painting,  Wale  professor  of  perspective,  and 
Dr.  Wuliam  Hunter  professor  of  anatomy ;  and  a  report  of  the 
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proceedings  having  been  made  to  his  majesty  next  day,  he  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  election,  and  thus  tne  academy  was  consti- 
tuted on  the  10th  December  1768,  under  the  title  of  the^Boyal 
Academy  of  Arts  of  London.  At  a  subse€|uent  meeting  the 
academicians  chose  a  council  to  assist  the  presicfent,  and  visitors 
to  superintend  the  schools  in  the  three  branches  of  art,  punting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture. 

The  new  establishment  was  to  be  supported  by  the  produce 
of  an  annual  exhibition,  and  the  deficiency  (if  any)  was  to  be 
supplied  out  of  his  majesty^s  privy  purse.  For  a  few  years  the 
infant  institution  required  the  aid  of  his  majesty^s  bounty,  and 
.he  at  various  times  was  pleased  to  advance  for  its  support,  sums 
to  the  amount  of  above  <£^5000.  <From  this  time  a  great  im- 
provement took  place  in  the  state  of  the  arts,  the  public  interest 
being  constantly  kept  up  by  the  annual  exhibitions;  and  the 
patronage  of  his  majesty,  and  the  magnificent  asylum  which, 
through  it,  the  academy  obtained  at  Somerset  House,  gave  it  a 
respectability  which  no  inlrinsic  merits  of  its  members  could 
have  conferred.  •        . 

By  the  new  lights  which  the  genius  and  taste  of  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  threw  upon  histoiy  and  portrait  painting,  the  Eng- 
lish school  acquired  a  character  distinct  from  any  thing  that  had 
bdTore  been  produced  in  art,  and  which  placed  its  reputation  on 
a  level  with  the. best  contemporary  schools  of  Europe.  Rey- 
nolds was  a  man  of  most  refined  taste,  though  perhaps  of  no 
great  fertility  df/ancy.  He  was  originally  a  pupil  of  Hudson, 
under  whom  correctness  of  design  was  not  to  be  learnt,  and  the 
want  of  it  is  the  principal  defect  in  his  works.  His  portraits 
possess  astonishing  brilliancy  of  colour  and  breath  of  chiar'' 
cscuro;  in  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his  attitudes,  and  the  air  of 
gentility  he  gave  his  figures,  he  has  never  been  excelled;  and 
he  displayed  astonishing  sagacity  and  judgment  in  seizing  the 
characters  of  his  originals,  and  disposing  them  with  regard  to 
attitude  and  gesture  in  the  most  appropriate  manner.  He  also 
occa»onally  painted  historical  subjects,  but  as  his  taste  led  him 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  colouring  and  effect,  and  as  hi^  know- 
ledge of  drawing  was  very  superficial,  his  works  display,  none  of 
that  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  composition,  strength  of  ex- 
pression, or  purity  of  design,  so  indispensable  in  the  grand 
style.  His  historical  works;  were  not  numerous,  but  to  those 
who  have  seen  his  large  picture  of  the  Infant  Hercules,  painted 
for  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  his  Macbeth  in  the  Shakspeare 
Gallery,  the  truth  a|, these  remarks  will  appear  sufficiently  ob- 
vious.  The  Hercfl/ds,^,  with  all  its  beauties  of  colouring,  was 
made  up  of  a  number  of  figures,  without  expression  or  vigour 
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of  drawing,  and  wbicb^  being  totally  luoonnected  with  the  story, 
contribute  nothing  to  the  illustration  of  the  piece.  The  Mac- 
beth, of  which  there  is  a  print  in  BoydelPs  Shakspeare,  was,  in 
pbint  of  conception  and  invention,  a  meagre  representation  of  tha 
scene  of  horrors  which  our  great  poet  drew ;  while  the  colouiv- 
hig,  for  its  depth  and  brilliancy,  was  the  most  splendid  and 
scientific  which  perhaps  the  whole  range  of  art  can  present. 
We  speak  of  the  picture  in  its  origintd .  state ;  for,  from  the 
evanescent  materials  which  Reynolds  frequently  employed,  both 
it  and  many  of  his  finest  works  have  lost  all  the  colouring 
which  originally  excited  so  much  admiration.  From  the  ap- 
plause which  the  excellencies  of  Reynolds  excited,  the  defects  of 
his  style  received  a  .sort  of  sanction  that  has  been  highly  inju- 
nous  to  the  English  school,  by  introducing  a  taste  for  the  more 
superficial  recommendations  ot  colouring  and  effect,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  scientific  design  and  powerful  and  appropriate  expres- 
sion. 

The  lustre  which  Reynolds  thus  shed  on  the  royal  academy, 
and  the  whole  English  school,  was  ably  sustainea  by  his  con- 
tenipdraries  and  successors,  who  in  their  various  departments 
displayed  such  excellence  as  to  redeem  the  credit  of  BritiA 
genius,  and  to  prove  that  the  stimulus  of  patronage  and  encou- 
ragement was  alone  wanting  to  rival  the  age  of  Leo  and  Julius. 
The  names  of  Mortimer,  Wright  of  Derby,  Romney,  Opie, 
Barry,  and  Northcote,  are  conspicuous  among  historical  paintera; 
in  landscape,  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Sandby,  Girtin,  Cozens; 
and  to  these  may  be  added  several  foreign  artists,  whose  talents 
contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  improvement  of  the  art. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  are  Bartolozzi,  in  the  double 
ch^acter  of  a  scientific  designer  and  engraver;  Zofianii,  in 
portrait ;  Loutherbourg  and  Zuccarelli  in  landscape ;  and  Fu- 
seli  as  a  historical  painter  and  a  learned  writer  on  art.  Sculpture 
tod,  which  liad  hieen  hitherto  practised  only  by  foreigners,  andL 
not  in  the  bfest  taste,  was  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Wilton, 
Banks,  the  Bacons,  Flaxman,  Westmacott,  Chantry,  and  others, 
who,  '\Xf.  adopting  the  antique  as  the  model  of  their  style,  have 
given  a  purity  of  taste  to  their  works,  which  none  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  England  have  exhibited. 

By  the  acquaintance  which  we  have  formed,  from  the  labours 
of  fituart,  Pars,  Revett,  Wilkins,  and  others,  with  the  finest  re- 
midns  of  Gredan  architecture,  the  majestic  style  of  the  Greeks 
has  been  naturalized  amongst  us,  end  a  style  ef  grandeur  and 
nmplidty  has  gradually  assumed  the  place  of  die  laboured  litUe'^ 
ness  and  ungraceful  details  of  most  of  our  former  works  in  this 
art. 
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The  accuracy  and  minuteness  with  which  these  interesting 
remains  rf  antiquity  have  been  delineated,  have  afforded  to  the 
architects  of  the  present  day,  opportunities  g£  improvement 
which  were  not  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors;  but  it  is  to  be  re* 
greted,  that  although  correct  taste  has  been  more  generally 
diffiised,  and  displays  itself  in  the  purity  of  style  of  most  of 
our  villas,  and  the  like,  whether  in  me  general  distribution  of 
the  masses  or  in  the  various  details,  it  has  had  less  influence  in 
those  great  public  edifices]  which  offered  ^e  greatest  scope  for 
g;randeur  and  elegance  pf  conception^  Those  erected  in  and 
about  London,  even  at  enormous  expense,  have,  with  very  few 
^ceptions,  betrayed  a  total  disregard  of  those  great  principles 
of  architectonic  o(Hnposition  by  which  the  works  of  the  ancients 
have  obtiuned  the  admiration  of  civilized  mankind.  In  order  to 
make  ourselves  more  clearly  understood  on  this  subject,  we  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  diose  recent  edifices  which  wa 
con^der  most  liable  to  reprehension. 

fivery  circumstance  respecting  the  new  Custom-house,  the  ad* 
vantages  of  its  site  on  the  Thames,  the  scale  of  magnitude  on 
which  it  is  constructed,^d  the  immense  funds  devoted  to  its  earecm 
1^0109  gftve  u»  a  nght  to  expect  the  combination  of  unity  and  gran- 
deur of  design,  and  elegance  of  decoration.  This  vast  edifice  con* 
^istsc^ three  separate  divisions;  that  in  the  centre  has  a  range  of 
long  arched  windows,  and  is  otherwise  deficient  in  architectural 
decoration ;  the  wings  have  in  thdr  centre  a  range  of  six  Ionic 
coliimns^  with  a  p^roper  entablature;  but  the  discrepancy  between 
the  centre  and  win^s,  in  the  plainness  of  the  one  ana  the  rich* 
ness  pf  the  others,  is  such,  as  to  destroy  all  conformity  amongst 
these  partS)  and^  instead  of  suggesting  the  idea  of  one  great  whrne* 
^  present  the  iq>pearance  ofthree  distinct  structures.  These 
omsideratioos  iniduce  us  to  regard  this  edifice  in  its  River  front 
an  a  .complete  failure,  and  to  regret  that  so  fine  an  opportunity 
has  be^i  Ic^t  of  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  the  justly  celebrat- 
mi  fit^e  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  It  is  but  rendering  justice, 
however,  to  the  artist,  to  notice  the  long  room  as  a  very  fine  spe* 
qimen  of  internal  architecture. 

Th0  front  of  Coveot  Garden  Theatre  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  taste  of  its  architect.  We  ccmsider  that  if  the  portico  had 
be^  extended  to  six  instead  of  four  columns,  it  would  have  been 
a  decided  improvement,  and  that  the  grave  character  of  the  Qre^ 
cian  Doric  is  not  so  appropriate  for  a  theatre  as  a  senate-house,  or 
Qouri  of  justice.  The  new  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bonne  is  a 
d^uQture  on  which  a  large  sum  of  mcmey  has  beqn  most  unprofit- 
My  squandered.    Externally  and  internally  it  is  a  most  grotesque 
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oompontion;  the  spire  is  distinguished  by  a  very  striking  pecu- 
liarity—a sort  of  peristyle,  consisting  of  caryatides  of  singular  ap- 
pearance. But  its  absurdities  are  m  some  degreie  red^med  by 
Its  very  fine  heamstyle  Corinthian  portico.  Waterloo  Bridge, 
amongst  the  recent  architectural  works  of  the  Metropolis,  is  enti- 
tled to  our  particular  attention,  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
edifices  of  this  kind  in  existence.  To  the  greatness  and  equality 
of  dimensions  of  its  nine  elliptical  arches,  and  the  long  straight 
line  of  its  parapet,  are  to  be  ascribed  the  magnificence  and  gran* 
deur  of  e^ct  which  strike  us  so  forcibly — and  which  we  look  for 
in  vain  in  bridges  which  have  a  curved  headway,  and  arches 
increasing  in  magnitude  from  the  ends  to  the  centre — a  mode  of 
construction  which  has  hitherto,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ex- 
clusively prevailed.  The  Grecian  Doric  columns  over  the  piers 
are  however  very  objectionable,  as  ill  adapted  to  this  species  of 
architecture,  and  as  ^rae.more  appropriate  decoration  than  any 
of  the  orders  might  have  been  adopted.  The  idea  of  this  Bridge 
has  been  obviously  derived  from  the  Pont  de  NeutUyy  by  Perro- 
net ;  but  notwithstanding  the  defects  we  have  notic^,  it  is  su- 
perior in  many  particulars  to  that  celebrated  structure. 
.  The  new  street  leading  from  Pall  Mall  to  Portiand  Place,  and 
the  other  improvements  in  progress  in  that  part  of  the  Metrc^)o- 
lis,  claim  our  attention  from  the  extent  in  which  these  operations 
are  conducted,  and  as  they  forcibly  illustrate  our  proposition, 
that  the  prevailing  taste  is  not  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
advanced  state  of  our  knowledge  in  the  sound  principles  of  art. 
In  street  architecture,  when  conducted  on  so  extensive  a  scale, 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  picturesque  irregularity  is  pre^ 
ferable  to  the  principle  usually  adopted,  where  the  uniformity 
of  long  ranges  of  houses  is  obviated  by  projecting  the  centre  and 
wings,  or  some  similar  method. .  It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore, 
we  observe  in  these  improvements,  the  fine  effect  produced  by 
variety  of  outline,  and  the  contrast  of  the  plain  and  simple  builcl- 
ings  with  those  of  a  more  embellished  character.  But  here  our  ^ 
commendation  must  end,  for  nothing  can  exceed  the  absurdity 
and  extravagance  of  the  details  of  the  various  buildings ;  in  them 
Mr.  Nash  has  set  all  authority  at  defiance, — rusticated  columns 
and  other  corruptions  of  Vignola  and  Inigo*  Jones,  and  the  mon- 
strous combinations  of  King  Jameses  6rO^Aic  obtruding  themselves 
at  every  step,  and  loudly  proclaiming  that  novelty,  and  not  purity 
of  design,  forms  the  groundwork  of  his  style. 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  said  a  few  words  on  the  perni- 
cious tendency  of  the  present  prevailing  taste  for  the  Grothic  style, 

■  We  speak  here  of  his  early  manner. 
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which,  whether  for  our  ecclesiastical  or  civil  purposes,  is  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  manners :  in  particular  w^ 
intended  to  have  given  some  strictures  on  the  modern  Gothic 
fronts  of  the  houses  of  Parliament,  Kew  Palace,  and  some  other 
edifidss  we  could  name ;  but  at  present  we  shall  merely  say  that 
they  merit  our  utter  disapprobation. 

In  engraving,  the  EngUsh  school  maintained  the  reputation 
which  Woollett,  Vivares,  Strange,  and  others  had  acquired  for  it. 
Hall,  Legat,  Basire,  Earlom,  Ryland,  and  Heath,  prosecuted  tb^ 
Une  manner  upon  the  soundest  principles,  and  with  the  greatest 
success.  Ryland,  besides  the  excellence  which  he  displayed  in 
this  manner,  of  which  his  Jupiter  and  Leda,  after  Bpucher,  is  so 
fine  an  example,  introduced  the  stippled,  chalked,  or  dotted  man^ 
ner,  which  he  had  learnt  in  France ;  and  by  the  success  with 
which  he  cultivated  it,  he  procured  it  so  favourable  a  reception^ 
as  to  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  higher  departments 
of  engraving.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  confined,*  and  very  pro- 
perly, to  small  portraits. 

Sandby,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  English  water- 
colour  punting,  also  introduced  from  France  the  art  of  aquatinta 
engraving,  which,  by  the  improvements  it  has  subsequently  re^ 
ceived  from  several  English  artists,  has  been  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, particularly  in  landscape,  and  in  such  book-illustrations 
as  could  not  bear  the  expense  of  the  line  manner. 

Mezzotinto,  which  had  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  por- 
trmts,  was,  by  Valentine  Green,  applied  to  historical  subjects  of  a 
large  size,  which  he  executed  with  great  beauty  of  effect,  and 
fidelity  to  the  originals. 

In  short,  such  was  the  excellence  of  the  British  school  of  en- 
graving,  that  the  works  of  British  artists  came  into  high  estima- 
tion  on  the  Continent,  and  soon  formed  an  interesting  branch  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country ;  and  although  we  have  no  reason 
to  say  that  any  decline  in  the  talent  of  our  artists  has  taken  place, 
we  have  to  regret  that,  probably  from  want  of  spirit-in  publish- 
ers, the  art,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  historical  subjects  and 
heroic  landscape,  has  been  engaged  chiefly  in  the  drudgery  ot 
topographical  subjects  and  book  decorations.  These,  although 
sufiiciently  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  nevertheless, 
as  damping  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  and  throwing  out  of  view 
the  higher  objects  of  art,  must  have  had  a  pernicious  influence 
on  the  advancement  of  taste  in  the  country. 
;.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  endeavour  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  improving  the  arts  of 
design  since  its  establishment.     For  this  purpose  we  shall  take  a 

VOfc.  V.    MO.   I*  D 
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view  of  its  constitution,  and  the  means  of  instruction  which  it 
affords  to  its  students. 

This  institution  consists  of  forty  academicians,  who  may  be 
painters,  sculptors,  or  architects ;  with  twenty  associates,  from 
amongst  whom  vacancies  in  the  list  of  academicians  are  filled  up ; 
and  six  associate  engravers.  Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Academy,  drawing  or  design  has  been  the  only  branch  of  art,  to 
the  advancement  of  the  students  in  which  any  considerable  atten- 
tion ]pa8  been  paid.  In  this  department  there  are  two  schools,  the 
untlque  academy ^  and  the  model  academy.  The  former  is  furnished 
with  an  excellent  collection  of  the  finest  casts  from  the  choicest 
remains  of  ancient  art,  and  is  under  the  special  superintendance 
of  the  keeper^  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  the  students.  The 
model  academy  is  under  the  care  of  a  visitor^  as  he  is  called, 
chosen  from  the  academicians,  who  take  the  duty  monthly  in  ro- 
tation.  Those  students  who  have  acquired  due  proficiency  in 
drawing  from  the  antique,  on  applying  to  the  council,  and  pro- 
ducing a  specimen  of  their  progress,  are  admissible  to  the  model 
academy.  vThe  object  of  study  here  is  the  naked  figure,  or 
living'  model.  The  whole  of  the  anatomical  instruction  afforded 
by  the  Academy  consists  of  six  lectures  given  by  the  Professor, 
illustrated  by  the  skeleton  and  plaster-casts  of  the  external  mus- 
cles, the  motions  of  which  are  exemplified  on  the  living  model. 
This,  on  the  whole,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  imperfect  mode 
of  teaching  anatomy,  as  the  course  is  short,  and  the  dead  subject 
is  never  presented  before  the  pupils,  who,  of  course,  have  no  op- 
portunities for  dissection. 

Six  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  season,  by  the 
Professor  of  Painting ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  learning  and 
knowledge  of  the  art  which  Mr.  Fuseli  has  evinced,  these  lec- 
tures lose  much  of  the  interest  they  would  have,  as,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Head's  three  copies  after  Rubens,  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hiirs  copies  of  the  cartoons,  and  the  Diploma  Pictures  in  the 
Council-room,  (pres^ted  by  the  academicians  on  their  election,) 
there  are  no  pictures  which  the  Professor  can  refer  to  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject.  Very  recently,  the  Academy,  stimulated 
by  the  more  liberal  example  of  the  British  Institution,  has  open- 
ed a  school  of  colouring,  by  setting  before  the  students  a  few 
specimens  of  the  most  celebrated  old  masters,  borrowed  for  the 
purpose.  This  will  supply  one  great  desideratum  in  the  estab- 
lishment, and  be  a  decided  advantage  to  the  students.  ^ 

Six  lectures  are  delivered  by  the  Professor  of  Sculpture,  and 
the  same  number  on  architecture.  A  course  of  lectures  is  also 
at  present  delivered  by  Mr.  Turner,  Professor  of  Perspective. 
They  are  remarkable  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  drawings  he 
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exhibits  for  their  illustration,  and  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
teach  this  art,  in  all  its  complicated  details  and  minute  processes, 
without  accompanying  the  fectures  with  practical  exercises. 

There  is  also  a  lectureship  for  architecture,  which,  for  some 
yeats  past,  has  been  ably  filled  by  Mr.  Soane,  as  far  as  the  means 
afforded  by  the  Academy  can  render  the  talents  and  learning  of 
the  Professor  useful  or  efficient. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  industry  of  the  students,  prize  me- 
dals are  annlially  given  for  the  drawing  of  Academy  figures 
from  the  antique  and  from  the  model,  historical  compositions  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  elevations  and  perspective  drawings  of 
buildings,  and  designs  in  architecture.  By  receiving  a  certain 
number  of  these  medals,  joined  to  the  recommendations  of  ta- 
lent, a  student  is  entitled  to  receive  a  certain  annual  sum,  to  en- 
able him  to  travel  for  his  farther  improvement. 

The  Academy  also  contains  a  library,  consisting  chiefly  of 
works  on  subjects  connected  with  art ;  and  to  it  the  students  are 
admitted  during  a  few  hours  in  the  week. 

The  expenses  of  the  establishment,  including  salaries  to  office- 
bearers, and  the  fund  for  widows  and  decayed  members,  are 
maintained  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Annual  Exhibition ;  and 
these,  besides  answering  all  necessary  demands,  have  accumulat- 
ed, it  is  understood,  to  a  very  large  sum.  At  first  sight  we 
should  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  most  liberal  provision  has  been 
made  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Academy,  and  that  it  con- 
tained within  itself  every  thing  necessary  for  the  instruction  of 
its  students,  and  for  attracting  the  public  attention  to  an  object 
of  so  great  national  importance  as  the  fine  arts  undoubtedly  are. 
But,  on  comparing  it  with  other  institvitions  of  the  same  kind 
in  Italy  and  France,  we  find  a  woful  deficiency.  In  the  de- 
partment of  design^  where  most  has  been  done,  much  still  re- 
mains to  do.  Although  the  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique 
is  fespectable,  there  is  not  a  single  marble  statue,  no  collection  of 
prints  to  which  the  student  can  refer  for  the  principles  of  inven- 
tion, composition,  or  expression ;  and  anatomy,  the  basis  of  all 
excellence  in  drawing,  is  so  imperfectly  taught,  that  the  students 
who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of  this 
science,  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  time  at  the  medical  schools 
of  the  metropolis.  As  the  funds  of  the  Institution  are  sufficient- 
ly ample,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  for  the  students  if  a 
collection  of  the  best  engravings  were  formed.  This,  while  it 
promoted  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Academy,  if  judiciously 
selected  and  systematically  arranged,  would  pve  the  public  a 
more  correct  view  of  the  history  and  progress  of  art,  and  thus 
excite  a  warm  feeling  on  the  subject,  which  would  ultimately 
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redound  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  were  morre  inrmediately 
connected  with  the  arts.  But  the  students  of  architecture  have 
still  more  ground  of  compliant,  as  this  art,  which  requires  so 
jnuch  varied  knowledge,  is  taught  solely  in  six  annual  lectures, 
chiefly  historical  and  critical,  and  is  patronized  only  by  two  an- 
nual medals.  There  are  no  means  of  instruction  provided  for 
mathematics,  as  applicable  to  constructive  architecture,  and  not 
a  single  model  of  a  building,—^  defect  which  nothing  can  sup- 
ply. It  does  not  appear  that,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Aca- 
demy, any  of  its  members,  except  the  late  Mr.  Barry,  took 
much  interest  in  this  department  of  its  internal  administration  ; 
and  unfortunately,  notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  ardour  of  his  devotion  to  the  art,  he  possessed  too  irri- 
table a  temperament,  and  too  unconciliating  manners,  to  acquire 
any  influence  over  his  co-academicians,  and  succeed  in  so  difficult 
an  undertaking  as  introducing  improvements  of  so  liberal  a  cha- 
racter *. 

The  British  Institution,  however,  has  supplied  many  of  the 
desiderata  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  been  highly  favourable 
to  the  arts  of  Britain,  by  directing  the  public  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  them,  and  encouraging  excellence  by  procuring  a 
market  for  meritorious  works  of  art.  This  Institution  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  1805,  under  the  patronage  of  his  late  Majesty, 
and  is  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  by  the  prpceeas  of  the  exhibitions.  From  the  work  before 
us  we  learn  that  Mr.  West  had  been  very  active  in  promoting 
this  Institution,  and  endeavouring  to  procure  for  it  the  as^st- 
ance  df  Government, — an  undertaking  to  which  he  was  excited 
by  contemplating  the  magnificent  projects  entertmned  by  Bona^ 
parte,  as  aetailed  to  him  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  at  the  peace 
of  1802. 

''  This  ioformation  made  jPvery  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mr. 
West,  and  he  felt  extremely  sorrowful  when  he  reflected,  that  hitherto  the 
Britidi  Goyemment  had  done  nothing  decidedly  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  those  arts,  which  may  justly  be  said  to  constitute  the  olive- 
wreath  on  the  hrows  of  every  great  nation. 

Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  Francis  Baring  happening  to  be  at  that 
time  at  Paris,  an  interesting  discussion  took  plaoe  on  the  subject, 
and 

*'  Mr.  West  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what  manner  he  considered  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  of  the  utmost  importance,  even  in  a  commercial 

•  See  bis  Letter  to  the  Billettanti  Society — a  work  which,  in  a  very  intemperate 
strtan  of  language,  exhibits  the  most  liberal  views  of  art,  and  the  most  rational  hints 
^  Improving  the  state  of  the  Academy,  in  reference  to  the  education  of  its  students. 
We  believe  ^e  publication  of  this  letter  was  the  chief  cause  ot  his  expulsion  from  the 
l^oyal  Academy. 
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point  of  view^  in  England.  Mr.  Fox  paid  great  attention  to  what  he  said^ 
and  observed^  in  a  tone  of  regret^  '  I  nave  been  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  po- 
litics fiom  my.  infancy^  and  never  before  was  so  much  struck  with  the  ad- 
vantage^ even  in  a  politiGal  bearing,  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  pro^rity  as  well 
as  the  renown  of  a  kingdom :  and  I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  West,  that  if  ever 
I  have  it  in  my  po^er  to  influence  our  government  to  promote  the  arts,  the 
conversation  we  nave  had  to-day  shall  not  be  foigotten.'  Sir  Francis  Baring 
also  concurred  in  opinion,  that  it  was  really  become  the  imperious  duty  of 
the  British  nation  to  do  something  for  a  class  of  art,  that  undoubtedly 
tended  to  improve  the  beauty  and  multiply  the  variety  of  manufactures, 
independently  of  all  monumental  considerations.  When  Mr.  West  had 
returned  home,  the  subject  was  renewed  with  Sir  F.  Baring;  and  he  en* 
deavoured  to  set  on  foot  the  formation  of  a  Society  which  i£ouId  have  the 
encoum^ement  of  the  fine  arts  for  its  object,  and  thought  that  government 
might  be  induced  to  give  its  pecuniary  assistance.  Sir  Thomas  Barnard 
took  up  the  idea  with  great  zeal,  and  several  meetlQgs  took  place  at  Mr. 
Weat's  bouse,  at  which  Mr.  Charles  Long  and  Sir  Abraham  Hume  were 
present,  which  terminated  in  the  formation  of  that  association  which  now 
constitutes  the  British  Institution,  in  Pall  Mall.  Mr.  Long  undertook  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  then  again  in  power^  on  the  subject,  and  the 
proposal  was  received  by  him  with  much  apparent  sincerity.  But  a  disas- 
trous series  of  public  events  about  the  same  time  commenoed :  the  attention 
of  the  minister  was  absorbed  in  the  immediate  peril  of  the  state,  and  he  fell 
a  victim  to  his  anxieties,  without  havine  had  it  in  his  |>ower  to  farther  the 
objects  of  the  association.  At  the  death  of  hi«  great  nval,  Mr.  Fox  came 
into  office ;  and  he  sooii  after  called  on  Mr.  West,  and  reminding  him  of 
die  conversation  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  said,  '  It  is  my  earnest  in« 
tention^  as  soon  as  I  am  firmlv  seated  on  the  saddle,  to  redeem  the  promise 
that  I  then  made.'  But  he  also  was  frustrated  in  his  intentions,  and  fell  a . 
sacrifice  to  disease  without  being  able  to  take  any  step  in  the  business.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Shakesperian  Gallery  was  offered  for  sale;  and  the  gen« 
tlemen  interested  in  this  project  raised  a  sum  of  money  by  subserip&on, 
and  pnrdiased  that  buildmg  with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  approach 
to  a  proposed  national  gallerv.  From  Mr.  Perdval  the  scheme  met  with 
a  £aur  different  reception.  He  listened  to  the  representations  that  Mr.  West 
made  to  him  with  repressive  coldness ;  for  he  seemed  to  consider  the  whole 
objects  of  the  British  Institution,  and  the  reasons  adduced  in  support  of  the 
cliunu  which  the  interests  of  the  arts  had  on  government,  as  the  visionary 
purposes  of  vain  enthusiasm.  An  incident,  however,  occurred,  which  in- 
duced him  to  change  his  opinion  of  the  utility  of  the  fine  arts. 

"  At  the  anniversary  dinner,  in  1812,  befcxre  the  opening  (of  the  exhibi- 
tion) of  the  Academy,  he  was  present,  with  other  public  characters.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  President  was  seated  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  on 
his  left  Lord  Liverpool,  and  on  the  right  of'  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  PercivaJp 
A  conversation  took^ace,  naturally  inspired  by  the  circumstances  of  the  meet*- 
ing,  in  which  Mr.  West  recapitulated  what  he  had  formerly  so  often  urged, 
and  Mr.  Percival,  perceiving  the  impression  which  his  observations  made  on 
those  to  whom  they  were  particularly  addreraed,  requested  him  to  put  his 
ideas  on  th«  subject  in  wnting,  and  he  would  lay  it  before  the  Prince  Be^ 
g&iU  This  took  place  on  Saturday,  on  Wednesday  Mr.  West  delivered  his 
memorial;  on  the  Friday  following  Mr.  Percival  was  assassinated;  and  since 
that  time  nothing  farther  has  been  done  in  the  business. 

"  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  notice  here,  that  when  it  was  first  proposed 
to  die  King  to  saiiction  the  establishment  of  the  British  Institution  widihib 
pstrona^,  ae  made  some  objection,  conceiving  that  it  was  likely  to  interfere 
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with  the  Royal  Academy^  which  he  justly  coDsidered  with  the  partiality  of 
ft  parent  But  on  Mr.  West  explaining  to  hini^  that  the  two  institutions 
were  very  different  in  their  objects,  the  Academy  being  formed  for  the  in? 
struction  of  pupils,  and  the  other  for  the  encouragement  of  artists  arrived 
at  maturity,  in  their  profession,  his  Majesty  rea£ly  consented  to  receive 
the  deputation  of  the  association  appoint^  to  wait  on  him  in  form,  to  soli7 
cit  his  patronise.  Except,  however,  the  honour  of  the  King's  name,  the 
British  Institution,  formed  expressly  for  the  improvement,  of  the  public 
taste,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  has  received  neither  aid 
nor  countenance  as  yet  from  the  state." 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  disappointnients,  and  the 
total  apathy  of  government,  the  directors  of  the  British  Institu- 
tion, by  their  judicious  management,  have  been  enabled  to  give 
a  stimulus  to  the  arts  which  has  been  productive  of  the  most 
decided  improvement  on  the  taste  of  the  country.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  institution  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 
In  the  beginning  of  each  year,  it  opens  with  an  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  living  artists,  being  their  own  property,  and  for  sale. 
The  keeper,  who  manages  all  the  details  of  the  business,  has  a 
book,  containing  the  prices  of  all  the  works  in  the  exhibition, 
and  is  empowered  to  conclude  bargains  with  intending  pur- 
chasers ;  and  in  this  mantier  a  great  number  of  works  of  art 
is  annually  disposed  of.  The  directors  of  the  institution,  ac- 
cording to  their  discretion,  confer  premiums  on  the  best  pictures, 
and  sometimes  purchase  them  for  the  use  of  their  gallery.  The 
plan  of  forming  a  collection  of  their  own,  is  in  many  respects 
highly  to  be  commended,  as  one  great  step  to  the  forpiation  of  a 
national  gallery  of  art,  hitherto  so  great  a  desideratum  in  Bri- 
tain ;  for  while  it  will  afford  an  asylum  to  those  great  produc- 
tion^  of  the  pencil,  which,  from  their  magnitude  of  dimensions, 
are  only  suited  to  public  halls,  it  must  tend  to  produce  in  the 
public  mind,  a  keener  relish  for  historical  art,  and  a  delicacy  of 
tact  in  matters  of  taste,  which  will  ultimately  have  an  extensive 
influence  over  every  other  department  of  painting.  When  the 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  living  artists  closes,  it  is  succeeded  by 
another  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  according  to  some  par- 
ticular arrangement  or  classification,  thus  affording  to  the  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  to  the  pubUc,  illustration  of  some  great  principle 
of  art,  and  at  the  same  time^assisting  in  supplying  funds,  which 
are  liberally  appropriated  to  the  encouragement  of  living  genius. 
The  season  then  concludes  with  a  small  coUeption  of  choice 
specimens  of  the  old  masters,  which  are  devoted  excluMvely  to 
the  study  of  such  artists  as  are  admitted  for  the  purpose.  The 
specimens  of  the  old  masters  are  borrowed  by  the  directors  from 
the  various  private  collections;  and  as  tnese  are  numerous 
throughout  England,  it  is  a  fund  that  will  not  Ukely  be  soon 
exhausted.     The  students  are  not  permitted  to  copy  whole  pic. 
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tures,  but  recommended  to  imitate  the  style  and  feeling  of  the 
master  they  select,  by  making  a  companion  to  the  work  before 
them ;  by  which  judicious  regulation  the  imagination  and  taste 
of  the  student  are  thoroughly  exerted,  and  servile  imitation 
prevented. 

We  shall  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  encouragement  that 
has  been  given  to  historical  painting  in  England  since  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Royal  Academy.  We  have  already  shewn  that  por- 
trait-painting was  the  only  branch  of  art  that  met  with  public 
encouragement  in  England ;  and  that  as  it  was  not  directed  by 
any  liberal  views  to  the  advancement  of  art,  but  solely  originat- 
ed in  the  usual  motives  of  private  vanity,  it  had  no  influence 
in  improving  or  extending  the  boundaries  of  national  taste.  It 
is  no  less  true,  that  the  exertions  of  the  eminent  men  who  first 
supported  the  Royal  Academy,  however  they  improved  the  art 
by  the  annual  exhibitions,  could,  without  the  assistance  of  go- 
vernment, effect  as  little  in  directing  to  its  legitimate  channels 
the  current  of  public  opinion.  Even  the  influence  of  his  late 
majesty  seems  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  as  his  patronage  of 
Mr.  West,  liberal  as  it  was,  was  more  the  result  of  personal  re- 
gard for  the  artist,  than  of  any  enlarged  notions  with  respect  to 
art,  and  w^s  conferred  rather  in  his  private  capacity  than  as  the 
head  of  the  state.  Had  the  king,  instead  of  confining  his  pa- 
tronage to  one  individual,  however  meritorious  as  an  artist, 
called  in  all  the  talent  of  the  British  school  to  his  service,  the 
decorations  he  projected  would  have  been  much  more  interest- 
ing from  their  variety  of  character,  and,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  of  much  greater  advantage  in  stimulating  genius  and  dif- 
fusing taste.  The  following  passage  is  interesting,  as  describ- 
ing the  origin  of  Mr.  Wesf  s  great  work  in  Windsor  Castle,  and 
the  extent  of  the  patronage  he  received,  besides  placing  in  a 
very  amiable  point  of  view  the  character  of  the  late  King. 

*^  The  king,  recollecting  that  Windsor  Castle  had  been  erected  in  its 
present  form  by  £dward  the  Third,  said  he  thought  the  achievements  of 
nis  splendid  reign  were  calculated  for  pictures,  and  would  prove  very  suita- 
ble ornaments  to  the  halls  and  chambers  of  that  venerable  edifice.'  *  In 
the  execution  of  these  different  historical  subjects  the  king  took  a  great 
personal  interest,  and  one  piece  became  the  cause  of  another,  until  he  ac- 
tually acquired  a  feeling  like  enthusiasm  for  the  arts,  and  he  began  to  think 
that  the  tolerant  temper  of  the  age  was  favourable  to  the  introduction  of 
pictures  into  churches.  At  the  same  time,  his  scrupulous  respect  for  what 
waff  imderstood  to  be  the  usage,  if  not  the  law,  relative  to  tne  case,  pre- 
vented him  for  some  time  from  taking  any  decisive  step.  In  the  course  of 
different  conversations  with  Mr.  West  on  this  subject,  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  erecting  a  magnificent  oratory  or  private  chapel,  in  the  Horn's  Court 
at  Windsor  Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  a  pictorial  illustration 
of  the  history  of  revealed  religion.  But  before  engaging  in  this  superb 
undertaking,  ne  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  some  eminent  members  of 
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the  churchy  who  ecjjoyed  his  confideiKse^  as  to  the  ^opriety  of  ihe  design. 
Accordingly  he  desired  Mr.  West  to  draw  up  a  list  of  sulgedts  from  the 
Bible,  susceptible  of  pictorial  representation,  which  Christians  of  all  deno- 
minations might  contemplate  without  offence  to  their  tenets ;  and  he  in- 
vited Dr.  Hurd,  afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr.  Douglas,  bishc^  of 
Salisbury,  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  several  other  dignitaries,  along  with 
the  artist,  to  consider  the  business.  He  explained  to  the  meeting  his 
scruples,  declaring  that  he  did  not  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  owing  to  his 
high  station  in  the  state,  feel  himself  a  free  agent ;  that  he  was  certainly 
desirous  of  seeing  the  churches  adorned  with  the  endeavours  of  art,  and 
would  deem  it  the  greatest  glory  of  his  reign  to  be  distinguished,  above  all 
others  in  the  annals  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  progress  and  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  peace.  ^  But  when  I  reflect,  said  his  majesty,  how  the  ornaments  of 
art  in  the  churches  were  condemned  at  the  Reformation,  and  still  more  re- 
cently at  the  unhappy  times  of  Charles  I.  I  am  anxious  to  govern  my  own 
wishes  not  only  by  what  is  right,  but  by  what  is  prudent,  in  this  matter. 
If  it  is  conceived  that,  as  head  of  the  church  of  En^and,  1  am  tacitly  bound 
to  prevent  any  such  ornaments  from  being  introduced  into  places  of  wor- 
ship, or  if  it  be  considered  as  at  all  savouring  in  any  degree  of  a  pcrpish 
practice,  however  decidedly  I  may  myself  think  it  innocent,  I  will  proceed 
no  farther  in  the  business.  He  then  requested  the  churchmen  to  examine 
the  matter  thoroughl}r^  and  appointed  a  particular  day  for  them  to  report  to 
him  the  result  of  their  investigation ;  presenting  to  them  at  the  same  time 
a  paper  containing  a  list  of  thirty-five  subjects,  which  he  had  formed  with 
the  artist,  for  the  decorations  of  the  intended  chapel." 

The  opinion  of  these  clergymen  being  favourable  to  the  un- 
dertaking, which,  they  said,  in  no  respect  violated  the  laws  or 
usages  of  the  church  of  England,  Mr.  West  received  instruc- 
tions to  begin  the  work,  and  a  design  for  the  chapel  was  ^ven 
by  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  king^s  architect.  The  work  uius  went  .on 
till  it  was  interrupted  by  a  private  occurrence, 

**  Originating  in  circumstances  that  tend  to  throw  a  light  on  some  of 
the  proceedings  that  were  deemed  expedient  to  be  adopted  during  the  occa- 
sional eclipses  of  the  king  s  understanding.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years 
Mr.  West  had  received  all  his  orders  from  the  king  in  person :  the  prices 
of  the  pictures  were  adjusted  with  his  majesty :  and  the  whole  embellish- 
ment of  Windsor  Castle,  in  what  related  to  the  Scriptural  and  historical 
subjects,  was  concerted  between  them  without  the  intervention  of  a  third 
party.  But  in  the  summer  of  1801,  when  the  court  was  at  Weymouth, 
Mr.  Wyatt  called  on  Mr.  West,  and  said  he  was  requested  by  authority  to 
inform  liim,  that  the  pictures  painting  for  his  majesty's  chapel  at  Windsor 
should  be  suspended  till  further  orders.  On  interrogating  Mr.  Wyatt -as 
to  his  authority,  he  found  that  it  was  not  from  the  king,  and  he  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  orders  were  given  by  the  Queen  at  Weymoutib.  What 
was  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health  at  that  time,  is  now  a  matter  of  histo- 
rical curiosity.' " 

A  proceeding  so  injurious  to  his  interests,  and  so  unexpected, 
aflFected  Mr.  West  deeply,  and  at  last,  urged  hj  the  recollection 
of  the  marked  friendship  and  favour  wim  which  the  king  had 
always  treated  him,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  stating 
the  hardship  of  the  case ;  and  as  he  received  no  answer,  on 
the  return  of  the  court  to  Windsor  he  obtained  a  private  au- 
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dience  of  the  king,  by  whieh  it  i^ppenred  that  his  Majesty  knew 
Dotbing  of  Mr.  Wyatt'^s  messAge,  and  had  never  received  Mr. 
West's  letter. 

''  However,  the  result  ef  the  interriew  was,  that  the  king  said,  '  go  on 
with  your  work.  West,  ^  on  with  the  lectures,  and  I  will  wse  care  oiyoaJ 
This  was  the  last  intarview  that  Mr.  West  was  permitted  to  ei\|oy  with  his 
early,  constant,  and  to  him  truly  royal  patron  ;  out  he  continued  to  execute 
the  pictures,  and  in  the  nsual  quarterly  payments  received  Hie  thousand 
ponnds  per  annum,  till  his  migest/s  final  superannuation,  when,  without 
any  intimation,  on  calling  to  receive  it,  he  was  informed  that  it  had  been 
stopped,  and  that  the  intended  design  of  the  chajpel  of  Revealed  Rdigion 
was  suspended.'  This  was  a  severe  stroke  of  misfortune  to  the  artist,  but 
he  took  no  measures  either  to  procure  the  renewal  of  the  quarterly  aJlow- 
i  halance  of  his  account :  and  havincr  mi 


anoes,  or  the  payment  of  the  halance  of  his  account;  and  having  thus  lost 
the  patronage  of  the  king,  he  det^mined  to  a^ieal  to  the  puhlic :  with  this 
view  he  resolved  to  paint  several  lai^e  pictures,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  determination,  he  has  heen  am^y  indemnified." 

As  early  as  the  year  1766,  Mr.  West,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  several  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  London,  anxious  to 
introduce  the  practice  of  decorating  churches  with  pictures,  which 
tend  in  so  great  a  degree  to  disseminate  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
made  a  proposal  to  the  Dean  of  St.  FauPs,  to  present  a  gratui- 
tous ofiering  to  that  cathedral,  of  a  series  of  pictures  on  appro- 
priate subjects,  for  those  large  spaces  which  had  been  originally 
allotted  for  this  purpose  by  the  architect.  The  propoial  was 
readily  acceded  to  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  but  being  opposed 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  scheme  was  necessarily  abandoned, 
to  the  great  (disappointment  of  those  artists,  who  had  so  hand- 
somely tendered  their  services  on  the  occasion. 

l%e  opposition  thus  so  illiberally  interposed  by  the  bishop, 
was  by  none  felt  so  keenly  as  by  Mr.  Barry,  whose  ardent  love 
of  his  art  prevailing  over  every  consideration  of  pecuniary  emo- 
lument, urged  him  to  signalize  himself  by  some  great  work,  upon 
whatever  terms  he  could  procure  employment ;  and  therefore  he 
next  proposed  to  the  Societjr  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi,  to  decorate 
their  nail  gro^^*,  with  a  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  institution.  This  offer  was  thankfuUy  accepted  by  the 
society,  who  also  agreed  to  provide  materials.  The  subject  he 
chose  was  the  progress  of  society  from  a  state  of  barbarism  to  re- 
finement, and  consisted  of  six  pictures :  the  Jirsty  the  Story  of 
Orpheus,  or  the  Dawnings  of  Civilization ;  the  second^  a  Grecian 
Harvest  Home;  the  thirds  Crowning  the  Victors  atOlvmpia;  the 
Jimnh^  Commerce,  or  the  Triumph  of  the  Thames ;  tnejlflh,  the 
Distribution  of  the  Premiums  at  the  Society  of  Arts ;  and  the 
iia^Af  Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution  ♦.     This  great 

*  Sec  iUustr^tion  of  this  series  of  designs  in  Barry ^s  wotkfi« 
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work  he  accomplished  in  three  years, — a  space  of  time  wonder* 
fully  short,  when  we  consider  its  magnitude,  the  amazing  num- 
ber of  figures  it  contains,  and  that  the  whole  was  executed  by 
his  own  hand.  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  excite  our  highest 
admiration  of  his  generous  enthusiasm,  we  have  only  to  add,  that 
during  the  whole  period  he  was  engaged  in  it,  he  sacrificed  every 
personal  comfort  and  enjoyment,  subsisting  on  the  produce  pf 
etchings  and  designs  executed  after  the  labours  of  the  day  were 
concluded/  This  work,  being  afterwards  publicly  exhibited  f©r 
a  few  weeks,  the  proceeds  amounting  to  about  five  hundred 
.  pounds,  were  the  only  pecuniary  remuneration  which  he  received 
for  his  labour. 

About  this  time  Alderman  John  Boydell,  who  by  his  spirited 
and  extensive  speculations  as  a  print-publisher,  had  done  mor^ 
to  improve  the  art  of  engraving  in  England  than  perhaps  all  its 
other  patrons  besides,  conceived  his  grand  project  of  the  Shakr 
speare  Gallery,  designed  to  illustrate  the  most  interesting  scenes 
of  our  great  bard,  by  a  series  of  pictures,  executed  by  the  most 
eminent  British  artists.  The  benefit  thus  conferred  on  the  art, 
by  directing  native  talent  to  so  great  a  national  object,  was  pf  the 
highest  importance  to  the  English  School,  and  to  the  character 
of  the  country,  and  aflbrded  an  example  which  was  followed^ 
though  on  a  reduced  scale,  in  several  similar  undertakings,  «uch 
as  illustrations  of  Milton,  of  the  History  of  England,  the  British 
Poets,  &c.  The  Shakspeare  Gallery  contained,  amongst  others^ 
many  fine  specimens  of  Reynolds,  West,  Romney,  Barry,  Opie, 
Tresham,  Smirke,  Wright  of  Derby,  Graliam,^  f  useli,  Stothart 
and  Northcote,  &c. 

But  the  British  Institution,  of  all  the  patrons  which  the  fine 
arts  have  yet  acquired,  has  had  the  most  extended  influence, 
and  promises  to  be  the  most  permanently  usefuL  It  commenced 
its  exertions  at  a  period  when  historical  painting  may  be  said  to 
have  been  absolutely  discountenanced,  and  when  the  talent  of 
the  country,  forced  from  its  proper  objects  by  the  general  apathy, 
was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  Portrait  Painting.  By  the  liberali- 
ty which  characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  institution,  and 
the  ample  means  which  its  judicious  management  put  in  its  poSf 
cession,  there  was  assurance  that  merit  would  meet  its  reward ; 
and  thus  an  impulse  was  given  to  talent  and  industry,  which 
had  never  before  been  paralleled  in  England.  As  the  grand 
style  of  art  is  the  chief  object  pf  its  fostering  care,  the  principles 
of  beauty  and  grace  are  well  understood,  and  impress  with  a  feelr 
ing  of  elegance,  even  those  scenes  of  familiar  life,  in  which  the 
present  English  masters  have  displayed  so  much  excellence. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  West  on  the  fine  arts  in 
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Bntain,  we  apprehend  that  it  has  been  much  more  beneficial  in 
promoting  those  establishments  which  we  have  noticed,  than  by 
any  great  excellence  he  possessed  as  an  artist.  He  was  desti- 
tute of  those  great  powers  of  mind,  and  that  daring  original- 
ity of  genius,  which  are  essential  to  excellence  in  the  highest 
walk  of  art.  He  was  well  versed  in  all  its  rules,  and  he  gave 
way  to  no  flights  of  fancy  which  might  lead  him  to  transgress 
them.  He  therefore  uniformly  displays  correctness  and  pro- 
I>riety;  and  his  composition  and  grouping  are  always  jscien- 
tific  His  drawing,  moreover,  is  correct;  but  his  colouring, 
though  agreeable,  is  not  conducted  on  any  great  principle  of 
harmonious  arrangement,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of  little 
study.  He  never  astonishes  by  striking  originality  of  thought, 
or  intensity  of  feeUng,  and  is  generally  deficient  in  that  strength 
of  character  and  expression  which  stamps  a  work  of  art  with 
the  impress  of  genius.  But  his  pictures,  from  the  technical 
learning  they  display,  and  the  general  respectability  which  reigns 
throughout,  will  always  be  viewed  with  attention  and  interest,  if 
not  with  admiration.  Comparing  him  with  the  Italian  masters, 
he  must  be  classed  rather  with  the  mechanical  school  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  to  whom  he  was  inferior,  or  perhaps  with  our  coun- 
tryman  Gavin  Hamilton,  whom  he  excelled,  than  with  the  great 
fathers  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  Schools.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance, mentioned  above,  of  the  cutting  off  his  quarterly 
allowance  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  regency,  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  pubhc,  by  paint- 
ing several  large  pictures,  though  arrived  at  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  when  the  decay  of  his  mental  powers  had  begun 
to  manifest  itself  Although  greatly  inferior  to  the  productions 
of  his  more  vigorous  maimora,  these  works,  from  the  impos- 
ing magnitude  of  their  dimenjsions,  we  suspect,  rather  than  ttieir 
intrinsic  merits,  obtained  general  approbation,  and  in  a  great 
measure  indemnified  him  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  The 
principal  works  exhibited  in  this  way  were,  "  Christ  flecding  the 
Sick  and  Lamye^'*  which  was  purchased  by  the  British  Institution'; 
«  Christ  Rejected;''  and  "  Death  on  the  Pale  Horsed  and  they 
procured  turn  more  admiration  than  his  fin^  picture  of  <<  King 
Leaar^  painted  for  the  Shakespeare  Gallery,  or  <^  &t.  Paul  in  the 
Isle  of  Melita,  shaking  the  Viper  from  his  Hand,''  in  the  chapel 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  a  work  which,  for  composition,  group, 
ing,  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  distribution,  of  the  chiaroscuro, 
k  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  art  which  the  English  School  h^ 
produced. 
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Aet.  Uh'^TetUwchland  und  die  Revolution.  Von  J.  Gorres^ 
&c.  (Germany  and  the  Revolution.  By  J.  Gorres.  Ger- 
many, 1819.) 

Vv  E  embrace  the  opportunity  which  this  work  affords  us  of 
laying  before  our  readers  some  account  of  the  internal  political 
state  of  a  country,  the  movements  of  which^  situated  as  it  is  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  great  European  commonwealth,  cannot  be  con- 
templated by  its  neighbours  without  considerable  interest.  Wer 
must  regret,  indeed,  that,  in  consequence  of  circumstances  to 
which  we  «haI1  afterwards  have  occasion  to  advert,  the  present 
work  does  not  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  entering  very  mi- 
nutely into  the  detail  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats;  but  we 
trust  that,  in  a  future  number,  we  shall  be  able  to  discuss  it  in 
a  more  satisfactory  manner,  with  the  help  of  more  authentic  and 
more  ample  materials. 

Hitherto,  it  must  be  confessed,  little  attention  appears  to  have 
been  paid  by  the  British  public  to  the  fermentation  which  haa 
recently  agitated,  and  threatened  to  convulse  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  German  confederacy.  We  do  not  exactly  know  how 
to  account  for  this  unusual  apathy.  It  may  be  ascribed,  per- 
haps, in  some  measure,  to  the  occurrence  of  domestic  events, 
which  we  have  been  induced  to  conrider  as  of  paramount  im- 
portance ;  and  likewise  to  the  Irant  of  authentic  £Uid  impartial 
information,  such  as  might  have  enabled  us  to  form  a  correct 
dpinion  upon  the  subject.  But  when  we  look  into  the  recent 
history  of  Europe,  and  examine  the  events  which  are  daily  pass- 
ing  before  our  eyes,  the  transactions  to  which  we  allude  must  be 
deemed  to  possess  no  small  ititerest.  as  indicative  of  that  general 
i^irit  which  seems  to  have  gone  abroad  in  the  worid ;  and  we 
have  now  arrived  at  that  period,  when  it  is  quite  possible  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment,  without  incurring  t)ie  imputation  of  having 
f(H*med  a  hasty  and  immature  opinion.  We  shall,  therefore, 
endeavour  to  present  ©ur  readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  work 
before  us,  making  such  remarks,  as  we  go  along,  as  appear  to  us 
to  be  necessary  to  coirect  or  to  qualify  those  opinions  and  state- 
ments, which  we  conceive  to  be  either  erroneous,  or  extravagant, 
or  doubtful. 

This  work  of  M.  Gorres  is,  undoiibtedly,  a  singular  produc- 
tion ;  and  the  reputation  of  the  author  is.  such,  as  must  ensure 
him,  at  least,  an  attentive  hearing  from  his  countrymen.     This 

Eublication,  too,  affords  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  manner, 
oth  as  to  style  and  argument,  in  which  political  controversy  is 
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conducted  in  a  country  which  has  recently  asserted  an  eminent 
rank  in  literature  and  science.  We,  therefore,  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  examine  it  with  considerable  minuteness ;  the  more  es- 
pecially, as  the  author  propounds  the  peculiar  views  of  his  sect 
with  a  great  parade  of  (what  he  seems  to  conuder)  philosophical 
reasoning. 

During  the  whole  course  of  our  critical  career,  however,  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  volume  of  which  we  felt  it 
so  extremely  difficult  to  give  an  intelhgible  account  It  was,  we 
have  no  doubt,  intended  to  contain  the  quintessence  of  political  and 
philosophical  speculation ;  but  the  spiht  is  so  excessively  refined, 
that  it  seems  wnoUy  to  evaporate,  before  it  reaches  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  author,  M.  Gorres,  was,  we 
believe,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  German  philosopher  Schelling, 
and  wrote  some  treatises  in  support  of  his  master^s  transcenden- 
tal  theory.  He  was,  at  one  time,  a  public  teacher  in  the  Uni« 
versity  of  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  a  professor  at  Coblentz  ; 
and  he  published  a  work,  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  on  the 
Asuxiic  Mythology^  which  we  remember  having  once  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  peruse.  He  is  also  known  as  the  editor  of  a  coU 
lection  of  old  German  poetry,  from  the  MSS.  in  the  Heidelberg 
library.  Towards  the  latter  period  of  the  late  war,  he  appears 
to  have  addicted  himself  principally  to  politics ;  he  was  attached 
to  the  party  which  has  acquired  the  distinctive  and  fashionable 
denomination  of  liberal ;  was  suspected,  at  one  time — perhaps 
unjustly— of  being  an  agent  in  the  pay  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  became  the  ecutor  of  a  periodical  paper — the  Rhenish 
Mercury — which  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
and  defending  the  opinions  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged. 
During  the  late  effervescence  of  the  public  mind  in  Germany, 
M.  Gorres  published  the  work  before  us ;  but  dreading  the  con- 
sequences to  which  his  boldness  or  indiscretion  might  possibly 
expose  him,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  avoid  them  by  with- 
drawing from  his  native  country.  In  point  of  fact,  the  work  was 
immediately  confiscated,  and  an  order  was  issued  by  the  King 
cX  Prussia,  for  the  seizure  of  the  author's  papers ;  and  it  is  said 
that  this  seizure  was  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  arrest  of 
his  person,  had  he  not  contrived  to  effect  his  escape  to  Stras- 
burgh. 

The  reputation  of  the  author,  the  temporary  interest  of  the 
subject,  and  the  circumstances  attending  its  publication,  have 
given  to  this  volume  a  degree  of  importance,  in  our  opinion,  far 
beyond  its  real  merit.  Had  the  work  been  originally  published 
in  the  English  language,  and  addressed  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  under  analogous  circumstances,  we  should  have  felt  no 
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great  apprehension  of  its  producing  any  very  violent  effects; 
indeed,  we  look  upon  it  as  such  an  imbelle  telum,  that  we  should 
have  almost  as  soon  expected  to  see  a  popular  commotion  excited 
by  a  treatise  on  the  mechanism  and  powers  of  the  steam-engine, 
tne  solution  of  some  difficult  problem  in  mathematics,  or  a  logi- 
cal deduction  of  the  categories.  In  this  country,  the  homely 
eloquence  and  rude  sophistry  of  a  Paine  or  a  Cobbet  would  pro- 
duce ten  thousand  times  more  effect,  than  all  the  metaphysico- 
political  speculations  of  Gdrres,  Arndt,  or  Jahn.  But  in  Ger- 
many matters  are  quite  different.  There^  the  tone  of  public 
opinion,  upon  almost  all  subjects,  is  generally  influenced  by  a 
few  favourite  and  authoritative  philosophical  teachers.  In  that 
country,  metaphysics  are  intimately  interwoven  with  the  whole 
popular  literature  of  the  day ;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
of  art,  and  of  intellect,  are  forced  alike  to  bend  under  the  weight 
of  a  lofty  and  ponderous  abstraction.  Religion  itself  has  been 
»o  frittered  away  by  the  constant  and  persevering  encroachments 
of  speculative  reason,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  essential  doctrines 
of  our  Christian  fAith  have  been  permitted  to  escape  the  alembic 
process ;  and  the  very  forms  of  Christianity  have  frequently  been 
compelled  to  struggle  for  a  precarious  existence.  The  influence 
of  the  universities  is  so  great  as  to  have  recently  become  danger- 
ous to  the  governments ;  and  the  authority  of  a  single  philoso- 
phical professor  is  frequently  little  short  of  absolute.  A  spirit 
of  mysticism  breathes  throughout  the  whole  of  their  recent  meta- 
physical systems ;  the  same  style  has  been  transferred  to  their 
political  discussions;  and  that  theory  seems  to  have  the  best 
chance  of  becoming  generally  popular,  which  is  the  most  remote 
from  all  connection  with  any  tangible  or  intelligible  trytth.  In 
this  country,  a  man  of  science  is  generally  esteemed  for  the  ex- 
tent and  accuracy  of  his  practical  knowledge ;  in  Germany,  on 
the  contrary,  scientific  reputation  appears  to  be  founded  princi- 
pally on  the  faculty  of  raising  the  most  extensive  structure  of 
speculation  upon  the  smallest  possible  basis  of  facts. 

We  confess  that  our  expectations  were  verj'  highly  raised, 
when  we  first  heard  the  publication  of  this  political  tract  of  M. 
Gorres  announced.  We  had  no  doubt  that  we  should  find  in  it 
an  able  exposition  of  the  causes  of  that  insurrectionary  spirit 
which  has  been  lately  exhibited  in  Germany,  an  ample  and  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  circumstances  attending  it,  a  view  of  the 
probable  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead,  and  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  best  means  by  which  these  consequences,  in  so  far  as 
they  appeared  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  society,  might  be 
most  effectually  obviated  or  averted.  From  the  known  predi- 
lections of  the  author,  indeed,  we  were  prepared  to  meet  with 
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some  jwejudiced  views  and  partial  statements ;  but  these  we 
hoped  to  have  been  enabled  to  correct  by  means  of  information 
derived  from  other  sources.  Our  expectations,  however,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  have  been  wofuUy  disappointed.  With  regard  to 
facts,  the  work  before  us  is  exceedingly  meagre ;  there  is  no- 
thing at  all  like  a  connected  detail — the  author  dwells  much 
among  generalities — ^indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  oc- 
cupied with  fanciful  speculations,  which  may  be  very  well  received 
by  the  half-initiated  pupils  of  Schelling  and  Eschenmayer,  but 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  extremely  puerile  and  worthless.  More- 
over, we  nave  experienced  great  difiBculty  in  discovering  what  the 
author's  own  particular  opinions  are,  respecting  the  subject  upon 
which  he  writes;  indeed,  we  are  not  certain,  at  this  moment, 
that  we  have  ^succeeded  in  our  attempts  to  develop  the  real  jet 
and  scope  of  his  reasonings.  He  seems  to  point  to  the  union  of 
the  whole  of  Germany  under  one  sovereign — to  incline  towards 
a  limited  monarchy — and  to  intimate  the  almost  certain  and  im- 
mediate approach  of  a  revolution,  unless  the  views  he  has  sug- 
gested shall  be  carried  into  effect.  But  all  these  ideas  are  pro- 
pounded in  a  very  general  way — no  detailed  plan  is  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  his  readers — he  says  nothing,  or  next  to  i\othing, 
of  the  means  by  which  his  views,  supposing  them  to  be  prac- 
ticable, may  be  most  safely  and  effectually  realized — nothing  of 
the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  accomplishment. 
From  many  passages  in  the  work,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  Mr. 
Gorres  is  a  Catholic ;  and  his  hierarchical  prejudices  seem  to  be 
in  continual  conflict  with  his  -political  opinions.  Add  to  this, 
that  his  pages  are  very  frequently  obscure,  his  style  almost  al- 
ways mystical  and  tur^d,  and  his  expressions  sometimes  such 
as  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  meet  with  in  the  works 
of  an  experienced  and  accomplished  German  author  ♦.  The 
whole  volume,  indeed,  is  written  in  very  bad  taste,  and  rather 
resembles  the  laboured  coup  d'essai  of  an  ambitious  student, 
than  the  production  of  mature  literary  talents.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  difficulties,  however,  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  pur 
readers  with  an  analysis  of  this  work  ;  but  we  must  first  premise 
a  few  general  observations  on  the  political  state  of  Germany, 
with  the  view  of  supplying  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant omission  in  the  plan  of  M.  Gorres. 
The  late  complicated  constitution  of  the  German  empire  was 

*  Since  we  sot  down  to  this  article,  we  have  seen  a  translation  of  the  work  uncleT 
review  by  Mr.  Black,  which  appears  to  be  vegr  fairly  executed,  and  in  which  the 
English  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  many  of  tlie  faults  in  the  origi- 
nal to  wJiich  we  have  alluded.  We  have  occasionally  availed  ourselves  of  this  trans - 
l&tion  in  our  extracts. 
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the  creature  of  the  feudal  times»  and  it  continued  to  subsist,  in 
something  more  than  a  nominal  form,  long  after  the  harsher  fea- 
tures of  the  Gothic  institutions  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of 
Europe,  had  been  worn  down  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  a 
system  more  congenial  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  people, 
and  more  consistent  with  the  advanced  state  of  political  science. 
The  tie,  however,  which  bound  together  the  different  members 
of  the  confederacv,  was,  for  some  centuries,  of  a  very  loose  tex- 
ture, and  little  calculated  to  resist  the  shocks  to  which  such  an 
unwieldy  mass  was  likely  to  be  exposed,  either  from  foreign  vio- 
lence or  internal  dissensions.  The  first  fatal  blow  which  it  ex- 
perienced was  struck  by  the  Reformation.  A  war  of  thirty  yeari^ 
duration,  which  was  carried  on  with  all  the  bitterness  of  party 
and  religious  zeal,  terminated  in  a  peace,  which  confirmed  the 
rights,  and  secured  the  liberties  of  the  professors  of  the  new  doc- 
trines ;  and  from  that  period,  the  north  of  Germany  became 
more  and  more  divided  from  the  south,  no  less  by  the  difference 
of  religious  faith,  than  by  a  real  or  ima^ned  incompatibility  of 
interests.  The  rapid  aggrandisement  and  warlike  tendencies  of 
Prussia— the  activity,  talents,  and  popularity  of  the  Great  Fre- 
derick—the character  and  results  of  the  seven  years  war,  had  the 
effect  of  widening  the  breach  still  more,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  total  dissolution  of  the  German  empire,  during  the  violent 
convulsions  produced  by  the  French  Revolution.  The  utter 
v/ant  of  union  among  the  princes  of  the  empire — the  petty  inte- 
rests of  the  different  states,  and  the  provincial  jealousies  enter- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts,  aided  the  ge- 
neral disorganization ;  and  the  state  of  subjection  in  which  a 
great  part  of  Germany  was  ultimately  placed  by  the  conquests  of 
France — the  rapid  discomfiture  which,  for  a  long  period,  attend- 
ed every  effort,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more  powerful  states, 
to  assert  their  independence,  produced  a  general  feeling  of  weak- 
ness, and  a  sense  of  national  dishonour  and  loss  of  character, 
which,  had  not  fortunate  circumstances  intervened,  might  have 
terminated  in  total  degradation,  worthlessness,  and  apathy.  Even 
during  that  period  of  gloom,  however,  there  were  not  wanting 
men  who,  while  they  deeply  felt  the  national  humiliation,  still 
ventured,  hopeless  as  the  case  might  seem,  to  anticipate  brighter 
prospects ;  men  who  saw  that  the  character  and  energies  of  their 
country  were  only  dormant,  and  not  extinct,  and  that  only  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  was  wanting,  to  enable  that  character  and 
those  energies  to  burst  the  fetters  by  which  they  were  held  in 
thraldom.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  was  chiefly  during  the  pe- 
riod alluded  to,  that  the  Germans  exhibited  a  decided  interest 
in  the  ancient  clironicles  of  their  country,  and  the  songs  of  their 
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tearly  bards;  and  never  were  the  people  more  frequently  re- 
minded of  Herrman,  and  the  legions  of  Varus.  It  was  princi- 
pally in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  literature,  science,  and 
freedom,  had,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  made  the 
greatest  advances,  that  these  ideas  were  most  generally  enter- 
tained, and  partially  propagated ;  and  various  means  were  em- 
ployed by  those,  whose  talents,  character,  and  situation,  gave 
them  an  influence  over  the  public  mind,  to  rouse  the  national 
feeling,  and  to  keep  alive  that  spirit  of  independence^  which  was 
necessary  to  the  ultimate  vindication  of  freedom. 

The  fortunate  moment  arrived  sooner,  perhaps,  than  it  was 
expected.  The  cup  of  oppression^  indeed,  had  been  previously 
filled  to  the  very  brim ;  the  groans  of  the  wretched  sufferers  had 
ascended  to  heaven  ;  the  blood  of  Palm,  of  Hofer,  and  the  other 
victims  of  a  murderous  tyranny,  called  aloud  for  vengeimce  ♦ 
One  Sentiment  pervaded  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  men— one 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  animated  the  breasts,  and  one  energy  nerved 
the  sinews  of  alL  The  mighty  host,  which  had  subdued,  and 
trampled  upon,  and  tyrannized  over  a  great  proportion  of  Eu* 
rope,  was  overwhelmed  atld  annihilated  by  the  rude  elements 
and  hardy  valour  of  the  north — the  independent  spirit  of  Ger- 
many was  kindled  at  the  flames  of  Moscow — and  the  sword, 
which  had  been  long  sharpening  in  secret,  was  now  to  descend 
with  a  terrible  force  on  the  head  of  the  oppressor.  The  strug- 
gle, which  had  previously  been  maintained  by  the  governments 
rather  than  by  the  people,  now  assumed  a  decidedly  popular  and 
national  character  *  ^  and,  aided  by  the  resources,  the  skill,  and 
the  valour  of  England,  it  terminated  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  tyranny,  and  the  consequent  emancipation  of  the  Continent. 

It  were  fortunate  for  the  people  of  Germany,  had  th^y  been 
equally  moderate  and  prudent  in  victory,  as  they  had  been  im* 
subdued  in  misfortune,  and  vigorous,  and  resolute  in  throwing 
off  the  yoke.  But,  unhappily,  it  was  not  so  easy  for  that  fever* 
ish  exaltation,  which  had  been  so  powerfully  excited,  to  subside^ 
after  the  crisis  was  over  which  had  called  it  forth  ;  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  enumerate  a  few  of  those  causes  which  seem  to 
have  operated  in  exciting  and  continuing  a  disposition  to  restless- 
ness and  insubordination.  Many  of  the  youth  of  Germany,  par- 
ticipating in  the  general  enthusiasm,  had  obeyed  the  call  of  their 
country,  and  left  their  studies,  for  a  time,  to  combat  under  the 
burners  of  independence ;  and  the  consciousness  of  the  value 


*  To  this  jay,  the  great  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  was  fbtight  Oh  the  18th  of  Oe« 
tober,  1813,  is  called  by  th^  GermAns  die  VolkencMaefa,  the  battle  of  the  people,  or 
of  thenadoni. 
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and  importance  of  their  services — the  pride  of  triumph,  whid^ 
was  shared,  indeed,  bv  the  whole  naticm — the  mental  excitement, 
in  short,  which  had  been  produced  by  the  cause,  the  exertion, 
and  the  yictory,  continued  to  maintiun  and  nourish  a  spirit  whidi^ 
however  advantageous  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  became  some- 
what dangerous  when  the  contest  was  over,  and  when  it  became 
necessary  for  those  who  had  assisted  in  the  achievement  of  a  vic- 
tory so  glorious,  to  return  to  the  dull  quiet  of  domestic  li^.  At 
the  same  time,  several  of  the  more  popular  instruct<:n*s  of  youtb^ 
who  had  previously  contributed  bj  their  writings,  and  otherwise, 
to  rouse  the  national  feeling,  continued  to  foment  the  general  en- 
thusiasm,  after  its  great  and  ostensible  object  had  been  attained, 
and  to  apply  the  same  stimulants,  which  had  proved  highly  use- 
ful when  extraordinary  exertion  was  required,  after  the  perio4 
pf  exertion  was  gone  by  *.  Among  the  middle  ranks  in  gener^ 
too,  there  existed  a  strong  impression  of  the  weakness  and  wan( 
ofadaptation  of  the  former  constitution  and  government  of  the  em^ 
nire,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  see  the  previous  system  supersede^ 
by  some  new  iijstitution,  which,  while  it  united  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many into  one  political  body,  would  be  better  calculated  to  aSbrd 
security  and  protection  in  ftiture.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  also^ 
^specially  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  deep- 
ly  infected  with  the  jaoobinical  principles  of  the  French  revolution- 
ists, and  with  the  inexplicable  inconsistency  of  their  prototype^ 
were  enchanted  with  the  gaudv  despotism  of  Napoleon,  gazed 
with  silly  admiration  on  the  false  glory  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  seemed  to  have  renounced  every  patriotic  feeling 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  destinies  of  the  great  nation. 

When  the  great  continental  contest  was  ended,  the  steady, 
energetic,  magnanimous,  and  ultimately  successful  policy  of  Eng- 
land, had  inspired  the  nations  of  Europe  with  an  increased  ad- 
miraUon  of  those  institutions  under  which  such  wonders  bad 
Ibeen  effected,  and  induced  them  to  take  those  institutions  as  4 
l^odel  for  the  reform  of  their  own.  To  a  certain  extent,  tlii$ 
might  be  productive  of  no  great  harm.  But  in  this  violent  de* 
we,  on  the  part  of  foreign  politicians,  to  adopt  our  constitutional 

•  The  ttboird  langth  to  which  th^  Tum-W^ien  was  caniecl,  by  the  attoi^  to  coo. 
nect  political  purposes  with  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  youth,  afibrds  one  illustration 
pf  the  remarks  we  ha>e  made  above.  To  this  we  may  add,  the  foolish  admiration  of 
the  JBiddls  ages,  and  te-adoption  of  the  old  Qennan  habit,  among  the  students,  even 
«o  the  beaid,  which  was,  no  doubt,  regarded  as  an  infidUble  mark  of  gtviity  and  wis- 
dom. The  deference  which  is  paid  to  the  students  in  Germany  seems  quite  ridicu- 
lous ;  although  It  might  be  expkude^  in  some  measure,  upon  principles  to  idiich  we 
JuTTuotime,  at  present,  to  advert..  It  appears  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  youthful 
mind  must  first  be  disciplined  by  study,  and  exercised  by  experience,  before  its  opi* 
nidns  can  be  considered  as  oracles  of  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  )gMlMc  affidrs. 
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£>rms,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  labour  under  a  very 
gross  delusion.  The  British  constitution  is,  no  doubt,  most  adf- 
mirable,  because  it  has  been  gradually  formed  by  the  character  of 
the  people,  because  all  their  institutions  and  habits  have  become 
accommodated  to  it,  and  because  it  is  animated  and  maintained 
by  a  spirit,  which  cannot  be  introduced,  at  once,  along  with  the 
bare  forms.  Heal  and  permanent  political  libertjr  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth ;  and  all  attempts  to  bring  it  violently  into  existence 
will  probably  prove  abortive.  Foreign  nations  may,  after  the 
eSLample  of  En^and,  create  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of 
Commons,  they  may  attempt  to  introduce  and  naturalize  among 
themselves  all  the  technical  machinery  of  our  civil  polity ;  but  is 
it  probable  that  the  sapless  and  withering  exotic  will  effectually 
take  root  in  their  soil?  Can  they  transfer  to  themselves  the 
history  of  England,  and  at  once  adopt  that  character  which  has 
been  formed  and  matured  by  the  influence  bf  circumstances  du- 
ring the  revolution  of  ages  ?  They  may,  indeed,  erect  the  ske- 
leton ;  but  can  they  clothe  the  bones  with  flesh  and  muscle,  in- 
fuse blood  into  the  arteries,  and  breathe  into  the  whole  frame 
the  animating  soul  *  ?  The  safest  and  most  feasible  plan  for  re- 
forming their  constitutions  would  undoubtedly  be,  to  graft  upon 
their  own  national  institutions  such  improvements  as  would  ren- 
der them,  at  once,  more  popular  and  eflicient,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  do  no  violence  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people^ 
There  is  no  nation,  however,  more  addicted  to  extravagant  specu- 
lation than  the  Germans ;  and  their  philosophers  and  politicians, 
tddng  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  empire,  instantly 
set  about  constructing  theoretical  constitutions,  all  founded,  in- 
deed, upon  principles  of  liberty,  and  a  system  of  representative 
government,  but  varying  from  each  other  in  many  important 
features,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  too  fanciful^  and 
resting  too  much  upon  abstract  and  arbitrary  principles,  to  ad- 
mit of  any  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  practice,  without  running 
the  risk  of  universal  anarchy. 

It  would  have  been  no  easy  task  to  recoDcile  these  conflicting" 
elements,  and  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  all,  by  adopting  any  one 
specific  plan  of  practicable  reform.  The  restoration  of  the  Ger^* 
man  empire,  under  any  form,  appeared  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
question.  A  proposition  to  that  effect,  indeed,  was  made,  and 
the  imperial  crown  of  Germany  was  offered  to  the  Emperor  of 

*  Many  ci  our  constitutional  vtitenr  have  been  fond  of  tracing  oar  popular  iastU 
totiODB  to  the  forests  of  Germany*  Z>f  mktoribut  rebus,  says  Tadtus*  principes  con* 
iuUmi*  de  majMibM  omnes  :  jikt  tamen,  vi  ea  guoque,  quorum  penes  plelem  arbitrium 
etty  apud  principes  jptrtractentur.  Such  coundls  might  be  very  well  adapted  to  hax" 
barons,  warlike,  and  predatory  tribte ;  but  what  a  mighty  stride  from  &i>  to  our  pre- 
sent xefioed  system  of  representation ! 
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Austria,  which  that  monarch,  however,  prudently  declined.  Va* 
rious  other  plans  were  then  suggested,  among  others,  that  two 
empires  should  be  formed,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  one,  and  the  King  of  Prusaa  at  the  heiul  of 
the  other.  But  these  were  also  rejected,  and  for  the  same  ob- 
vious reasons.  It  was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  whole  princes 
of  Germany  should  enter  into  a  confederacy,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  unity  in  the  measured  adopted  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  commimity,  and  also  of  forming  a  barrier  against  fordgn 
aggression.  In  other  respects,  the  sovereigns  seemed  not  unwuU 
ing  to  concede  somethifig  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  peo^ 
pie;  indeed,  in  th  13th  Article  of  the  Act  <rf  Confederation, 
they  had  pledged  themselves  ta  reform  their  several  constitu- 
tions upon  a  more  popular  plan.  But  experience  has .  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  the  necessity  of  proceedmg  with  great  cauh 
tion  in  political  dhangcs,  and  the  danger  of  adopting  a  constitu- 
tion framed  U{X)n  principles  entirely  metaphysical.  The  difficul- 
ties, too,  were  greatly  increased  in  Germany,  in  consequence  of 
the  heterogenous  mass  of  inhabitants  which  was  frequently  uni- 
ted under  the  sceptre  of  one  prince.  In  several  districts,  a  con- 
siderable discrepancy  prevailed  between  the  subjects  united  un- 
der the  same  sovereign,  with  respect  to  their  laws,  usages  and 
habits ;  and  tbe  privileges  enjoyed,  from  time  immemorial,  by 
certain  classes,  could  not  be  entirely  disregarded,  without  exciu 
ing  a  strong  fecHng  of  injustice.  The  method  proposed  by  the 
German  governments  was  the  very  one,  we  thinlc,  by  which  the 
object  in  view  could  have  been  most  safely  and  effectually  accom^ 
]!Jished.  ^  It  was  to  revive  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  States ; 
and  had  this  been  done,  with  some  necessary  modifications, 
which  would  have  easily  and  naturally  suggested  themselves  in 
the  course  of  experience,  a  system  of  liberty  might  have  been 
gradually  introduced^  the  best  adapted  to  tiie  character  of  the 
people,  with  the  least  violence  to  thdr  previous  laws,^ institutions, 
habits  and  customs.  From  the  circumstances  above  mentioned, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  much  delicacy  would  be  required  at 
first,  in  setting  the  springs  in  motion,  because,  by  the  violent 
action  of  the  machine  at  the  commencement  of  its  operation, 
such  a  derangement  might  have  been  occadoned,  as  would  pre* 
elude  all  hope  pf  its  producing  any  benefit  in  future. 

But  this  plan  was  not  sufficient  to  saUsfy  the  extravagant  de. 
sires  of  the  political  theorists  of  Germany,  who  expected  consti- 
tutions approaching  nearer  to  the  beau  ideal  which  they  had  pre- 
viously formed  in  Uieir  own  minds ;  who  could  be  pleased  with 
nothing  short  of  absolute  perfection,  and  who  conceived  it  quite 
-•candalousj  in  infant  institutions,  Xq  leave  any  thing  whatever  ta* 
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be  improved  by  the  influence  of  time  and  experience.  In  the 
ioeantime»  events  occurred,  which  were  calculated  to  ^ve  no 
small  alarm  to  the  governments,  and  to  induce  them  to  be  still 
more  cautious  in  proceeding  to  the  great  work  erf*  reform.  All 
of  our  readers  have  probably  heard  of  the  turbulent  spirit  which 
manifested  itself  in  some  of  the  German  universities-— of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  at  the  secular  celebration  of  the  La- 
theran  Reformatioa-r-of  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue,  an.l  the 
attempt  which  was  made  upon  the  life  of  the  President  Ibell. 
The  spirit  which  had  thus  betrayed  itself  by  such  unequivocal 
acts,  could  not  appear  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  promoting  a 
^rational  and  beneficial  reform  in  political  institutions,  but  nuist 
have  been  viewed  as  more  likely  to  seek  every  opporlumty  of 
breaking  out  into  violence  and  outrage.  The  measures  subser 
quently  adopted  by  the  German  sovereigns,  for  repressing  a  spl. 
rit  so  hostile  to  the  l)est  interests  of  society,  occasioned  an  irre« 
parable  breach  between  them  and  the  liberal  reformers ;  and  the 
present  work  of  M.  Gorres  may  be  considered  as  a  manifesto  by 
Jthat  party  against  the  proceedings  of  tbj^  .qoiirts. 

After  iK>me  general  observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  Ger- 
man governments,  and  the  alleged  discontents  of  the  people,  ac-> 
companied  with  a  panegyric  upon  himself,  the  author  proceeds 
to  the  source  of  all  the  evil,  which  he  traces  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Vienna  Congress.  Here,  he  says,  it  was  generally  expect- 
ed, that,  in  rebuilding  the  shattered  European  Commonwealth, 
care  would  have  been  taken,  above  all  other  things,  to  restore 
the  Grermaa  empire,  which,  in  his  own  peculiar  philosophical 
phraseology,  he  defines  ^<  an  active,  animated  multiplicity,  under 
the  unity  of  aft  emperor,'*'  (e\n  rege,  lebendige  Vidheii^  unter 
der  Einheit  Anes  Kaisers.)    P.  9. 

'^  It  was  Uionght,"  he  continues,  *'  that  anemperor  would  again  be  placed 
at  tbe  head  of  the  empire^  the  dignity  to  be  bereoitary  as  long  as  the  tanuly 
existed  J  that  for  tbe  protection  of  freedom  against  this  hereditary  character 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  preservation  of  tbat  count^che<^c  which  nadarisenj 
a  Gennan  king  would  be  placed  at  his  side ;  that  the  dukes  of  the  empire^  its 
princes  and  counts^  prelates  and  other  dignitaries^  would  be  assembled  in  a 
Chamber  of  Peers ;  the  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  in. a  second  Chamber 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  thus  every  member  of  the  whole  body,  li- 
miting and  limited,  (bedingend  und  bedinet^J  all  ^ts  branches  co^ordiniat^, 
no  one  domi])eering  over  the  others,  but  idl  serving  with  f^'eedom  ipider  the 
the  same  head;  the  Germans  would  have  received  the  only  constitution 
permanently  adapted  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  nation."    P.  10- 

Such  is  the  constitution  which  our  author  has  drawn  up  for 
Germany,  and  the  labour  of  such  delineations  is  so  easy,  requir- 
ing so  little  waste  of  ingenuity,  so  little  practical  skill,  that  we 
might  have  expected  a  similar  plan  from  any  school-boy  of  the, 
most  TOiod^nite  reading  and  attainments.  M.  Gorres  enters  no 
fyrtber  into  the  details  of  this  theoretical  constitution ;  h^  sap^i 
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not  a  word  of  the  difficulties  which  might  stand  in  the  way  oiP 
its  establififament ;— nothing  of  the  sepcurate  inteKsts  of  the  con- 
stituent members  of  this  bcnly  politic — ^nothing  of  tlie  division  of 
the  administrmdye  powers — ^nothing  of  the  peculiar  faculties 
and  influence  of  this  <<  German  king,'^  who  was  to  be  placed  as 
a  counter-check  at  the  rade  of  the  emperor.  Every  thing  is  an^- 
Bounced  in  the  dry  manner  of  an  algebraic  formula^  without  tak^ 
ing  into  account  the  thousand  circumstances  which  might  disturb 
the  calculation  at  every  step.  We  shall  imitate,  however,  the 
(Cautious  silence  of  M.  Grorres  upon  this  suljgect,  and  dwell  no 
longer  at  present  upon  the  merits  of  this  favourite  project. 

The  plan  of  our  author,  it  seemg,  was  not  adopted  by  the  con- 
gress; and  the  cause  to  which  M.  Gorres  ascribes  this  strange 
neglect,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  without  especial  no- 
Itice: 

''  When  the  obscurity/'  he  observes^  '^  in  which  that  assembly  (the  con-* 
fSreaa)  had  at  first  veilea  itself,  hegan^  in  some  degree^  to  disperae>  it  was 
perceived  wi^  astonishment^  diat  no  trace  of  &  grand  arckiteptonic  plan  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  its  proceedings ;  the  Uranus  of  the  olden  time,  emascn^ 
lated  by  the  Saturn  of  the  revolution,  had  become  totally  unfruitfid,  and  ceased 
to  general  ;  and  the  all~govemtng  Jove,  who  had  driven  the  Uxtier  from  his 
throne,  had  not  yet  terminated  the  great  contest" 

Our  readers  may  well  stare  at  this ;  but  we  have  translated 
the  passage  verbatim  from  the  original ;  •  and  when  we  assure 
them  that  thp  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  written  in  precisely 
the  same  style,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  sympathize  with  the 
pain  we  have  experienced  in  our  attempts  to  unriddle  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author. 

After  this,  as  might  easily  be  anticipated,  M.  Gorres  eiL- 
presses  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
congress ;  and,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  illustration,  he  comparjps 
Germany  to  "a  Mediterranean  sea  in  eternal  motion,''  into 
which  *^  Austrians,  Russian,  Prussians,  Danes,  English,  and 
f^  French,  run  out  in  long  peninsulas.''  He  is  likewise  very  na- 
turally displeased  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  German  fe- 
derative act,  probably  on  account  of  the  want  of  that  "  grand 
^'  architectonic  plan,"  which,  although  foolishly  rejected  by  the 
congress,  is  yet  to,  be  introduced,  we  presume,  by  Jupiter,  after 
he  has  ^*  terminated  the  great  contest."  ^ 

«  At  length,'*  s^ys  our  author,  <*  time  brought  on  the  decisive 
>*  eamer^mentum  crude,  when  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
^*  which  scarcely  occurs  once  in  a  lifetime,  produced  a  dearth 
f*  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life" — a  de^th  which  M.  Gorres 
describes  as  half  artificial,  and  which  he  seems  to  ascribe  also,  in 
^  great  measure,  to  the  want  of  his  «  grand  architectonic  plan." 
jP^20.     Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  the  dearth  to 
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wtadi  our  author  aDudes— 41  dearth,  it  is  well  known,  which  was 
Hot  excludrely  confined  to  any  one  country,  but  idiich  was  ge- 
neral over  Europe,  and  serereij  felt  among  ourselves ;  nor  can 
it  be  fin-gotten,  what  amazing  advimtage'  was  taken  of  this  cala- 
fl^y?  b*y  our  populat*  demagogues,  to  infllEmie  the  minds  of  the 
lower  classes  of  our  population.  Thej  ascxibed  the  general  chs- 
tress  to  the  nkeasures  m  our  government,  and  the  want  of  pariia- 
mentary  reform,  just  as  If.  Gorres,  and  his  partisans,  refer  it  to 
die  policy  of  thenr  own  governments,  and  tne  rejection  of  his 
^  grand  architectonic  plan.^  M.  Grdrres  even  reprobates  the 
diet,  because  <<  it  could  not  afterwards  agree  upon  a  half  ee* 
^  rious  declaration  that  such  an  evil  should  not  again  occur  ;^ 
which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  would  have  been  a  very  foolish 
{Mxxseeding  on  the  part  of  siud  diet ;  and  he  asserts  that,  <<  fitnn 
^  this  time  forward,  sentence  of  condemnation  was  universally 
^  pronounced  against  the  federal  constitution  by  the  nation  ;^-« 
an  assertion  which,  we  apprehend,  must  be  received  cttm  grand 
ealis. 

<<  Deceived  in  its  most  just  expectations,  and  feeling  deeply 
**  at  heart  the  sting  of  public  insult,  the  nation,**  says  M.  Oorres, 
^  was  now  compelled  to  turn  its  views  towards  constitutions  in 
*•  the  several  states  of  the  federation  ;**  and  he  goes  on  to  de- 
sciibe,  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  the  progress  which  was  made 
in  accomplishing  these  views,  in  the  states  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  &c.  Into  these  details,  however,  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  follow  him,  because  it  appears  to  us  that  he  has  commu- 
nicated no  real  information  which  our  readers  may  not  already 
have  acquired  from  the  public  papers ;  and  besides,  they  are  so 
mixed  up  with  the  author's  politiod  and  philosophical  prejudices, 
as  to  lose  all  value  when  considered  as  matter  of  fact.  One  ob- 
servation, however,  we  cannot  avoid  making,  and  it  is  this^  {hkt 
in  spite  of  the  jaundiced  hue  which  M.  Gorres  has  attempted 
to  diffuse  over  the  whole  of  the  transactions  in  question,  it  ap- 
pears, eVen  from  his  own  shewing,  that  the  Germans  are  really 
improving  in  their  notions  of  liberty,  and  that  the  sovereigns 
themselves  are  in  the  course  of  adopting  more  liberal  principles 
of  government.  That  upon  the  revival  of  representanve  insti- 
tutions, which,  for  a  long  period,  had  fallen  into  neglect,  various 
difficulties  should  occur  at  the  outset;  that  contests  should  arise 
between  the  governments  and  the  states  respecting  their  recipro 
cal  rights  and  duties,  which  had  previously  been  but  imperfectly 
defined ;  that  the  weight  of  the  public  debt,  which  had  been  con^ 
tracted  during  a  period  of  extraordinary  exertion,  and  the  cbh^ 
sequent  pressure  of  taxation,  should  be  severely  felt  by  the  peon 
I^,  and  that  they  should  exert  themselves  to  obtain  a  diininii>- 
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ticHi  of  their  burdens;  that  frequent  collisions  should  occur^  fae« 
tween  the  interest  of  the  nobles-*-the  privileged  classes— and 
that  of  the  commons; — that  all  these,  and  various  other  causes 
of  dissension,  to  which  older  establishments  are  less  exposed., 
should  have  occurred*  in  the  new  constitutions  of  Germany, 
might  have  been  naturally  expected.  But  time,  experience,  and 
thorough  discussion,  would  gradually  accommodate  these  diflTer- 
ences,  and  inspire  the  parties  with  a  tone  of  greater  moderation. 
Indeed,  we  look  upon  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  sovereigns  and  their  subjects  as  highly  beneficial  ta 
both.  They  will  tend  to  elucidate  more  clearly  their  reciprocal 
rights  and  mutual  relations ;  and  while  they  diffuse  among  tha 
people  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political 
government,  must  render  them  better  qualified  for  the  enjoy-i 
ment  of  constitutional  freedom.  Contests  of  this  nature  are 
scarcely  ever  doubtful  in  their  ultimate  result ;  and  if  the  Ger^ 
maps  copduct  themselves  with  prudence,  moderation,  and  firip- 
ness,  walking  steadily  in  the  path  of  practical  utility,  and  aban- 
doning the  pursuit  of  speculative  pliantom?,  we  hav^  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  end,  they  will  accomplish  their  object  of  pbtainin^ 
free  constitutions,  of  far  greater  durability  than  any  which  might 
be  introduced  by  a  sudden  and'violent  revolution— the  sole  and 
•  universal  panacea,  however,  which  M.  Gorres  and  his  fi§socia.tps 
have  in  store  for  all  political  evils. 

Instead  of  accompanying  our  author  through  his  half  historic 
cal  and  half  theoretical  views  of  the  contests  between  the  govern- 
ments and  the  people  in  Germany,  we  prefer  transcribing  hia 
account  of  a  secret  association,  which  has  recently  acquired  as 
muph  celebrity  as  was  enjoyed,  at  one  time,  by  its  predecesspr^i 
ihe  society  of  the  JUuminafh  We  allude  to  the  Uniop  of  Yir, 
^  ty.e,  {Tugm^nd,)  with  regard  to  which  M.  Gorres  has  sug., 
'  gested  some  views,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  equally  natural  anA 
true. 

''  For  ^  considerable  time  there  had  existed  *  secret  union,  called  the 
Union  of  Virtue  (Tugendbund),  entered  into,  as  was  pretended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strlvinff  with  united  powers  for  the  attainment  of  freedom,  without 
infringing  on  the  fidelity  due  to  the  legitimate  princes,  and  of  defending  ili- 
^viduala  and  the  nation  from  ^yery  specie  of  thraldom,  hnt  more  especially 
thraldopi  to  a  foreign  power.  This  Union  w^s  said  to  consist  of  yanoui 
deCTee$,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  signs,  attributes,  duties,  and 
rights;  all  the  members  were  bound  by  the  most  secret  oaths  to  the  society 
and  its  objects;  and,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  operations  of  others 
were  subject  only  to  their  superior,  as  the  latter  a^ain  was  to  the  grand- 
master, from  which  superior  they  receiyed  all  wrders  ^nd  commissions;  and 
naving  once,  after  a  free  deliberation,  undertaken  to  execute  them,' they 
were  bound  to  proceed  with  blind  ^nd  implicit  confidence,  abstaining  from 
aU  inquiry  mto grounds  and  motives;  aU  the  secrets  of  the  Union  were  to 
be  kept  with  the  mopt  inviolable  fidelity,  under. the  pain  of' death;  th^ 
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memben  were  to  be  equally  iaaooeariUe  to  tlie  infiaenofr  of  Hotfand  bope, 
and  no  human  force  was  to  have  power  to  protect  the  guilty  traitor  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  society. 

''  Ihffing  the  period  in  which  the  country  was  suffering  from  the  oppreft- 
•ion  of  the  enemy^  such  plans  may^  perhaps^  hare  entered  into  the  heads  of 
individuals^  and  the  experiment  may  even  nave  been  made  of  carrying  them 
into  execution.  Availing  themselves  of  an  old  artifice,  in  which  an  insnf-* 
ficiency  of  means  is  concealed^  by  connecting  the  measures . exhibited  in 
perspective  with  a  supposed  secret  in  the  back  groimd,  and  thus  influencing 
the  mind  by  a  belief  m  the  presence  of  a  dark  and  unlimited  agency,  the 
more  powemQ  may  then  have  impessed  the  more  weak  with  a  belief  m  the 
existence  of  a  completely  organist  society  of  this  description,  that  through 
the  influence  of  fear,  and  the  charm  of  such  i^n  optical  illusion,  they  might 
be  able  to  awaken  them  from  their  cowardtv  torpor,  and  stimulate  them  to 
energy  against  the  French.  Men  of  a  weax  character  were  pleased,  at  that 
time,  witii  the  idea  of  such  an  invisible  assistance ;  the  enemy  was  kept  in 
a  state  of  alarm  by  the  stories  respecting  it,  which  continually  reached, 
him;  and  the  government  itself  seemed  far  from  displeased  that  such  a  be* 
lief  dioidd  gain  ground,  and  even  affected  to  participate  in  it." 

Some  of  these  observations  appear  to  be  sufficiently  just ;  and, 
in  one  sense,  they  may  be  said  to  illustrate  the  maxim  of  Taci. 
tus— -ofMne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.  But  it  will  be  observed  that 
oui^  author  talks  of  this  association  as  if  his  knowledge  qf  it  were 
derived  menely  from  report  j  whereas^  if  we  are  not  misinformed, 
he  might  have  dropt  the  on  dit  altogjetber»  i»$  we  understand 
that  be  himself  was  a  member  of  the  TtLgendbund^  and  perhaps 
knows  more  about  its  extent,  rules,  and  objects,  than  he  is  will- 
iDg  to  communicate  to  the  public.  The  existence  of  this  society, 
hQwever,  is  not  denied^  and  it  roust  be  obvious  to  every  one^ 
that  all  such  secret  associations  are  most  illegal  ajid  dangerous ; 
illegal,  because  they  assume  to  themselves  an  authority  altoge- 
ther arbitrary  and  above  the  l^^ws ;  and  dangerous,  because  their 
plans  are  secretly  forrped,  and  blindly  executed,  without  that 
personal  responsibility  which  affords  the  best  check  to  individual 
misconduct,  and  the  best  guarantee  of  all  public  measures.  '^  An. 
other  charge  has  been  brought,  and  we  apprehend  with  some 
justice,  against  this,  and  all  other  secret  associations  for  pplitical 
purposes.  It  is  said,  thfit  in  the  choice  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers, tax  more  regard  is  paid  to  talents  than  to  moral  character; 
and  in  these  circumstances,  even  admitting  the  original  object  to 
be  good  and  justifiable,  what  security  can  the  public  have  fou 
the  integrity  of  the  persons  to  yihom  the  accooiplishpaent  of  that 
object  is  entrusted  P^ 

After  commenting  upon  the  course  of  affairs  in  thtf  north  of 
Germany,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  south.  And  here  he  ad- 
mits and  argues  upon  a  fact  to  which  we  formerly  alluded,  viz. 
that  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  "  democratic  ideas  had  very  ex- 
*'  tensively  diffused  themselves  amongst  the  third  estate ;''  an^ 
|ie  afterwards  gives  a  very  spirited  description  of  the  new  clasfl( 
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of  p6Rtt6ianii  and  statesmen  which  had  sprang  up  in  that  quar- 
ter, tfnd  which,  we  conceive,  might  be  not  inaptly  applied  U> 
M.  Gorres  himself  and  his  associates,  notwithstanding  all  his 
Iiigh  pretensions  to  be  ranked  ^s  a  member  of  tbe  bistoricai 
if<;bool. 

**^  Id  the  presumption  and  emergendce  of  such  a  period^  a  class  of  states- 
men had  heen  formed  of  a  description  quite  diflferent  from  the  majority  of 
those  in  tlie  North,  who  consisted  either  of  the  remains  of  the  age  iivhich 
preceded  the  great  convnlgion,  or  of  men  who  hive  since  been  educated  in 
their  principles*  The  sUtesmen  of  the  latter  ddscription  are  the  slaves  of 
cofttora,  acknowledge  only  what  already  exists,  and  entertadn  the  deepest 
rrersion  for  every  innovation  ;  the  former^  again,  neither  acknowledge  nor 
esteem  any  tiling  present  or  past,  and  hate  all  that  is  positive  as  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  cf  their  restlesB  activity.  IfVTiilst  the  one  set  of  men  dare  not 
ifenture  even  to  totLcli  any  thing  that  has  been  handed  down  to  them,  and 
dragging  after  thera  the  dead  body  of  what  perished  from  age  till  it  i&  over- 
taken by  corrupt]  on  J  plocl  on,  like  slaves  on  the  estate  to  whidi  they  were 
attached,  in  a  bolder  and  more  enterprising  period,  the  others  consider  every 
thing  that  haji  been  as  lapsetl  and  forfeited  to  death,  and  themselves  as  lords 
©f  the  present  and  tyrants  of  the  fnture,  CMltlren  of  the  day  Which  brought 
them  forth,  denying  the  authority  of  all  that  formerly  was^  they  still  en- 
tertain the  hope  that  their  commands  will  be  listened  to  by  a  coming  age^ 
to  which  they  in  turn  will  have  been  a  past,  and  which  to-morrow  may  an- 
nihilate their  labours  with  as  much  justice  as  they  annihilate  the  labours  of 
yesterday.  Exercising  the  most  unlimited  amtrom  over  everjr  thing  existing, 
by  which  the  other  class  are  controlled,  in  theb  restless  activity  they  mix  and 
confound  all  things  together.  With  the  rapidity  with  whicb  one  though  suc- 
ceeds another  in  the  human  breast,  they  endeavour  to  ren^odel  their  world. 
In  the  pruriency  of  their  lust  of  change,  they  convert  first  one  peculiarity  and 
then  another  into  some  nais-shapen  figure,  wnich,  when  the  whim  seizes  uiem^ 
they  i^n,  ndthout  hesitation,  dash  into  a  thousand  pieces  to  make  Way  for 
another  creation  of  their  desires.  Restless,  as  if  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit^ 
they  drive  and  hunt  men  and  things  up  and  down,  and  through  and  through 
cam  other,  so  that  no  one  thing  can  have  time  to  take  root.  As  they  have 
not  ev«i  a  conception  of  the  still,  quiet,  and  easy  way  in  which  nature  unfolda 
iier  works,  their  impatience  has  recourse  to  mechanism,  and  the  state  becomes 
in  their  hands  a  great  steam-engine,  in  which  they  themselves  ascend  and 
descend  as  a  hot  vapour,  impelhng,  with  deafening  noise,  an  immense  lever^ 
at  once  serving  to  put  in  motion  works  for  the  coining  of  money,  for  raising 
•f  water,  for  hammering,  spinning,  and  writing,  and,  at  last,  produ6ing  an- 
other machine  like  itself.  In  this  mechanism,  in  which  every  thing  beconied 
lines  and  numbers,  all  the  lines  must  terminate  in  one  central  point,  and  all 
the  numbers  must  form  one  unit,  that  arbitrary  power  may,  from  tiie  centre^ 
calculate  and  control  the  different  movements  at  pleasure,  and  no  human  or 
XDtcmicipal  relations  may  presume  to  assert  an  opposing  and  destructive  in* 
dependence.  Every  thing  is  violently  sacrificed  to  the  idea  which  happens 
to  nave  the  ascendancy  for  the  time.  Nothing  has  so  firm  a  foundation 
that  the  whirlwind  of  their  rage  for  organization  cahnot  at  last  bloW  it 
down.  Every  thing  great  which  has  struck  a  deep  root  in  time,  and  which> 
tranqidl  and  secure  within  itself,  does  not  give  way  at  the  precise  moment 
they  wish  it  to  do  so,  appears  punishable  an^  rebeflious  in  their  eyes;  and 
they  avail  themselves  of  all  the  elements  to  blow  up  and  destroy  it,  that  no- 
thing naay  remain  but  the  gigantic  work  which  has  been  painted  in  perspec^ 
tive  by  them.    As  neither  truth,,  love,  custom,  habit,  piety,  nor  aught  that 
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agitstes  tiie  human  hreut,  is  necesatfj  lor  their  woik-^-as  an  nttiinmiii 
ingy  clesr  and  trani^^arent  as  watcgr^  anrai^es  and  disposes  every  thing,  thef 
can  proceed  unrelentingly  in  their  course  through  all  human  relations^  and 
pawns^  hishops^  rooks^  and  knidbtts^  are  moved  at  pleasure  from  one  end  of 
tiieir  diess-hoard  to  another.  Their  constitutions  are  not  social  unions  en- 
tered into  hy  independent  men  for  mutual  protection  and  liberation ;  Ihey 
•re  books,  of  which  the  leaves^  farmed  of  substances  once  possessed  of  ve^ 
fletable  li&^  afterwards  wovn  to  ra^^  next  decomposed^  and  finally  recast  in 
Sie  diape  of  paper^  have  been  wntten  over  with  their  ordinary  thou^ts^ 
and  then  numbered  and  bound  up  with  gilt  edgesj  and  when  the  edition  is 
di^osed  of  make  their  re-appearance  in  a  new  edition.  Hehce  all  their  la- 
bours are  without  a  blessing,  as  they  build  only  on  self-ccmoeit.  Ererf 
succeeding  day  destroys  what  the  preceding  day  brought  forth.  like  Siu- 
tum  ^ey  are  peipetually  obligea  to  devour  their  own  children^  till,  at 
length,  the  enraged  mother  presents  them  with  the  stone,  and  rears  the 
avenger.  Being,  generally  speaking,  men  of  energy,  determinadon,  intel- 
lect, and  talents,  they  nught  have  been  the  salt  of  their  country;  but, 
slaves  to  pride,  they  have  been  to  it  a  devourii^  poison ;  and  thus  these 
wild  and  ardent  minds,  having  obtained  the  mastay  over  one-half  of  Ger* 
many,  and  the  other  lazy  and  creeping  beings  having  obtained  the  mastery 
over  the  other  half,  our  country  has  been  reduced  to  the  pitiful  condition  in 
which  we  now  bdliold  it.  On  the  one  side  it  appears  as  if  struck  by  a  pahgr, 
on  the  odier  as  if  struck  by  St.  Vitus's  dance ;  and  while  the  onc-hatf,  la- 
bouring under  an  cuthenia,  broods  over  dull  and  empty  dreams,  the  oth^, 
in  a  state  of  hypersthenia,  wears  itself  out  in  fantastic  and  extravagant  de- 
hrations." 

We  shall  pass  over  our  author^s  account  of  the  political  strug- 
gles in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  and  in  fiavaria.  His  remai'ks  on 
Baden  justify  the  opinion  we  formerly  expressed,  (if  any  things, 
indeed,  were  required  to  confirm  it,)  relative  to  the  fdly  of  en- 
trusting the  task  of  framing  political  constitutions  to  philosophi- 
cal theorists,  and  ad(^ting  a  purely  metaphysical  basis.  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  example  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes  would 
have  served  as  a  l^con  to  these  political  ideologists. 

**  This  country  had  been  for  years  one  of  the  principal  foci  of  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  times.  More  constitutions  tnan  ever  were  produced  by 
France,  had  there  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  one  of  which, 
in  order  to  give  something  like  an  air  of  originality  to  German  folly,  was 
drawn  up  olgectively  and  subjectively,  according  to  the  title;  and  ^e 
change  of  ministers  had  been  more  frequent  than  that  of  consuls  in  ancient 
Rome." 

Having  at  length  exhausted,  in  his  own  way,  the  subject  of 
civil  polity,  M.  Gorres  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  matters 
ecclesiastical;  and  here  it  is,  chiefly,  that  bis  Catholic  prejudices 
seem  to  press  upon  and  bear  down  his  zeal  for  political  freedom. 
He  is  prudent  enough,  however,  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  detail  of  facts,  and  array  of  argument;  and  like  every  par- 
tisan who  is  engaged  in  the  support  of  an  untenable  cabse/  he 
rests  his  defence  of  the  papal  pretensions  upon  very  high  send- 
ing, but  very  emptv  declamation.  He  casts  a  few  conten^tuous 
sneers  at  the  deluded  Protestants ;  and  after  some  m  vsterious 
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sentences}  the  drift  of  which  We  cannot  precisely  comprehend, 
he  gravely  assures  us,  that  "  when  the  dross  is  removed  from^ 
*«  what  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  depth  on  both  sides,  the 
<*  same  silver  ore  meets  our  view,  so  that,  in  this  respect.  Pro-- 
<«  teatantism  and  Catholicism  may  be  consideredj  with  respect  to 
<<  each  othcTy  as  in  the  relation  which  the  integral  bears  to  the 
<<  diferenticd  calculus.'^  (Transl..  p.  1 16.)  He  then  talks  of  the 
clamour  against  the  Bavarian  Concordat^  *^  the  most  objection- 
««  able  parte  of  which,''  according  to  our  author,  <<  are  the  con- 
<<  cessions  therein  made  to  the  state  C^  and  he  glances  at  the  af- 
fair of  Von  Wessenbwg,  whom  he  accuses  of  acting  unjustly, 
*«  in  taking  refuge  behind  temporal  power,  in  order  to  succeed 
^<  in  his  impure  purpose,  and  realise  his  ill-founded  claims 
<<  against  the  Curia  of  Rome ;  and  thus,  under  the  pretext  of 
*<  defending  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  actually  betraying  it  to 
**  the  sovereign.***  We  deem  it  unnecessary,  however,  to  at- 
tempt any  refutation  of  the  author's  assertions  upon  this  sub. 
ject,  as  we  bad  an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  ideas  upon  it  in 
a  former  article. 

We  quote  our  author's  account  of  the  character  of  the  publlp 
journals  in  Germany,  both  because  it  is  curious  in  itself,  and  be- 
cause it  affords  an  aidmirable  specimen  of  hi$  peculis^r  discriini- 
native  style.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  he  says  not  a 
word  of  the  Rhenish  Mercury. 

''  After  Piussia  had  syibjected  the  public  journals  to  a  tlinid^  ai^ous^  %nd 
petty,  censorship^  which  could  not  even  tolerate  the  Westphalische  Anzeiffer^ 
Eno&er  asylum  was  sought  for  the  free  expression  of  opiniob.  Such  an  asylum 
was  found  in  the  constitution  of  Weimar,  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
whidi  was^  the  abolition  of  all  censorship.  Tliis  constitution^  which,  from 
the  limited  nature  of  the  relations  of  the  st^te  of  Weimar,  has  never^  up  to 
this  hour^  produced  any  important  results^  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  disbanding  of  regiuar  soldiers^  as  they  were  found  incompatible  with 
ihe  charges  of  an  expensive  court  in  so  small  a  territory^  had,  from  the  free- 
dom of  cuscussion  wiiich  it  promised,  acqiured  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Germany.  From  thenceforward  b^;an  the  petty  warfare  of  the  age^ 
struggling  for  emancipation  with  that  state-police  which  would  restrain  it 
with  all  its  power  and  impotence  in  a  condition  of  the  most  degrading  thral- 
dom. Whilst  the  Isis,  shaking  the  sistrum  of  elementary  nature^  explained 
the  hieroglyphics  of  animal  ufe,  the  vulture-headed  OHris  waved  with  a 
powerful  hand  his  scourge  over  eveiy  abuse^  and  Anubis,  the  Latrator, 
stood  ccntinel  at  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  the  mind^  watching  lest  power 
^hould  attacj^  it  by  surprise  j  whilst  the  Neme§u  anxiously  endeavoured 
to  keep  within  the  boimds  of  moderation  aiid  nile^  ^nd  though  constantly 
dedimne  in  energy^  sowed  much  good  and  valuable  seed^  especially  in  the 
higher  curdes  :  whilst  the  Patriot ,  with  intelligence,  decision,  and  dexterity, 
defend^  opimons,  very  often  diaracterised  by  their  partiality  ;-4n  answer 
to  their  loud  call,  other  voices  resounded  mm  the  mount^s  of  Switaer^ 
}and,  through  Wurtemberg,  wd  towards  the  Danube,  where  the  AUgemeinc 
Zeitungf  to  the  no  small  entertainment  of  the  public,  opened  a  Fair  ojf* 
fiunda^itosUer,  in  whi<^  buyers  and  sellers,  mountebanks  and  gypsies^  hoi 
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xMst  men  and  rogues  of  all  desCTiptions^  passed  and  repassed  each  odier,  al- 
ways, however,  under  the  vigilant  superintendance  of  the  local  magistrate  > 
and  then  illuming  the  Upper  Rhine  with  oorruscadons  of  intellect,  and  as^ 
oending  the  Maine,  hurst  forth  with  a  loud  report,  heard  throughout  all  the 
south  of  Grermany ;  while  not  a  tone  nor  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  mute 
north,  except  that  in  the  free  town  of  Bremen,  at  one  time  only  wavering 
and  timid,  and  in  Hamhui^h,  where  the  Ohserver  strove,  with-numher  and 
measure,  to  comprehend  the  measureless  age,  an  efiS>rt  was  made  to  save, 
in, some  d^ee,  its  honour.  These  voices  formed  altogether  a  chOTus>  not 
always  indeed  of  the  most  harmonious  description,  nor  the  most  observant 
of  the  laws  of  prosody,  hut  which,  nevertheless,  called  to  the  recollection  of 
the  buskined  heroes,  who  with  tragic  step  stalked,  over  the  stage,  many  a 
wholesome  practical  rule  of  life,  many  a  valuable- truth  which  had  escaped 
them,  and  many  a  useful  advice  which  they  had  despised." 

The  iibercU  sect  in  Germaoy,  M.  Gorres  informs  us,  is  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  whose  peculiar  views  he  describes  in  s 
passage,  which,  although  it  is  rather  long,  we  cannot  avoid 
transcribing  for  the  edification  of  our  readers. 

*^  The  one,  called  the  historical,  were  of  opinion,  that  a  better  state  of 
things  formerly  existed  in  Germany,  when  united  under  one  protector,  and 
divided  again  mto  members  and  parts  subordinate  to  these  members,  pro-' 
vinces,  estates,  and  flourishins  corporations,  it  remained  secure  within  it- 
self, free,  eneargetic,  and  ricA  In  its  neculiar  manners  and  customs^  and 
independent  organisation,  externally  honoured,  esteemed,  dreaded,  and 
commanding,  and  in  a  situation  to  repel,  with  ease,  every  foreign  force, 
which  should  attempt  to  attack  it.  They  were  further  of  opinion,  mat  con- 
fusion and  disease  first  crept  into  this  flourishing  body,  from  ^  the  head  be- 
coming stupid  and  besotted,  and  the  members  wanton  and  arrogant;  that 
from  we  continual  increase  of  this  proportion,  the  disorder  had  perpe- 
tually gained  ground,  till  at  length,  after  the  Reformation,  it  broke  out  in 
that  furious  paroxism  which  introduced  into  the  entire  the  organic  defect 
of  a  dissension,  hitherto  incurable ;  a  wound  inflicted  with  a  poisoned 
sword,  like  that  of  Titurel,  from  which,  like  him,  without  dying  and  with- 
out recovery,  it  continued  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  for  two  or 
three  centuries,  till  hostile  power  at  last  overthrew  the  reeling  and  marrow-* 
less  body,  trod  it  under  foot,  bound  it  to  the  triumphal  car^  dragged  up  and 
down  the  dishonoured  remains,  a  melancholy  spectacle  for  gods  and  men, 
and  scattered  about  the.  mutilated  members,  as  Medea  did  those  ^ofAb- 
syrtes. 

"  They  were  further  of  opinion,  that  as,  with  respect  to  the  people,  the 
form  alone  is  perishable ;  and  as,  after  every  decay,  a  r^eneration  in  ano-* 
ther  form  must  follow,  the  new  Grermany  ought  necessarily  to  be  bom 
again  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  old,  in  its  customs  and  ways  of  thinking> 
from  the  dements  still  existing,  and  in  the  type  which  stiU  unconsdouslj 
pervades  all  their  eflbrts  at  development;  in  order  that  men  may  see  that 
the  spirit  of  the  fathers  still  dwells  with  ihe  children,  and  that  they  are  not 
a  new  people,  the  bastards  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  have  found 
their  way  into  the  country,  and  built  another  temple  on  the  heights  of 
Crerizim. 

"  They  were,  further  of  opinion,  that  the  problem  which  these  times 
were  called  on  to  solve  was,  the  removal  of  all  tde  additions  introduced  by 
the  corruptions  of  centuries ;  the  abandonment  of  all  that,  in  the  reprehen- 
sible departure  from  history  and  the  nature  of  things,  depraved  semshness, 
senseless  vanity  and  despair^  buil^  without  any  foun4ation>  in  empty  spaee>. 
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especially  in  the  last  two  centuries;  the  renunciation  of  the  old  blind  ad^ 
loYe  which^  bv  a  dreadful  example^  was  taught  that  every  national  calamity 
must  inevitably  fall  on  the  heads  of  individuals ;  and  then  collecting  toge- 
ther again  the  detached  threads  which^  amidst  all  the  confusion^  are  still 
discernible  in  our  manners^  sentiments^  and  institutions;  joining  new 
threads^  where  the  changes  e£^ted  in  our  relations  render  such  a  proceed- 
ing advisable^  and  thus  reuniting  the  separate  elements^  and  holding  them 
togedier  by  these  bonds  in  one  entire  whole;  the  introduction  of  new  life 
into  that  which  is  no  longer  possessed  of  life^  where  possible^  and  the  revi- 
val of  the  old  animal  spirits ;  the  extrication  of  what  is  truly  good^  which 
lies  hid  under  the  rubbish  of  our  public  life^  thereby  effecting  the  restora- 
tion of  a  new  Germany  from  the  corruption  of  the  old. 

'^  The  other  party,  by  which  the  above  was  immediately  encountered^ 
considered  things  from  another  'point  of  view.  What,  said  they,  have  we 
to  do  with  old  Germany?  What  are  these  rags  of  old  splendoiu*  to  us? 
It  may  have  been  good  enough  in  its  d^y,  as  it  was  founded  on  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  times  in  which  it  existed,  but  it  is  now  gone  for  ever. .  How 
ridiculous  the  superstition  which  affects  to  idolize  the  bones  of  old  heroes 
and  saints !  What  do  these  knights  want  with  our  times  ?  Their  spirit  is 
no  longer  among  us,  their  castles  lie  broken  on  every  mountain  and  hillj; 
the  old  cathedrals  are  deserted,  and  another  faith  has  found  its  way  into 
them.  These  institutions  and  regulations  may  have  been  suitable  for  their 
age ;  but  the  rubbish  and  ruins  of  them,  which  still  remain  in  society,  are 
only  a  burden  to  us ;  and  their  parchments  lie  mouldering  in  our  archives^ 
In  these  remains  we  now  see  only  preduil  slavenr,  violence,  and  supersti- 
tion ;  feudal  oppression,  and  the  figures  of  a  tew  great  men,  wandering 
about  in  the  dark  night  of  the  middle  ages,  as  in  the  shades  below,  whom 
no  dead-offerings  can  conjure  again  into  life.  Two  tremendous  events^ 
which  also  belong  to  history,  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution,  have 
separated  them-  from  us.  Another  people  has  since  occupied  the  seats  of 
the  old,  new  in  manners,  sentiments,  and  ways  of  thinking,  endowed  witb 
other  rights  and  other  necessities.  Another  world  has  since  emerged  from 
the  flood,  in  the  place  of  the  departed  middle  ages.  Forms  become  old; 
what  is  mutable  comes  and  goes ;  but  a  new  life  is  perpetually  springing 
up  with  verdant  freshness;  and  as  the  ages  continue  to  flow,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  men  are  in  a  state  of  continual  change,  every  succeeding  generation 
ought  prudently  to  build  in  the  manner  which  best  suits  its  own  necessities. 
Every  present  age  must  raise  structures  for  itself,  as  it  alone  can  know 
what  may  be  useful  and  serviceable  for  it ;  and  the  house  will  be  found 
most  convenient  if  built  agreeably  to  a  particular  plan.  As  old  Grermany  i» 
dissolved,  things  have  returned  to  the  primeval  condition  that  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  constitution  of  the  empire  j;  a  state  of  things  with  respect  to 
which  history  can  afford  little  instruction.  But  if  you  will  take  history  for 
your  guide,  then  let  the  Revolution  be  your  instructor.  The  course  of 
many  lazy  centuries  has  been  filled  in  that  event  in  the  period  of  a  few 
years.  The  history  of  the  world  has  there  passed  before  your  own  eyes, 
and  yet  you  have  lived  without  reading  it.  Youir  own  heart  and  your  own 
senses  might  have  enabled  you  to  see  an4  comprehend  it,  while  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages  appears  before  your  eyes,  like  a  pale  nebulous  speck  seen 
through  a  telescope. 

The  second,  or  revolutionary  party,  according  to  M.  Gorres, 
ultimately  obtained  the  ascendancy ;  and  as  the  word  Revolidt^m 
vfAs  intimately  assopiated  with  Friinc^  all  eyes,  it  seems,  wefe. 
turned. tp  that  coui^tpy* 
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^^  Palis  is  now,  t^erefore^  once  moxe  on  tb^  point  o£  beoonung  the  capital 
of  the  liberal^  as  it  lately  was  of  the  servile^  world.  As  the  courts  of  all 
countries  formerly  studied  in  that  school^  i(  now  promises  in  like  manner  to 
become  the  school  in  which  liberals  are  to  acquire  the  lessons  of  freedom; 
and  as  the  eyes  c^  th.e  popular  assemblies  in  ^mijthfield  are  turned  in  that 
dkection^  the  institutions  of  Germany  must  also^  it  seems^  be  modelled  9£m 
ter  Gallic  manners^  peculiarities,  and  sentiments." 

We  must  not  omit  to  quote  the  only  attempt  at  a  good  joke 
which  we  have  been  able  to  discover  throughout  the  whole 
work  of  M.  Gorres. 

"  As  these  party-views  were  accompanied  first  by  ill-humoQry  then  by 
discontent,  and  at  last  by  the  rase  occasioned  by  the  times ;  as  interests  <^ 
die  most  opposite  descriptions  tnrew  every  thing  into  confusion,  and  the 
most  intentional  misrepresentations  were  associated  with  the  usual  souroen 
of  misunderstanding;  and  as  the  suspicion  which  gradually  sained  posses- 
sion of  men's  minds,  jpoisoned  and  distorted  every  thin^ :  men  arose  the 
dreadful  perplexity  ii  ideas  characteristic  of  the  present  tunes,  in  which  no 
man  can  imderstand  another,  and  opinions  run  through  all  points  of  the 
compass,  and  l^low  from  every  region;  and  in  which,  as  in  the  building  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  labourer  brings  mortar  instead  of  stones,  and  wood 
in  place  of  bricks,  and  from  the  confusion  of  tongues,  according  to  the  old 
joke,  .focfc  is  the  only  word  common  to  alL"— - 

*'  It  was  natural,"  says  our  author,  '^  that  these  dissensions  of  our  6ia* 
tjracted  times  should  have  a  particular  influence  on  our  youth.  If  a  new 
creating  and  organizing  spirit  is  really  to  arise  from  the  past  decay,  it  must 
necessarily  be  bom  in  the  new  generation  sent  to  command  the  coming  agev 
Let  the  departing  generation,  on  consulting  the  still  small  voice  of  con* 
science,  regoice  when  it  can  in  the  review  of  its  deeds;  let  it  we^  oV^  its 
errors^  or  labour  with  stupid  obstinacy  to  defend  its  follies.  The  rising 
generation  will  advance  with  all  the  feelings  of  youthful  energy  qn  the  stage 
of  Idstory.  The  experience  of  the  past  ought  not  to  be  despised  by  it,  but 
it  may  Justly  waive  its  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  the  errors  and  follies  of 
former  times.  It  ought,  above  all  thin^,  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  all  pubi 
lie  affidrs,  that,  bv  such  a  preparation^  it  may  strengthen  itself  for  the  work 
which  it  is  called,  on  to  complete." 

Accordingly,  he  proceeds  to  comment  upon  the  conduct  of 
«  this  new  jjeneration,"  which  "  may  justly  waive  its  claim  to 
^  the  inheritance  of  the  errors  and  follies  of  former  times,^ 
from  the  turbulent  proceedings  on  the  Wartburgh«  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  serjous- 
ly  describes  as  <<  characterized  iq  general  by  dignity  and  de* 
^  cency,^  down  to  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue^  of  which  he  is 
the  strenuous  apologist. 

It  is  to  this  ultimate  tendency— this  final  consummation  of 
the  mor«4  and  political  principles  in<:uleated  by  M.  Gorres  and 
bis  party,  that  we  are,  at  present,  desirous  of  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.  The  doctrine,  indeed,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  revival  of  the  old  Jesuitical  maxim,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means-rexpressed,  perhaps,  in  somewhat  different 
terms.  And  the  lawfulness  of  this  end,  too,  is  to  be  determined 
—not  according  to  the  revealed  will  of  God — ^not  according  to 
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the  positiTe  laws  which  have  been  enacted  by  human  wisdom  for 
the  welfare  and  protection  of  society,  but  according  to  the  pri«« 
vate  and  arbitrary  opinion  of  the  individual.  It  will  be  recol-* 
lected,  that  Eotzebue,  upon  whose  head  M.  Gorres  heaps  a 
torrent  of  abuse,  (and  safely  now^  for  "  dead  men  tell  no  tales,") 
was  in  the  service  of  Russia.  We  believe  he  was  born  a  Russian 
subject  \  he  was  commissioned  by  his  sovereign  to  observe  and 
explain  to  him  the  situation  of  Germany,  and  the  character  and 
movements  of  the  various  political  parties;  a  practice  whidi. 
We  understand^  is  not  unusual  upon  the  Continent.  In  the  re- 
ports which  he  drew  up,  in  the  execution  of  his  commission,  it 
would  appear  that  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  liberal  party  in 
that  country,  who  seem  to  have  regarded  him  as  a  very  for- 
midable antagonist.  But  if  these  reports  were  erroneous  or  in- 
•ulting,  the  remedy  was  obvious.  The  press  was  open  to  both 
parties,  and  both  were  equally  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  pub^ 
tic  opinion.  Kotzebue  was  a  private  individual,  possessing  no 
means  himself  of  exercising  any  act  of  despotic  power,  and^r 
equally  with  other  subjects,  answerable  for  his  conduct  to  the 
laws.  He  supported  a  particular  cause,  it  is  true,  but  he  sup^ 
ported  it  with  his  pen  alone ;  and  the  same  instrument  was  in 
the  hands  of  many  among  the  opposite  party,  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  character  and  tenets.  When  recourse  is  had  to 
the  dagger,^ll  argument,  of  course,  is  at  once  at  an  end.  Now 
hear  M.  Gorres ! 

**  Among  such  a  nmnber  of  ardent  and  susceptible  young  men^  whose 
whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  endeavours,  were  directed  to  our  national  af- 
fairs, it  was  hardly  possible  that  a  spark  fsom  the  flames  which  had  been  sa 
incautiously  kindled,  should  not  descend  into  the  region  of  dark  energies 
which  surrounds  the  human  breast,  and  spreading  the  conflagration,  awake 
their  sleeping  powers  from  their  repose;  that  the  rage  and  indignation 
whidi  had  be«n  excited,  rising  higher  and  higher  every  day,  should  not  atf 
last  boil  over.  In  Sand  the  mound  was  first  broken  through,  and  it  waa 
natural  that  he  should  be  the  first  victim  of  the  devouring  flood  who  la- 
boured with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  undermine  its  barrier.  The  youth 
took  it  upon  him  to  write  out  himself  the  commission  for  the  deed,  and  to 
execute  it  with  his  own  hand.  When  his  measure  was  filled  to  the  bilm, 
and  ready  to  flow  over  on  his  head,  he  whom  he  sought  was  delivered  intor 
his  handL  He  himself,  however,  gave  his  own  life  as  a  propitiation  to  the 
enraged  Nemesis ;  according  to  the  ancient  doctrine,  that  blood  demands^ 

l^e  deed  struck  die  people  like  lightning.  Since  the  years  of  our  rising, 
nothing  had  taken  place  which  tl^y  could  comprehend ;  but  what  IumL 
long  remained  unintdligible,  and  struggled  for  meaning,  now  found  a  Ian- 
gua^B.  A  bloody  deed  nad  asain  become  the  point  in  which  the  thoughta 
of  an  were  collected,  and  opmion  was  soon  agreed  respecting  this  event. 
Disapprobation  of  the  act  with  approbation  of  the  motives,  a  renovated, 
fi^ng  of  the  presence  (f  eternal  justice  in  all  human  things,  a  dear  light 
thrown  over  the  condition  of  the  country^  and  a  keen  interest  in  public  af^ 
fairs,  were  the  results  of  the  general  agitation  which  followed  in  a  short 
space.    Public  opinion  had  passed  a  grand  climacteric ;  a  profound  serious-^ 
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nest  caone  over  the  age,  idiich,  iq^  to  that  period,  had  entered  into  pu]^ 
afi&irs  with  less  earnestness. 

''  To  this  blow,  which  agitated  men's  minds  so  profoundly,  another 
speedily  followed^  fearful  and  ahmning  from  the  very  rapidity  with  which 
it  succeeded.  A  young  man,  to  whom  the  Madiiavelian  system,  in 
whieh  his  native  province  was  entangled,  had  long  been  an  abominatic^ny 
possessed  of  a  good-natured  and  composed  but  moody  and  close  disposi- 
tion, was  also  instigated  by  the  bitter  rage  which  burned  within  his 
bosom,  to  adopt  the  aetermination  of  tearing  asunder  the  net  by  an  act  of 
violence.  He  selected  the  President  Ibell,  whom  he  considered  as  the  au- 
thor of  that  system,  for  a  sacrifice.'' 

In  the  same  spirit,  M.  Gorres  has  condescended  to  write  an 
apology  for  Sand,  which,  if  that  misled  and  infatuated  wretch 
had  written  it  for  himself,  would  have  gone  very  far,  we  think, 
to  prove  the  fact  of  his  insanity.  "  If  thou  knowest  not,"  Sand 
is  thus  represented  as  addressing  his  accuser,  "  If  thou  knowest 
**  not  the  dark  kingdom  of  the  abyss  which  nature  has  closed, 
**  happy  wilt  thou  be  if  to  thee  it  should  ever  remain  closed  1 
"All  its  dark  powers  has  the  mind  conquered,  and  enclosed 
<<  within  that  abyss.  But  deep  springs  arise  in  the  heart  of 
"man,  and  flow  into  its  darkness,*^  and  so  on,  throughout  two 
full  pages  of  the  same  senseless,  incoherent,  and  unintelligible 
raving.  Yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  passage  will  meet  with 
peculiar  approbation  from  the  mystics  of  Germany.  We 
should  shudder  in  quoting  the  Scriptural  authority  to  which  the 
author  appeals  in  justification  of  this  murder.  ^  Disapproba^ 
"  ticn  of  the  act,  with  approbation  of  the  motives  T  All  this, 
too,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  written  and  set  forth  to  the  world 
by  a  man,  who  once  held  the  honourable  and  highly  responsible 
situation  of  an  instructor  of  youth.  And  yet  M .  Gorres  and 
his  associates  complain  grievously  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
German  governments,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  state 
of  disdpline  and  morals  in  their  universities,  and  of  ascertaining 
the  principles  inculcated  by  the  appointed  teachers.  Few  our  ' 
own  part,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  we  conceive  it 
to  be  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  such  silly  casuists  as  the 
author  whose  work  we  are  now  reviewing,  that  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation  in  Germany  have  been  perverted,  and  that  it 
has  been  found  so  difficult  to  repress  their  presumption  by  any 
restraints  of  discipline.  In  consequence  of  such  doctrines  as  those 
which  we  have  just  been  copsideripg,  the  mind  is  trained  up  ia 
arrogance  and  self-conceit ;  the  natural  sympathies  and  a£Pections 
of  our  nature  are  extinguished ;  the  moral  feelings  weakened,  or 
entirely  stifled ;  the  name  of  virtue  is  still  pronounced  by  thp 
lips,  but  its  influence  is  witheri^d  at  the  heart ;  the  power,  apd 
efficacy  of  religion  are  sul^ued ;  ^nd  the  young  man  is  sent  forth 
into  the  world,  with  a  smattering  of  ui^eless  metaphysical  jargon, 
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indeed,  but  withoat  (Hie  sdutary  princi{de  to  guide  bim  in  the 

conduct  of  life,  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  selfish  passions, 
to  preserve  him  from  running  a  rapid  career,  from  the  excess  of 
folly  to  the  atrocity  pf  crime. 

We  trust  that  ve  shall  not  be  considered  as  appljring  these  ob- 
servations to  the  whole,  or  eVe'h  to  the  greater  jpart  of  the  learned 
in  Germany.  We  have  a  sincere  admiration  tor  the  sound  and 
useful  and  elegant  literature  of  that  nation ;  and  we  could  name 
many  individuals  in  that  country,  who  are,  at  this  moment,  am 
ornament  to  science,  to  letters,  and  to  society*  But  these  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  mystical  and  arrogant  sect, 
who  affect  a  thorough  contempt  of  all  established  institutions  and 
doctrines,  and  place  confidence  in  nothing  but  the  maudlin  iop 
q)irations  of  their  own  self-conceit. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  M .  Grorres.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
good  deal  more  in  his  book;  but  as  it  is  all  distinguished  by  the 
same  obscurity,  ignorance,  and  presumption  as  the  specimens  we 
have  already  given,  any  farther  analysis  could  serve  no  good 
purpose.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  to  our  readers,  for 
having  detained  them  so  long  in  our  examination  of  the  absurdir 
ties  of  this  author ;  and  we  assure  them  that  we  should  not  have 
brought  this  work  at  all  under  their  notice,  had  it  not  already 
made  some  noise  in  the  world.  But  we  trust  we  shall  be  en^* 
abled  to  indemnify  them  for  the  patience  with  which  they  may 
have  condescended  to  accompany  us  in  our  exposure  of  folly,  by 
resuming  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  with  the  assistance  of 
fnore  able  guides,  in  a  future  number. 


Art.  IY. '^HiHorical  Documents  and  Reflections  en  the  G&oemr 
ment  of  Holland.  By  Louis  Bonaparte,  Ex-king  of  Holland* 
In  S  vols.  London.  Lackington»  Hughes,  k  Co.  1830^ 
Pp.  1263, 

Kings,  of  the  present  day  at  least,  are  rarely  authors.  The  dis^ 
tinction  which  author^ip  confers,  and  wbidi,  if  authors  would 
^confess  the  truth,  is  the  chief  object  of  their  labours,  is  as  nor 
thing  to  a  man  who  already  enjoys  the  utmost  distinction  of  humam 
pmibition.  Kings,  too,  constitute  a  very  limited  class  of  the  sp©- 
pes ;  and  the  chances  of  its  producing  men  <rf  sufficient  talent  for 
successful  authorship,  are  of  necesaty  pn^rtionally  diminished, 
f*redeiick  of  Yiumg^y  and  Stanislaus  Augustus  of  rdand  irei^ 
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ire  believe,  the  rare  examjdes  of  monarchs  of  modem  times  who 
wrote,  printed,  and  published ;  and  were  all  the  time  reigning 
kings.  Our  times  present  us  with  a  variety  in  the  class  of  kings, 
the  ex-Jdngs^  who  are  about  in  unwonted  numbers,  claiming  the 
qrmpathy  of  the  existing  generation.  It  was  to  be  expected 
fiom  their  greater  leisure,  that  if  royal  authors  were  to  be  founds 
it  would  be  among  them.  Louis  of  Holland  has  first  appeared 
in  print ;  and  it  were  rash  to  pronounce  that  his  brethren  in  re- 
tirement are  not  prefMiring  for  the  same  display. 

The  work  befcHre  us  was  sent  to  England  in  manuscript,  to 
be  translated ;  and  in  that  translation  to  be,  for  the  first  time, 
published.  As  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  appeal,  or  self-justifica- 
tion, his  majesty  has,  by  this  mode  of  publication,  flattered  the 
English  as  the  only  people  for  whose  opinion  he  appears  to 
care.  The  publishers,  contemplating  the  possibility  of  the 
public  doubting  that  tl^  work  is  from  the  pen  of  Louis  Bona* 
parte,  offer  free  inspection,  of  the  manuscript ;  and  refer,  more- 
over, to  a  distinguished  English  nobleman,  who  perused 
the  w<M*k  at  Bome,  when  in  the  author^s  possession,  and  who 
has  identified  it  ance  its  arrival  in  England.  We  do  not 
ipequire  all  tins  seeurily.  It  is  no  disturbance  of  the  ordinary 
eourse  of  events^  that  Louis  Bonaparte,  if  he  can  write  at 
all,  should  write  a  plain  narrative  of  his  own  extraordinary 
history;,  nor  do  we  think  that  the  ^4^-king  of  Holland  and 
his  fortunes,  or  even  his  appends,  have  now  so  intense  an  inter, 
est,  a»  to  suggest  the  speculation  of  a  spurious  work,  of  three 
large  octavos,  to  any  literary  impostor,  with  the  certainty  of  de« 
tecticm  before  him,  ere  he  had  sold  half  an  impression. 

The  work,  according  to  the  author,  embraces  the  afiairs  of 
Holland,  from  the  vear  1806  to  1810;  and  wt  add,  that  it 
€(Hitain»  a  great  deal  of  matter  unconnected  with  the  affairs  of 
Holland.  It  is  divided  into  six  parts :  The  introduction — the 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  year  1806 ;  the  year  1807^-* 
the  year  1808 — the  year  1809— the  year  1810— and  the  con« 
dusion.     A  correct  chronology. is  the  main  pillar  of  history. 

The  intiXKltiction,  which  is  farther  intituled,  <^  motives^  and 
**  object  of  this  publication,'*  consists,  Kke  very  many  French 
hatroductions,  of  a  series  of  would-be  profound,  aphoristic,  ax- 
iomatical observations,  which  are  nothing  more  than  detached 
sentences,  uneonnected  with  the  work  and  with  each  other,  and 
which  either  have  no  meaning  at  all,  or  are  obvious  truisms; 
No  human  bein^  would  take  the  trouble  either  to  assent  to  or 
deny  such  sedative  dogmas  as  the  work  sets  out  with.  We  had 
i^ted  diem,  but  tiiey  encumb^ed  our  page.    The  author 
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informs  us  that  he  had  a  natural  horror  of  sitting  on  a  throne ; 
and  came  to  be  seated  on  one  very  much  against  his  will.  But 
this  will  be  seen  in  due  season.  Of  a  very  meagre  and  very 
French  sort  of  summary  of  what  he  calls  the  state  of  Europe 
m  1806,  the  leading  feature  is  the  glory  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, which  his  brother  of  Holland  considers  to  have  been 
as  just  as  it  was  wonderful.  This  impression  is  necessarily  in- 
fluential of  the  history  whenever  it  alludes  to  the  French  arms 
and  conquests ;  and  so  far,  but  only  so  far,  deprives  it  of  the 
character  of  impartiality.  A  high  eulogium  of  the  Dutch  fol- 
lows ;  borrowing  largely,  like  all  modern  eulogies  of  that  people, 
from  the  past,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present.  With  their  well- 
known  and  very  wonderful  former  annals,  we  need  not  detain 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  already  familiar  with  them ;  a^nd 
may  refer  all  who  are  not,  to  any  faithful  chronicle. 

Connection  is  by  no  means  studied  by  the  royal  author. 
From  long  hopeless  and  harmless  political  expatiations,  he,  most 
abruptly,  comes,  as  if  by  digression,  to  his  own  personal  history. 
Like  Caesar  he  adopts  the  third  person ;  sensible,  we  doubt  not, 
that  the  first  suits  nobody  in  the  singular,  and  would  no  longer 
suit  him  in  the  plural.  He  begins  with  noticing,  with  much  and 
just  indignation,  what  he  calls  the  horrible  calumnies,  against  the 
origin  and  nobility  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Our  readers  will 
smile  at  his  reasoning  to  establish  that  the  family  is  French.  He 
says  that  Corsica  was  ceded  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  5 
after  which  event  the  King  of  Holland  and  all  his  brothers  were 
boi-n ;  and  as  this  was  under  what  he  calls  the  French  domination, 
therejhre  they  were  born  French.  Sorry  should  we  be  to  dis- 
turb so  simply  beautiful  a  syllogistic  structure.  Neither  would 
we  question  what  immediately  follows,  that  when  Coraca  "  6^- 
JcmgedP  to  Italy,  the  Bonapartes  were  Italians.  |It  were  no 
pleasure  to  us  to  draw  the  inference,  that  from  this  very  con- 
vertability  of  theirs,  from  Corsican  to  Italian,  and  from  Italian 
to  French,  the  Bonapartes  are  neither  French  nor  Italian,  but 
Corsican  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

"  As  to  the  nobility  of  the  Bonaparte  family^  whatever  libeUers  may  pre- 
tend^ it  is  very  antient^  and  well  identified  in  the  annals  of  Italy.  (6ee  Sm^ 
plement,  note  No.  I.)  It  is  said,  that  when  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  the 
Arch-Duchess  Maria  Louisa  was  about  to  take  place,  the  French  Emperor, 
in  answer  to  some  remonstrances  on  the  subject,  observed,  '  I  should  not 
enter  into  this  alliance,  if  I  did  not  know  that  her  orisin  is  as  noble  as  my 
pwn  I 

Now  a  judUAoiis  adifiirer  of  Napcdeon  would  have  c^^fuUy 
concealed  so  childish  a  speech*  But  we  have  a  theory  that  Loui^ 
is  slenderly,  supplied  with  tact  or  Judgment ;  and  we  ^aiily  hp^ 
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foce  we  are  done  with  him,  establish  that  theory  on  the  basis  of 
unquestionable  facts. 

Napoleon  is  farther  treated  with  great  disrespect,  in  so  far  as 
be  is  charged  with  having  been  merely  a  lieutenant  of  artillery 
at  the  siege  of  Toulon ;  while,  it  seems,  the  fact  is,  that  he  com- 
manded the  artillery  on  that  memorable  occasion.  This  how- 
ever  is  a  question  of  chronology  only ;  inasmuch  as  it  must  be 
conceded,  by  the  greatest  stickler  for, the  aboriginal  dignity  of 
Napoleon,  that  that  person  was  not  likely  to  have  been  born  a 
commander  of  artillery ;  and  must  once,— and  might,  without 
serious  degradation, — ^have  been  a  heutenant  in  that  service. 
If  we  find  this  frsdlty  besetting  the  more  phlegmatic  Louis,  how 
much  must  the  irritable  Napoleon  himself  have  been  afflicted 
by  it ! 

Louis,  ten  years  younger  than  Napoleon,  began  his  course  as 
aid-de-camp  to  his  brother ;  and  bis  first  campaign  was  in  the 
army  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  The  Italian  career  of  Napoleon 
is  well  known ;  and  as  Louis  had  his  share  in  those  wars,  he 
narrates  their  history  fully.  His  composure,  judgment,  and 
bravery  in  action,  he  records  complacently  enough.  We  doubt 
not  the  truth  of  his  testimony,  altnough  he  is  not  a  strictly  legal 
witness  in  his  own  cause.  He  accompanied  his  brother  in  his  wild 
expedition  to  Malta  and  Egypt;  and  his  description  of  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  is  animated  and  interesting.  Napoleon,  on 
setting  out  for  Syria,  sent  Louis  to  France  with  a  report  of  his 
proceedings  in  the  east  Louis  however  was  tardy,  and  his 
mrother  was  in  France,  close  at  his  heels.  On  Napoleon^s  eleva- 
tion to  the  consulate,  Louis  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
of  cavalry.  He  was  particularly  averse  from  a  marriage  with 
Hortensia  Beauhaniois,  the  daughter  of  Josephine,  which  was 
much  pressed  upon  him  by  his  brother  and  sister-in-law;  and 
for  the  time  he  avoided  the  match,  by  joining  the  army  in  Por- 
tugaL  As  he  journeyed  towards  Spam,  he  was  much  annoyed 
by  the  honours  every  where  paid  him ;  aQ  of  which  he  modestly 
places  to  the  account  of  his  brother.  The  much-disUked  union 
with  Hort^isia,  he  was  not  destined  to  escape ;  and,  as  he  fore- 
told, he  soon  separated  from  his  wife. 

When  Napoleon  advanced  against  Austria  in  1805,  Louis 
remained  with  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  Paris ;  and,  in 
his  own  c^inion,  was  very  judicious,  active,  and  successful  in 
miEiintaining  the  public  peace,  threatened  as  it  was  by  <<  the 
factions  C*  and  in  conjuring  up,  ex  nxhilo^  an  army  to  protect 
Holland  and  Antwerp,  from  the  English,  Swedes,  and  Prus- 
aans ;  and  we  presume  from  the  Russians,  Turks,  and  Japanese, 
all  dike  threatening  Holland  and  Antwerp,  at  the  time  of  Lou- 
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ift*«  fenrtoes ;  whidi,  altfaou^  he  again  say  it  wfab  should  iio£, 
were  most  xneritDiious.  la  this  (pinion  it  happens  that  Napo- 
Uon  did  any  thing  but  ooocnr ;  as  Louis  is  pretty  plunly  told  at 
Strasburg,  where  he  goes  to  meet  the  conqueror  after  the  cam- 
paign of  Austerlitz. 

'*  The  Emperor  gave  a  cold  reception  to  bis  brotber  at  Strasburg.  He  rv- 
ftimanded  him  for  bifl  precipitation  in  sendii^  the  troops  from  Paris,  and  £ar 
niu  prompt  departure  from  Holland.  The  Emperor  then  let  fall  some  words 
witn  respect  to  his  ipclinations  in  relation  to  that  country,  fFhy  have  you 
auitted  it  f  said  he  to  Louis;  they  seemed  to  be  fond  of  you  there;  you  should 
itaoe  remained  with  them" 

The  reader  must  keep  in  mind  that,  in  Louisas  simplicity,  it 
in  farthest  from  his  thoughts  that  he  is  exposing  his  brother^s 
character,  at  least  in  this  stageof  his  history. 

The  ])rocecding8  in  Paris  which  established  Louis  the  un- 
willing liing  of  the  wishea  of  the  Dutch  people,  are  curious. 
AUlu)Utfh  the  curtain  has  dropped,  we  trust  for  ever,  on  the 
revolutionary  drama  of  Tcin^'making^  we  tak^  an  interest  in 
A  itafii,  ratroHuective  examination  of  the  ihachinery  which  put  the 
wholu  in  motion.  The  Dutch  deputies  delivered  long  speeches 
to  LouiH,  and  betrayed,  in  spite  of  all  their  eulogies,  and  all  th^ 
prayers  that  he  will  condescend  to  be  their  king,  the  whimsi^i' 
cml  compulsion  under  which  tliey  acted.  For  example : 

''  Htf«lng  tlie  dodslve  hour  approach^  he  determined  on  an  dbatmate  vo« 
|\iha1i  whon  they  came  to  announce  to  him  the  death  of  the  old  stadtholder- 
'  The  hereclltiiry  prince  having  renounced  his  office,  and  received  Fulda  hy 
way  of  indemnity,  you  can  no  longer  have  any  reasonable  objection  to  the 
throne  of  Holland.  We  shall  not  now  enter  upon  the  question,  whether 
we  are  compelled  or  not  to  demand  a  king.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  with  respect  to  you  our  demand  is  altogether  voluA*- 
tary ;  and,  supported  by  the  suffrages  of  nine-tenths  of  the  nation^  we  re- 
quest you  to  connect  your  fate  with  ours,  and  prevent  us  from  fallmg  into 
other  hands." 

The  emperor  strongly  recommended  to  Louis  to^become  a 
Dutchman ;  very  specially  enjoining  him  at  the  same  time  never 
to  forget  that  he  is  a  Frenchman.  Poor  brother  Louis  was  so 
confused,  that  he  could  not  tell  which  he  should  have  been,  or 
which  he  really  was.  He  ruminated  upon  this  perplexing  uncer- 
tainty  of  country ;  again  ran  over  the  old  ratiorOdey  that  he  wiaa 
French  because  he  if  Italian,  and  would  never  have  been  Italian 
if  he  bad  not  been  Corsican;  while  the  combined  operation  of  so 
many  national  characters,  was  to  render  him  decidedly  Dutch,-i-« 
so  Dutch,  as  soon  to  be  utterly  unfit,  in  his  brother's  opinion, 
for  the  government  of  Holland. — ^^rhe  following  is  part  of  Na^ 
poleon^s  speech  on  this  touching  occasion : 

"  Representatives  of  the  Batavian  people,  I  adhere  to  the  wishes  of  their 
High  Mightinesses.  I  proclaim  Prmce  Louis  lung  of  Holla&d.  As  for 
you,  prince,  you  will  reign  over  this  people.  Their  ancestors  i^ouid  not 
nave  acquired  their  independence  without  the  assistance  of  France.  Ai1;er 
Holland  became  the  ally  of  England,  it  was  conquered^  and  it  owes  its  ex« 
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ifltenoe  a  second  time  to  France.  Let  it  then  be  indebted  to  you  for  kings  to 
protect  its  liberties^  its  laws,  its  religion,  but  do  not  ever  cease  to  be  a  French^ 
man.  The  dignity  of  constable  of  the  empire  shall  be  preserved  by  you  and 
your  descendants;  it  wiH  remind  you  of  the  duties  which  you  have  to  fulfil  to^ 
fsttrds  me^  and  ^  importance  which  I  attach  to  the  custody  of  the  strong 
places  which  secure  the  north  of  my  dominions,  and  which  I  confide  to  you," 

This  last  proof  of  afiectionate  concern  for  the  Dutch  speaks 
volumes.  The  author  prints  it  in  Italia^  of  which  he  is  profuse. 
Louis  then  makes  a  speech  to  the  Dutch  deputies,  setting  forth 
that  it  was  most  inexpressibly  disagreeable  to  him  to  come  to  be 
their  king ;  the  which,  the  Dutch  deputies  were  understood  to 
take  as  a  compliment;  and  he  was  proclaimed  king  accordingly. 
He  set  out  for  Holland  with  a  precious  set  of  French  coxcombs  in 
his  train  ;  of  whom  be  complains  as  having  very  much  annoyed 
him — ^a  fact  of  which  we  take  it,  no  impartial  person  will  enter- 
tain a  doubt.  On  his  journey  he  was  received  every  where 
with  regal  honours;  but  he  very  honestly  remarks,  that,  in  the 
crowds  which  flocked  to  gaze  upon  him,  there  was  rather  curi-i 
o»ty,  than  any  more  flattering  motive.  Arrived  at  the  Palace  in 
the'Wood,  at  the  Hague,  deputations  without  number  addressed 
him ;  andi^peeches  and  answers  were  delivered,  which  the  reader 
has  only  to  imagine  a  great  deal  longer  and  duller  than  the  ap- 
proved ccMnmon  places  and  formulas  on  such  ceremonial  occa- 
sions,  to  form  a  perfect  idea  of  them,  and  freely  to  pcurdon  our 
omitting  them.  We  believe  the  king's  speeches  to  have  been 
more  sincere  than  those  of  the  deputations,  for  obvious  reasons. 
What  must  the  Dutch  people  have  felt,  when  a  young  upstart 
Frenchman  began  to  talk  ol,  my  people,  and  my  city  of  Amster- 
dam !    My  sun  and  my  moon  might  have  been  forgiven  to  him. 

The  new  king  set  seriously  to  economics,  and,  mirabile  dictuy 
to  systematic  opposition  to  that  throne-dispenser,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  The  treasury  was  void.  This  we  presume  will  surprise 
no  reader  who  duly  estimates  the  French  alliance.  Thus  stood 
the  account ;  an  annual  expence  of  78  millions  of  florins,  jpro- 
mdedjbr  by  a  certain  revenue  of  35  millions,  with  the  uncertain 
prospect,  or  rather  pleasing  hope  oiforcmg  it  up  to  SO  millions, 
by  a  new,  oppressive,  and  loudly  condemned  financial  arrange- 
ment !  The  author  surely  does  not  deceive  himself^  when  he  con- 
eludes  that  this  hopeful  state  of  affairs  resulted  exclusively  from 
Dutch  policy.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  his  system  of  impro- 
viMg  the  Dutch,  while  their  inveterate  horror  of  innovation  was  al- 
ways balking  his  efibrts  in*  spite  of  the  pure  despotism  which,  as 
the  brother  of  Napoleon,  he  wielded.  "  He  used  to  say,  if  an  o£- 
^<  fer  were  made  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  in  ducats, 
^  the  Dutch  would  at  once  exclaim  against  its  injustice  as  a  no- 
*«  velty.    They  are  constant  and  equitable,  but  grumblers^  the 
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«  extreme."^  He,  nevertheless,  persevered  in  the  assault  of  thdr 
ti^ebly  entrenched  prejudices,  and  he  did  force  upon  them  con- 
siderable benefit.  Their  dikes  were  first  criticised.  Their  dikes  ! 
If  th^y  had  a  pride  in^any  thing,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  her  parts 
of  speech,  it  was  in  their  dikes  !  Their  boasted  watterstadt 
condemned  as  a  system;  and  all  their  amphibuity  as  a  na- 
tion vilipended — ^and  by  whom  ?  by  a  presuming  young 
Frenchman,  who  never  saw  water  but  in  the  warm  bath  ! 
The  royal  strictures  have,  nevertheless,  something  like  rea- 
son in  them,  in  so  far  as  they  maintain  that  a  general  system  cyf 
embankment,  would  be  both  mote  effectual  and  more  economi- 
cal, than  allowing  every  private  individual  to  dam  himself  and 
counter-dam  his  neighbours.  The  king  found  Amsterdam  at  is- 
sue with  another  district  on  just  such  a  question.  The  district 
wished  their  dike  raised,  to  save  them  from  becoming  a  part  of 
the  German  ocean.  This  last  change  of  circumstances  was  no- 
thing to  our  good  city  of  Amsterdam,  if  their  neighbours  could 
'not  be  saved,  without  the  overflow  of  certain  quays,  grafts, 
and  straats  of  their  own,  which,  from  the  height  of  their  dike, 
it  was  demonstrable  that  the  raising  of  their  opposite  neigh- 
bour'^s  dike  would  produce.  The  curious,  keenly  disputed^ 
and  long-pending  case,  was  submitted  to  the  king;  who,  sum- 
moning all  the  judicial  skill  of  Sancho  iii  Barataria^  took  the 
whole  Dutch  people  by  surprise  by  ordwiing  both  dikes  to  be 
raised. 

The  royal  historian  is  by  no  means  logical  in  his  arrange- 
ment. He  adopts  sufficiently  formal  titles  for  certain  sections  of 
his  work,  but  crowds  into  each  section  twenty  matters  altogether 
foreign  from  it.  We  do  not  try  his  work  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion, certainly,  but  the  driest  statistical  details,  to  be  intelli^ble, 
should  be  properly  arranged.  Under  the  title  of  "  Justice  and 
Police,"  Ive  have  only  one  page  on  justice;  which  informs  us 
that  local  customs  have  rendered  the  law  of  Holland,  although 
founded  on  the  Roman  law,  absolutely  inextricable ;  but  that 
the  Dutch  judges  are  altogether  incorruptible.  Two  pages,  the 
scanty  allotment,  out  of  twelve  hundred,  to  the  subject  of  the 
police,  are  quite  siifficient  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  it  ig« 
norant,  feeble,  and  useless.  All  at  once,  without  one  word  of 
warning,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  discussicm  about 
the  army.  The  transition  is  unavoidable  to  the  navy.  Still  re- 
ferring to  the  title  of  "  justice  and  police,"  and  with  no  other 
preparation  than  a  new  paragraph,  the  author  expatiates  on  the 
religious  establishment,  or  Church  of  Holland.  From  that  branch 
of  justice  and  police,  so  well  distinguished  by  the  name  of  reli- 
gious establishments,  his  majesty,  by  the  simple  mechanism  of  a 
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new  line,  amves  at  that  other  dq^artment  of  the  same  oompre« 
hensive  title,  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  agriculture.  To 
this,  probably  from  its  acknowledged  importance,  he  gives  thir- 
teen whole  lines ;  when,  suddenly,  commerce  exercises  his  asso- 
ciations,  and  imperatively  calls  tor  a  special  para^aph.  His 
principles  in  commercial  matters  are  liberal ;  and  his  arrange- 
ment under  this  head,  no  one  will  dispute,  most  comprehensive, 
for  be  states  that  fisheries  and  manufactures  are  ruined,  arts  and 
sdences  neglected,  and  education  in  schools  and  colleges,-— not- 
withstanding the  actual  existence  of  very  many  very  learned 
men— much  in  want  of  revision.  The  reader  who  associates  with 
the  days  of  Holland's  glory,  belligerent,  commercial,  and  lite- 
rary, the  learned  names  of  Erasmus,  Grotius,  and  Boerhaave, 
may  deem  it  a  novelty  to  read  Louisa's  enumeration  of  more 
modem  and  actually  existing  Dutch  taverns.  It  must  be  the 
first  time  he  has  heard  of  Wittenbeek,  and  Sigenbeek,  and 
Franeker,  and  Framery,  and  Sandifort,  and  Hardrevoyck. 

Cloth  manufactures,  again, — treaties  with  France— criminal 
laws — domiciliary  visits  and  passports — and  the  conscription^ 
all  follow  in  their  turn.  The  author  decidedly  condemns  the 
conscription  as  inapplicable  to  Holland.  We  agree  with  his 
conclusion,  but  not  certmnly  with  his  reasons.  Holland,  it 
seems,  has  need  of  all  her  men  for  the  purposes  of  her  civil 
economy,  and  even  hires  annually  many  thousands  of  foreign 
labourers.  But  the  same  necessity  would  deprive  Holland  of 
an  army  altogether ;  yet  the  author  soon  tells  us  that  he  rais- 
ed an  army  of  50,000  men.  By  all  means  let  the  Dutch  hire 
foreign  labourers,  but  let  them  beware  of  wiUin^y  making  uqe 
of  foreign  soldiers. 

**  Pas  trap  gouvemez^  was  not  the  maxim  of  the  king  of  Hol- 
land. Every  thing  must  be  regulated  by  the  personal  interfe- 
rence of  the  monarch,  down  to  the  mode  of  feeding  charity  boys 
and  suckling  children.  We  wish  we  could  amuse  our  readers 
with  his  primitive  notions  on  physic  and  physicians.  But  what, 
in  the  amurs  of  Europe,  availed  orphanls  soup  or  mother's  milk, 
or  all  the  apothecaries  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  treasury  was 
in  irretrievable  exhaustion  ?  <*  The  navy,"  as  a  new  title,  takes 
place  of  the  head  of  justice  and  police,  although  it  has  already 
formed  one  of  its  subdivisions ;  but  soon  the  army  is  again  taken 
up  under  the  head  of  the  navy,  followed  up  by  a  dissertation 
on  the  loyal  mercy,  in  which  particular  Louis  is  accused  by  his 
brother  of  being  actuated  by  <^  a  mania  for  humanity." 

The  perfect  subserviency  of  Holland  to  France  being  obvious 
to  every  one  except  Holland's  king,  his  imperial  brother  found 
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it  necessai^  to  enfighten  him  a  little,  and,  in  his  winmng  'W$f, 
he  cut  i^ort  his^  patriotic  arguments  and  remonstrances. 

**  He  appointed  General  Dumaneeau,  who  >luid  made  the  campaign  of 
1805  tOideat  the  emperor,  as  amhassador  to  Paris,  conceiYing  him  a  person 
likel J  to  he  agreeahle ;  hut  the  emperor  peremptorily  refused  to  receive  him, 
and  wished  to  retain  old  Brantzen.'' 

In  answer  to  fresh  applications^  the  emperor  wrote  to  his  hrother^— *'  Y&u 
are  losing  your  colonies  /  I  shall  do  nothing'  for  Holland  if  you  diminish  your 
land  and  sea  forces.  You  must  have  50,000  men,  and  20  ships  of  the  line,  and 
impose  a  heavy  tax  on  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  It  is  impossible  for 
you  to  save  Holland,  and  why  do  you  interfere  with  it,  S^c,  I  do  not  wisn  to 
have  General  Dumonceau,"  S^c.  The  emperor  advised  his  hrother  not  to' 
write  to  foreign  com-ts ;  hut  this  advice  was  not  followed.  "  Flushing  is 
tmdivided/*  he  also  observed,  '^  and  you  ought,  therefore,  to  withdraw  the  ■ 
Dutch  administration  from  it.  I  wish  no  other  commandment  than  my 
ovm*  It  is  my  intention  Ho  construct  great  works  there,  which  wUl  be  of 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  with  the  interior  administration  I  will  have  no 
concern. ' 

In  the  end,  poor  Louis  tt as  forced  to  obey  the  commands  he. 
received. 

'  We  have  n6w  presented  to  us  a  singular  disdosure.  Napoleon 
did  actually  propose  and  urge  a  national  bankruptcy  in  HoUand  1. 
<*  In  every  letter^  says  Louis,  •«  he  pressed  the  subject  of  a- 
<^  hankruptcyJ*^  This  most  abandons  instigation-— this  base 
and  cold-blooded  plan  of  sacrificing  and  beggaring  two^thirds  <sf 
the  Dutch  people,  to  the  end  of  fartherii^  his  own  ambitious, 
schemes  and  personal  aggrandisement,  is  c^arly  proved  against 
the  French  Emperor  by  his  own  brother. 

The  campaign  of  Jena  at  this  time  was  fought  and  finished.. 
Louis  was  absurd  enough  to  lay  his  G70n  plans  of  co-operation* 
The  peremptory  orders  of  Napoleon  came  in  diverting  succea« 
sion  to  cross  them ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe  how 
utterly  the  king'^s  faculties  are  absorbed  in  admiration  of  his  bro- 
therms  genius  even  in  his  most  arbitrary  movements.  Subsequent 
circumstances,  however,  threw  new  light  on  his  rakid. 

The  following  confession  of  consummate  weakness  comes  front 
the  man  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  government  of  two  million 
of  civilised  and  enlightened  human  beings.  <^  On  leaving 
^  Cassel,  the  king  gave  a  place  in  his  carriage  to  General  Du* 
^  pont  Cbaumont,  minister  of  France  to  the  old  government  of 
<*  Holland,  who  bad  followed  him  into  Westj^lia.  He  then 
«*  leamed,^r  the  first  Hme,  his  true  position,  and  the  policy  of 
^  die  French  government  towards  HoUand.^^  General  Dupont 
Chaumont  was  sifted  by  Louis,  as  the  latter  would  make  us  be- 
lieve,  and  let  out  the  secret  known  to  every  human  being  but 
Louis,  that  he  was  considered  as  a  mere  French  prince,  his  army 
a  wing  of  the  grand  army,  and  Holland  a  province  of  France  t^ 
He  was  filled  with  painful  feelings  on  what  he  calls  '<  this  disclob. 
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*^  sate/*  but  determined  to  resist  his  brother  and  **  espouse  the 
<<  interests  of  Holland.^  <<  Thus  the  truth  was  ai  lev^^  dkwcom 
«<  Tered.  He  now  understood,^  &c.  <<  and  he  was  onfy  asto- 
"  nished  that  he  did  not  discover  lonff  before  what  now  remain- 
^*  ed  beyond  a  doubt.  He  learned,  ai  lengthy  that  he  ought  to 
<<  act  and  consider  himself  solely  as  king  of  Holland,  and  he  was 
*<  extremely  impati^it  to  return  to  the  Hague  to  change  hii  m/i* 
<<  tern  J  and  to  frustrate  the  effect  of  a  thousand  little  dispoeitione 
<<  which  he  had  hitherto  adopted  in  too  confiding  a  spirit,  hf 
*<  way  of  drawing  more  closely  the  ties  between  the  two  coun- 
^  tries,  but  which,yrom  what  he  had  learned^  might  become  fa* 
^<  tal  to  Holland  and  himself."  In  spite  of  this  bold  determina** 
tion,  Louis  seldom  dared  actually  to  disobey.  He  was  ordered  to 
occupy  Hanover  and  Hamburgh.  He  did  not  like  the  service, 
fmd  returned  to  the  Hague.  His  army,  however,  was  left  to 
Marshal  Mortier  and  General  Dumonoeau ;  and  Hanover  and 
Hamburgh  were  occupied  quite  comfortably.  Every  thing  of- 
fended the  now  enlightened  Louis,  to  which  he  could  apply  his 
very  new  and  ingenious  theory,  that  Napoleon  did,  in  every  deed, 
intend  to  make  Holland  a  mere  province  of  France.  ^<  Every 
^  thing  concurred  to  remove  the  veil  from  his  eyes,  but  six 
^*  months  had  passed  away;  it  was  too  late.^ 

Louis  was  a  decided  enemy  of  the  f6ohsh  and  malignant  Ber- 
lin Decree,  but  still  performed  his  part  in  enforcing  it  In  doing 
so,  he  stood  the  brunt  of  loud,  and  general  complaint;  to 
whidi,  however,  trusting  to  the  practical  futility  of  what  he 
was  constrained  by  a  higher  power  to  do,  he  forcibly,  if  not 
delicately  answered,  <<  You  had  better  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  skin  from  perspiring.'^ 

Deputies  were  sent  to  Napoleon,  on  which  Louis  profoundly 
remarks: 

<'  The  Einparor  reoeived  the  deputies  with  menaoesj  complaints,  and 
violent  invectives  apainst  Holland  and  against  the  king,  who  could  not  but 
be  astonished  at  this  result^  this  recompen^  for  all  the  exertions  of  Holland 
and  himself  for  six  months !" 

The  Dutch  legislative  body  assembled ;  and  very  prudently,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  king,  aropped  the  title  of  high  mightiness^ 
ss  ;  by  far  the  most  absurd  nickname  in  Europe.  Many  mea- 
sures were  proposed  for  the  internal  prosperity  and  external  secu- 
rity of  the  country ;  which  our  readers  will  find  in  the  work  it- 
self.   The  constitutional  laws  are  likewise  detailed  in  the  work. 

His  Majesty  comes  to  the  year  1807.  Although  we  smile  at  his 
policy,  we  honour  his  motives.  In  his  exertions,  which  were 
the  sincere  offspring  of  a  benevolent  heart,  to  render  his  govem- 
inent  patriarchal,  -  the  king  was  indefatigable.  When  a  public 
disaster  happened,  he  was  the  first  to  fly  to  the  iqpot,  to  cheer 
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die  sufferers,  and  animate  and  reward  those  who  exerted  them- 
selves for  their  aid.  Two  g^evous  calamities  occurred  during 
his  short  reign ;  the  explosion  at  Leyden,  and  the  fearful  inun- 
dation of  1808.  The  royal  author  gives  a  very  animated  de- 
ficription  of  both.  The  explosion  of  a  powder  barge  in  the 
principal  canal  of  Leyden,  on  the  ISth  of  January  1807,  threw 
down  in  an  instant  eight  hundred  houses.  No  one  sitting  at  his 
ease  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  horrors  of  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe. It  was  announced  at  the  Hague,  where  the  king 
was,  by  a  shock  like  that  of  an  earthquake,  and  a  terrible  blaze 
in  the  distant  horizon.  On  this  intimation  alone,  the  king  set  off 
for  the  scene;  and  meeting  an  aid-de-^^amp  on  the  road,  or- 
dered out  several  corps  of  troops  to  assist  the  sufferers,  and 
save  their  property.  Having  arrived  in  the  midst  of  his  ter- 
rified and  bewildered  subjects,  he  himself  directed  the  fire-en- 
gines; divided  the  troops  into  parties  for  the  extrication  of  the 
overwhelmed ;  by  his  presence  stimulated  the  acUve  to  still 
greater  exertions ;  checked  the  progress  of  the  flames  and  ruins ; 
fiSLved  many  lives ;  gave  one  of  his  own  palaces  for  the  use  of  the 
houseless  sufferers ;  and  originated  and  obtained  a  liberal  sub* 
0cription  for  their  relief.  At  more  leisure,  he  encouraged  beau- 
tiful plans  for  rebuilding  the  city  ;  and,  above  all,  regulated  for 
the  future  the  mode  of  conveying  gunpowder  on  the  canals. 

No  one  ever  thought  of  Holland  without  imagining  the  hor- 
rors of  an  inundation  either  by  the  sea,  or  the  immense  rivers 
which  are  disembogued  in  the  ocean  through  its  singular  terri- 
tory: The  calamity  of  1808  was  occasioned  by  the  two  branches 
of  the  Rhine,  which  divide  near  Gorcum,  and  form  the  immense 
island  or  delta  of  Betuwe.  One  branch  had  been  thawed,  while 
the  otlier  was  yet  frozen,  so  that  cdl  the  water  was  forced  to  run 
by  the  free  channel ;  and  a  devastation  ensued,  of  which  the  in- 
habitants of  high  and  dry  land  can  scarcely  form  an  idea.  A 
part  of  this  inundated  island  was  still  protected  by  what  is  called 
the  Diefdyk. 

''  It  was  to  the  Diefdyk  the  king  first  repaired,  with  the  officers  of  the 
Witterstadt.  What  a  melancholy  sight  was  exhibited  by  this  new  sea,  the 
waters  of  which  were  continuaUy  rising,  and  beating  forcibly  against  the 
long  and  feeble  rampart  of  a  hign  and  narrow  dike,  that  trembled  at  eveiy 
^hock  of  the  waves,  now  nearly  riven  to  its  level.  The  peasants,  assembled 
in  a  body,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  were  ranged  in  a  line 
along  the  dyke,  and  boldly  labouring  to  strengthen  it.  After  having  in- 
spected this  part,  and  the  town  of  Gorcum,  the  king  crossed,  on  the  28th 
of  January,  not  without  difficulty,  the  mouth  of  the  inundation,  and  of  the 

Xinge,  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  found  himself  on  the  grand  dike 
of  the  Whaal,  at  the  villages  of  Wieuren  and  Dalem.    The  dike  had  been 

^perforated  at  this  place,  to  facilitate  and  hasten  the  flowing  out  of  the  in- 
undation  into  the  >Vhaal ;  but  while  the  ruptures  of  the  same  dU^e^  fifteen 
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kagoeft  h^her  up^  at  the  vfllagee  of  Lent  and  Lceiien,  wer^  nnoo&Aned,. 
and  continiied  to  feed  the  inundatioii^  no  expectation  of  any  visible  amend- 
ment could  be  entertained.  The  rapidity  of  the  waters  at  this  juncture, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  difference  of  level  between  the  breaches  at  Lent  . 
and  Loenen,  made  bv  the  Whaal  itself,  at  the  time  of  its  irTuption»  and  the 
cuts  necessary  for  the  eSiux,  which  had  been  made  at  Wieuren  and  at 
Dalem ;  since,  through  the  former,  the  water  fell  in  a  cascade  from  the  river 
into  the  Bctuwe ;  and  through  the  latter,  fifteen  leagues  lower  down,  the 
same  waters  fell  in  a  cascade  from  the  Betuwe  into  the  river. 

**  The  towns,  villages,  and  single  houses,  were  completely  blocked  up. 
The  buildings  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  dike  had  this  refuge  alone,  and 
what  refuge  was  a  narrow  causeway,  pressed  on  and  threatened  continually^ 
by  a  furidus  river  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  a  newly  formed  sea,' 
that  was  incessantly  rising  ?  This  long  and  narrow  dike  might  justly  bfe 
compared  to  a  path  amid  the  ocean,  or  indeed  to  an  island ;  for  the  extre^ 
mity  by  which  the  king  entered  upon  it,  was  such  a  difficult  and  dangerous, 
passage,  that  it  might  be  presumed  it  would  not  long  remain  open ;  and  at 
the -upper  end,  towards  Nim^uen,  the  ruptures  rendered  all  egress  impos- 
sible. The  persons  on  this  narrow  strip  of  land  were  in  a  painful  situation.' 
When  you  were  at  the  points  of  its  various  turnings  and  windings,  you 
seemed  entirely  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  inundation ;  and  frequently  the. 
water  on  the  two  sides  of  the  dike  appeared  as  if  it  united  at  the  §pot  to! 
which  you  were  approaching.  If  to  this  picture  be  added  that  of  the  wretch- 
edness and  gloomy  despair  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  fallen  almost* 
suddenly  from  a  state  of  competence  to  that  of  wanting  the  most  abs(dute> 
necessaries  of  life ;  if  we  consider  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  the  dif)9?. 
cxdtj  of  traversing  a  country  overwhelmed  with  rain,  ice,  and  the  wrecks  of 
the  disaster,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  this  theatre  of  desolation.  The  king 
had  the  courage  and  the  patience  to  traverse  the  whole  of  it  during  two 
days  and  a  night.  He  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Tiel ;  and,  after  a  few 
hours  rest,  he  went  on  to  the  rupture  at  Loenen,  which  he  inspected  wi^. 
attention,  but  which  it  was  impossible  to  pass.  He  was  obliged,  dierefore, 
for  the  present,  to  give  up  visiting  that  of  Lent,  situated  beyond  the  place 
he  had  readied.  He  was  obliged  a  second  time  to  pass  over  all  the  inun- 
dated places ;  he  succeeded  in  repassing  the  mouth  of  the  inundation  at  Wieu^i 
tea,  and  at  Dalem,  but  with  much  expense  of  thne  and  trouble;  und.at 
length  returned  to  Gorcum,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  January. 

"  After  his  arriyal,  he  was  preparing  to  take  a  little  rest,  when  accounts 
were  brought  him  that  part  of  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  inundation, 
which  passed  with  the  Linge  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  to  discharge  itself - 
mto  the  Whaal.  He  repaired  to  the  place  endangered,  accompanied  by.  the 
minister  Twent,  «his  Aides-de-camp  Krayenhoff  and  Charles  de  fiylandt^ 
and  the  ei^giQeers  of  the  Watterstadt.  The  water  had  made  its  way  tnrough 
an  old  house,  and  penetrated  into  the  cit^,  several  streets  of  which  it  had 
already  reached.  He  ordered  out  the  dty-guard,  and  the  carabineers  of 
his  own  guard,  who  were  garrisoned  in  tne  town;  and  endeavours  were* 
made,  wiUi  all  speed,  to  fill  up  this  newly  formed  gidf,  bv  unpaving  the 
streets,  knocking  down  the  adjacent  houses,  and  employing  aU  the  materials 
nearest  at  hand ;  by  means  of  which  the  influx  of  the  water  was  at  length, 
stopped.  He  posted  the  minister  Twent  at  the  town-hall,  and  was  himself 
constantly  m  uie  streets,  giving  every  where  the  directions  he  deemed  ne^ 
cepsary  dunng  the  whole  of  uie  night,  while  the  alarm  contipu^.  The 
pext  day  the  4drences  of  the  dty  were  augmented.  A  coffer-dam  of  diet 
fortifioations,  situate  on  the  river,  appeared  in  danger  of  breaking  down  ; 
but  it  was  atrengthened,  apd  the  town  was  saved*     tJnfortunately  the 
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lyiMj/k  emM  not  be  mferred  iny  longer.  About  the  miAfie^  of  1i»  dty 
tills  dike  was  broken  throogb  at  Uie  Tillage  of  Pedicbem,  not  tu  ftom  Gor^ 
cum,  and  the  water  rushed  with  impetuosity  over  the  land  of  the  AUaisec** 
Taard>  that  had  been  so  long  protected." 

A  vast  sea  was  now  created,  where  fertile  land  had  lately  been ; 
and  divinons  of  boats,  under  naval  officers,  traversed  the  mea- 
dows, to  extricate  the  inhabitants.  As»stance  was  sent  even  to 
the  town  of  Buren,  which  was  two  miles  within  the  Inundation. 
The  kii^  visited  every  village,  and  even  a  number  of  detached 
houses;  encouraging  and  rewarding  the  active  and  humane. 
*<  It  was,^  says  b^  ^^  an  affecting  sight  to  behold  the  inhabitants 
<^  assembled  round  their  solitary  houses,  or  at  the  entrance  of 
^  their  villages,  and  sorrowfully  repeating  Dtis  de  dykees  door ! 
^  *  Then  the  dike  is  broken  through  V  ^  These  words  of  resig- 
nation are  very  Dutch ;  and  ^the  horror  expressed  by  them  is 
unintelligible  to  many  who  may  smile  at  their  simplicity. 

It  is  the  author^s  oUect  to  justify  his  short  reign ;  and  by  an 
accumulation  of  histoncal  documents,  to  shew  that  he  laboured 
for  the  good  of  Holland,  politically  and  economically,  without 
the  shghtest  leaven  of  self-interest  or  ambition ;  and  in  defiance 
^  the  injustice  of  his  imperial  brother.  The  documents  are 
numerous  and  long,  to  the  great  fatigue  of  the  reader.  All  the 
plans  are  minutely  detailed ;  all  the  sittings  of  the  legislative 
Dody  enumerated ;  and  the  king'^s  speeches  and  memorials,  with 
the  senate^s  responses,  detailed;  and,  in  good  sooth,  they  are  the 
longest  Beeches  ever  made  by  king  or  senator.  It  were  in  vain 
to  give  even  an  idea  of  the  numerous  measures  proposed.  Thej 
were  generally  patriotic,  although  dme  was  not  allowed  for  theu? 
going  Deyond  mere  projects. 

All  the  endeavours  of  the  king  after  justice  and  moderation 
were  of  course  set  down  by  his  brother  to  the  account  of  favour- 
ing the  English ;  and  Louisas  destiny  is  fixed  much  earlier  than 
he  imagines.  He  contented  himself  with  his  favourite  and  most 
unexceptionable  moral  maxim,  which  we  have,  in  Dutch,  a 
dozen  of  tunes  in  the  work.  <«  Doe  wel  en  zie  met  om  ♦  .**  He 
established  an  order  of  knighthood,— knighthood  in  Holland  ! 
called  the  order  of  Union;  and  on  their  ribbon  were  the  initials 
of  the  above  preceptory  and  poetical  words,  D.  W.  E.  Z.  N.  O  ! 

There  is  much  inconsistency  in  the  author^  statements  in  the 
matter  of  his  accession  to  the  Continental  system.  Now,  he  says, 
**  In  Holland  every  thing  that  France  desired  was  done ;  yet 
^  France  did  not  cease  to  complain."  Now,  he  is  employed  "  in 
^  separating,  in  all  his  measures,  what  equally  belonged  to  tbe 
^  sysfasm  Guled  Continental,  from  what  was  only  pretended  to 


*  Do  your  duty,  happen  what  mayw 
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^  bd<»x^  to  tty  in  Older  io  injure  Holland,  and  faind  it  mare  to 
^  the  joke.^  The  furious  Napoleon  denounced  as  guilty  of  bi^ 
treason,  all  who  contravened  his  absurd  and  oppressive  custom- 
house regulations ;  a  fdly  and  iniquity  which  the  author  justly 
exposes.  Nevertheless,  he  submitted  to  be  the  instrument  of  sa- 
veral  of  the  most  outrageous  of  these  measures.  Nothing  cam 
exceed  the  inconsistency  of  the  following  passage. 

*'  Who  can  say  bow  far  our  depravity  would  have  been  canied>  bad  false 
doctrines  been  preadied  to  us^  totally  repugnant  to  religion  and  morality? 
As  it  was  inevitable^  however^  that  Holland  must  ultimatdy  yield  to  rae 
instances  of  F^rance^  whatever  iiQury  the  country  midit  suffer  fitnn  it^  the 
idng  made  the  following  arrangements  on  the  18th  t>f  January :  ^  All  vesselfl^ 
wimout  distinction^  that  shall  nave  touched  at  a  Bristish  port^  or  paid  any 
contribution  to  the  English  government^  shall  be  considared  as  English  pro- 
perty, and  declared  lawful  prizes,  if  captured  by  our  ships  of  war,  or  by 
Ihitch  privateers.*  This  measure  fulfilled  the  intention  of  France,  without 
proclaiming  false  and  cruel  principles ;  but  it  was  soon  fdlowed  by  a  stnmgtf 
measure,  n^ch  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  on  the  83d,  to  appease  ibt 
fresh  demands  of  France;  and  this  was,  to  shut  the  ports  a  second  time. 
'  Considering  that,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  every  nation  ought  to 
concur,  with  all  its  means,  in  promoting  the  triumph  of  the  Continent,  in  a 
struggle  that  cannot  be  long^  and  the  issue  of  which  is  not  doubtful :  Con« 
adering,  that  it  is  our  duty,  and  conformable  to  the  dearest  interests  of  our. 
people,  to  accede  on  this  pouit  in  every  possible  way  to  the  instances  of  hb 
majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy,  our  august  brother, 
and  even  to  surpass  them  :  Considering,  that  tne  indemnity  and  reHef  which 
our  kingdom  has  a  ri^t  to  eicpect  and  obtain,  depend  entirely  on  the  pow« 
ei;^  intervention  of  France :  Considering,  in  fine,  that  however  great  the 
sacrifices  are  that  have  been  made  by  this  country,  and  however  painful  its 
situation,  both  with  respect  to  trade  and  finance,  it  is  nevertheless  of  ihe  ut- 
most importance  to  remove  every  doubt  of  our  intentions  on  this  head,  and 
to  place,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  sincerity  of  our  attachment,  and  dt  the 
attachment  of  our  people,  to  the  common  interest,  we  have  decreed,  and  de« 
fxee  as  foUows." 

Then  follow  five  articles,  which  do  indeed  surpasif  in  oppres- 
^on  and  absurdity,  the  most  absurd  and  oppres^ve  of  the  French 
restricticms. 

His  mi^sty  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  by  turns  ia 
every  town  in  Holland — ^in  the  Hague,  Haarlem,  Utrecht,  and 
Amsterdam.  A  deputation  waited  uponhim  at  Utrecht,  to  invito 
him  back  to  the  capital ;  into  which  he  made  a  fplendid  and 
^yful  entry,  and  heard  and  made  very  long  q)eedies  upon  the 
occasion,  from  and  to  the  mayor,  alderman,  and  common  coun- 
cil of  the  Dutch  metropolis — ^the  Surg(Mnaeter,  mthauderSf  and 
vroedchappen.  After  these  interminable  harangues,  the  king 
of  Holland  had  a  trick  <^  sitting  down  to  reflect,  and  of  writing , 
his  reflections  for  publication.  Now  it  happens  that  his  M^gesr 
ty's  reflections  are  by  far  the  dullest  part  of  nis  work,  in  as  much 
as  they  consist,  as  we  observed  before,  either  of  the  most  obvious 
0omnion-place  trui^mS}  or  the  most  jejuney  meamnj|^es9  observa* 
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The  deposition  of  Louis  of  Holland  was  now  determined  upon 
at  the  Thuilleries ;  and  the  most  curious  part  of  his  work  is  the 
detail  of  its  progress  and  final  accomplishment.  Before  Joseph 
iras  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Spmn,  that  windfall  had  been  offered 
to  Louis.  As  early  as  127th  March,  1808,  the  Emperor  sent  a 
courier  to  him,  with  the  following  characteristic  letter: 

''  My  Brother^  the  King  of  Spain^  has  just  abdicated.  The  Prince  of  the 
Peace  has  been  put  in  prison.  The  commencement  of  an  insurrection  has 
broken  out  at  Madrid.  On  this  occasion  my  troops  were  forty  leagues 
£rom  Madrid:  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  must  have  entered  the  place 
on  the  93d,  with  forty  thousand  men.  To  this  moment  the  peojde 
are  calling  for  me  aloud.  Assured  that  I  shall  have  no  firm  peace  with 
England^  but  by  impressing  a  grand  motion  on  the  Continent^  I  have  re- 
solved to  place  a  French  prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  climate  of 
Holland  does  not  agree  witn  you.  Besides^  Holland  cannot  extricate  itself 
from  its  dijfficulties.  In  the  whirlwind  of  the  worlds  whether  peace  take 
place  or  not^  it  cannot  sustain  itself.  In  this  state  of  affairs  I  have  diought 
of  you  for  the  throne  of  Spain.  You  will  be  the .  sovereign  of  a  generous 
nation  of  eleven  millions  of  men ;  and  of  important  colonies.  With  economy 
and  activity^  Spain  may  have  sixty  thousand  men  in  arms^  and  fifty  ships  in 
her  harbours.  Answer  me  categorically^  what  is  your  opinion  of  this  pro- 
ject? You  will  be  aware^  that  it  is  yet  but  a  project ;  and  that,  though  I 
have  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  Spain^  it  is  possible,  from  the  circum* 
stances  that  may  supervene,  that  I  shall  march  directly,  and  settle  every 
thing  in  a  fortnight,  or  that  I  shall  proceed  more  slowly,  and  that  it  may 
be  the  secret  of  several  months  operations.  Answer  me  cat^orically :  if  I 
name  you  king  of  Spain,  will  jou  agree  to  it  ?  may  I  depend  upon  you  ? 
As  it  is  possible  that  your  courier  may  no  longer  find  me  in  Paris,  and  must 
then  traverse  Spain  amid  chances  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  answer  me  simply 
these  two  words :  "  I  received  your  letter  of  such  a  date, — ^my  answer  is 
ves;  and  then  I  shaU  reckon  on  your  acting  as  I  wish :  or  no,  which  will 
imply,  that  you  do  not  a^ee  to  my  proposal.  You  may  afterwards  write  a 
letter,  giving  your  opinion  at  large  on  the  part  you  take,  and  address  it 
tmder  cover  to  your  wife  at  Paris.  If  I  be  there,  she  will  give  it  me;  if 
not,  she  will  return  it  to  you.  Let  no  body  into  your  confidence,  and  do 
not  mention  the  subject  of  this  letter,  I  entreat  you,  to  any  person  what- 
ever :  for  a  thing  should  be  done  before  we  avow  naving  thought  of  it,'*  &c. 
The  surprize  of  the  king  equalled  his  indignation,  at  receiving  a  proposal^ 
which  he.  considered  as  impolitic,  unjust,  and  shameful.  It  has  been  seen^ 
that  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Charles  IV.  He  refused  therefore 
sharply,  '^  I  am  not  the  governor  of  a  province :"  he  said  on  this  subject. 
''  For  a  kiiig  there  is  no  promotion  but  to  heaven :  all  are  equsj.  With 
what  face  can  I  go  tb  demand  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  another  people,  if  I 
do  not  remain  faiths  to  that,  which  I  took  to  Holland,  wheii  I  ascende^ 
the  throne."  In  consequence,  his  answer  was  a  direct  refusal.  Another 
article  hurt  him  severely.  He  w^  convinced  anew  of  what  he  endeavoured 
in  Yi^n  to  conceal  from  himself.  These  words,  '^  The  climate  of  Holland 
does  not  s^ree  with  you:  besides,  it  is  ruined  beyond  recovery :"  incontes- 
tiUy  pKoved  that  he  had  been  forced  upon  the  throne,  to  ruin  it  and  the 
country  1^80." 

It  were  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  author  should 
get  quit  of  all  his  French  prejudices  on  his  regal  appoint- 
ment. It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  deeply  he  is  imbued 
with  the  belief    of  tne  invincibility  of   the  French    troops^ 
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Viineira  with  him  is  a  French  victory ;  Cor;inna,  Talarera,  are 

French  victories ;  yet,  with  the  utter  inconsequence  of  all  the 
boasters  of  French  victories  over  the  English,  something  is  in- 
variably stated  as  having  happened  which  could  not,  or  would 
not  have  happened  had  the  British  troops  been  defeated.  Tak6 
as  a  specimen  what  follows : 

.  "  An  English  army  landed  in  Portugal.  Creneral  Jnnot  defeated  it. 
The  French,  however ,  isolated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  were  oblig* 
ed  to  enter  into  a  negociation  with  the  English,  and  evacuated  Portugal,  on 
condition  of  being  conveyed  to  France  by  sea,  without  being  made  prisoners 
of  war.  This  convention  did  Junot  great  honour,  as  he  was  cut  off  from  all 
oommtinication  with  the  French  armies  in  Spain,  and  consequently  without 
hope" 

The  translator  himself  cannot  stand  tliis,  and  adds  the  follow- 
ing note : 

'*  This  is  a  curious  paragraph.  Junot,  it  seems,  instead  of  following  up 
his  victory,  and  driving  the  English  into  the  sea,  retreated  to  Lisbon.  And 
in  this  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  his  communication  with  the  successful 
armies  of  his  countrymen  in  Spain,  being  completely  cut  off  by  the  beaten 
£nglish,  it  is  reckoned  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  and  his  victorious  army 
did  not  surrender  themselves  prisoners  at  discretion  to  a  defeated  foe." 

The  translator  is  at  some  loss,  in  the  same  manner,  to  recon- 
cile the  defeat  of  the  English  at  Corunna^  with  the  undisturbed 
embarkation  of  their  army.  However,  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
Louis  on  this  head.  The  French  victories  ehewhere  made  the 
habit  strong ;  and  the  necessity  in  the  eariier  period  of  the  Spa- 
nish war,  while  the  British  armies  were  under  retreat,  after  the 
most  unequivocal  repulses  of  their  adversaries,  and  victory  quoad 
the  iield  of  battle,  did  not  tend  to  weaken  the  impression.  We 
have  less  patietice^  however  with  such  a  stickler  for  principle  as 
Louis,  talking  of  the  Spanish  Insurgents;  and  terming  occasional 
relaxation  of  their  massacre,  pardon  I 

The  war  between  tlie  brothers  advanced.  Napoleon  lost  all 
temper  with  what  he  called  his  brother''s  "  pompous  display  of 
principle.'*'  It  must  indeed  have  much  annoyed  him,  and  ob- 
structed his  unprincipled  plans.  Napoleon  made  a  donation^  as 
the  author  calls  it,  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg  to  his,  the  au- 
thorns  son ;  to  prepare  him  for  which,  and  still  more  for  his  des- 
tined rank  of  King  of  Holland,  he  proposed  to  take  him  awav 
from  his  father,  under  his  own  virtuous  guardianship.  Louis 
liked  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg,— for  he  had  no  great  practi- 
cal regard  to  the  independent  rights  of  any  country  except 
Holland,— but  he  was  much  hurt  and  insulted  by  the  propo- 
sal to  take  from  him  his  son.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  trans- 
ference of  Berg  was  ever  effectuated ;  and  we  believe  another 
grahd  duke  of  Berg  figured  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  Napoleon. 

Louis  compl^ned  of  the  French  papers^  and  received  the  foU 

voIm  v.  xo.  X.  a 
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Wecxtaet  it,  as  gnukiating  the  way  to  th^ 


I  lecgPBdyap  letiff  of  Ae  1st  of  July.  You  complain  of  an 
>  m.  thp  JoqihI  **^*,  ii  is  Fnnee  diat  has  reason  to  complain  of  the 
bad  ifoat  prrvaLaiK  m  toot  eoontry.  If  yon  wish  me  to  name  to  you  all 
Ae  I>Bck  koaaes  diat  are  de  tnmipeliers  of  England^  it  would  be  very 
aHf .  T««r  CTBttim  tiiwii.  ifgdhtions  are  ao  MBy  executed^  that  all  thie 
A»ce  af  Faglwi  wi&  ^he  Cootineiity  m  carried  on  through  HoL 


Tkia  is  aa  trae,  tkat  Jfe  de  Stahrnnheig,  ihe  AustriaB  envoy,  pass- 

'nt  cuualij  a»  readb  Londoa.    Holland  ia 

roriaee !  Toar  aflbctionate  Brother^ 

(Suned)  Napoleon." 

The  fbUowing  was  the  king's  amjMe  conunentary  on  thttt  letter; 
we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  Napoleon  rec^ve  it  in  the 
form  of  a  reply  I  *^  It  is  true  that  Mr.  de  Stahremberg  had 
^  passed  through  Holland  on  his  way  to  England^  but  how  many 
^  French  agents  had  passed  through  it  also  !''* 

In  another  place  the  author  says, 

«  On  Ae  arth  of  September^  the  Emperor  wrote  from  Brmm,  in  Mora* 
via,  a  letter  full  of  reproaches  and  dissatisfaction^  without  any  just  cause. 
This  letter  ^ve  the  Eang  great  uneasiness." 

His  patience  being  exhausted,  Napoleon  resolved  to  get  Louis 
into  his  own  hands,  to  ensure  his  deposition.  Most  evidently 
for  this  purpose,  he  ordered  ail  the  kings  he  had  made  to  attend 
him  at  Paris  !  No  one  of  them  thought  of  questioning  such  an 
oirdar ;  their  respective  majesties  of  Naples,  Saxony,  Bavaria^ 
Wirtemberg,  and  Westphalia,  therefore  soon  appeared,  but  he  of 
Holland  positively  refused  to  come.  Nevertheless,  whatever  were 
his  words,  his  acts  were  always  demonstrative  of  his  impression  of 
the  hopelessness  of  disobeying  any  thing  which  Napoleon  com- 
manded ;  accordingly,  repeating  his  favourite  Dutch  maxim,  at 
Paris  he  emerged  with  the  other  smaller  kings.  As  soon  as 
Louis  was  fairly  in  Paris,  after  what  he  calls  his  cursed  journey. 
Napoleon  declared  his  sentiments  of  the  independence  of  HoU 
land,  for  which  Louis  made  so  virtuous  a  stand.  The  anato^ 
mical  metaphor,  upon  the  strength  of  which  he  claims  Holland 
for  France,  is  most  ingenious ;  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  th^ 
happy  thought  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  claims  Hol- 
land as  the  mere  deposited  soil^  the  residuum  of  the  empire 
higher  up,  washed  down  by  the  rivers ! 

**  Holland^  placed  between  France  and  England^  is  equally  enished  iy 
both  j  it  is  the  outlet  of  the  principal  arteries  of  my  empire.  Alterations 
will  become  necessary :  the  safety  of  my  frontiers^  and  the  interests  of  both 
countries  well  understood^  imperiously  demand  theiti  V  These  sentiments 
were  still  more  clearly  unfolded  in  the  speech  which  the  Minister  of  the 
Iiit^or  delivered  in  the  same  aitoembly^  '^Holland/'  he  said^  '^is  in 
ri^UtY  onlv  a  part  of  Frapce.  This  country  may  be  defined^  by  saying  that 
It  In  tne  alluvion  of  the  Rhine>  the  Meuse^  and  the  Scheldt^  that  is  of  the 
grmi  arteries  of  the  empire*    The  nullity  of  its  custom-houses^  the  disposi* 
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dines  tb  a  franidnlent  trade  With  England^  mdte  it  a  duty  to  prohibit  trade 
on  the  Rhine  and  t^  Weser.  Thus  cnuhed  be^^Feen  France  and  En^nd, 
Holland  is  deprived  both  of  the  advantages  tepa^mt  to  our  genend  sys* 
tetn^  which  it  must  renounce^  and  of  those  it  inignt  6ti}oy.  It  is  tinfie  that 
aU  this  should  return  to  its  naturtU  arder," 

Poor  Louis  in  the  frou  de  rat  made^a  very  foolish  figure. 
He  was  no  sooner  in  Paris  than  he  tried  to  escape !  He  soon, 
however,  found  himself  watched,  and  at  last  fairly  guarded.  A 
Violent  altercation  took  place  between  him  and  his  brother. 

'^  On  a  sudden  the  Emperor  changed  his  tone^  and  said  to  him  coldly^ 
*■  V6ry  wdl  I  take  your  choice ;  eithef  countermand  the  defence  of  Amster- 
dam>  and  dismiss  kra^enhoff  and  Mollerus^  or  here  is  the  decree  of  unimi^ 
whidi  I  wiU  USiA  off  immediat^^  and  you  idiall  return  to  Holland  na 
moite*     It  is  iNDiFrB&ENT  to  me,  that  I  be  taxed  with  cruextv 

AND  injustice,  PAOVIDED  m%  system  advance  :  TOU  ARE  IN  MY 
POWEB  !'  '* 

By  Louis's  order  French  troops  wei^e  denied  admission  into 
Breda  and  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

^*  Innxiediatdy  after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  detadiments  from  the  French 
army  had  presented  themselves  before  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Breda,  to  w> 
capj  those  ^ees:  but  the  orders  given  to  the  commandants  prevented  any 
terprise  or  treachery,  and  the  French  troops  were  sent  away.  The  Empe- 
ror considered  thk  disn^ssal  of  them  as  an  insult  to  France.  The  minister 
at  war,  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  came  to  speak  to  the  King^  and  imperiously 
demanded  an  explanation;  whidi  he  rerosed  to  give^  because  it  i^ypeaied  t» 
hbn  useless.  On  this  the  minister,  on  going  away,  said :  '  So,  your  Ma^ 
jesty  declares  war  on  France  and  the  Emperor!'  The  King  answered; 
'  No  ill-timed  jesting,  if  you  please,  M;  le  Due  ;  a  prisoner  does  not  declare 
war :  let  the  Emperor  leave  me  at  Uberty,  and  he  may  do  then  as  he 
please^.'  The  Duke  de  Fdtre,  however,  executed  this  unj^easant  commis^ 
toon  with  much  moderation,  and  with  the  best  grace  possible.  Soon  af-« 
ter  he  was  obliged  to  write  the  following  letter:  it  was  on  the  18th. of 
January. 

^  '  Sire,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  has  seen  with  displeasure, 
ihat  the  commandants  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  ana  Breda  have  allowed  them-* 
selves  to  refuse  his  troops  of  the  army  of  the  North,  an  entrance  to  those 
places.  '  In  acting  thus,  they  have  failed  in  the  obedience  they  owe  to  a 
Marshal  of  the  empire,  commanding  the  French  and  Dutch  troops  betweetf  - 
&e  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse.  The  Emperor  has  learnt  this  conduct  with  the 
more  pain,  as  the  eVeht  had  been  foreseen,  and  previously  prepared  for ;  and 
as  the  Dutch  govertunent,  by  ordering  the  French  troops  not  to  be  permit-* 
ted  to  enter  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Breda,  has  in  this  directed  an  affiront  to 
be  put  upon  the  Emperor's  arms  gratuitously,  and  without  motive,  the 
Emperor  has  ordered  tne  country  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse  to  be 
occupied  militarily  by  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Reggio,  and  every  one  who 
makes  the  least  opposition  to  it,  to  be  put  to  the  sword. 

"  '  These  measures  being  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  orders  given 
to  the  Marshal.  I  had  no  occasion  to  apprise  your  Majesty  of  it.  What  has 
taken  place  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Breda,  imposes  on  me  the  duty  of  in- 
forming you,  that  if  there  be  any  means  of  extricating  Holland  from  its 
unpleasant  situation,  it  can  only  be  by  appeasing  the  Emperor,  not  by  a 
vam  attempV  to  oppose  him.  If  any  person  advise  your  Mjgesty  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  France,  he  must  be  an  enemy  both  to  yourself  and  to 
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i»tal  to  U.  TW  events  it  would  pfoduce  must  operate  too  powerfully  on 
T(mr  M^estr's  sensibility,  for  me  to  mention  them  before  hand.  I  have  no 
doubt  tl^  tbej  will  be  obvious  to  yourself;  particularly  when  you  reflect 
natitJKty  on  <ne  consideration  inseparable  from  the  whole  of  this  affair, 
viueh  ]s»  tibat  no  country  of  the  great  empire,  or  of  the  grand  confederation, 
cida  idfose  the  entrance  of  the  Emperor's  taroops  into  its  territory  without  a 
eriTne*    I  am,  with  respect,  &c.        (Signed)   The  Duke  de  Feltre-'" 

One  of  the  Imperial  ministers  came  to  him  as  a  mediator,  and 
recommended  himself  by  expressing  his  wonder  that  the  King 
had  not  punished  a  slight  revolt  at  Rotterdam,  "  by  hanging  up 
fitly  of  tlie  most  guilty  ^  Such  were  the  measures  of  the  maok 
9tm  admired  by  the  lovers  of  liberty— jproAjfwdor/— but  still 
more  by  the  lovers  of  anarchy,  in  tbis  country !  T!ie  Emperor 
having  e:ot  Louis  into  his  own  hands,  lectured  him  roundly. 

*'  I  hoped  that  in  placing  a  prince  of  my  own  family  on  the  throne  of 
Holland,  I  had  found  a-  medium  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  two 
states,  and  of  uniting  them  in  one  common  cause,  in  a  common  hatred  to 
£ngland ;  and  I  was  proud  of  having  given  to  Holland  what  suited  her,  asi 
Ni  my  act  of  mecQatbn  I  had  found  what  was  suited  to  Switzerland.  But 
I  soon  discovered,  that  I  had  deceived  myself  hy  a  vain  illusion ;  my  ex** 
pectations  were  frustrated.  Your  Majesty,  on  ascending  the  throne  of  Hoi*-- 
lond,  forgot  that  you  were  a  Frenchman ;  and  even  bent  all  the  powers  of 
your  reason,  and  tortured  the  delicacy  of  your  conscience,  to  persuade  your- 
self you  were  a  Hollander.  All  the  Dutch  who  were  inclined  in  favour  of 
France  have  been  neglected  and  persecuted ;  all  who  were  subservi^it  to 
England  have  heen  brought  forward.  The  French,  £rom  the  officer  to  tlie 
common  soldier,  have  been  repulsed  and  disregarded ;  and  I  have  the  pain 
of  seeing  the  French  name  exposed  to  contempt  in  Holland,  under  a  prince 
of  my  own  family." 

•    He  then  categorically  proposes  to  him  as  follows — and  the 
proposal  forms  an  invaluable  document  for  our  purpose. 

*•  Ut  A  prohibition  of  all  trade  and  all  communication  with  England. 
^,  A  fleet  of  14  ships  of  the  line,  7  frigates,  and  7  gun-brigs  or  sloops  of 
war,  manned  and  victualled.    Sd.  An  army  of  25,000  men.    4>th,  The  sup- 

{>res8ion  of  the  rank  of  marshal.  5th.  The  annihilation  of  all  the  privi- 
eges  of  the  nobility,  contrary  to  the  constitution^  which  I  have  given  anJ 
guaranteed. 

*'  On  these  bases  your  Majesty  may  n^ociate  with  the  Duke  of  Cadore> 
through  the  medium  of  his  minister;  but  be  assured,  that  with  the  first 
packet-boat,  the  first  vessel  that  shall  arrive  in  Holland,  I  shall  revive  the 
prohibition  of  the  custom-houses;  and  at  the  first  affront  offered  my  flag,  I 
wilt  cause  the  first  officer  wlia  shall  dare  to  insult  my  eoffle,  to  be  seized  bi/ 
force,  and  kung  up  at  the  yard-arm.  Your  Majesty  wiU  find  me  a  brotheiry 
if  I  find  in  you  a  Frenchman  ',  but  should  you  be  unmindful  of  the  sentir 
ments  that  attach  you  to  our  common  country,  you  will  not  take  it  amiso^ 
if  I  disregard  those  that  nature  has  formed  between  us.  To  recapitulate 
what  has  been  said :  the  union  of  Holland  to  France  is  the  step  that  would 
be  most  useful  to  France,  to  Holland,  and  to  the  Continent,  for  it  would  be 
most  injurious  to  England.  This  union  may  be  effected  voluntarily,  or  by 
force.  I  have  complaints  enough  against  Holland,  to  declare  war  against 
it.  However,  I  shall  make  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  an  arrangement  that 
will  give  me  the  boundary  of  the  Rhin^,  and  by  which  Holland  3iall  engage 
to  mini  the  conditions  stipulated  above.    Your  affectionate  brother, 

(Signed)    "  Napolkok." 
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The  aulhoi)  gi^es  an  anoount  of  Napdeon^s  (Bendfaigto  denyand 
a  daughter  of  Austria  in  marriage.  Some  other  powers  were, 
perhaps,  not  aware  by  how  little  they  missed  the  honour.  Im- 
perial JacoUns  never  before  met  for  such  a  discussion. 

'^  The  £mperor^  though  in  his  own  mind  decided,  held  the  form  of  «  privy 
council  on  the  dioiee  of  an  Empreat !  Prince  Talleyrand,  FHnoe  Eugene, 
the  Duke  of  Basaano,  and  the  Puke  of  Vincenza,  were  for  Austria — the 
King  of  Naples,  the  Minister  Fouchd,  and  Cambaoeres,  for  Russia — Prince 
le  Brun,  Cardinal  Feach,  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  and  the  King  of  Holland, 
ibr  Saxony.  The  jreasons  of  the  latter  were,  that  the  Emperor  and  France 
had  been  too  great  enemies  to  Austria,  to  hope  for  a  sincere  reconciliation  r 
be  prefierred  Saxony  to  both  the  others ;  but  Austria  to  Ruaaia,  on  account 
of  similarity  of  religioD*  Ja  this  coundi  the'  King  of  Naples  argued  strong- 
ly for  Ruasia,  to  the  disadv^tage  of  Austria ;  which  the  Emperor,  in  anr- 
ftwering  him,  pan^yrized  with  a  warmth,  eloquence,  and  success,  that  not 
only  d^dosednis  sentiments  and  partiality  for  that  House,  but  astonished 
the  assembly  extremdy." 

Louis  was  allowed  to  go  back  to  Holland,  where  the  occupa- 
don  by  French  troops  since  his  Paris  visit  rendered  him  harm- 
less. On  his  arrival  at  Amsterdam,  he  received  the  congratulc^ 
turns  of  the  public  bodies;  and  in  his  work  he  reports  the 
speeches  and  answers,  as  usual,  at  full  Imgih.  His  brother^s 
speech  to  him  by  letter  is  in  a  different  strain.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  greater  degradadon  of  king  aiid  people.  The  letter 
is  long,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  omit  no  opportunity,  when  the  evi- 
deuce  is  unquestionable,  of  exposing,  for  the  rumination  of  his 
admirers,  the  real  character  of  Napoleon. 

"  My  brother,—^!  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  of  May.  In  the  situ- 
ation in  which  we  are,  we  should  always  speak  with  frankness.  You  know 
that  I  have  often  read  papers  of  yours,  that  were  not  intended  to  meet  my 
eyes..  I  know  your  most  secret  inclinations;  and  all  that  you  say  inconsist- 
ent with  them  answers  no  purpose.  You  must  not  talk  to  me  of  your  sen- 
timents, of  your  infancy :  experience  has  tSD^ht  me  what  I  have  to  depend 
upon  in  this  respect  Holland  is  in  an  unpleasant  situation ;  this  is  true.  I 
can  conceive  that  yon  wish  to  extricate  yourself  from  it;  but  I  am  surprised 
^at  you  address  yourself  to  me  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  I,  who  can  do  any 
Aing  in  the  business :  it  is  vourself,  and  yourself  alone.  Wlien  you  conduct 
yoanelf  so  as  to  persuade  tne  Dutch  that  you  act  agreeably  to  my  sugges" 
Hans;  that  all  your  proceedings,  all  your  sentiments,  accord  with  mine : 
you  will  be  esteemed  and  beloved,  and  will  acquire  the  stability  necessary 
to  restore  Holland.  This  illusion  still  supports  you  a  little.  The  Journey 
jfott  took  to  Paris,  your  retom,  and  the  Queen's,  and  other  motives  foundod 
m  reason,  mat^e  your  people  think,  that  it  is  still  possible  for  you  to  revert 
to  my  system,  and  my  way  of  thinkix^:  but  vou  alone  can  confirm  these 
hopes,  -and  eradicate  even  the  least  doubt  of  tnem.  There  is  not  one  of 
your  aotions  which  your  fot  Dutchmen  do  not  weigh,  as  they  would  an  af-^ 
fair  of  credit  or  commerce :  they  know  therefore  on  what  to  depend.  When 
being  a  Mend  of  France  and  of  me  shall  entitle  a  man  to  be  your  bosom 
friend,  all  Holland  will  perceive  it,  all  Holland  will  breathe  freely,  all 
Holland  will  fihd'itself  in  a  natural  situation.  This  depends  on  yourself 
alone.  Since  your  return  you  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  bo  you 
wish  to  know  what  \nll  be  the  result  of  your  conduct?    Your  mil^jectB, 
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fisd^  i&«itt8ri9«9iMai«d  h9kmtm  FnMft  jndfiag1t»i«  not  towrijig  vbat 
hope  tp  eatertjaio^  wliat  -visbes  to  form,  jvtill  thaow  THEM^si^irsfi  into 
THE  ARMS  OF  F^ANCE^  and  loudlj  call  for  a  lamon  with  it,  41s  a  refuge 
against  so  much  uncertainty  And  caprice.  Your  government  would  he  pa- 
ternal ;  it  is  merely  weak.  In  Brabant  and  Zealand  I  have  found  only  the 
most  iBconsiirtient  administratioR.  £veii  in  Zealand^  where  every  thkig  is 
Putdi,  the  people  are'centented  at  finding  themselvee  attadied  to  a  gveat 
oountry,  and-seekig  themselves  freed  A^om  a  fluetoalion,  whidi  was  incon- 
oeivable  to  them.  Do  you  think,  that  the  letter  you  caused  to  be  written 
to  Mollerus,  and  the  assurances  you  gave  him  of  your  affection,  at  the  time 
when  you  diq»laced  him,  will  give  you  any  oonsequenoe  in  ^e  country  ? 
Undeceive  yoursdf :  every  body  knows,  that  without  me  thece  is  no  safety^ 
Without  me  there  is  no  credit,  without  me  you  are  nothing.  If,  then,  the 
example  you  had  before  your  eyes  at  Paris ;  if  the  knowledge  of  my  d^ 
iracter,  miidi  is  to  march  straight  tomy  object,  without  being  stopped  by 
any  coneideratioii,  have  not  altered  you,  have  not  opened  your  eyes,  what 
would  you  have  me  to  do?  Possessing  d^e  navigation  of  the  M euse  and  the 
Rhine  to  the  mouths  of  these  rivers,  I  can  do  without  Holland;  but  H<d- 
land  cannot  do  without  my  protection.  If,  sulject  to  one  of  my  brothers, 
locking  up  to  me  alone  for  its  safety,  it  does  not  &id  in  him  my  image ;  if, 
when  you  speak^  it  be  not  my  voice  that  is  heard,  you  destroy  ajil  ocmfidence 
in  your  administration.  You  yourself  break  your  own  sceptre.  Be  as- 
sured^ no  person  is  deceived.  Would  you  be  in  the  path  of  Sound  policy? 
Love  France,  seek  my  ^ory :  this  is  the  only  way  to  serve  the  Kii^  of  Hol- 
land. Under  a  King  the  Dutch  have  lost  &e  advantages  of  a  free  govern^ 
ment.  You  wcfre  then  a  harbour  to  them;  but  you  have  wantonly  qpo^e^ 
this  harbour,  you  have  strewed  it  with  rocks.  Do  you  know  why  you  were 
the  harbour  of  Holland  ?  It  is  because  you  were  the  seal  of  an  eternal  com- 
pact with  France,  the  bond  of  a  c(mimunity  of  interests  with  me :  and  Hol- 
land,  BECOME  THROUGH  YOU  A  7ABT  OF  KY  EMPISE,  WaS  dcST  tO  mie  AS  « 

province,  because  I  had  given  it  a  prince,  whoiti  I  looked  upon  ahaoost  as  a 
son.  Had  you  been  what  you  jOi^t,  I  should  have  been  aa  much  inttf r 
ested  for  Holland  as  for  France,  I  should  have  its  prosptfity  as  much  at 
heart :  and  certainly,  in  placing  you  <m  the  throne  <^  Holland,  X  thought  I 
^as  placing  there  a  French  citizen,  fs  much  devoted  to  the  greatness  of 
jPrance  as  mysdf,  and  as  jealous  ik  every  thing  oonoeming  the  mother 
country.  Had  you  followed  this  plan  in  your  conduc|t,  you  would  now  have 
been  king  of  six  millions  of  subjects.  I  should  have  considened  the  throne 
of  Holland  as  a  pedestal,  on  which  I  ahould  haye  wpsefA  Hamburg,  Osna- 
bruck,  and  part  of  the  north  of  Germany ;  £or  it  would  have  been  a  nucleua 
of  people,  that  would  have  broken  «tiU  mouse  the  German  spirit,  vrhich  ia 
the  first  d>ject  of  my  policy.  ]Far  from  this,  you  have  taken  a  course  di- 
rectly opposite ;  I  have  found  myself  obliged  ^  forbid  you  France,  and  te 
^^e  on  a  part  of  your  country. 

'^  You  do  not  say  a  word  in  your  ix^ncil,  you  do  Jiot  enlan^  eoy  one 
with  a  secret  that  remains  unknown,  that  does  not  torn  agakist  you  aul 
annihilate  you;  for  in  the  minds  of  the  Dutdi  you  are  to  thepo  but  « 
Frenchman  of  four  years'  standing;  {they  see  in  yo^  no^kig  but  me,  aad 
llhe  advantage  of  findii^  theraselves  sh^dlerod  ftaok  the  subidtem  agitaton 
and  ^underera,  who  have  hajrassed  ^bem  eyer  «inoe  4he  conquest.  When 
you  ^ow  yourself  a  bad  Frenchman,  you  are  less  to  |h<^  ^a&  a  Pxiuce  of 
Orange,  to  whose  blood  they  stand  indebted  for  the  rank  of  their  nfttioia, 
imdaloi^s^iesefpiosperityanddiory.  HoUa^d  is  convinced,  thatyour 
aversion  tp  France  has  made  ^m  loss,  what  they  would  not  We  loat  uiw 
^  a  Pxinipe  of  Orange^  or  a  3chi(Q^n€lpem)i)ick.    Be  in  the  in^  |ilaee  11 
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in  the  hig^  road  to  the  ixUerests 4)f  Holland.  But  why  do  I  aa^  all  thia? 
The  die  is  cap t.  You  are  incorri^ble.  Already  you  fe^  to  exjM  the  few 
Frendimen  left  yo!;i ;  it  is  neither  counf^l  nor  advice^  nor  anection^  tn^t 
tlwMta  and  force^  with  which  tou  ahotdd  be  treated.  What  me^  these 
prayers^  tmd  these  mysterious  fasts  that  you  haw  ordahi^?  Loidsy  you 
lae  resolved  not  to  reign  Jopg;  all  yo«r  actions  betray  the  acntiments  of 
Toor  heart  more  f^Uy  than  your  copafidential  letters.  loaten  to  a  man  who 
knows  it  better  than  yourself.  Return  from  your  false  course  ;  be  indeed 
41  Frenchman  in  your  hearty  or  your  people  will  expel  you,  and  yon  will 
kcfe  iioMand  a  £iu|^g-stook  and  an  oli^ect  of  pity  to  the  Dutch*  It  is 
Ir^  reason  and  pdli(^  mtt  states  are  goremed,  not  by  an  acrid  and  de- 
Tirayed  bile.    Your  affiN^nate  Brother, 

(Signed)    "Napoueon/* 

Ix>iHs  discoyered,  for  the  first  time,  from  tfiis  predous  kttar, 
that  his  dethronement  was  decided.  What  follows  we  take  to  be 
unqualified  imbecility. 

''  Thijis  at  levtgth  we  naye  a  frank  confession  of  all,  that  it  had  been  so 
punful  during  fiye  years  to  suspect :  we  haye  here  the  motiye  of  so  many 
yezations  and  ii\justioe  explidUy  arowed.  After  haying  read  this  letter, 
the  King  felt  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  reconciliation :  but  he 
made  eyery  preparatiye,  that  at  least  his  son  nu^t  take  his  pkce.  He  could 
j|ot  now  doubt,  that  the  French  goyemment  was  resolyed  to  haye  the  King 
of  Hcdland  no  longer;  hut  he  firmly  belieyed^  that  it  ijrould  haye  a  king  in 
a  state  of  minority,  who,  according  to  the  constitution,  would  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  FnuMse,  as  such  a  state  of  things  left  to  Holland  only  hope 
and  its  name,  wjbile  it  gaye  to  l^^ianoe  eyery  thing  that  the  £mperor  pas- 
sionately desired,  soyerejign  rule  and  authonty  oyer  the  Ihitdu  Aceordpaf « 
ly  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  men  of  distmction  in  France,  to  select  one 
to  iHiom  he  might  entrust  his  son  before  hand ;  in  order  that  his  son  and 
the  Queen  might  haye  a  sure  guide  and  protector,  if  he  should  be  compdled 
to  abdicate  the  throne.  To  secure  the  Emneror's  an^bation^  and  be  re- 
spected at  the  catastrophe,  as  well  as  to  aid  Holland  Iq  this  case,  a  man  of 
celebrity  was  requisite,  a  natiye  of  France^  a  VWi  known  and  e9teemed  b^ 
the  Emperor  as  well  as  in  Holland,  a  libend  monarchist,  a  man  of  honour, 
probily,  and  unquestionable  firmness  of  principle.  Accordingly  he  fixdl 
upon  M.  de  Bonnald,  whom  he  knew  only  by  repute.  M.  de  fionnald  ap- 
peared to  unite  all  these  qudities,  excej^  the  libqcal  ideas  indispensable  in 
Holland*  He  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  gaye  him  to  understand^ 
that  these  ideas  were  the  foundation  of  the  proposal  he  made  him,  to  un- 
dertake the  education  of  his  son.  The  King  took  eyery  posdble  precaution 
fbpr  the  safe  deiiyery  of  his  lettev.  It  reached  M.  de  Bonnald  by  the  hands 
fk  a  secretary,  di^>atched  to  Rouergue  for  the  purpose:  but  he  refused  the 
cha^e.  No  doubt  M.  de  jBonnaXd  understood  the  situation  and  design  ^ 
tlie  King,  and  probably,  upon  the  whole,  it  did  not  suit  him.  It  is  uadesa 
to  insert  this  letter  here^  as  it  was  not  effectual." 

The  translator  cannot  withhold  the  fiJlowing  note. 

^f  Is  It  possible  that  Louis  could  haye  supposed,  that  a  man  of  honour, 
probity,  and  firmnesai,  could  meet  the  approbation  of  Napdepn,  who  had 
juat  ayowed  to  him  the  principle,  that  he  would  stick  ft^nothisig  ^giin  hu 
ends?" 

The  following  pretence  for  a  quarrel  will  serye  af  a  specixnen 
€>f  the  paltry  expedients  to  which  Napoleon  had  recourse  to  bring 
about  great  political  endsr^    The  French  ambassador's  coachman 
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ptcks^a  auavrel  in  .Amstefdain ;  and  is,  aB '^the  great' Napoiebn 
says,  insulted.  A  mountain  is  made  of  this  molehill,  and  ah  ang- 
ry letter  written  by  the  Emperor  to  the  King,  which  concludes 
with  the  following  dignified  words:  ^^  This  is  the  la»i  letter  I 
«  shall  write  you  as  long  as  I  liveT 

On  running  over  the  remaining  pages  of  the  work,  our  eye 
caught  such  fooKsh  passages  as  the  following,  all  suggested  by 
a  project  the  S^ing  had  formed  of  defending  Amsterdam. 

"  '  I  shall  fall  with  glory/  he  said  to  himtelf."— ^^  Fixmi  his. house  at 
Haarlem  he  beheld  the  vast  city  of  Amsterdam^  seated  on  a  shoal  between 
two  seas^  and  that  to  defend  it,  it  was  necessary  to  sink  it  entirely ."-r"  Dqe 
weV  &c.r— ^^  '  This  is  enough/  said  the  King;  *  f Aw  determines  me :  I 
will  driye  the  Emperor  to  the  wall;  and  compel  him  to  avow,'  &c." — '*  '  I 

Eut  my  son  in  my  place/  '■'— "  After  sitting  a  long  time,  they  (the  Lem- 
itivebody)  brought  him  their  regolution,  which  was  an  approval  of  nis 
abdicating  in  favour  of  his  two  children." — "  And  who  knows  ?  Perhaps 
I  alone  am  an  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  this  country  with  France ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  I  should  have,  I  might  find,  some  sort  of  consolation,  in 
dragging  on  the  remainder  of  a  life  of  wandering  and  languishment,  far 
from  the  first  objects  ^  all  my  affection." — "  This  good  people  and  my  son 
constitute  a  great  portion  of  my  motives :  there  are  others^  not  less  impe- 
rious, on  wluch  I  must  be  silent,  and  which  will  easily  be  guessed/'  {Tkc 
impossibility  of  an  effectual  resistance^ — *^  The  Emperor  my  brother  must 
feel,  that  I  cannot  act  otherwise.  Tnough  strongly  prejudioed  against  me, 
he  is  magnanimous:  he  must  be  just^  when  he  is  cool! J" 

In  short,  the  King  abdicated,  and  the  act  of  abdication  was  dat- 
ed Ist'July,  1810. '  Immediately  after  his  abdication,  he  went  to 
the  baths  of  Toeplitz  in  Bohemia.  The  only  other,  fact  "f^orth 
mentioning  is  the  lingular  one,  that,  tifier  allf  Louis  retained  a 
hankering  aft^r  the  throne  of  Holland,  and  a  sort  of  half  fcirmed 
hope  to  return  to  it.  The  Emperor's  wishes,  .however,  did  not 
tally.  "  I  had  rather  that  Holland  should  return  into  the  power 
*^  of  the  House  of  Orange,  than  into  that  of  my  brother/'  Now, 
as  in  this  opinion  the  House  of  Orange  were  likely  to  agree  cor- 
dially with  Napoleon,  for  once,  Louis's  chance  of  restoration  was 
slender,  whatever  should  be  the  event  of  the  struggle  between 
Napiolebn  and  his  enemies.  Yet  wlien,  in  1813.,  Holland  did 
thrdM^  dff  the, French  yoke, ,  Louis  made  a  feeble  attempt  at  re- 
storfeitiMV  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  provisional  government,  sig- 
m{yhi^  th^'he  was  still  in  existepce^  ^nd  very  much  attached  to 
Ho*land;  V 

Of  this  work,  the  literary  merit  is  of  the  humblest,  rank.  The 
arrangement  is  execrable  ^  it  is  no  better  than  the  confusion  of  a 
'Gommon-*place  book.  The  narrative  is  plain  to  dullness ;  and 
the>  translation  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  punctual  fidelity.  Often 
his. Majesty  is  didactic  and  speculative,  and, precisely  as  often, 
absurd.  The  historical  documents  have  one  merit.  There  is  Hr 
trustworthy  honesty  in  their  statement  of  facts,  which  se9ures^ 
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ovm  faMt  to  afl  ^ieh  we  ave  certain  rcfist  upon  the  aiithor'^s '  own 
knowledge.  WJbeii  he  deceives  ns,  we  feel  assured  that  he  is  him-p 
self  deceived.  Our  impression,  on  the  whole,  from  Louis'^s  author-, 
ship  isy  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  will  lower  the  estimate  pre. 
valentof  his  character.  FaimeiSs  iand  moderation  we  afways  con- 
ceded to  him;  and  not  being  able  to  iihamne  a  brother  of  Napo- 
leon's not  a  man  c^more  than  average  intellect  and  talent,  we  con^ 
eluded  hint  an  able  man,  as  well  as  an  honest.  But  he  has  let 
out  a  secret  which  he  might  have  kept;  and  if  his  impatient  bro- 
ther may,  peradventure,  havp  called  him  the  most  worthy,  well- 
meaning,  dull,  absurd,  md  pig-headed  male  creature  in  Holland 
itself,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  could  violently  contradict  the  com^ 
pliment.  His  intentions  were  unexceptionable,  and  he  did  even 
effectuate  some  good  to  the  internal  economy  of  Holland.     His 

Eiinciples  were  disinterested  and  honest;  but  his  honesty  should 
ave  begim  somewhat  sooner.  No  honest  wise  man  would  have 
accepted  the  throne  of  Holland  from  the  hands  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte ;  or  dreamed  of  being  able,  as  Napoleon'^fi  slave,  to 
do  one  act  of  good  to  the  country  over  which  he  was  placed, 
contrary  to  his  master^s  will.  With  his  principles,  which  we 
have  never  denied  to  be  correct,  and  with  his  dispositions,  which 
we  have  as  invariably  admitted  to  be  amiable,  Louisas  grand 
error  was  allowing  himself  to  be  mocked  with  such  a  sceptre  at 
^11.  Having  taken  it,  to  commence  the  practice  of  a  previously 
arranged,  biit  concealed  system  of  hpnest  government,  was  ut« 
t^riy  absurd.  Nay,  it  was  an  act  of  extreme  bad  faith.  As  well 
might  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  have  received  from  Napoleon  their 
seals  of  office,  on  a  fair  though  implied  understanding  that  their 
every  act  should  be  crooked,  knavish,  oppressive,  and  unfeeling; 
and  have  betrayed  their  trust  by  governing  justly  and  benevo- 
lently, and  acting  candidly  and  honourably.  They  would  not 
have  been  entitled  to  one  livre  of  their  salaries  had  they  done  so.^ 
Now,  in  the  same  manner,  the  throne  of  Holland  constituted  the 
wagto  of  Louis;  and  to  Holland  he  went,  in  gorgeous  circum- 
stiuaee,  to  take  his  place  in  the  yoke  of  kings,  then  breaking  in 
to  advance  Napoleon^s  car  of  conquest,  injustice,  and  oppression. 
What  right  had  he  alone  to  rear  and  plunge  and  recalcitrate,  in 
harness,  when  all  the  rest  were  fat,  and  sleek,  and  steady  ?  Tke 
thing  was  entiiely  out  of  keeping,  and  we  are  only  surprised 
that  he  was  borne  with  for  one-tenth  part  of  the  time  by  so  im- 
patient a  driver  as  the  French  Emperor.  We  fear  that  not  all 
his^  improvements  in  dikes,  finance,  and  other  minuter  matt^^ 
nor  all  his  activity  at  explosions  and  inundations,  will  redeem  the 
incoDsifijbency  and  imbeciUty  of  his  -general  conduct.  A  good 
in^n-hie  m&y  still  be  denominated,  but  he  Ipst  all  cl^anee  o( hav^ 
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9  furoi  r/sfusftl  io  take  a  {yurt,  nrhether  as  Idog  oor  eustom-JieiMe 
pffiqer,  ia  the  lexecrablje  tj^stem  of  bis  atrocious  brotfaer. 

It  has  ofte^  jbee^  said  tk^  the  iex-enpemr^s  acts  hare  been 
jK^iggeratedy  and  hi^  Biptiy^  icaiuinmatea.  We  hare  now  bis 
ownorather  as  a  mtmess ;  ppt  <H>ly  hearing  his  testimony^  vfaeie. 
in,  pp  doubt,  he  might  t^luader ;  biftt  producing  Napoleon^s  primte 
letters^  in  which  there  can  neither  be  exaggeration  nor  extemuu 
tipip.  We  haij.  t^e  recovery  of  eyery  admiideie  of  condeauuitory 
evideivi^f  agpipot  thajt  ^i^ofg^rom  iPW^  We  should  have  lequiied 
no  moce  than  to  b^ve  convicted  hioa  of  the  coarse  and  cruel  ima- 
j^tioii  of  declaring  a  natjional  bankroplcy  in  Hollaxid^-^which 
wxMild  in  one  instapthgy^  crushed  thousands  who  had  trusted  their 
all  to  the  good  fiiith  of  th^ir  |ruler3,-riQ  satisfy  us  that,  ia  the 
way  of  his  own  aipUtious  career,  UQ  ccmsideration  of  good  faid», 
no  extent  of  ruin  to  his  fellow^sreatunes,  i|o  pitoh  of  human  suf- 
fering, ever  opcasioned  him  on^  instant^s  hesitation.  Yet  after 
furnishing  irrefragable  proof  of  this  grand  enormity,  and  of 
twenty  oUier  profligate  acts  and  unprincipled  sdiemes,  Louis  is 
inconsistent  reasons  enough  to  term  the  restraint  whereby  Na^ 
poleon  is  prevented  from  a^n  traippling  on  the  rights  and  feeU 
ings  of  millions  of  h]uman  beings,  ^  ms  meoMPaEHBNsnsLS 
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Aet.  V. — IlIutfratioTn  qf  Phrmokgy^  unfi  femntfim  engrtm- 
ingSf  By  Sia  Cr.  S.  Mackenzijs,  B^ft.  C(upstab]#  &  Cq. 
JBdinburgh ;  and  Hurst,  IlQhin^on,  &  Co.  iLondop.  ^VQ?     19SQ* 

£(acon  inferred  that  Arbtotle*s  philosophy  was  ISdse  beeaosd  it 
was  barren ;  and  we  fear  that  me  same  judgment,  on  the  same 
prmeiple,  may  be  finrmed  of  the  theories  of  tfie  mind  still  eanent 
m  the  world*  In  &ct,  the  knowledge  of  mind  is  still  in  the  same 
imperfect  state  in  which  tl^e  knowledge  of  matter  was  in  iike  days 
of  that  philoiopher ;  and  on  the  same  grounds  that  he  liMasaw  the 
approaching  improvement  of  the  physical  sciences,  we  ihialc  we 
fonesfB^  an  amendjmnt  in  the  seienos  of  the  mind.  The  most  fisw- 
erful  intellects  have  been  applied  with  the  most  petseveiring  dndu(- 
try  to  the  stiMly  of  it ;  many  facts  have  been  aosumulated,  and  mnch 
ingenious  4i^<lui$ition  has  been  written ;  and  yet  no  results  ccMne- 
apoadiii^  tp  the  magnitude  of  die  efforts  bestowed  on  it  have  been 
pod^ced.    Jliock^^s  greatest  pm^  is,  dwt  he  overturned  die  doe- 
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eeurcd  to  be  thm  natural  sMult,  aixniidkj.  Bjtid  oadeaTowwd  to 
liestray  due  theoricB  of  bodi ;  mfk  Stewart  lilustmted  Reid.  But 
Jh.  Tbomas  B«nm  tama^euA.  whal:  he  imaguied  to  be  a  vindica- 
tion  of  vnny  (tf  the  doetnacs  of  Loeke  and  Hume,  and  a  refutation 
il  the  fiewa  both  ofReid  and  Stewart  These  fiusts,  too  well  kaowm 
to  xe^puxe  to  be  supported  by  quotaiioiiSy  pBove  diat  these  is  yet  very 
Ikde  certakitjr  in  meti^hyneal  science* 

But  another  gseat  defect  of  die  phSosophy  of  die  mind  ie  sis  io- 
ntility.  We  a£a(iit  that  metaphysics  affinrd  an  admirable  field  for 
exercising  the  reflecting  powers,  and  that  maoy  of  our  acatest  phi- 
loftof  hMsrSy  Hume  and  &.  Adam  Smith,  for  example,  owe  much  of 
their  acumen  iu  moxe  pro^taUe  disquisitions  to  the  intdlectuid 
etMogth  gained  in  the  metaphysical  arena.  But  this  advantage  is 
indirect.  If  chemistry  OHS^erred  only  skill  in  manipulation,  and 
led  to  no  piacdoal  advantages,  we  should  not  esteem  it  wordiy  of 
cukivftdon.  In  like  manner,  while  the  science  of  the  mind  amuda 
no  odier  advantage  than  a  field  for  intellectual  aiirmishing ;  we 
may  well  doubt  whether  the  extoit  of  the  benefit  be  adequate  to  the 
price  in  time  and  talent  which  it  costs.  Mr.  Stewart  has  qpoken 
of  improvements  in  education,  fimnded  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
spdnd,  but  ite  have  not  the  satisfiustion  of  being  aware  of  what  they 
are— except  that  Mm.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  wrote  lettess  on  educar 
tion,  founded  on  Mr.  Stewart^s  philoso{^y,  whidi,  however  pfailoso- 
^cal,  axe  utterly  inapplicable  m  practice. 

In  point  of  practical  application,  therefore,  there  is  a  wide  dif«> 
faeoice  betwixt  die  physical  sciences  and  the  acienoe  of  the  mind. 
The  diemist^s  knowleage  of  the  constitution  of  nature  is  more  ex** 
tensive  and  moie  precise  than  that  of  the  common  observer.  Pre- 
smt  a  compound  body  to  the  (me  and  to  the  other, — the  former 
will  infinrm  us  owrectly  ooncerniBg  its  constituent  principles,  and 
the  manner  in  nrhich  it  will  act  on  other  substances ;  while  the  lat*- 
tor  will  infi)rm  us  only  that  it  possesses  length  and  breadth  and 
thickness,  that  it  is  white  or  grey,  granulou^  sk  eolid,  and  eo  fiirtb, 
mdioiit  bang  able  to  specify  any  iSing  ooneeming  die  elements  of 
its  composition  or  its  mode  of  aotion.  But  pcoduoe  a  human  being 
Id  a  metaphyaician,  even  after  he  has>spent  nis  life  in  etudying  the 
mind,  and  he  may  be  able,  pa:faaps,  to  tell  that  he  possesses  memo- 
ry^- jno^pMnt,  imagination,  and  association ;  but  he  will  be  unable 
to  predicate  eoneemiDg  his  particular  dispositions,  aptitudes,  or  ta^- 
lents.  In  short  the  kind  of  information  which  he  will  comnumi>- 
mte,  will  resemble  informadon  concerning  the  length  a^d  bmadth 
and  thicknesa  of  matter ;  it  will  be  correct,  but .  too  general  to  be 
useful  Not  only  ao,  but  the  difference  betwixt  physwml  and  meter 
fhysicsl  selonce  is  wdder  stills    In  the  former,  ^ei|  wte  have  aaeer- 
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Gained  die  qualmes  of  one  peoe  of  matter,  we  are  able  to  predioate 
with  certainty  coneeming  the  qualities^  of  all  other  pieees  ol  the 
fiame  kind ;  but  in  the  latter,  althougk  we  have  studied  the  mind  in 
^neral,  or  our  own  minds  in  partieular,  we  are  incapable  c^  idling, 
japriorif  the  precise  degree  in  which  the  general  qualities  of  mind 
jexist  in  the  next  individual  we  meet  with.  In  short,  difiRerent  minds 
do  not  resemble  each  other  so  copipletely  as  different  pieces  of  mat- 
ter of  the  same  kind ;  and  hence,  what  is  true  as  to  the  capacities 
4>r  tendencies  of  one  mind  does  not  necessarily  hold  in  regard  to  those 
iof  another.  Let  us  inquire  a  little  into  the  causes  of  this  distinction 
betwixt  the  two  sciences. 

The  qualities  of  physical  substances  are  found  by  experience  to  be 
the  same  in  every  case  where  the  same  elements  combine  in  the 
aame  proportions ;  but  alter  either,  and  the  qualities  of  the  com* 
pound  are  greatly  changed.  Combine  mercury  with  oxygen  and 
muriatic  acid  in  one  proportion,  (viz.  69.7  of  mercury,  123  of  oxy- 
gen, and  18  of  muriatic  acid)  and  the  resist  is  the  corrosive  mu« 
riate,  operating  as  a  deadly  poison.  Combine  the  same  ingredients 
in  different  proportions  (viz.  79  of  mercury,  9*5  of  oxygen,  and  1 1.6 
«if  muriatic  acid,)  and  the  compound  is  the  mild  muriate,  operating 
as  a  gentle  medicine.  In  physical  substances,  every  change  of  elet- 
ni9ntary  combination  is  accompanied  by  a  chan^  of  external  appear- 
faio$ ;  and  the  appearance  indicates  to  the  experienced  eye  the  degrto 
in  which  the  elements  are  present  Thus  the  chemist  distinguishes 
the  mild  from  the  corrosive  muriate  by  their  difiSsrent  aspects.  Hetioe^ 
afiier  having  ascertained  the  qualities  of  one  substance  presoiting  e^- 
tain  external  appearances,  we  are  able  to  tell,  h  priori^  that  all  other 
substances  presenting  the  same  appearances  will  possess  the  same 
qualities ;  and  it  is  on  this  fact  alone  that  the  certainty  and  utility  of 
aU  physical  discoveries  rest.  If  a  change  ef  elementary  principles^ 
(NC  a  change  qf  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  combii^,  took 
place  in  matter  without  those  changes  being  indicated  by  corre^ndi. 
ii^  alterations  in  the  sensible  properties,  all  certainty  in  pl^sical 
science  would  be  at  an  jsnd. 
,  How  Mr-  Stewart  informs  us,  that  **  m  his  inquiries  he  hitt 
f^  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  ascertain  in  the  #i«t  place^  TBii 
^<  LAWS  OF  ouA  cx)KSTiTUTioN  08  foT  OS  thc^  cafi  bc  discovtred 
« l^  atienticm  to  the  mbf'ects  ^our  own  comctousness ;  and  aft 
<<  terwards  to  apply  those  laws  as  principles  for  the  ^nthetical  ex-i. 
^^  planation  of  .th^  more  complicated  phenomena  of  the  under^ 
<'  standing.^^  But  before  *^  the  laws  of  our  constitution,^  can  be  die*, 
covered  by  reflecting  on  our  own  conscbusness,  it  must  be  shewn  tjhst 
the  elemenjtary  principles  of  the  mind  are  combined  in  the  same  pro* 
portions  in  every  individuaL  Mr.  Stewart  himself  observes,  that  *^  in 
M  whatever  way  we  choose  to  account  for  it,  whether  I^  origmal  or^ 
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^.  ganisatioti,  or  by  the  opentibh  of  moral  causes  in  ipfancjr,  n#  det 
*^<jan  be  more  undeniable,  than  that  there  are  important  ^^ffsrefwn 
^  dUcemible  in  the  minds  of  children,  previous  to  that  period  at 
\^  which,  in  general,  their  intellectual  education  commences.^  hn- 
p^rtast  differe^c^  in  what  P  Either  in  the  elements  themselv^  ;^-*'m 
the  propcMTtion^  of  their  combination  ;-'H>r  in  the  laws  observed  iii 
their  action.  The  differences  cannot  be  in  the  elements,  for  if  one 
principle,  benevolence,  for  example,  were  to  exist  in  one  mind  and 
not  in  aoother,  the  individuals,  we  apprehend,  would  belong  to  dif- 
ferent species.  Neither  can  the  differences  be  in  the  laws  whi<^ 
the  principles  are  supposed  to  observe ;  for  if  the  laws  were  not  uni- 
fi>nQ,  there  would  be  no  subject  for  observation.  Mr.  Stewart,  there- 
fore, must  mean>  that  the  elementary  principles  are  combined  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  relative  strength  in  different  individuals ;  and  this 
accordingly  we  hold  to  be  an  undeniable  faet. 

Let  us  attend,  however,  to  the  consequences.     Two  minds,  in 
the  one  of  which  the  benevolent  principle  is  as  10^  and  the  selfish 
principle  as  5,  and  in  the  other  of  which  the  proportions  are  exact- 
If  revevsed,  will  not,  on  an  object  in  distress  bemg  presented,  ex- 
perieiMse  the  same  emotions,  or  exhibit  the  same  pluniomena  in  their 
fcmdttct)  9aij  mere  than  the  corrosive  muriate  and  the  noild  mu- 
sate  will  produce  the  same  effects  on  the  same  substance,  in  idiortv 
it  28  a  truth  susceptible  of  the  compktest  demonstration,    that 
Uie  elementary  feelings  and  facultus  of  human  nature  are  combine 
ed  in  different  pn^rtions  in  diffisrent  individuals.     Hence,  then, 
<<  the  laws  of  our  constitution^  cannot  be  discovered  hf  attending 
to  the  OMifioiousness  of  one  individual.     Farther,  as  we  have  for-^ 
merly  observed,  differences  of  combination  in  pbysica^  sub^anc^ 
are  indicated  I^  differences  in  external  appearance,  and  on  this  faot 
aloae^-  tlie  certainty  and  utility  of  physical  conclusions  are  support* 
#d.     But  no  external  sign  is  condescended  on  by  the  metaphysriU 
ciaofl^  as  indicating  the  proportions  in  which  the  elementary  print 
l^iplea^  mind  are  eombined  in  different  individuals*     The  vtilgar^ 
indeed,  and  some  inquirers  entitled  perhaps  to  a  more  honourable 
jqq>eUatimi,  have  soogbt  in  ^ysiognomy  for  signs  of  tiiese  combi- 
Wtj^ms ;  but  this  art  has  been  despised  by  the  fegukr  pttifessofs 
jnthe.  philosophy  of  mind,  and,  has  in  point  of  fact,  attained  'very 
U^tle  precisicHi  in  the  hands  even  of  its  cultivators.     The  infinfma- 
ti<9i,  respecting  the  mind,  therefore,  which  we  now  possess,  is  |;othe 
£iillowing  amount :    The  primitive  principles  of  the  mind  are  com- 
hilled  in  different  proportions  in  every  individual  of  the  race';  and, 
as  a  necessary  ccmsequence,  the  phenomena  which  one  mind  etichi- 
bits,    in  any  given  ciocumstanees,  cannot  be  predicated,  witb  ab- 
solute certainty,  to  be  precisely  those  which  all  other  minds  would 
exhibit  in  the  same  circumstances.     Hence,  the  laws  which  rq(u- 
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kte  assoeiatidn,  or  the  dsmes  ^htA  exeite  to  «e(S<m  in  one  mni, 
will  not  always  be  those  which  will  regalate  or  excite  to  action  ift 
every  other.  Nevertheless  metapbysiciane  have,  without  a  single 
exception,  endeavoured  to  discover  laws  which  regulate  the  pheno- 
mena of  all  mitids ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  have  en^avoured  to 
make  this  discovery  by  reflecting  on  one  mind  in  particular.  Such 
a  series  of  inconsequences  in  philosophy  has  never  been  exhibited 
in  anv  other  branch  of  science  since  the  days  of  the  Alchemists ; 
and  there  is  less  room  for  wonder  at  the  small  progress  made  in 
the  science  of  the  mind  than  that  such  a  preposterous  course  of  in- 
vestigation should  so  long  have  been  feUowed  by  so  many  ing^i-^ 
ouamen.  We  say  this  Mly  in  viewing  metaphysics  as  pretend- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  li  fcience.  We  i^mit  modt  readily  thitt  ita 
cultivators  have  collected  vast  multitudes  of  facts,  both  intereMil^ 
and  founded  in  truth ;  that  they  have  unfolded  with  Wdbderfalf  h^ 
genuity  many  Kidden  processes  of  thotfgfat ;  and,  in  shoi^t,  bilve^ne 
ail  that  human  genius  could  accomplish  by  the  means  which  the^ 
employed.  Btittfaey  laboured  by  an  imperfect  method,  and  in  i 
barren  field,  pud  the  defects  of  their  systems  are,  in  consequence^ 
want  of  precision  and  practical  utility.^ 

The  fact  in  regard  to  the  mind  now  unfolded  enables  us  to  ae^* 
count  for  this  Unfortunate  aspect  of  metaphysical  science.  In  th^ 
first  place,  metaphysicians  differ  widely  ^mong  themselves  inregaid 
to  the  very  existence  of  many  of  the  primitive  principles  of  the 
mind ;  some  admitting  principles  which  others  reject,  or  which,  t6 
use  their  own  language,  they  resolve  into  other  principles  nkore  ge- 
neral. This  difference  of  opinion  would  resemble  differencei»  among 
chemists  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  certain  elements  iii 
a  compound  body :  and  if  no  two  chemists  were  agreed  as  to  whe^ 
ther  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  either  of  them,  exist  in  Water,  che^ 
mistry  would,  in  re^ct  to  that  substance,  be  in  the  same  state  ail 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind  at  present  is,  in  regard  to  the  moral 
sense,  and  various  other  sentiments  of  our  nature.  This  imperfect 
tion  in  the  latter  science,  however,  is  easily  traced  to  the  cause  be* 
fore  mentioned.  Each  metaphysician  took  his  own  mind  as  A 
standard  of  human  nature  in  general,  and,  whatever  principles  wer^ 
so  acliive  in  it  that  their  existence  eotfld  not  be  mistaken,  h^  ad- 
mitted as  primitive:  but  if  certain  ether  principles  Were  feeble  in 
his  case,  he  denied  their  existence.  In  this  way,  it  is  obvious  how 
the  different  systems  of  morals  would  arise.  Those  philosophers 
in  whom  benevolence  was  exceedingly  active,  and  sd£<love  very 
weak,  were  pre-disposed  to  resolve  virtue  into  the  formei^  feeKng. 
Those,  on  the  oth^  hand,  in  whom  self-love  was  enormous,  and 
benevolence  feeble,  were  conscious  that  the  former  was  the  main^ 
spring  of  their  actions,  and  they  ekvaled  it  into  the  ruling  padsionl 
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OAi&Xf  espenesMaxk^  the  ittnuKticis  6f  ft  po^erfiil  ^f^taHilcAt  m  |ittU 
doe,  maintaiiied,  with  the  most  lofty  doquesoeey  the  existeiiee  anA 
ftufchority  rf  a  moral  sense  ia  mankttid  m  getieirft) ;  while  ether  phi- 
losephera,  in  whoAi  that  sentitiiebt  Was  not  energetic^  yesolved  jii»- 
tiee  inter  the  perc^ion  0^  utility.  Asd  net  only  $0,  httt  many 
principles  of  ovtt  nattire^  whieh  lead  men  into  active  enterprises,, 
and  in  consequence  disqualify  them  for  abstract  speculation,  were 
disregarded  and  omitted  altogeth^rr— the  absence  of  their  influence 
being  probably  the  cause  which  haid  led  the  izidividuals  whfo  studied 
the  niitnd  into  that  branch  of  scieiifee.  Among  tbeM  principlee 
Mmtted,  are  die  desire  of  ^repetty^  die  desire  to  constnuft,  the  teD» 
deacy  to  eoueeal,  and  many  ethcvii^  the  existtntef  of  whidi  a  meir^ 
extended  acquaintiinGe  with  hunto  n^ure  M^^  cett^dy  esUiw 
blish* 

Bttt  fittt^ :— ^Even  after  the  existetfoe  of  all  the  ekmentaiy 
prindpks  of  ^e  mind  is  aseettttined,  if  tber^  is  yet  no  means  ci 
discovering  the  proportions  in  which  they  aiM  oombined  in  different 
individuals^  we  are  1(0  farther  advanced  in  that  soiente  thasi  we 
would  be  in  ph^es,  nfter  diseoverii^  the  eleKnetotadry  prinoiples  of 
a  substtfnee,  while  we  were  ignorant  rf  thefpvopdrtions  m  their  com- 
InnatiMi.  To  know  thiit  an  individual  possesses  the  sentiments  of 
benevc^nce^  h^c,  ixA  fedr,  is  |u$t  About  as  valuablei  as  to  knoir 
that  gold  is  fusible^  malleable,  «&d  ductiie,  while  #e  know  nodbing 
of  the  temperature  at  which  it  will  melt,  or  the  degtoes  of  its  mrat 
leability  or  ductility. 

We  have  not  ev«n  yet  artited  at  the  end  of  the  enumeration  of 
aU  the  imperfeelfons  of  the  philosoj^  of  the  mind'  m  its  present 
state ;  and  we  must  see  the  evil  in  its  whole  magnitude^  before  t 
remeify  will  be  diligently  sought  9il«k,  The  mind,  in  this  life,  is 
connected  with  the  body.  It  increases  in  scope,  energy,  and  aetiviu 
ty,  as  the  body  incireases  in  strength ;  decays  when'  it  decays^  and 
suffers  when  it  is  effected  with  disease.  No  system-  of  the  philosot 
phy  of  the  mind  has  given  any  rational  ex{»lanatioa  of  these  phoi- 
nomena.  Des  Cartes  informs  us,  that  animal  spirits  flow  in  the 
nerves  and  brain:  H^tley  speculates  about  vibrations  and  vibra-' 
tiuncles :  And  Dsrwin  calls  an  idea  "  a  contraction,  or  motion,  or 
**  oonfigumticm  of  the  fibres  which  constitute  the  immediate  orgaii 
"  of  sense.^  But  these  are  mere  hypotheses^  destitute  of  even  a 
shadow  of  jproof,  and  are  incapable  of  being  proved,  for  two  plain 
reasons :  Fvr&t^  We  hsrVe  no  consciousness  of  the  existence,  much 
less  of  the  mode  of  c^»eMi;tioB,  of  the  organs  of  the  mind.    Andy  Se^ 


*  These  views  are  ably  and  elegantly  stated  by  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Instructor 
for  October,  1820 ;  to  which  we  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  consider  Aem 
vtnt  St  length* 
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condlijfj  Dissection  of  organs  throws  no  light  on  their  fiinctiotoiei.- 
It  is  physically  impossible,  therefore,  for  these  writers,  or  their  fol- 
lowers, to  prove  their  principles ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  ^  mere 
waste  of  words  to  dispute  about  them. 

if  again  we  resort  to  physiologists  for  information  on  these  in- 
teresting points  in  the  philosophy  of  man,  we  find  their  investiga- 
tions terminating  in  results  as  unsatisfactory.  .  They,  in  general, 
were  very  ill-informed  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 
They  rarely  made  the  various  feelings  and  intellectual  powers 
objects  of  study,  so  as  to  connect  the  .  mental  phenomena  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  brain ;  and,  which  was  still  more  unfortunate^  they 
aeldom  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire  very  minutely  into  the  men*« 
.tal  dispositions  and  capacities  of  the  individuals  whose  brains  they 
dissected.  Their  whole  attention  was,  in  general,  confined  to  the 
structure,  form,  and  appearances  of  that  organ  ;  and,  from  micros- 
copical observations,  minute,  dissection,  and  sometiifies  maceration 
of  parts,  they  endeavoured  to  discover  its  functions.  .  But,  what 
eomd  result  from  such  a  mode  of  inquiry  ?  Who,  by  looking  with 
the  keenest  eye  on  the  dark  granulous  particles  of  gunpowder,  could 
predicate  that  from  them  would  emanate,  on  the  touch  of  fire^  the 
.flash  and  the  resistless  energy.''  As  little  could  the  profoundest 
physiolo^t,  by  gazing  on  the  brain,  reach  the.eondusion,  that, 
when  aounated  by  the  soul,  it  is  the  organ  through  which  tho  wit 
sparkles^  and  the  intellect  displays  its  powers.  The  mode  of  in- 
quiry was  erroneous,  and  no  profitable  result  could  ensue.  It  is" 
sot  by  inspecting  the  brain  after  the  etherial  spark  has  fled,  and  the 
body  been  reduced  to  a  lifeless  mass,  divested  of  its  vital  qualities^ 
and  possessing  only  the  physical  attributes  of  matter,  that  the 
iunctions  it. performed  while. tenanted  by  its  heavenly  guest  are  to 
Jbe  discovered.  It  must  be  observed,  when  in  the  full  scope  of  its 
jsct^vity,  and  in  the  mieridian  of  its  powe»r.  But  the  physiologists 
knew  not  how  to  observe  it  in  this  condition.  It  is  aeep  incased 
in  a  covering  of  bone;  impenetrable  to  Uie  eye,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  touch.  If  we  disturb  but  a  line  of  its  texture,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
periment, we  endanger  the  destruction  of  the  whple.  Sir  Eyerard 
Home,  pressed  by  these  difficulties,  yet  anxious  to  make  the  dis- 
coveries they  opposed,  suggested  to  medical  practitioners  to  record 
the  phenomena  attendmg  the  diseases  of  the  brain  whiqh  occurred 
in  their  practice,  and  to  specify  the  situation  of  the  disease, 
hoping,  by  this  mode,  in  time  to  discover  the  functions  of  the 
brain.  The  suggestion  was  ingenious,  and  the  object  laudable ; 
but  how  could  the  practitioners,  when  unacquainted  with  the  sound 
faculties  of  their  patients,  judge  of  the  efiect  of  disease  in  derang- 
ing them  ?  What  relation  have  pain,  sickness,  nausea,  and  verti- 
go, the  general  symptoms  enumerated  by  Sir  Everard  himself  as 
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attettding  cerebral  sSettimiif  with  the  mtft&l  feelings  or  intelletstual 
pDwei^  en  T^hich  these  partly  when  sound,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  organs  ?  In  short,  this  mode  of  inquiry  was  nearly  as  inade- 
quate to  attain  the  objects  in  view,  as  those  formerly  resorted  to, 
and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  we  have  not  yet  heard  that  Sit 
Everard,  or  his  followers,  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  functions 
dT  the  brsiin)  as  connected  with  the  mind. 

If,  then,  there  is  any  truth  in  the  remarks  now  hazarded,  three 
difficulties  attending  the  study  of  the  mind  will  requite  to  be  re- 
moved, before  the  science  can  make  any  real  progress  towards  per- 
feetioBi  Firsts  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  real  pririiitiv6 
prineiples  of  th^  mind^  intellectual  and  active.  Secondly,  The 
difficulty  of  discovering  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  combin- 
ed in  different  individuals.  And,  Thirdly,  The  difficulty  of  dis- 
covering the  laws  which  regulate  the  connexion  betwixt  the  mind 
and  the  body.  Until  these  difficulties  are  overcome,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  Can  ever  pretend  to  the  digni- 
ty of  a  science,  or  that  the  phenomena  of  human  nature  can  in  any 
reasonable  manner  be  accounted  for. 

But  a  new  system  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  has  lately  been 
promtilgated,  assuming  to  smooth  the  way  to  a  discovery  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  man ;  and  if  the  inquiries  on  the  oH  methods  have  befen ' 
so  unsuccessful,  this  new  system  is  at  kast  desetving  of  conlsidei^a- 
tion.  It  may  possibly  be  better  than  its  predecessors,  while  it  can 
scarcely  be  worse.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  we  introduced  it  to  the 
^tice  of  our  readers  in  a  preceding  Number  of  our  Joutnal ;  ♦  and 
i»  w  n©w  publication-  6n  the  subject  has  appeared,  w6  trust  it  will 
not  be  disagreeable  to  6uf  readers  that  We  embra:ce  th6  opportunity 
6f  adding  a  few  ob^ervatiohs  to  those  We  formerly  laid  before  ^hem 
ito  Pheenology. 

We  mentioned  then  that  the  priticiples  of  the  science,  as  stated 
Iqr  Mr,  Combe,  ate  the  following :  First,  That  we  hav6  no  coni^cibtis- 
ness  of  the  organs  by  which  the  mind  acts  on  the  external  w6rld ; 
see&niHg,  That  dissection  of  organs  does  not  disclose  their  functioriiS ; 
and  that,  th^efore,  in  the  third  place,  The  only  mode  by  which  it 
is  possible  to  discover  the  organs  of  the  mind,  is  by  comparit^g  the 
power  of  manifesting  the  faculties  with  the  development  of  organic 
parts.  The  Phrenologists  maintain,  that  by  this  mode  they  discb- 
v€t  &cts,  which  neither  the  metaphysicians,  who  merely  reflected  6h 
their  own  consciousness,  nor  the  Pnysiologists  who  merely  dissected 
the  organs,  coul4  arrive  at ;  they  assert  it  to  be  established  by  ob^ 


*  Rei^enr  «f  Combers  fismyi  on  PhisBokiKjry  Na  14. 
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fiervation,  that  difiPerent  mental  powers  are  attached  to  iiSsteat  por- 
tions of  the  brain  as  their  organs,  and  that  the  energy  of  the  faculty 
corresponds  to  the  size  and  activity  of  the  cerebral  parts ;  and, 
lastly,  they  ai&rm  that  the  size  of  the  organs  may  be  discovered 
during  life  by  inspecting  the  cranium. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  these  doctrines  have  met  with 
a  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  that  their  founders  and  followers 
have  been  loaded  with  every  epithet  of  derision  and  contempt.    Here 
we  may  be  permitted  to  make  the  observation,  that  the  phrenolo- 
gical principles  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  any  one,  however 
acute,  arriving  at  a  philosophical  opinion  on  the  subject,  vfko  has 
not  himself  compared  mental  manifestations  and  development  of 
brain  together.     Without  therefore  saying  that  the  general  con- 
demnation of  the  doctrines  has  been  ill  founded,  we  hope  we  shall 
not  offend  in  saying  that  we  suspect  it  has  been  premature;  and  as 
we  consider  it  more  adv^mtageous  for  philosophy,  in  the  long  run, 
rather  to  encourage  inquiry  into  new  opmions,  than  hastily  to  £snuss 
them  without  examination,  merely  on  account  of  their  novelty,  we 
are  induced  again  to  revert  to  the  subject.  Indeed  the  history  of  past 
discoveries  ought  to  make  men  more  cautious  than  they  generally 
are  in  condemning  new  opinions.  When  any  doctrines  appear,  claim- 
ing the  high  title  of  interesting  discoveries  in  science,  they  ought 
to  receive  them  with  respect  and  kindness,  and  invite  the  exercise 
of  intelligence  in  their  examination.    Their  true  merits  would  .thus 
speedily  be  ascertained.     If  not  founded  in  truth,  they  would  soon 
expire  firom  their  own  inanity,  while  if  their  value  corresponded  to 
their  pretensions,  they  would  speedily  t-ake  firm  root  and  be  incor- 
porated with  our  systems  of  science.  The  danger  of  being  led  awaj 
by  the  mere  glare  of  novelty  is  a  small  evil,  when  inquiry  may 
speedily  terminate  the  delusion :  whereas  while  the  system  of  treat- 
ing every  new  set  pf  opinions  and  their  authors  with  the  most  un- 
measured hostility  prevails,  every  generation  is  compelled  to  blush 
for  its  predecessors.    ,  The  history  of  philosophy  presents  the  me- 
lancholy spectacle  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind  having 
been  persecuted  by  their  contemporaries,  for  discoveries  so  great, 
and.  at  length  so  completely  established,  that  posterity  has  been  un- 
able to  express  sufficient  admiration  of  them :   Now  we  are  certain 
that  the  philosophers  of  the  present  day  would  be  ashamed  to  be  in- 
cluded among  the  persecutors  of  ingenious  men,  and  yet,  if  the 
doctrines  of  phrenology  shall  be  ultimately  established,  we  fear  this 
^condemnation  must  light  upon  their  memories. 

We  observe  that  the  utility  of  phrenology,  supposing  it  be  found 
to  be  true,  will  be  such  as  to  render  it  by  no  means  unworthy  of 
notice.     In  the  Jirst  place>  If  it  be  true  that  particular  mental 
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powers  are  attached  to  particular  portions  of  the  brain,  mean^ 
will  thus  be  afforded  of  ascertaining  the  primitive  principles  ot 
the  mind  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  certainty  than  before. 
Some  metaphysicians  dispute,  for  example,  that  there  is  such  a 
sentiment  as  benevolence  in  the  mind  at  all.  If  the  phrenolor 
gists  establish  by  sufficient  proof  that  this  sentiment  is  powerful 
in  every  case  where  one  portion  of  the  brain  is  large,  and  weak 
where  it  is  small,  all  doubt  about  its  existence  as  a  primitive  sen- 
timent in  the  mind  must  vanish.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  sen- 
timent of  justice  is  found  proportionate  to  the  size  of  another 
portion  of  the  lH*ain,  all  disputes  about  the  existence  of  a  moral 
sense  must  come  speedily  to  an  end.  Now,  this  mode  of  deter- 
i^ining  the  existence  of  the  various  principles  of  the  mind  is 
evidently  superior  to  that  of  reflective  analysis,  if  it  be  available 
at  all:  The  science  of  the  mind,  if  cultivated  in  this  manner, 
would  come  to  possess  something  of  the  precision  and  certainty 
of  the  physical  sciences ;  and  it  would  become  as  impossible  to 
doubt  concerning  the  principles  of  the  mind  as  it  is  concerning 
the  qualities  of  matter.  Nor  would  the  field  for  the  ei^ercise  of 
intellectual  talent,  at  present  aflbrded  by  metaphysics,  be  there- 
by closed.  The  functions  of  the  various  faculties,  the  differen- 
ces which  distinguish  them,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
operation,  would  remain  to  be  discovered  by  reflection  on  con* 
sciousness.  In  short,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  would  be  left 
in  full  possession  of  all  that  is  attractive  in  its  present  form, 
while  the  certainty  and  precision  of  the  physical  sciences  would 
give  dignity  and  utility  to  its  results. 

In  the  second  place,  Supposing  it  be  true  that  the  energy  of 
each  faculty  bears  a  regular  proportion  to  the  size  and  activity 
of  the  organ,  another  great  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
science  of  the  mind  would  be  removed.  We  should  then  be 
furnished  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  in  what  proportions  the 
primitive  principles  are  combined  in  each  individual.  If  we 
saw  the  organ  of  benevolence  jpZi^,  and  the  organ  which  is  stated 
as  connected  with  the  desire  of  property,  minus  in  one  person, 
we  could  judge,  a  priori^  that  his  natural  disposition  would  be 
generous  and  humane.  If  we  saw  in  another  the  latter  plus^ 
and  benevolence  minuSj  we  should  know  not  to  rely  on  his  gene-* 
rosity.  In  short,  differences  of  combination  in  the  elements  of 
the  mind  would  then  be  indicated  by  differences  of  external  ap- 
pearance in  the  organs,  a  circumstance  which,  we  have  seen,  is 
indispensable  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  intellectual  philo«» 
sophy. 

In  the  last  place,  The  influence  of  corporeal  affections  on  the 
mind  would  be  explained  without  going  beyond  the  principles 
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of  connect  phiksophy,  Su^)Qsmg  the  fact  ascertained,  t)iatthe 
energy  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  in  connexion  with  the  state 
of  the  oigans,  we  should  be  presented  with  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  sleep,  insanity,  intoxication,  and  many  other  in* 
teresting  appearances  of  the  mind.  Sleep  would  then  be  inferred 
to  be  the  repose  of  the  CK'gans  of  the  mind ;  insanity,  the  dis« 
ease  of  these  organs ;  partial  insanity,  an  affection  of  one  organ, 
while  those  of  the  other  faculties  were  unaffected.  The  pheno* 
mena  of  intoxication  would-be  accounted  for  by  the  spirituous 
liquor  exciting  the  organs  of  the  faculties  into  greater  activity ; 
and  the  last  stage  of  it,  by  the  excess  of  the  stimulus  producing 
a  temporary  paralysis*  The  effects  of  blows  and  of  wasting  disk 
eases  in  impairing  the  mental  powers,  would  also  find  an  easy  ex« 
planation  in  the  derangement  produced  by  these  causes  acting  on 
the  brain.  In  all  these  instances,  too,  there  would  be  no^introduc- 
tion  of  hypothesis  or  conjecture,  such  as  the  theories  of  animal 
spirits,  and  vibrations,  and  contractions.  If  the  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  mental  power  corresp<mds  to  the  size  and 
activity  of  the  organ,  were  established  by  legitimate  evidence^ 
the  explanations  now  hinted  at  would  follow  in  the  most  direct 
path  of  legitimate  inference ;  and  we  should  then  have  somethings 
like  a  system  of  the  mind  embracing  and  accounting  for  all  it9 
phenomena. 

The  truth  of  the  sy$tem^  however,  as  we  have  often  repeated^ 
h  the  great  point  to  be  established.  The  work  before  Us  pro- 
fesses to  contain  Illustrati«ks  of  Phbenology,  and  we  pro« 
ceed  to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

"  The  system  of  Gall  and  Spuzheini^"  says  Sir  George^  '^  is  not  yet  per-* 
f^t,  numerous  and  aceurate  as  the  observations  have  been  that  led  to  its 
^rmation ;  and  much  time  must  yet  elapse  before  its  supporters  will  ven-» 
ture  to  pronounce  that  it  requires  no  improvement  To  accelerate  its  im- 
provement^ it  is  necessary  to  impart  to  every  person  of  ordinary  observation, 
the  power  of  adding  to  the  facts  abready  collected^,  and  of  confirming  o> 
amending  what  has  been  abready  done.  This  we  propose  now  to  attempt, 
in  the  best  manner  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  allow.** 

Sir  George  introduces  the  work  with  some  observations  on  the 
causes  of  the  imperfection  of  metaphysical  science,  and  on  the 
superior  advantages  attending  the  phrenological  mode  of  inquiry. 
But  we  cannot  afford  room  to  say  more  of  them,  than  that  m 
general  they  appear  to  us  to  be  correct.  He  remarks,  in  the ' 
words  of  Mr.  Stewart,  that  phrenologists  have  been  led  to  their 
conclusions  by  taking  "  that  view  of  the  connection  of  mind  and 
**  matter,  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  just  rules  of  philo^ 
•*  sophy.  The  object  of  this  is,  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  re- 
<<  gulate  their  union,  without  attempting  to  explain  in  what 
*f  manner  they  are  united  J*  '• 
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The  pfarenologieal  system  embraces  the  consideration  of  the 
fanctions  of  the  external  senses,  and  of  the  internal  faculties  of 
the  mindy-^tiie  latter  being  divided  into  three  genera,— Propenr 
sides,  Sentiments,  uid  Inteliectual  Powers,  On  the  subject  of 
the  functions  of  idie  senses^  Sir  Greorge  agrees  in  general  with 
Dr.  Spurzbeim.  The  basis  of  the  doctrine  is,  that  the  organs 
of  sense  only  receive  and  transmit  impressions  to  the  internal 
faculties,  ancl  do  not  therosdves  form  ideas  of  external  objects. 
On  this  point  the  soundest  philosophers  do  not  in  general  differ 
from  phrenologists.  The  latter,  however,  miuntain  also,  that 
thepefceptions  acquired  by  means  of  the  senses,  are  purely  in- 
tuitive, depending  on  the  constitution  of  the  organs  of  sense» 
and  on  certain  determinate  relations  betwixt  them  and  external 
objeets  on  die  one  hand,  and  the  internal  faculties  cm  the  other. 
Acoording  to  this  doctrine,  the  perceptions  of  distance,  tangible 
figure,  and  magnitude,  arise  instantaneously  in  the  mind  on  the 
presentment  of  the  objects  calculated  to  excite  them,  and  are 
not  acc|uired  by  experieoee^  according  to  a  pretty  general 
opinion. 

^'  A  Y%tj  strikiag  fact^  illustnitiTe  cf  this^  and  of  the  instruments  and 
coiTeq>OQdiitg  faculties  comiBg  eailier  to  perfection  in,  some  animals  than  in 
others^  was  communicated  to  me  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago^  by  my 
friend  Sir  James  Hall,  He  had  been  engaged  in  making  experiments  on 
hatching  eggs  by  means  of  artificial  heat^  and  on  one  occasion  he  observed 
in  4me  ei  his  boxes  a  chicken^  in  the  act  of  breaking  from  its  confinement. 
It  hi»pened  that  just  as  the  creature  got  out  of  the  shelly  a  spider  began  to 
run  al(mff  the  box^  when  the  chidcen  darted  forward^  seized^  and  swafiowed 
it.  In  UiLs  case^  it  was  not  merely  the  eye  that  was  perfect,  but  innate 
powers,  that  led  the  animal  instantaneously  to  know  what  was  proper  for  it 
as  food,  to  judge  of  distt^nce,  and  to  put  into  action  the  power  of  the  will 
over  its  limbs. 

The  subject  of  the  ftinctioBs  of  the  senses  seems  deserving  of 
more  attention  than  has  in  general  been  paid  to  it ;  for  no  error 
is  more  common  s^nong  many  writers  pretending  to  metaphysi- 
eal  predsion,  than  to  treat  of  the  ear  and  the  eye  as  if  they  were 
important  mental  powers,  and  to  ascribe  to  them  many  pleasures 
and  pams  which  are  experienced  by  the  internal  faculties  alone, 
la  some  instances,  the  desires  of  gratifying  the  senses  have  been 
eaumerated  among  the  active  principles  of  the  mind,  and  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  most  powerful  passions  of  human  nature. 
Such  crude  and  imperfect  views  retard  the  progress  of  real 
knowledge,  by  affbraing  superficial  explanations  of  the  phenou 
mena  of  mind,  a  certain  means  of  checking  the  ardour  for  more 
profound  investigations.  Much  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
functions  of  the  senses,  by  observing  the  actions  of  the  lower 
animals,  when  first  ushered  into  the  presence  of  external  objects^ 
If  the  ^oung  sparrow,  in  its  first  ffight  from  the  n^st,  judges 
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trith  such  perfect  accuracy  of  magnitude  and  distance,  that  it 
alights,  without  the  benefit  of  experience,  on  the  very  branch 
and  very  spot  desired,  we  have  strong  grounds  for  thinking  that 
in  its  case  these  perceptions  ?ire  intuitive,  and  not  the  result  of 
experience.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  admits  that  in  animals  there  is 
something  hke  intuitive  perceptions  of  the  kind  now  mentioned ; 
but  in  his  opinion  nature  has  imposed  on  man  the  task  of  learn- 
ing by  his  own  efforts  the  knowledge  which  she  herseif  imparts 
to  them.  This  conclusion  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
organs  of  sense  in  man  are  equal  in  perfection  to^^hose  of  the 
sparrow  or  the  chicken,  and  his  internal  faculties  are  greatly 
superior.  But  it  surely  does  not  follow,  that  because  the  lat- 
ter endowment  is  superior  in  his  case,  his  perceptive  powers 
must  be  of  a  lower  kind ;  and  no  one  will  pretend  that  know- 
ledge derived  from  experience  is  comparable  with  that  derived 
from  intuition. 

Among  the  numerous  objections  stated  against  phrenology^ 
one  was,  that  the  skull  gives  form  to  the  brain,  and  not  tne 
brain  to  the  skull.  To  refute  this  opinion,  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie gives  a  plate  of  a  skull,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr,  Liston, 

'^  Of  a  person  who  died  at  the  age  of  25^  having  from  infancy  laboured 
imder  the  disease  of  water  in  the  head.  The  accumulation  of  water  was  so 
greats  that  had  the  skull  not  gradually  increased  and  accommodated  itself 
to  the  distension,  it  must  have  given  way,  long  before  it  had  attained  the 
fourth  part  of  its  present  dimensions.  The  bone  is  however  entire,  and 
measures  round  (at  the  top  of  the  temporal,  and  middle  of  the  parietal 
bones)  36  inches ;  and  (in  the  direction  of  the  middle  of  the  occipital  and 
frontal  bones)  42  inches.  A  tolerably  weU  developed  head  should  measure 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  15  inches ;  between  the 
orifices  of  the  ears,  over  the  crown,  16\  inches ;  and,  in  the  greatest  hori- 
zontal dimensions,  nearly  two  feet." 

It  is  now,  we  believe,  generally  admitted  by  physiologists, 
that  the  brain  gives  the  form  to  the  skull,  so  that  this  point  can  * 
scarcely  be  considered  as  any  longer  in  dispute. 

The  opening  between  the  two  tables  of  the  skulls,  at  the  top 
of  the  noSe,  technically  named  the  frontal  sinus,  has  been  stated 
as  another  objection  to  the  phrenolo^cal  doctrines.  Sir  George 
gives  a  plate  of  a  very  large  sinus  occurring  in  a  skull  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Barclay,  to  shew  its  situation  and  its  largest 
extent. 

'^  It  has  been  said  that  the  existence  of  this  cavity  prevents  the  external 
table  of  the  skull  from  being  a  correct  indication  of  the  shape  or  quantity 
of  brain  behind  it.  This,  in  so  marked. a  case,  is  perfectly  true.  But  it  ia 
also  true,  that  while  a  man  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  healthy,  and  mani- 
fests the  faculties  of  the  frontal  organs,  such  a  sinus  very  seldom  exists. 
It  is  only  in  old  age,  or  in  subjects  that  have  not  manifested  such  faculties 
as  are  referred  to,  (or  have  manifested  them  only  in  a  low  degree,  owing  to 
disease,  or  natural  confirmation,)  that  it  is  found ;  the  brain  then  retiniig^ 
»nd,  by  a  wise  provision,  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  following  it." 
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We  have  made  sotne  inquiries  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  although  reports  differ  con- 
idderably,  we  have  found  those  who  have  directed  mo&t  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  on  the  whole  to  confirm  Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  statement.  In  particular  Mr.  Liston  assured  us, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  dissections  he  has  very  rarely  met  with 
the  sinus,  except  in  cases  of  old  age  or  disease. 

Sir  George  proceeds  in  execution  of  his  plan  to  give  an  enu- 
meration of  the  phrenological  faculties,  and  a  specification  of 
their  functions.  He  follows  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's 
English  works,  and  does  not  materially  di£Per  from  him  in  doc* 
trine.  Sir  George  has  changed  "  Combativeness^  into  "  Cour- 
"  age,"  as  the  appellation  of  the  fifth  faculty,  to  the  propriety  d£ 
which  we  do  not  altogether  assent.  If  we  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology  correctly,  the  functions  of  a  faculty  are 
discovered  with  greatest  precision  when  it  occurs  in  a  state  of 
great  energy  and  activity.  Now  the  propensity  supposed  to  be 
attadied  to  the  organ  No.  5,  when  energetic  and  active  to  ex- 
cess, gives  a  decided  tendencv  to  attack  or  to  combat,  and  its 
essential  quality  appears  to  be  correctly  enough  indicated  by 
the  word  combativeness.  It  is  true,  the  tendency  does  not  in 
general  shew  itself,  except  when  occasions  of  provocation  are 
p-esented.  But  the  same  remark  holds  true  with  all  the  other 
faculties.  If  any  propensity  were  permanently  spontaneously 
active,  the  individual  would  be  deranged,  the  slave  of  violent 
desires  which  he  would  seek  constant  opportunities  of  gratifying. 
Admitting,  then,  that  this  particular  propensity  is  active  only 
when  excited  by  circumstances,  its  tendency,  when  so  excited, 
is  not  to  defend  merely,  but  to  assail  and  attack.  While  the  in- 
dividual in  whom  it  is  weak,  contrives  to  pass  his  life  without 
meeting  with  circumstances  which  he  thiuKs  requires  him  to 
fight;  he  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  it  is  strong,  finds  in  the 
occurrences  of  every  day  occasions  of  contention,  dispute,  and 
combating;  and,  in  short,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  if  he  can- 
not find  a  person  to  contend  with,  will  fight  with  the  wind  or  &' 
shadow.  Combativeness,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  more 
correct  appellation. 

The  eighth  faculty  and  organ  Dr.  Spurzheim  named  "  Co^ 
^  vetiveness.'*''  Sir  George  proposes  ^*  Acquisitiveness,''  or  the 
tendency  to  acquire  in  its  stead. 

^'  The  English  word.  Covet,"  says  he,  ''  impKes  an  abuse  of  the  faculty, 
in  desiring  to  possess  the  property*  of  others,  to  which  we  have  no  right, 
rather  than  the  general  propensity  to  acquire.  The  character  of  the  miser 
results,  not  from  his  coveting  the  possessions  of  othiers,  but  from  an  exces- 
sive  propensity  to  acqtdre  and  to  possess  money.  Many  persons  are  in  rea- 
lity misers,  although  money  be  not  their  object.    Some  collect  pictures. 
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some  books^  some  medals^  some  minerals^  ^nd  other  qbjecti^  of  x^atural  ins- 
tory,  and  delight  in  the  mere  possession  of  them ;  and  the  pleasure  which 
they  derive  from  this  is  generally  greatest,  when  they  possess  what  they 
know  cannot  be  procured  by  others.  There  are  also  individuals  who  de- 
sire to  possess  any  thing.  All  these  cases  may  occur  without  the  slightest 
desire  to  deprive  another  of  his  property  unjustly." 

Sir  George,  therefore,  tbipks  that  the  faculty  in  question 
^ves  the  Propensity  to  Acquire,  and  proposes  "  Acqui^itivie- 
<«  ness^'  as  the  name ;  and  here  we  think  there  is  reason  entirely 
to  coincide  with  his  opinion. 

In  the  casts  of  the  head,  generally  sold  in  this  country,  a 
cpace  betwixt  the  portions  supposed  to  be  allotted  to  Imitation 
and  Ideality,  is  left  without  a  name  and  number.  Dr.  SpMr-. 
zheim  mentions,  that  in  several  individuals  in  wbop^  that  part 
of  the  brain  was  very  largely  developed,  he  had  found  an  ex- 
cessive tendency  to  the  marvellous,  and  he  first  named  it  in 
French  "  S^rnaturalite^''  and  afterwards  "  Sem  de  MerveiU 
leuasT  The  existence  of  some  such  sentiment  a^  thi^  would  ex- 
plain what  has  long  be^  thought  an  enigma  iu  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature,-:-the  belief  of  multitudes  of  men,  not  abso- 
lutely deranged  in  intellect,  in  the  doctrines  of  si^ph  persons  as 
Joanna  Southcpte.  This  observation  is  suggested  to  us  by  our 
having  lately  seen  an  accurate  portrait  of  one  of  the  followers 
of  that  enthusiast,  in  wbich  the  organ  in  question  is  undoubted- 
ly very  largely  developed.  But  we  do  not  think  that  either  of 
the  names  adopted  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  indicates  an  prig'mal 
sentiment  of  the  mind  \  and  we  suspect  that  the  prijnitive  prin- 
ciple, in  this  case,  is  Wander^  an  emotion  decidedly  diff'erent 
from  all  the  pther  emotions  to.  which  organs  are  assigned;  and 
which  may  perhaps  be  the  sentiment  sought  after  by  Dr.  Spur- 
zheim. 

After  discussing  the  faculties  and  their  functions,  Sir  George 
has  a  section  devoted  to  some  views  which  are  entirely  his  pwn. 
He  conceives  it  probable  tbat  there  may  be  certain  portions  of 
the  brain  whose  function  is  to  receive  impressions  from  each  ex- 
ternal sense,  and  to  commuipdcate  these  to  the  organs  of  the  f&. 
culties  of  the  mind. 

''  Taste  and  Smell  are  decidedly  propensities ;  since  all  animals  prefer 
certain  tastes  and  smells  to  others.  Like  other  propensities,  they  m^y  he 
ahused,  and  are  so  rery  commonly.  The  first  hy  the  epicure,  who  eats  after 
his  hunger  is  satisfied,  and  drinks  wine  without  experiencing  the  sensation 
of  thirst;  the  second  by  the  petit-maitre  and  delicate  lady,  who  like  to  hare 
their  persons  and  chambers  highly  perfumed.  Besides,  taste  and  smell  be- 
ing liable  to  abuse,  insanity  affects  them,  and  then  we  say  they  are  deprav- 
ed. This  epicurean  sensibility  of  taste,  and  excessive  delicacy  of  >  smeU,  it 
shbuld  he  remarked>  do  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
mere  nerves  of  taate  and  smejl;  and  they  cannot  be  considered  as  derived 
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great  sensibility  pt  the  parts  of  the  brain  in  which  toe  nerves  of  taste  and 
smell  terminate^  and  which  we  lu^ve  supposed  to  be  the  internal  orgaiui 
ii^iich  commuivicate  the  perceptions  of  taste  and  smell  to  the  mind,  and  give 
us  the  jwwer  of  distinguishing  one  taste  and  one  smell  from  another-"^ 
comparing  several  together-^of  forming  a  ju^gmept  rcspec^ng  them-^-^aqd 
of  remembering  them." 

In  regard  to  these  views  we  shall  only  observe,  that  it  is  di^qujit 
to  ^stablisib  them  by  direct  evidence*  We  are  not  cpnacioua  of  the 
fuuptions  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  in  which  the  organs  of  s^ns^ 
terminate;  dissection  does  not  reve^  their  functions  ^  and  the 
part^  being  sitviated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  are  PPt  within  ^e 
reach  of  observation  during  life.  The  suggestion,  however,  is 
ingenious,  and  may  be  supported  by  many  plausible  conadera- 
tions,  and  has  one  of  the  advantages  ihM  a  hypothesis  ought  to 
possess— ^it  apcQunts  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner  for  a 
number  of  pheiiomena^  which  on  any  other  supposition  are  anor 
malous. 

The  remaioder  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  deseriptioiiB  of 
the  plates,  which  fprm  the  leading  object  of  the  pubUoation. 
The  first  plate  contains  a  section  of  a  sk.uU,  given  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  that  the  internal  and  external  surfaces  corre- 
spond. At  one  time  it  was  alleged  by  the  opponents  that  eleva- 
tions exist  externally,  to  which  corresponding  depressions  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  inner  surface,  and  vice  versa.  More  exten- 
sive and  minute  observation,  hgwever,  has  satisfied  most  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject,  that  this  objec- 
tion is  not  well  founded.  Minute  elevations  may  in  some  in- 
stancea  be  found  on  the  exterior  of  some  skulls,  to  which  cor- 
responding depressions  do  not  exist  within,  but  these  cases  are 
rare;  while,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  a  large  elevation  is 
found  externally  in  the  organs  of  Cautiousness,  Benevolence, 
Firmness,  and  many  others,  a  corresponding  depression  wilt 
constantly  be  discovered  Jn  the  inner  table.  The  Plates  fly  S, 
4,  and  6.  contain  views  of  skulls  in  different  positions,  and  are 
selected  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  the  organs  which  are  large  in 
one  being  small  in  another.  The  figures  are  well  drawn,  and 
the  differences  decided ;  yet  we  fear  considerable  skill  in  obser? 
vation  will  be  requisite  before  the  whole  extent  of  the  latter  can 
be  perceived.  This  objection  is  inseparable  from  engravings; 
for  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  an  artist  to  give  to  a  plain  sur- 
face the  complete  appearance  of  one  of  real  inequality  in  the  ele- 
vation of  its  parts. 

Plate  6th  contains  a  view  of  the  organs  of  number  and  lan- 
guage in  a  head  in  which  they  are  largely  developed,  that  ot* 
the  celebrated  George  Bidder^  and  in  pne  in  which  they  are 
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r  *  i^cuas  also  a  representation  of  the  hydrocephalic 
.»_,    ..tx**.!^   u.uded  to» 
.  «**.    'ii   -*  the  representation  of  the  skull  of  one  of  Buonaparte's 

j^ .  ^-gLiiuSv  xiJeti  at  Waterloo.    In  this  we  observe  a  very  large  develop- 

_ '?vt;  OA  approbation  and  of  courage,  which  are  the  essentuil  qualities 

«A-  .  >iiM  Sond  seldier.  That  of  destructiveness  is  moderate;  and  benevo- 
1...  .s.  i<^  well  marked,  that  we  may  be  certain  this  soldier  was  not  cruel. 
iH;  Iiuui  in  general  is  good. 

la  Plate  9.  we  have  a  more  interesting  subject  for  phrenology,  which 
bft^iirtK  coQspiGUOttsly  some  of  the  marks  most  prominent  in  the  last  plate. 
Ihjui  is  drawn  from  the  skull  of  Camimbeigle,  a  chief  of  New  South  Wales> 
who  wa»  killed  by  a  party  of  the  46th  Raiment  in  1816." 

Sir  George  then  describes  the  peculiarities  of  the  develop 
luent^  after  which  he  remarks, 

"  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  natives  of  New  Holland  from  this  specimen^ 
and  from  two  others,  of  which  casts  are  in  our  collection,  we  should  say 
that  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties  give  littie  hope  of  tiieir  being  ca- 
pable of  great  improvement  in  knowlec^e,  while  tiie  rdigious  and  moral 
faculties  may  be  improved  by  exertions  properly  directed." — *'  By  working 
on  their  love  of  approbation,  tiie  senst  of  justice,  and  veneration;  and  by 
exciting  tiie  organ  of  attachment,  by  acts  of  kindness,  much  may  be  done 
lor  these  miserable  h&sm  in  improving  their  moral  and  reHgious  condi- 
tion." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  George  has  not  given  a  few  more 
specimens  of  skulls  of  diflTerent  nations.  We  have  seen  a  collec- 
tion of  casts  from  the  skulls  of  American  Indians,  Charibs,  Brazil 
Indians,  Negroes,  Esquimaux,  G^ntoos,  and  Turks  *  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  diflTerences  between  them  are  striking.  When  com- 
pared with  the  European  skulls,  they  exhibit  evident  marks  of 
deficiency,  not  only  in  the  re^on  of  the  reflecting  organs,  but  in 
general  development.  In  the  Charibs,  Indians,  ami  Negroes, 
the  organs  of  the  lower  propensities  decidedly  predominate  over 
those  of  the  reflecting  powers.  In  the  Gentoo  and  Turk  the 
proportion  of  the  lower  organs  to  the  higher  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  in  the  European  head ;  but  the  general  size  is  greatly 
inferior.  This  corresponds,  in  a  striking  manner,  with  the  dif- 
ferences of  character  between  these  nations  and  those  of  Europe. 
Asiatics,  in  general,  are  not  so  barbarously  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty in  their  manners  as  the  savages  of  Africa  and  America, 
and,  m  point  of  moral  tendencies,  are  not  very  inferior  to  un- 
cultivated  Europeans ;  while  in  energy  of  mind  they  are  de-  ^ 
cidedly  inferior  to  the  latter ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  indica- 
tions to  be  drawn  from  the  skulls,  supposing  phrenology  to  be 
founded  in  fact.  Unfortunately,  in  describing  the  manners  of 
distant  nations,  travellers  have  not  paid  attention  to  the  form  of 

*  We  perceive  by  an  advertisemeiit  appended  to  the  woi^,  that  these  casts  are  now 
Dlaoed  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  the  hands  of  JLuke  0*Neil,  statuary,  so  thai 
.tes  may  be  sdd  to  the  public 
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the  head.  This  is  greatly  to  be  deplored;  for  if  one  kind  of  de^ 
velopment  iDvariably  accompanies  high  intelligence  and  moral 
cultivation,  and  another  is  concomitant  with  weak  intellectual 
and  moral  powers,  the  best  proofs  and  iUustrations  of  the  accu- 
racy of  delineations  of  manners  would  be  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  brain  which  accompanied  them. 

Plate  9.  contains  a  representation  of  the  skull  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  taken  from  a  cast  made  by  Mr.  Scoular,  when  the  re- 
muns  of  Bruce  were  re-interred  in  1819. 

'*  On  examining  his  skull,"  says  Sir  George,  ''  we  find,  that  whiJe  it  in- 
dicates hut  middling  talent>  it  exnihits  all  the  qualities  of  the  leader  and 
ihe  warrior;  qualities  which,  in  the  t|me  of  Bruce,  were  more  admired  than 
any  others  wmch  faU  to  the  lot  of  man.  We  see  Courage  largely  developed, 
and  Firmness  in  great  proportion ;  as  well  as  Love  of  Approbation  and  Self- 
esteem.  Destructiveness,  too,  is  large ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  Gum- 
ming fell  by  the  hand  of  Bruce.  Secretiveness,  so  necessary  to  a  man  who 
undertakes  the  management  of  public  affidrs,  is  also  large ;  but^he  sense  of 
justice,  even  when  love  of  approbation  and  destructiveness  were  inactive, 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  siiifficient  to  guide  him  in  the  path  of  rectitude. 
Veneration  is  well  marked.  But  Benevolence  is  not  particularly  prominent. 
The  former  led  him  to  regret  that  he  had  not  accomplished  his  purpose  of 
visiting  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  direct  that  his  heart  should  be  earned  thi- 
ther a»er  his  death."—- ^'  If  the  skuU  found  be  really  that  of  Bruce,  of 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  his  conduct 
may  have  been,  his  feelings  were  those  of  a  man  of  quick  perception,  whose 
oourage  was  equal  to  his  ambition  ;  his  perseverance  equal  to  his  confidence 
in  his  prowess;  his  ferocity  of  temper  subservient  to  these ;  and  his  intel- 
ligence no  greater  than  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  know  how  to  man- 
age the  Scotch  as  they  then  were,  and  to  make  his  own  use  of  the  name 
and  character  of  a  hero  who  had  conquered  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
He  has  been  celebrated  for  nothing  else ;  and  no  acts  are  ascribed  to  him,  to 
mark  him  as  a  being  possessed  of  superior  wisdom,  or  of  a  character  particu- 
larly amiable."  ' 

The  remaining  plates  contain  portraits  of  Dr.  Spuraheim ;  Mr. 
Bewick,  the  celebrated  engraver  on  wood ;  Handel ;  Mr.  Watt ; 
Professor  Playfair ;  the  Admirable  Crichton ;  Louvel,  the  assas- 
sin of  the  Due  de  Berri ;  and  a  celebrated  literary  character. 
Our  limits  prevent  us  entering  into  details  respecting  these  por- 
traits ;  but  we  can  safely  say,  that  many  interesting  observations 
on  the  coincidence  betwixt  their  development  and  mental  powers 
are  contained  in  the  work.  The  portraits  are  derived  from  au- 
thentic sources,  and  the  forms  are  in  general  well  expressed. 
^  Viewing  the  work  as  a  popular  introduction  to  Phrenologv, 
we  are  disposed  to  give  it  considerable  praise.  The  subject  it- 
self  appears  to  us  well  deserving  of  serious  examination.  The 
voice  of  ridicule  has  been  strongly,  although  perhaps  it  may  ul- 
timately app^r,  inconsiderately,  raised  against  it.  A  certain 
portion  of  moral  intrepidity,  tnerefore — a  consciousness  of  the 
jwwer'of  truth  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle,  and  an  enthu- 
siasm in  its  cause^  not  occurring  in  every  individual,  are  requi- 
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site  to  enable  an  author  to  advance  boldly  to  the  defence  of  these 
persecuted  opinions,  to  avow  his  belief  in,  ^nd  attachment  to 
them,  and  to  stake  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of* 
sense,  on  their  merits ;  and  such  qualities  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
undoubtedly  displays,  by  the  very  circumstance  of  his  publisbx 
ing  the  work  before  us  with  his  name  prefixed,  and  a  frank 
avowal  of  his  readiness  to  abide  the  result  of  the  most  rigid  in- 
quiry.     If  the  decision  of  intelligent  men  shall  ultimately  be 
adverse,  the  risk  in  reputation  by  such  a  step  is  incalculable ; 
but  if  it  shall  be  favourable,  his  merit  will  be  proportionally 
greatt    He  will  then  be  acknowledged  to  have  investigated  while 
others  scoffed,  and  to  have  advanced  to  the  supp<Hrt  of  truth, 
when  others  shrunk,  in  fear,  from  the  opposition  it  encountered. 
The  work  itself,  also,  is  distinct  and  perspicuous^  and  the  sub* 
jects  selected  are  interesting.   The  quantity  of  new  matter  is  not 
great,  but  the  impulse  to  inquiry  which  the  work  cominunicatea 
is  considerable.     On  the  execution  of  the  platen  we  must  make 
one  remark :  Viewed  as  productions  in  the  fine  arts,  they  are  de- 
serving of  little  praise.     There  is  a  ooarseness  and  unfinished 
appearance  about  some  of  them,  which  is  neither  creditable  nor 
agreeable.     We  do  not  ascribe  the  fault  to  the  eminent  artist 
by  whom  they  are  executed ;  but  suspect  he  has  been  stinted  in 
his  limits.     The  publisher  appears  to  have  considered  the  chief 
object  of  the  plates  to  be,  what  it  undoubtedly  is,  merely  to  re^ 
present  devel^ment;  and  to  have  thought  that  diis  end  would  ■. 
be  as  well  accomphshed  by  coarse  lines  as  by  fine  ones.     It  is 
advisable,  however,  when  attraction  is  in  view,  to  present  as 
many  points  of  pleasing  contemplation  as  possible;  and  we  trust 
that,  in  the  quality  c£  engraviugx.  the  next  phrenological  pubh-   . 
cation  will  be  more  closely  allied  with  the  fine  arts  than  the  pre, 
sem. 


Aet.  VI. — Jtilia  Jlpinula,  with  the  Captive  of  Stamhoul^  and 
other  Poems.  By  J.  H.  Wiffen,  Author  of  «  Aonian 
Hours,"  &c.  London:  John  Warren,  Old  Bond  Street. 
ISm     Pp.249.     12mo. 

« 

CxooD  taste,  it  is  our  ojrinion,  should  have  forbidden  all  ampli* 
fication  of  the  exquisite  epitaph  upon  which  the  first  poem  in 
this  volume  is  founded.  When  Lord  Byron  removed  the  mo$s, 
for  the  second  time,  from  its  simple  tablet,  his  fine  tact  bestowed 
upon  it  a  very  few  lines  of  verse^  and  a  short  note  in  prose ; 
feeling;  assxuredly,  that  no  mpre  was  necessary  to  cQwreathe 
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with  a  garland  of  the  poef^s  besUloved  images^  the  name  of  Julia 
Alpinula.  The  music  of  that  name— -the  touching  sentiment  on 
her  monument,  as  if  her  gentle  spirit  breathed  it  from  her  tomb*- 
instantly  call  up  a  series  of  the  most  fascinating  associations, 
pictures,  and  feelings  that  can  regale  the  understanditlg,  the  ima- 
gination^ or  the  heart.  All  that  is  innocent,  and  affectionate,  and 
dutiful)  and  devoted,  is  embodied  in  the  image  of  a  female  of  the 
rarest  beauty,  haloed  with  the  sanctity  of  the  purest— perhaps  the 
only  pure  priesthood  of  the  heathen  world— bendii^  her  throb- 
bing head  at  a  tyrant's  feet  to  supplicate  a  father'^s  life,  and  re- 
Eulsed  to  die  on  a  fatfaer'^s  graire-*«not  a  reproach  uttered  by  her 
ps,  to  live  engraved  on  her  tomb— ^<  Exarare  pairis  necem 
fkOH  patui^.  telhng  her  simple  and  pathetic  tale-^and  <<  vixi 
annos  xxiii.^  not  only  marking  the  fact,  but  indicating  the 
cause  of  her  early  death,  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  perfect  meek- 
ness. In  all  this  there  is  a  charm  altogether  irrenstible.  It  is 
delightful  to  connect  the  ancient  world  with  our  own  in  sttch  a 
picture,  and  claim  kindred  widi  it,  in  the  best  and  fairest  featured 
q(  our  common  nature.  It  is  because  we  are  intensely  interested 
by  proofs  of  this  extension  of  our  sympathies,  that  it  has  been 
so  often  sBid  that  something  equivalent  to  the  modern  novel,— a 
lively  picture  of  andent  private  life,— would  attract  us  more  than 
all  the  puUic  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Here  is  a  tale  of 
private  hfe,  with  the  additional  charm  of  truth,  exceeding  in  sim- 
{dkity  and  beauty  the  most  exquisite  epaodes  of  Virgil  himself; 
and,  more  impressively  than  VirgiPa  verse,  recordii^,  that  the 
tenderest  feelings  oeeasionally  found  their  honle  in  the  human 
heart,  in  times,  as  it  may  be  said,  of  heroic  virtues  alone,  or  heroic 
crimes,— when  the  kindly  afibclions,  the  peculiar  growth  of  a 
brighter  dispensation,  were  almost  necessarily  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  oi*  a  cruel  superstition*  No  heroine  of  modem  fiction  is 
to  us  so  attractive  as  the  beautiful,  the  gentle,  the  affectionate, 
the  devoted,  and  withal  the  real  Julia  Alpinula. 

From  these  more  refined  thoughts  «*  of  the  soul's  soft  gBeen,^ 
the  mind'^s  eye  glances  to  others  of  sterner  cast.  Julia  sank  be- 
neath the  iron  stroke  of  Roman  despotism, — amid  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  Roman  magnificence,  the  vastness  of  Roman  power,  and 
the  terror  of  Roman  revolutions.  But  Julia  had  lived,  too, 
amid  the  glories  of  Helvetian  nature ;  loved  the  sublime  moun- 
tain with  its  eternal  snows,  and  the  lovely  valley  with  its  purple 
vines  I' and  beheld  with  delight,  the  same  tints,  and  blooms,  and 
mightj^  shadows,  and  boundless  foliage,  that  charm  the  mo« 
dem  visitor  (^  die  enchanting  region  of  Switzerland.  Nor  is 
the  thought  without  its  magic^  that  the  subUmer  features  of  the 
ImdseapeiBividenlttcaL    Unchanged  as  when  Julia  gassed  upon 
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it«  lM*kf>i^^^^tttBbnc  kxAs  down  upon  an  ever-changing  world, 
-ttwi  :i«nKs^  the  spectator  to  address  to  it, — with  the  variation  of 
^/mt  >*K«tJv — Barron's  splendid  apostrophe  to  the  ocean,— 

^  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thy  azure  brow. 
But  as  thou  toweredst  then,  thou  towerest  now." 

If  it  was  "  injatis"  that  Julians  tragedy  was  to  be  ampli- 
fied, we  tbink  we  know  poets  whom  the  task  would  have  suited 
bett^  oa  the  whole — always  presuming  that  Byron  declined  it. 
We  Beed  only  name  Mrs.  Hemans,  who  has  wrought  up  so 
«8M9tay  of  the  striking  incidents  in  history  into  the  most  powerful 
poetry.  Although  her  taste  and  judgment  would  have  produced 
a  poem,  with  a  vastly  smaller  sum  of  faults  and  a  larger  rf 
beauties,  we  at  the  same  time  readily  allow  that  the  poem  before 
us  has  passages  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  •  We  were  per- 
haps the  more  struck  with  these,  that  we  arrived  at  them  dler 
making  our  way,  somewhat  irksomely,  through  a  great  deal  of 
composition — for  poetry  or  even  verse  we  cannot  call  it — ^posi- 
tively bad.  In  many  a  structure  Uke  unto  stanzas,  we  found 
ourselves  in  confusion  and  obscurity  inextricable;  contending 
with  strained  thoughts,  small  conceits,  prettinesses,  and  babyisms, 
and  an  endless  and  repulsive  variety  of  affectations  in  language. 
We  were  likewise  sorely  tried  in  our  i:bythmical  sensibilities  by 
a  greater  quantity  of  hobbling  measure,  as  well  as  bad  rhyme, 
than  we  have  met  with  in  the  same  compass  in.any  recent  metri- 
cal composition.  We  think,  however,  that  much  of  all  this  is 
yet  curable,  and  had  we  space  and  time,  we  think  we  could  as- 
sist the  author,  by  a  sort  of  index  of  his  faults;  and  clear  the 
way  to  his  beauties,  by  separating  the  husks  and  shells  of  his 
detects. 

The  tale  is  the  simplest  upon  which  a  poem  could  be  founded. 
Julia  was  the  daughter  of  Julius  Alpinus,  or  Alpinulus,  chief  or 
governor  of  Aventicum,  the  capital  of  Helvetia,  then  an  import- 
ant Roman  province.  She  was  early  dedicated  to  Diana,  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  Aventicum,  and  had  the  rank  of  priestess  of 
her  temple.  In  her  twenty-third  year,  as  her  epitaph  bears  wit- 
ness, the  catastrophe  happened  which  was  alike  fatal  to  her  father 
and  herself,  Julius  Alpinulus  was  the  friend  of  the  Emperor  Gai- 
ba,  and  took  arms  against  the  usurper  Otho,  who  was  advancing 
to  Italy  with  the  legions  of  Germany,  which  had  proclaimed  him 
Emperor.  The  profligate  and  vindictive  Aulus  Cecina,  who, 
from  personal  hatred  to  Galba, — ^by  whom  he  had  been  prose- 
cuted for  embezzling  the  public  money, — had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  instigating  that  grand  revolt,  preceded  Otho  with  a 
large  force;  and,  traversing  Helvetia,  defeated  Alpinulus,  secured 
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his  person,  and,  in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  the  interesting  daugh* 
ter  of  his  victim,  put  him  to  death.  As  the  friend  and  partizan 
of  Galba,  Julius  had  the  less  chance  with  a  conqueror  who  is  re- 
corded to  have  taken  prompt  and  unsparing  vengeance  on  his 
enemies.  The  inference  from  the  epitaph  is,  that  Julia  died 
heart-broken,  in  consequence  of  this  judicial  murder  of  her  be- 
loved father.  The  inscription  was  discovered  two  centuries  ago, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  exquidte  Latin  epitaphs  ever  inscribed  on 
tablet  As  Lord  Byrotf  s  readmg  was  obviously  inaccurate,— 
and  indeed,  it  had  occurred  to  many  to  alter  an  unportant  word 
or  rather  letter  in  its  penult  line  •,— we  make  no  apology  iix 
giving  the  inscription  a  place,  on  the  authority  of  Gruter,  the 
learned  collector  of  the  "  Inscriptiones  cmtiq;  totius  orMs  Ronu^ 
m^  who  has  furnished  a  fac-simile  of  the  tablet,  as  well  as  the 
inscription.     It  runs  thus : 

AVENTICI. 

JULIA.  ALPINULA.  HIC.  JACEO. 

INFELICIS.  PATRIS.  INFELIX.  P&OLES. 

DEJE.  AVENT.  SACERD. 

EXORARE.  ^ATEIS.  NECEM.  NON  POTVU 

MALE.  MORI.  IN.  FATIS.  ILLI.  SEAT. 

VIXI.  ANNOS.  XXIII. 

Mr.  Wiffen  commences  his  poem  with  some  general  reflections 
on  the  ceaseless  course  of  time — a  topic  neither  very  new,  nor 
handled  by  him  in  a  very  original  way ;  to  say  nothing  of  his 
making  Time  not  only  course  on,'  which  he  is  known  to  do,  but 
send  wind  and  showers. 

*'  With  raind  wing,  in  ceaseless  flighty  A^d  when  in  ruin  they  have  rent 
Time  swe^  along,  and  leaves  in  Frieze,  portico,  and  battlement, 

night.  With  scoffing  Up  he  seems  to  say, 

Eadi  brOliant   aim  of  life's  short  '  Weak  worm !  thou  too  shalt  be  as 

span,  they ; 

The  joys  and  agonies  of  man.  '  Soon  passion's  fire,  shall  leave  thine 

The  storied  ardn  that  Glory  rears,  eve ; 

fie  mantles  with  the  moss  of  years ;    '  Ambition  fade,  and  feeling  die ; 
CXer  Beauty's  urn  in  ivy  creeps ;         '  Hope  faithless  find  its  splendid  trust. 
Shatters    tne   tomb   where   Valour  '  Thy  pride  claim  kindred  with  the 

sle^ ;    ^  dust. 

And  quencnes,  ne'er  to  burn  again,    *  And  nothing  more  of  thee  remain. 
The  fire  in  Freedom's  awful  fane.       '  Than  what  remembrance  views  wiUi 
He  sends  the  beating  wind  and  shower  pain. 

Proudly  to  battle  with  the  tower,  *  A  startling  Vision,  void  and  vaia." 

In  the  next  section  there  is' much  of  what  we  plainly  call 
nonsense.  Time,  says  the  poet,  sends  likewise  the  spring,  the 
dew,  the  summer,  and  the  autumn.  Now,  the  dew  Time 
does  not  send  ;  and  the  seasons  are  only  measured  portions  of 
Time,  limbs  or  quarters  of  that  allegorical  personage,  which 
it  is  a  solecism  to  say  he  either  bestows  or  withholds.     This 

•  From  Hk  to  iRu 
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is  mdfintiy  ftit  bj  the  poeii  for  although  be  represeMs 
aoring^  sumBunr^  aod  autumn  as  the  niere  envoys  of  Time,  be 
aadm»»  Winter  as  Timers  ally,  or  rather  substitute,  to  be  in 
its  tura  superseded  by  Pestilence  and  Fever ;  and  such  are  the 
inocles  ami  results  of  this  moUey  agency,  that  the  reader  con- 
i^d^a  date  passi^  about  as  wise  as  he  began  it.  We  shaU  jpve 
k  AU  attd  mark  the  especially  enigmatical  paarts  by  Italics ;  hop- 
ing tfMl  si^me  €)f  our  readers  may  be  more  fcnrtunate  than  we 
hax^  beea  in  attaching  to  them  a  meaning. 

^  As  fiist  and  forward  files  Ms  ear^     The  glcdoas  Scml  its  power  AaSS. 

His  mimstas  the  Seasofiis  are  ;  mOck  i 

If  now  he  sends  the  Spring  with  dew  Whirled   into  whiteness  rcund   the 

Earth's  floweiy  borders  to  renew,  rock, 

Summer,  witn  sunbeam  and  with  That  pearl  of  pearls  shall  issue  bright 

song,  A  gem  of  love,  a  drop  of  light. 

To  lead  the  dance  of  life  along.  By  Merc/s  s^ile  from  its  abode 

And  viny  Autumn's  horn  to  call         Dravm  to  tnstar  the  throne  of  God! 
Guests  to  his  gorgeous  festival,—        Sorrow  and  trial  in  all  time 
It  is  but  with  a  smile  to  gild  Assavdt  the  spkit  to  sublime  ; 

The  ruin  which  his  wrath  has  wiHed.  Even  from  our  very  virtues  spring 
Soon  tyrantWinter's  whirlwinds  urge  Thoi^^  which  the  heart  with  an- 
Th'  assault  of  earthquake,  cloud,  ami  goish  wring ; 

surge  ;  Of  one  so  chastened,  one  whose  love 

And  pestilence  and  fever's  flaijae         Was  such  as  angels  feel  above  ;   , 
^ttck  up  the  breath,  or  fire  the  frame.  Of  one  who,  Urns  by  anguish  tried. 
The  rich  sun  of  delight  goes  domi        O'er  him   she   coM  not  succour^ 
In  his  annihilating  frown,  died,—- 

And  we  but  add — of  thin^  destroyed.  My  lute  in  pity  would  essay 
iDne  atom  to  the  mighty  void.  To  frame  a  melancholy  lay. 

Thus,  unregf etted,  let  decay  For  never  yet  were  wept  or  told 

Our  mortal  reliques  roll  away,  Ti^A*  dad  as  <^o9e  its  strings  un-i 

To  where  the  wrecks  of  ages  sleep  Ibldv" 

Uneonsdoug  in  th'  eternal  deep; 

The  four  last  lines  are  quite  melancholy.  Some  not  very- 
striking  allusions  ti:>  ancient  Rome  and  Romans  follow ;  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author  weakens  Bofnan  names, 
by  loving  to  give  the  whole,  like  the  good  Vicar.  Junius  Bru- 
tus, for  example,  reads  very  foebly  in  a  high  sounding  verse. 

The  poet  describes  with  some  spirit,  the  Helvetian  Province 
of  Rome,  and  does  justice  to  the  brave  Alpinulus,  and  hid  love 
for  the  pride  of  his  life,  the  innocent  Julia.  Yet  he  seldom  fails 
to  spoil  his  description  by  some  extravagance.  Thus,  he  calls 
Julia  her  father's 

«  I  flower  of  innocence  and  love. 

That  drew  the  sunshine  down  from  Jove" 

Again,  if  Julia  had  not  been,  in  baby  language,  called  a  "  fmry- 
shape,  a  spotless  ihing^^  nor  predicated  to  have  been  "  familiar 
with  the  face  sublime  of  universgH  Pan^  her  description  has  con- 
siderable merit. 
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«  Pure  m  t3i#  iiK>rQl«^'s  viigjbft  dew    Till  tboiigbt9  mfttorer  fiiced  a  trace 

F^miag  t^n  tl^  vines  of  fqpring>    Of  pensiveness  on  her  sweet  face^ 
In  blest  sediAsioB  Jidia  pew.  Ana  tben^  as  to  his  neck  she  chiag, 

Aia^y  $)^£^«^-^  spQtTess  thug.      With  curious,  fond,  famihar  tongue, 

HerhcHnesbedeemea-aUttle  heaven;  Much  would  she  question  of  the  scar 

She  1^  beavd  nou^t  o/  ei^e  2£dA      Whidi  his  sagacious  forehead  b<H:ei 

$9now,  ^d  of  the  nodding  plumes  of  war. 

Save  in  her  father's  tale%  at  even,.  And  why  those  nodding  plumes  be 

And  t}ieir  remembriuKe  bad  no  wore^ 

morrow.  Then  wonder  at  the  acts  of  men,  ^ 

And  pause,  and  think,  and  ask  again." 
Julia  is  then  described  iu  her  sa^rdotaJ  character,  and,  bating 
a  recurrence  of  the  same  faults,  well  described.     The  author 
poaUvely  muft  not  repeat  his  words,  as  he  is  fond  of  dmog,  when 
nothing  comes  of  that  mistaken  emphasis. 
'^  Thro'  ruin  sl^l  exists,  that  token, 
^  Thai*  fkte  the  cap  hat  brokin,  broken  /" 

"  But  I,  wbate'er  may  be  your  lot, 

"  In  chains  will  •never ^  never  rot." 
We  have  also  *^  Oh  all  alone!  Oh  all  alone!""— a  match  for 
"  Ob,  Sophonisba  !  SojAonisb^^  oh  !" 

Then  follows  a  very  singular  effect  of  a  clean  well  polished 
sword,  whose  bri^tness,  ii  seems,  protected  it  from  the  tarnish 
of  rust,  and  moreover  raised  the  dead. 

''  There's  brightness  on  my  single  sword 

*^  To  keep  its  keen  edge  free  from  rust, 

'*  And  light  our  fathers  from  the  dust." 
All  this  is  absolute  absurdity.     Julia'^s  prayer  to  her  virgin 
goddess  is  fi|i)e;  but  we  pasa  a  great  d^al$  to  extract^  in  justice 
ta  the  avithoi^  the  fqllomog  description  of  the  field  aft^r  a  battle^ 
whic^b^  ia  $(Hte  qf  n^  ^yei^a^  shar^  of  his  besetting  sins,  of  rail- 
dam  word^  and  bad  measure,  is  certainly  fine. 
\^  The  thundar  has  its  lull  from  rioty  Save  the  cry  of  Jthe  shrill  gale. 
The  morning  storm  its  evening  quiet;  Sad  as  a  shrieking  spirit's  wail ; 
The  raving  and  rebellious  Ocean,        Save  the  wild  birds'  flapping  wings. 
Its  crystal  calm,  its  rest  from  motion ;  Now  fluttering  over  lifeless  things ; 
The  avalanche  its  silence,  when  Save  the  lone  gush  of  mountain- 

That  thundering  ball  has  rodked  the  springs ; 

glen;  And    <£uQ[K>ur    of    cascades    that 

The  ptupk  Simookn  Its  light  tread  leap 

When  prostrate  Caravans  lie  dead  ;    Stainless  from  their  aerial  steep. 
The  earth<^us(ke  its  still  under-tone.    But  rolling  redly  from  the  plain 
Its  whisper  oip  the  wttr^r*  done.         Where  He  the  Proud  and  Mighty 
And  battle — which  in  the  widefaU  slain : 

Of  natieiK  lilends  ilie  rage  of  aU,        Rigid  and  nerveless  every  hand. 
Its  hush  of  passion^  and  the  sleep     That  grasped    the    battle-axe   and 
Of  energies  once  strong  and  dicep.  brand ; 

llie  earthqmd^-shoiit  whidi  uiook  PaUid  eadi  brow ;  each  gkzed  eye 

yon  hill  set. 

Of  pines,  is  over ;  adl  is  i^  ;  But  scowling  fierce  defiance  yet ; 
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The  flery  heart  of  fonner  years^  The  pennons  prond^  of  yesterday 

With  all  its  wishes,  hopes^  and  fears^  Borne  hy  the  gallant  and  the  gay. 
Its  pride — ^its  pain— its  might— its  In  life's  last  agony  resigned, 

mirth^  Forlornly  waving  in  the  wind:— 

A  pulseless  ball  of  wasting  earth ;       Another  s  han>  may  bear  away 
The  plume  and  scarf  by  Beauty  wo-  The  blazon  of  that  fierce  affiray, 

Y«n^  But,  Freedom !  I  will  never  show 

Dtnldl  in  blood ;  the  hdmet  cloven ;  7%  dread  anatomy  of  woe." 

The  following,  with  much  inexcusable  bathos,  nas  a  few  lines 
like  Byron ;  who,  by  the  way,  is  evidently  Mr.  WifFen's  idol— 
we  recalled  the  word  model, 

**  O  War  I  thou  miscreating  curse!  For  Priests,  their  mitres  are  thy 
Dark  Juggler  of  the  universe!  mirth. 

How  hast  thou  marred  this  glorious  Thy  panders  are  the  kings  of  earth : 
globe!  From  their  hi^  Pagods  dost  thoa 

Thrwbing  round  thee  thy  scarlet  robe,  come 

And  masking  with   me  rainbow's  Charioted,  with  the  hideous  hum 

blaze  Of  thousands,  who,  where'er  it  reels. 

Of  gemlike  beauty  thy  fierce  face ;  Perish  beneath  thy  waggon  wheels : 
Thou  hast  deceived  from  Time's  first  When  given  the  groaning  death  they 

ages,  ask. 

Its  mighty  Captains,  lords,  and  sages.  Thy  vim^e  thou  dost  then  unmask. 
Till  they  and  the  strong  multitude  Like  the  Veiled  Fiend  of  Khorrassan, 
Thy  mad,  renunrseless  smiles  have  And  on  thy  wolfish  brow  Ve  scan 

wooed;  The  thunder-graven  mark  of  Cain, 

And,  drunk  with  thy  bewild^ing  Heaven's  warning  impress,  stamped 

song  in  vain  ; 

From  horn,  or  harp,  or  cymbalon.  Eyeballs  that  act  the  Gorgon's  part. 
Done  deeds  which  might  the  lion  A  hydra's  head,  a  viper's  heart, 

shame.  The  penal  fire  around  whose  core. 

And  make  the  nations  jxde  to  naihe*      ShaU  redly  bum  fir  evermore !" 

We  beg  to  substitute  the  tiger  for  the  lion,  for  which  last  we 
are  certain  even  a  London  jury  would  find  a  verdict  of  libel. 
A  hairVbreadth,  Mr.  Wiffen  would  do  well  to  keep  in  ninid,  is  the 
boundary  between  the  subliine  and  the  ludicarous.     He  is  perpe* 
tually  stumbling  over  it.     The  next  passage  after  the  last  quo- 
tation,  commences  with  this  high  vituperation  to  naughty  War. 
''  Heapens  angry  angel  pour  t^rath  on  fhee.  War  J 
''  Ambition  and  cruelty  namess  thy  car,"  &c 
Cecina  is  described  in  the  poem,  we  believe  without  historical 
sanction,  as  yielding  to  the  prayer  of  Julia,  and  affecting  to  spare 
Alpinus ;  but  his  wishes  are  known  to  the  knights,  and  the  pa- 
triot is  dispatched  as  he  goes  out     The  description  of  Julia's 
short  survivaney,  we  consider  exquisite.  We  give  but  a  few  lines 
of  it. 

"  A  little  sense  of  former  dread  ^         The  spot  where  anguish  struck  the 
A  littte  thought  of  what  is  dead;  wound;     ' 

A  little  numbering  up  the  sum  A  trance— «  v^— ^nd  a  fit— 

Of  davs  that  darken  ere  they  come ;  CKer  ^e  cold  tomb  she  cannot  quit; 
A  sudden  flash  through  memory's  And  dl  beside  is  wasting  flame, 

night  The  bloodless  lip,  the  sleepless  frame. 

That  all  her  reasonin8;8  are  not  right ;  So  meek,  so  wan,  so  passive,  death 
A  little  tracing  round  and  round  Has  nought  of  stillness  to  bequeath.** 
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taste,  and  remarkabJe  for  its  pathos. 

There  are  some  other  poems  in  the  volume,  the  largest  of 
which  is  called  «  the  Captive  of  Stambaul  r  by  an  anachronism 
of  niearly  SOO  years.  It  is  founded  on  the  singular  story  of  An- 
dronicus,  the  younger  brother  of  John  Comnenus,  who  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  emperor  Manuel  twelve  years  in  a  lofty  tower  of 
the  palace  of  Constantinople.  Finding  a  small  hole  in  the  wall  of 
his  cell,  he  gradually  widened  it,  till  he  could  creep  through  into  a 
dark  and  deep  recess  beyond.  Here  he  concealed  himself,  having 
replaced  the  bricks,  so  that  there  was  no  trace  of  the  mode  of  his 
disappearance.  His  mysterious  escape  was  imputed  to  his  beau.^. 
tifiil  wife  Eudora,  who  was  imprisoned  by  the  tyrant  in  the  very 
cell  lately  occupied  by  her  husband.  In  the  dead  of  night,  he 
revealed  himself  to  his  tirst  horrified,  but  soon  enraptur^  wife^ 
The  pom  concludes  with  the  fictitious,  and  therefore  injudi^ 
dously  imagined  incident  of  their  liberation  by  two  Venetian 
knights,  who  scaled  their  tower  from  a  bark  which  they  brought 
immediately  under  it.  Had  we  read  this  poem  first,  aldiough 
there  are  some  passages  in  "  Julia  Alpinula**  of  greater  merit 
than  .any  in  it,  yet  the  faults  are  so  much  fewer  in  number,  and 
the  spint  on  the  whole  so  superior,  that  we  should  have  been 
impressed  with  a  much  higher  idea  of  the  poet^s  genius. 

We  think  both  poems  greatly  too  long  for  the  simplicity  of 
their  subjects ;  and  the  latter  of'^the  two  has  its  share  of  affected^ 
new-coined  words,  and  ever  changing  measure,*-^though  it  can- 
not chaiige  to  worse  than  the  poet's  favourite  octosyllalnc^—and  of 
another  fault,  the  use  of  abstract  and  unpoetic  terms^  so  as  to 
form  whole  lines  and  couplets  of  prose.  But  in  spite  of  ali  these 
ddects,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  ordinary  verse  Mmter  could  have 
written  either  of  these  poems ;  and  if  Mr.  WifiEsn  be,  as  we  con- 
jecture, a  young,— -we  had  almost  said  a  very  young  man,  whose 
tact  may  sharpen,  and  taste  improve  ;  if*  he  shall  lesim  tb  distin- 
guish the  sublime  from  the  bathotic,  and  pi^se  from  poetrv ; 
acquire  the  wholesome  habit  of  making  sure  that  any  given  sen- 
tence he  pens,  has  a  meaning,  as  well  as  a  verb,  before  he  casts 
it  upon  the  wide  world ;  rigidly  deny  himself  the  aid  of  mere 
rhyme  to  suggest  reason ;  and  lastly,  diligently  practise  the  useful 
art  of  counting  his  own  fingers,*-convinced  as  We  are  that  he  has 
much  of  the  right  feeling,  the  fire  and  the  genius  of  a  poet,  we 
think  he  cannot  fail  to  signalize  himself  even  in  this  age  of  fer- 
tility. With  one  specimen  from  •*  The  Captive,***  vr  shall  con- 
elude.  It  is  the  spirited  description — although  1  'an  ill-chosen 
measure— of  the  Tyrant  Manuel  giving  the  order  lo  immure  Eu- 
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,  dora.    The  passage  will  likewise  sh^w  some  of  tb^  kufta  #e 
speak  of. 

*'  All  words,  all*  eloquence  were  foint^  f  K  a  hand  but  wafve  bel0w> 
The  monarch's  pdroxt/srn  to  paint,        *  Lip  salute^  or  kead  but  bow. 
As  veering  now  from  rage  to  pride,     ^  rfeadman's  axe  sHaU  be  his  doom. 
His  mantle-folds  he  threw  aside ;        '  Hers,  a  dungeoh's  diefeper  ^oOtn; 
And,  fixed  6n  his  dark  forehead,  sate  '  Haughtjr  wbraanj  Havfe  «hy  will, 
A  mingled  scowl  of  pain  and  bate.      '  Share  his  penanoe>  shefre  hib  ill ; 
He  stamped  his  foot,  atad,  at  his  cali^  '  Weep  by  day,  by  night  repine^ 
His  armed  vassals  filled  the  hall,        '  Subs  shall  rise,  and  planets  shine 
And  for  a  minute's  space,  no  sound    *  To  thy  drooping  eye  in  vain. 
Was  heard  their  deepening  files  a-  '  Never  shalt  thou  break  £b^  chAlh 
round,  '  Which  around  thihe  ann  1  Wind>t 

But  awe  and  woi;ider  o'er  them  spread  '  Till  Prince  Andron  come  to  bind 
The  unstirring  silence  of  the  dead.     '  His  with  that  which  humbleth  thee. 
Quivered  the  monarch's  lips^  and  ^  Sealer  of  his  destiby! 

clung  '  Then  ma/st  thoti  again  be  frfee. 

To  the  palate's  roofhiB  tohgtiie,  ^  We,  iheanwhile,  WiE  hem  his  patby 

Till  witnin  his  lowering  eye  '  And  if  he  should  xdeet  oui;  WTath> 

Brighter  fires  of  anger  woke  '  His  shall  be  the  sepulchre> 

A  spell  of  stronger  mastery—  '  Thine  the  etemd  ceU's  despetir. 

Pointing  t6"the  turrets  nigh,  *  Princess,  dost  thou  now  6beyf 

Terribly  he  spoke :  ^  She  speaks  not.    Hurr^  hter  aWay, 

'  Away,  away,  this  Lady  bear  '  Nor  let  those  whimpering  daves  be 

'  Up  yon  ddrk  towers  winding  stair;  '  near 

'  Sleepless  eyes  beneath  her  wait;,—    '  To  whisper  treason  in  her  ear.* " 
'  Adamantine  be  the  g^ate  ;— 


Aet.  VII.— 2%^  Percy  Anecdotes.  Ofigimii  tmA  SekcL  By 
Sholto  and  Reuben  Percy,  Brothers  of  the  BertecHctiilie  Bfe. 
nastery,  Mont  Sanger.  Loindon.  Boyaf.  18f0i  Part  L 
Anecdotes  of  Humanity.    Pp.  180.    IGSdo* 

(jTENEliALLY  Speaking,  we  do  not  think  anecdotes  fbrm  themost 
agreeable  species  of  reading ;  nor  axe  we  disposed  to  estimater 
very  highly  their  effects  in  improving  or  confirming  chatacten 
To  us,  It  seems  that  the  very  suddenness  of  the  transition  from 
one  emotion  to  imother  which  they  occasion,  and  that  too  before 
any  meditative  or  reflex  action  of  tnind  has  been  practised,  isiih- 
friendly  to  imaginative  interest,  at  least,  if  it  be  not  so  to  ad- 
vancement in  morality.  The  absence  of  relation  in  the  events 
or  incidents  described,  and  of  consecutiveiiess  iti  the  thoughts 
suggested,  is  probably  destructive  of  powerful  algency  in  feither 
way ;  and  we  believe  we  may  with  confidence  appeal  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  read  fifty  or  more  anecdotes  at  once,  for  support  of 
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lihe  opiaioiif  libat  'weariness  and  dissatisfaction  have  been  the  im- 
0iedia(e  effects,  ^^^  neither  the  amount  nor  the  kind  of  per- 
'  manent  result  was  such  as  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
periment We  speak,  of  course,  in  reference  mereJy  to  mis- 
ce{la.neous  and  unconnected  anecdotes,  not  such  as  relate  to  a 
particular  person^  whose  principles  and  habits  are  thereby  illus- 
ja:^ted,  aJSid  which  derive  ficom  that  very  circumstance  a  peculiar 
-siibie ;  ftfaough  even  ^eae,  we  conceive,  are  inferior  in  operation 
to  9,  ^biograpnical  narrative,  in  which  the  affinities  of  the  occur- 
rences and  traits,  and  their  dependence  on  the  individual  life,  are 
.^y^tqxtiaUcaUy  ^splayed.  jBut^  by  these  remarks,  we  do  not 
msm^  lUtteslii^  to  deny  that  eyen  the  former  description  of  anec- 
dotes may  be  read  sometimes  agreeably  and  advantageously.  On 
^e  contrary,  our  present  olyect  is  not  only  to  point  ojit  how  they 
fixe  to  be^u^d,  so  as  to  conduce  to  amusement  and  instruction; 
ibut  also  jto  jrecommend  a  special. collqctioa  of  them  as  very  hap- 
pily coi^ved  ^or  both  purposes.  What  we  have  to  say  i  ust  now 
pii  either  ^ead  may  be  delivered  in  a  single  sentence,  for  wo  - 
jiaye  no  ijoom  ibr  disquisition. 

^.Reijdotes  requii;e.to  be  used  sparingly ..-^not  many  at  a  tinae; 
^ind  it  is.desirdbletbat  those  which  arc  read  at  once  should  be  so 
f^r  related  as  to  bear  distinctly  on  a  single  point,  and  be  referable 
to  ope  principle.  The  work  before  i;s  has  several  claims  to  at- 
tention. It  avowedly  derives  its  title  from  two  brothers,  who, 
impressed  with  the  ponviction  of  the  importance  of  known  facts 
,as  the  m,aterials  from  which  rules  of  conduct  may  be  deduced, 
are  said  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  endeavouring 
"  fjo  bring  into  one  focus  all  those  anecdotal  passages  of  ancient 
^«  ^ndmwern  times,  which  are  illustrative  of  those  qualities  of  the 
^<  mind  and  heart  which  a  person,  ambitious  of  true  dignity,  would 
f*  most  desire  to  realize."  In  prosecution  of  this  assumed 
task,  tliey  seern  to  have  engaged  in  a  most  extensive  course  c^ 
reading,  and  to  have  exeFcised  no  ordinary  judgment  and  discri- 
mination. The  results  of  their  research  are  communicated  pe- 
riodically in  separate  parts  or  numbers,  each  of  which  has  its 
appropnate  title  and  embellishment ;  and  these  parts,  besides 
-tpeir  neatness  and  conveniency  for  the  pocket,  which  rendei* 
•them  inviting  to  readers  of  taste,  are  published  at  so  moderate 
a  rate  as  to  be  pretty  extensively  £(ccessible.  Already,  we  be- 
lieve, thirteen  of  them  h?ive  been  issued,  though  we  have 
only  eleven  on  our  table.  The  first  of  them,  which  is  the  only 
one  we  shall  notice  at  present,  is  denominated  '^  Anecdotes  of 
Humanfty,^'  and  is.  very  suitably  d^cated  to  Mr.  Wilberfbrce, 
Vhpse  |)ortraU  forpis  its  frontispiece.     We  select  tji?  fpllpwing 
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specimens  of  its  contents;  and  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  pro- 
mote  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  orothers,  by  similar  notices  of 
its  successors ! 

Swift. 

^'  Dean  Swiflt  standing  one  morning  at  the  window  of  his  study,  ob8erv<« 
ed  a  decent  old  wo^ian  offer  a  paper  to  one  of  his  servants,  which  the  fel- 
low at  first  refused,  in  an  insolent  and  surly  manner.  The  woman  how- 
ever pressed  her  suit  with  all  the  energy  of  distress,  and  in  the  end  pre- 
vailed. The  Dean,  whose  very  soul  was  compassion,  saw,  felt,  and  was  de- 
termined to  alleviate  her  misery.  He  waited  first  accordingly  for  the  ser- 
vant to  hring  the  paper,  but  to  his  surroise  and  indignation,  an  hoip*  elaps- 
ed, and  the  man  diet  not  present  it.  The  Dean  a&:ain  looked  out ;  the  day 
was  cold  and  wet,  and  the  wretched  ^petitioner  still  retained  her  situation, 
with  many  an  eloquent  and  anxious  look  at  the  house.  The  benevolent 
divine  lost  all  patience,  and  was  going  to  ring  the  bell,  when  he  observed 
the  servant  cross  the  street,  and  return  the  paper,  with  Ae  utmost  9an^ 
froid  and  indifibrence.  The  Dean  could  bear,  no  longer;  he  ihrpw  up  the 
sash,  and  loudly  demanded  what  the  paper  contain^  '  It  is  a  petition, 
please  your  reverence,'  replied  the  woman.  '  Bring  it  up,  rascal,*  cried  the 
enraged  Dean.  The  servant,  surprised  and  petrified,  obeyed.  With  Swift, 
to  know  distress  yiz»  to  pity  /t ;  to  pity,  to  relieve.  The  poor  woman  wj^s 
instantly  made  happy;  and  the  servant  almost  as  instantly  turned  out  of 
doors,  with  the  following  written  testimonial  of- his  conduct.  *  The  bearier 
lived  two  years  in  my  service,  in  which  time  he  was  frequently  drunk  and 
negligent  of  his  duty ;  which,  conceiving  him  to  be  honest,  I  excused; 
but  at  last  detecting  him  in  a  fls^grapt  mstance  of  cruelty,  I  discharged 
him.'  Such  were  tne  consequenqes  of  his  paper,  that  for  seven  years  the 
fellow  was  an  itinerant  beggar ;  after  which  ine  Dean  forgave  him ;  and  in 
consequence  of  another  paper  equally  singular,  he  was  lured  by  Mr.  Pope, 
with  whom  he  lived  till  death  removed  him." 

Cardinal  Du  Bois. 

"  M.  Boudon,  an  eminent  surgeon,  was  one  day  sent  for  by  the  Cardinal 
Du  Bois,  prime  minister  of  France,  to  perform  a  very  serious  operation  upon 
him.  The  Cardinal,  on  seeing  him  enter  the  room,  said  to  him,  '*  You 
must  not  expect  to  treat  me  in  the  same  rough  manner  as  you  treat  your 
poor  miserable  wretphes  at  your  hospital  of  the  Hotel  Dieu."  **  My  Lord,'* 
replied  M.  Boudon,  with  great  dignity,  *'  every  one  of  those  miserable 
wretches,  as  your  eminence  is  pleased  to  call  them,  is  a  prime  minister  in 
my  eyes." 

,  Colonel  Hill. 

^'In  the  summer  of  1819,  the  yellow  fever  committed  dreadful  havoc 
Among  the  British  troops  in  Jamaica,  particularly  among  some  regiments 
recently  arrived.  The  contagion,  like  that  at  Malta,  was  so  virulent,  that 
nobody  could  attend  on  the  sick  without  becoming  infected  by  it ;  and  great 
numbers  fell  victims  solely  to  tbeir  humanity,  in  administering  to  the  wants, 
lof  their  afflicted  comrades.'  The  soldiers,  at  length  appalled  at  the  inevita- 
ble destiny  which  awaited  every  man  who  entered  the  hospital  as  an  ^ssis^ 
ant,  refused  in  a  body  to  supply  the  services  of  the  sick  any  longer.  Their 
officers  represented  to  them,  in  moving  terms,  the  claims  whicn  every  sol- 
dier in  affliction  has  on  his  brothers  in  arms.  After  a  short  pause,  four  pri- 
vates of  the  grenadiers  stepped  forward  and  ofifered  their  services.  Two  of 
them  in  a  short  time  fell  under  the  pestilence,  and  the  other  two  instantly 
withdrew  their  assistance.    In  this  hc^lesa  state  of  things.  Colonel  Hill,  qf 
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the  50th  R^fanent^  heroically  exclaimed, '  Then,  my  men,  we  must  chanee 
our  coats  ;  since  I  cannot  find  a  man  in  my  raiment  to  attend  a  sick  acS- 
dier,  I  must  do  it  mysdf.'  Many  days  had  not  etapsed  ere  this  nohly  mind- 
ed officer  was  himself  attacked  widi  the  malady,  and  added  one  more  to  the 
numher  of  its  victims.  Colonel  Hill  was  the  oldest  officer  in  the  corps,  and 
had  served  for  forty-seven  years." 

Queen  Caroline. 

**  Queen  Carolme^  consort  of  George  II.  being  informed  that  her  eldest 
daught^^r  (afterwards  Princess  of  O^nge)  was  accustomed,  at  going  to 
bcd;i  to  employ  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  in  reading  aloud  to  her  tilTshe 
ehould  drop  asleep ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  princess  suffered  the 
lad  J;,  who  was  intlispORtHl,  to  continue  the  fatiguing  dutv  lutil  she  fell  down 
in  a  swoon,  detennined  to  inculcate  on  her  daughter  a  lesson  of  humanity* 
-  The  next  night  the  queen,  when  in  bed,  sent  for  the  princess,  and  conN 
manded  her  to  read  aloud.  After  some  time,  her  royal  nighness  began  to 
be  tired  of  standing,  and  paused,  in  hopes  of  receiving  an  order  to  be  seated. 
*  Proceed,'  said  her  intyesty.  In  a  short  time  a  second  pause  seemed  to 
plead  for  r^sL  '  Read  on,  said  the  queen  again.  The  princess  again  stop- 
ped, and  again  received  an  order  to  proceed;  till,  at  last,  faint  and  breath- 
tesB,  ahe  was  forced  to  complain.  '  Then,'  said  this  excellent  parent,  *  if 
you  thus  feel  the  pain  of  this  exercise  for  one  evening  only,  what  must  your 
attendants  feel  who  do  it  every  night  ?  Hence  learn,  my  daughter,  never 
to  indulge  your  own  ease,  while  you  suffer  your  attendants  to  endure  unne- 
cessary fatigue." 

"  Weekkg  AT  ▲  Plat. 

*'  It  is  a  prevailing  folly  to  be  ashamed  to  shed  a  tear  at  anj  part  of  a 
tragedy,  however  afiecting.  '  The  reason,'  says  the  Spectator,  '  is,  that  per- 
sons think  it  makes  them  look  ridiculous  bjr  betraying  the  weakness  of  their 
nature.*  But  why  may  not  nature  show  itself  in  tragedv,  as  well  as  in 
comedy  or  farce  ?  We  see  persons  not  ashamed  to  lau^  loudly  at  the  hu- 
mour of  a  Falsta£^  or  the  tricks  of  a  harlequin :  and  whv  should  not  the 
tear  be  equally  allowed  to  flow  for  the  misfortunes  of  a  Juliet,  or  the  for- 
lornness  of  an  Ophelia  ?  Sir  Richard  Steele  records  on  this  sulgect  a  sav- 
ing of  Mr.  Wilks,  the  actor,  as  just  as  it  was  polite.  Being  told  in  the 
green-room,  that  there  was  a  general  in  the  boxes  weeping  for  Juliana,  he 
observed,  with  a  smile,  *  And  I  warrant  you,  Sir,  he'll  Jight  ne'er  the  worse 
for  that: 

"  Captain  Coram. 

"  When  Dr.  Brocklesby  used  his  interest  with  his  friends,  and  in  con- 
junction with  that  benevolent  Jew,  Samson  Gideon,  procured  a  subscription 
to  the  amount  of  L.lOO  a-year,  for  the  support  of  old  Captain  Coram,  who 
had  originated  the  Foundling  Hospital,  he  applied  to  the  good  old  man  to 
know  if  he  would  accept  it  He  received  this  noble  answer :  '  1  have  not 
wasted  the  little  wealth  of  which  I  was  formerly  possessed  in  self-indulgence 
or  vain  expenses;  and  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  in  this  my  old  age, 
I  am  poor.' "  . 

"  Misplaced  Clemency. 

''  The  Duke  de  Montausier,  preceptor  to  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis 
XIV.  is  said  to  have  been  the  onlv  one  of  that  monarch  s  courtiers  who  had 
the  courage  to  speak  the  truth  to  him.  When  Louis  one  day  told  him  that 
he  had  pardoned  a  man  who  had  killed  nineteen  persons,  after  having  been 
pardonol  for  the  first  murder  he  committed.  '  No,  Sire,'  said  Monsieur, 
'  he  killed  but  one,  your  Majesty  killed  the  nineteen.* 

*^  Montausier  was  the  first  projector  of  the  Delphin  edition  pf  the  elastics. 
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The  chaxacto  of  Oie  Misanthrope  of  MoHere  is  udd  lo  hive  Im«ii  t^ttn 
from  hkn." 

"  British  Bekcvolekcb.  > 

^'  When  the  revolution  of  France  made  exiles  of  aU  the  ckrgy  <if  the 
country  who  did  not  perish  on  the  ical^ld,  some  thousands  of  Ibem  ionsd 
refuse  in  England.  A  private  suhscriptiOn  of  h,S^77M,  Ids.  9|d.  "ww  itu- 
mediately  made  for  them.  Mlien  it  was  exhausted^  a  second  was  collected  - 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Kins^  which  amounted  io  L.^l^SOIt,  126.  efd; 
nor  is  it  too  much  to  say^  that  we  heneficence  of  individuals^  whose '4^(H^ 
ties  on  this  occasion  were  known  only  to  God,  raised  for  the  sufferers  a  suii 
much  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  Jarger  of  the  two  ^uhseriptions*  When 
^  length  the  wants  of  the  sufferers  ex<^eded  the  measure  of  prinate  chwtit^, 
^vemment  took  them  under  its  protection,;  and  thou^  engaged  in  a  con- 
test exceeding  aU  former  wars  in  expense,  apprc|iriated>  wm  the  s^rot»- 
tion  of  the  whole  kingdom^  a  monthly  aUowance  of  about  L.800Q  tfoi:  thetr 
support;  an  instance  of  splendid  munificence  and  systematic  libemlitgr,  ^ 
which  the  annals  of  the  world  do  not  fmrniiii  another  example." 
"  Archbishop  Tillotson. 

'^  In  1685^  ArchMshop  Tillotson  avowed  himself  a  wwm  advocate  &r 
affording  charitahle  rdief  to  the  French  refugees..  On  ^he  repeal  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  Dr.  Beveridge,  the  prebendary  of  Canterfaory,  having  ob- 
jected to  reading  a  brief  for  tWs  purpose,  as  contrary  to  the  rubric,  lihe 
Archbishop  observed  to  him  roughly>  ^  Doctor,  doctoiv  charity  is  above  <ail 
rubrics/  J 

,  "  While  this  truly  great  mbn  was  in  a  private  station,  he  always  laid 
aside  two-tenths  of  ms  income  for  charitable  uses ;  and  after  his  dei^ubion  to 
the  mitre,  he  so  constantly  expended  all  that  he  could  ^gpne  of  his  yearly 
income  in  acts  of  beneficenoe,  that  the  only  legacy  whidh  «he  was  able  lo 
leave  to  his  family  consisted  of  two  volumes  of  sermons,  -the  vathie  df  which, 
however,  was  such,  that  the  copy-right  of  than  brought  no  less  a  sum  •than 

The  Skeleton  of  the  Wrech. 
f '  While  Sir  Michael  Seymour  was  in  the  command  of  ^c  Amethyst  fri- 
gate, and  was  cruizing  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  wreck  of  a  merchant  ship 
drove  past.  Her  deck  was  just  above  water;  her  lower  mast  alone^ stand- 
ing. Not  a  soul  could  be  seen  on  board;  but  there  was  a  cub-house  on 
deck,  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  patched  vrath^dld 
canvass  and  tarpauling,  as  if  to  afibrd  shelter  to  some  forlorn  remnant  of  the 
crew.  It  blew  at  this  time  a  strong  gale ;  but  Sir  Michad,  listening  only  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  ordered  ^e  ship  to  be  put  about,  and  sent  off  a 
boati,  with  instructions  to  IxMucd  l^e  vrreck,  and  ascertain  whether  these  was 
imy  being  still  surviving,  whom  the  help  of  his  fellow  man  -might  save  from 
the  grasp  of  death.  The  boat  rowed  towards  the  drifting  mass,  and  while 
struggling  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  a  high  running  sea  close 
idongside,  the  crew  shouting  all  the  time  as  loud  as  they  could^  an  object, 
resembling  in  appearance  a  bundle  of  clothes,  was  observed  to  roll  out  of  the 
cub-house  against  the  shrouds  of  the  mast.  With  the  end  of  a  boat-hook 
they  managed  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  hauled  it  into  the  boat,  when  it  proved 
to  be  the  trunk  of  a  man,  bent  head  and  knees  together,  and  so  wasted 
away  ^  scarce  to  be  felt  within  the  ample  clothes  which  had  once  fitted  it 
in  a  state  Of  life  and  strength.  The  boat's  crew  hastened  back  to  the  Ame- 
thyst with  this  miserable  remnant  of  mortality ;  and  so  small  was  it  in  bulk 
that  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of  age  was  able,  with  his  own  hands,  to  lift  it 
into  the  ship.    When  placed  on  deck,  it  shewed,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
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astonidiiiient  of  all*  tiffa  of  remaining  life ;  it  tried  to  vome,  and  next  mo-i 
ment  uttered  in  a  hollow  sepulchral  tone^  '  There  is  another  man*'  The  in- 
stant these  words  were  heard^  .Sir  Michael  ordered  the  hoat  to  shove  off 
asain  ^oac  Hok  ^Mvack*  t^  sea  havfaig  now  hee(HBe«m60th»^  they  micceed^i 
•d  Uiis  tune  in  hoarding  the  wreck ;  and  on  looking  into  the  cuh-houset, 
tl^  found  two  other  human  hodies^  wasted,  like  the  one  they  had  saved^  to 
ihe  very  hones,  hut  without  &e  least  spark  of  life  remaining.  They  were 
sitting  in  a  shrunk-un  posture,  a  hand  of  one  Testing  on  a  tin  pot,  in  which 
there  was  ahout  a  gill  of  water;  and  a  hand  (tf  the  other  reachhig  to  the 
dedc,  as  if  to  regain  a  bit  of  raw  salt  beef,  of  the  siie  of  a  walnut,  which 
had  topped  £Nni  its  nerBBlMiffMq^  iMintaDatoJnen !  itfaeyiiad  starved 
a»lMr8<aBitQrM«o»e4iUliw7&id  «iat  staet^  «emainmg  to  lift  the  last 
morsel  to  their  mouths !  The  boat's  crew  having  cowpkitidlheir  mtiai 
^f^d|rvwrve^>reft«tned  4in  boaad,  where  4hey  found  the -attoBtlan  mi  the 
ship  8  company  ei^rossed  hj  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  the^genettms  nlrif 
ton,  who  seoods  to  aave  had  juatliSsteiioa^  left  He  huealhe  the  ndneniliisnce 
4utt  there  waaiSlitt  ^jmolhetman,'  Usifloiap«iioiiin,svffitttng^  to  ^  sailed. 
Captain  S.  committed  him  to  the  special  jhiuige  of  4he  susgeon,  nvhe  ispmd 
no  means  whid^^isnanityior  shtU-eonld biggest,  lotK^ievetthe  noUe  Mijject 
of  creating  anew,  as  it  were,  a  fdybw-^OMliire,  whom  famine  had  stripped  of 
almost  .every  -livkig  enj^igy.  P4r  «hsee  weeks  b^  sotoelgr  eter  MtUs  pa« 
tient,  giving  him  ^nourishment  with  his  own  ihaad,  every  )fi^  <or  ten  n4- 
notes,  «i|d  at  the  end  ^  tilted  weeks  more^  tbe^'tiuieloBofitheiRwadt'ivas 
seen  waUdng  on  the  deck  of  the  Amethyst ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  who 
fscoUected^hat  he  had  been  'lifted  into  the  ihip  by  aacabKh  boy,  pie^ented 
the  stated  •Qguve  of^'mitt  nearly  six  feet  hi^  V 

XflVC  j|LKl>  ld%t  Xiivx. 

**  Dr.  Wilson,  the  late  worthy  Bishop  of  8edor  and  Man>  sent  once  for 
his  tailaritoonake hima:cloak,aiid  desired itnqght  have4m]vy  onciloo{>Bnd 
'l)utton.  The  tailor  submitted  to  his  venerable  customer,  that  if  that  l%- 
shion  should  become  general,  the  button-nudcers  would -starve.  ''Do:you 
say  80,  John?'  relies ithe  Bishqpi  wboae'Xewnnef  did  mot  ^ejuaoed  £^QQ  »- 
yeslt,  '  thffli  button  it  allorer/  " 

BsCGAH^. 

^^  This  philosopher  of  humanity  having  in  one  of  the  later<^editions  of  |fs 
woric  On  Crimes  and  ^Punishments, 'in  thM;  part  whi<^  rdates^to  fraudulent 
•bankruptcy,  qualified  some  sentiments  which  he  had  formerly  expressed,  but 
which  on  reflection  4ippeared  to  himself  ^toosevte^  he^ds  in  a  note, '  I  am 
adbamed  of  what  I  formerly  wrote' on  this  subjeot.  I  have  been  acmised  of 
irreHgion  without  deserving  it;  J  have  been  accused  of  disafiection  to  the 
government,  and  tdesearved  it  as  litde ;  I  was  .guilty  of  4i  real  attack  Hfon  t^ 
fi^tf  df  humanity^  ani  f  ha^  b^en  ff^proached-^ff  mol»<fff»'  ** 
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Art.  l,*^^Prix)ate  Correspondence  of  David  Hume  with  several 
distinguished  Persons^  between  the  Years  1761  and  1770. 
Now  first  published  from  the  Origiaals.  London^  Colburn 
&Co.  1820.    Pp.304.     4to. 

Fhis  publication  comes  before  us  in  a  rather  questionable  shape* 
An  anonymous  editor  informs  us,  that  he  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune  to  obtain  a  series  of  original  letters,  written  principally  by 
the  celebrated  David  Hume,  and  compreheiiding  a  period  of  16 
years,  from  1761  to  1776:  but  where  this  correspondence  has 
been  preserved ;  how  it  was  recovered ;  by  what  means  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  publisher ;  and  in  what  manner  it  is  authen« 
ticated  as  the  genuine  production  of  those  writers  whose  names 
it  bears,  are  questions  for  an  answer  to  which  we  have  looked  in 
vain.     On  all  these  points  we  are  required  to  rely  on  the  asset* 
tion  0f  an  editor  who  withholds  his  name ;  and  the  only  satisfac 
tion  afforded  us  is,  that  <^  the  originals  may  be  inspected  at  the 
<<  publishers\^^     This  is  really  carrying  it  with  too  high  a  hand 
towards  his  readers ;  especially  when,  like  ourselves,  they  reside 
at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  and  have  not  every  day  an 
opportunity  of  calling  at  the  Public  Library,  Condmt  Street, 
Hanover  Square.     It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  are  to  re- 
ceive every  letter  which  may  be  published  under  a  celebrated 
name,  as  an  authentic  document  of  private  character  or  literary 
history,  on  no  other  authority  than  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  editor. 

Yet  though  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  protest  against  the  fre- 
quent calls  which  have  been  made  on  our  implicit  belief,  and  the 
omission  of  stating  the  grounds  on  which  this  collection  claims  to 
be  received  into  our  store  of  genuine  reliques,  we  do  not  by  any 
means  call  in  question  the  parentage  of  the  present  volume.  It 
certainly  has  no  external  evidence  of  its  descent,  except  the  title- 
page  ;  and  in  some  respects  the  contents  do  not  correspond  with 

"^L.  y.  MO.  n.  ,       K 
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that.  Many  of  the  letters  were  neither  written  by,  nor  addressed 
to,  Mr.  Hume ;  sa  that  they  do  not  properiy  form  a  part  of  his 
private  correspondence ;  and  some  of  them,  connected  with  the 
weU-lmown  quarrel  between  him  and  Rousseau,  so  far  from  being 
"  now  first  oublished  from  the  originals,'*  were  printed  in  his 
"  concise  ana  genuine  account'  of  that  dispute,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.     There  is,  however,  strong  internal  evidence  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  whole.     In  every  page  of  those  ktters  espe- 
cially, which  are  ascribed  to  our  distinguished  countryman,  we 
recognize  the  careless  inimitable  graces  of  his  style ;  the  plajrful- 
ness  of  his  fancy,  bordering  not  unfrequently  on  puerility  and 
affectation ;   his  acknowledged  partiality   for  the  society  and 
manners  of  France ;  and  traces  of  that  inordinate  vanity  which 
has  long  appeared  to  us  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  mind, 
and  the  real  source  of  his  paradoxes.     The  letters  of  Rousseau, 
ako,  of  wkich  there  is  a  considerable  number,  bear  every  mark 
of  his  splendid  but  eccentric  geilius.     They  have  the  same  whin- 
ing complaints  of  misery  and  p^secution ;  the  same  brilliancy 
of  fancy;  the  same  occasional  bursts  of  eloquence;    and  the 
same  substitution  of  declamation  for  reasoning,  and  ima^nation 
jEbr  feeling,  which  distinguish  his  acknowledged  productions. 

The  otfitt*  correspondents  whose  epistles  make  up  the  volume, 
have  left  us  no  other  writings  to  compare  these  to ;  but  they  all 
write  in  character,  and  with  a  variety  in  style  and  sentiment 
w]^di  is  hardly  compatible  with  fabrication.  Tne  letters  written  in 
French,  too,  afe  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  tninslation,  which, 
by  its  stiffness,  and  by  occasionally  mistaking  the  sense  of  the 
onpmif  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  in  what  language  they  were 
first  written,  or  that  the  author  of  the  English  version  is  no  more 
tltkaa  a  translator.  We  have  an  additional  security  against  im- 
positicm,  and  a  pledge  of  the  editor's  fidelity,  in  the  scrupulous 
correctness  with  which  he  introduces  a  letter  from  Hume  to 
Bousseau,  and  the  reason  he  gives  for  not  inserting  it  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 

"  But  there  is  besideft^  among  the  original  papers^  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  Hume  wrote  to  Rousseau  to  invite  him  to  En^nd.  It  is  no  doubt 
authentic^  yet  the  editor  did  not  think  himself  warranted  to  insert  it  in 
Hume's  private  correspondence,  because  it  is  not  in  his  hand- writing, 
Ho^erer,  as  it  has  never  been  published,  it  may  perhaps  prove  acceptable 
t*  ■some  readers." 

Whil6  we  tluis,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  claim  of  this  vo- 
\uiQe  to  be  received  as  genuine,  we  do  not  affix  all  the  import- 
ance t0  its  contents  that  the  editor  does.  He  refnarks,  that  the 
History  of  England  conveys  little  idea  of  its  author's  "  private 
^*  character,  of  hif  equanimity,  of  the  cheerfulness  and  even 
<«  pkyfulness  of  his  disposition,  and  of  the  habits  oif  hi§  lifr. 
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«'  Tliese  are  to  be  learnt  only  from  his  private  ocurrespondenee, 
**  which,  not  being  intended  for  the  public  eye,  reveals  the  man, 
**  and  betrays  his  individuality."  Now,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  passages,  in  which  the  heart  seems  to  betray  its  real  feelings, 
we  mive  been  able  to  learn  as  little  of  Mr.  Hume's  individual 
character  from  these  letters,  as  from  most  of  his  other  writings, 
irtie  desire  of  shining,  of  paying  his  court  and  recommending 
himself  to  those  whom  he  addresses,  is  every  where  visiUe ;  and 
our  readers  need  not  be  told,  that  letters  written  with  this  view  are 
as  much  studied,  and  exhibit  as  completely  what  their  writer  can 
do,  and  not  what  he  is,  as  the  most  elaborate  performances  which 
are  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  public.  Neither  do  we  join  in 
the  editor's  estimate  of  the  light  which  this  publication  may 
eventually  throw  on  the  history  cf  the  French  Revolution. 

'^  The  ^tor  thinks  himself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  recovered  these 
letters  at  a  period  when  the  manners  of  the  French  hefore  the-  Revolution 
are  not  yet  forgotten.  Every  free  and  impartial  delineation  of  them^  as  it 
is  confirmed  hy  witnesses  whose  evidence  gains  respect  from  their  years^  is 
a  valuahle  accession^  which  will  enahle  some  future  Hume  to  throw  a  philo^ 
sophical  light  upon  the  violent  agitations  that  succeeded  sudi  gende  andre^ 
fined  manners.' 

In  fact,  this  correi^ndence  tells  us  nothing  on  that  subject 
which  was  not  universally  known  before.  It  exhibits  the  i^alo^ 
sophers  and  the  literary  ladies  of  Paris,  not  excepting  those  whose 
re3idence  there  was  only  occasional,  as  very  ingeniorus,  very 
pleasing  in  conversation,  very  profane,  and  very  wicked ;  but  it 
affords  no  distinct  view  of  that  state  of  manners  and  style  of  so- 
ciety which  Marmontel  and  other  French  writers  have  so  faith-^ 
fiiUy,  and,  to  a  serious  and  virtuous  mind,  so  disgustingly  de- 
scribed. 

The  volume,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  devoid  of  interest 
It  abounds  in  lively  and  sometimes  sensible  remarks  on  the 
passing  events  of  the  time.  It  exhibits  some  of  the  most  dis-» 
tinguished  writers  of  the  age  in  their  most  marked  peculiarities 
and  striking  interests ;  and,  above  all,  it  illustrates  the  connec- 
tion between  sceptical  notions  in  religion,  and  indulgence  fw 
that  licentiousness  of  morals  which  was  not  only  tolerated  in 
French  society  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  but 
seems  to  have  formed  its  principal  charm  and  recommendation. 

The  chief  part  of  the  correspondence  consists  of  forty  letters 
from  Mr.  Hume  to  a  certain  Countess  de  Boufflers*RouvreL 
This  lady,  the  editor  informs  us,—* 

-  — '^  wa»  not  less  celehrated  for  the  heauty  of  her  person,  than  for  the 
uncommon  powers  of  her  mind,  the  sprightliness  of  her  wit,  and  the  extent 
of  her  information.  On  her  entrance  into  public  life  after  her  marriage, 
she  became  the  companion  of  the  Duchess  01  Orleans,  the  grandmother  of 
the  present  Duke.    But  having  had  some  dtfiferences  with  her  Royal  High-< 
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ness,  she  left  the  Princess^  and  formed  a  very  inttmate  connexion  wkh  the 
Prince  de  Conti.  Though  her  accomplishments^  and  the  gracefulness  of  her 
manners,  rendered  her  a  principal  object  of  attraction  at  his  court,  she  yet 
found  time  to  write  a  French  tragedy  in  prose,  which  indeed  was  neither 
acted  nor  printed,  but  which  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  most  distinguish-  . 
ed. literary  characters  of  the  age.  To  patronize  literature  and  the  arts  was 
her  delight.  She  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  zea- 
lously attached  to  Hume,  with  whom  she  entered  into  an  epistolary  corres- 
pondence. The  death  of  the  Count  de  Boufflers,  her  husband,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  October  1764,  led  her  to  aspire  to  the  exalted  rank 
of  a  princess.  On  this  occasion  Hume  gave  her  the  most  delicate  advice ; 
and  afterwards,  by  his  cheering  philosophy,  supported  her  under  her  disap- 
pointment.— She  twice  visited  England." 

The  Countess,  it  would  appear,  had  read  with  admiration 
Mr.  Hume^s  History  of  England,  during  the  reigns  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  written  him  a  letter  of  compliment  on  that  work. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  correspondence  which  was  kept 
up  with  much  vivacity  for  some  years,  and  which  continued  occSp- 
sionally  till  the  death  of  the  historian.  The  following  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  style  in  which  it  was  carried  on  on  his  part. 

'^  Madam, — Had  I  the  least  propensity  towards  superstition,  the  incident 
your  ladyship  mentions  would  have  revived  that  passion  in  me,  and  I  should 
certainly  have  imagined  that  I  was  secretly  attended  by  a  fairy,  a  sylph,  or 
H  good  genius,  who  knew  my  inmost  purposes,  and  was  industrious  to  pre- 
vent my  most  earnest  intentions  from  being  fhistrated.  I  was  a  diort  time 
in  London  last  autumn,  when  I  gave  that  work  to  the  press  which  your  la- 
dyship is  pleased  to  mention ;  and  having  a  great  ambition  that  it  should 
be  conveyed  to  your  haiids,  I  spoke  to  more  than  one  person  to  point  out  to 
me  some  sure  method  fbr  that  purpose,  but  was  not  able  to  satisfy  myself 
before  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Enghmd.  In  this  part  of  the  world,  I  found 
that  the  war  laid  me  under  still  greater  difficulties  to  procure  a  safe  convey- 
ance to  Paris.  But  whether  any  of  my  friends  who  knew  the  uneasiness 
which  I  had  felt  from  these  disappointments,  has  been  more  happy  in  fulfill- 
ing my  intentions,  is  what  I  shaU  make  it  my  business  to  inquire ;  and  I 
surely  owe  him,  whoever  he  be,  the  greatest  obligations  for  executing  in  my 
behalf  a  duty  which  I  was  so  earnest  to  perform,  and  which  nothing  but 
obstructions  arising  from  these  unhappy  hostilities  between  the  two  nations, 
cotdd  have  prevented  me  from  having  the  honour  to  fulfil.  But,  Madam, 
what  new  wonder  is  this  which  your  letter  presents  to  me  ?  I  not  only  find 
a  lady,  who  in  the  bloom  of  beauty  and  height  of  reputation,  can  withdraw 
herself  from  the  pleasures  of  a  gay  court,  and  find  leisure  to  cultivate  the 
sciences,  but  deigns  to  support  a  correspondence  with  a  man  of  letters  in  a 
remote  country,  and  to  reward  his  labours  by  a  suffrage  the  most  agreeable 
of  all  others  to  a  man  who  has  any  spark  of  generous  sentiments,  or  taste 
for  true  glory.  Besides  these  unusual  circumstances,  I  find  a  lady,  who, 
without  any  other  advantages  than  her  own  talents,  has  made  herself  mistress 
of  a  language  commonly  esteemed  very  difficult  to  strangers ;  and  possesses  it 
to  such  a  degree  as  might  give  jealousy  to  us  who  have  made  it  the  business 
of  our  lives  to  acquire  and  cultivate  it. 

^'  I  cannot  but  congratulate  my  coxmtry  on  this  incident,  which  marks 
the  progress  made  bv  its  literature  and  reputation  in  foreign  countries. 

^'  My  vanity  would  also  suggest  to  me  some  share  in  this  happy  event, 
did  I  not  reflect  that  your  ladyship's  partiality  towards  my  feeble  writings 
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has  proceeded  entirely  from  the  spirit  of  diainterestediiess^  which  I  endea- 
voured to  maintain  in  composing  them.  But  the  more  I  must  ahate  of  self 
conceit  on  the  occasion^  the  more  I  find  myself  ohliged  to  redouhle  my  sen- 
timents of  gratitude  and  respect  towards  your  ladyship^  who  have  been 
pleased  to  confer  so  great  an  honour  upon  me." 

In  1765  Mr.  Hume  went  to  Paris  as  secretary  to  Lord  Here- 
ford, the  British  ambassador,  and  there  made  the  personal  ac- 
qusdntance  of  his  correspondent.  Her  conversation  appears  to 
have  fascinated  him  still  more  than  her  writing,  and  he  from 
that  time  addresses  her  in  a  style  bordering  on  gallantry,  and 
which  we  suspect  would  not  have  been  altogether  pleasing  to  her 
princely  protector.  The  following  contains  expressions  warm 
enough,  we  think,  to  justify  this  auspicion. 

^'  I  fihaH  venture  to  say,  dear  Madam^  that  no  letter,  which  even  yoa 
have  ever  wrote,  conveyea  more  satisfaction  than  did  that  with  which  yott 
favoured  me.  What  pleasure  to  receive  testimonies  and  assurances  of  good 
will  from  a  person  idiom  we  highly  value,  and  whose  sentiments  are  of 
such  importance  to  us !  You  oouM  not  possihly  have  done  an  action  more 
charitahle^  than  to  speak  to  me  in  so  friendly  a  manner.  You  have  therehy 
supplied  me  for  a  long  time  with  matter  for  the  most  ^eeahle  musing ; 
and  I  shall  henceforth,  I  hope,  hid  defiance  to  all  returns  of  diffidence  and 
jealousy.  I  confess  with  shame,  that  I  am  hut  too  suhject  to  this  senti- 
ment^ even  in  friendship.  I  never  douht  of  my  ftiend's  prolHty  or  honour  ; 
hut  oftc$n  of  his  attachment  to  me,  and  sometimes^  as  X  have  afterwards 
found>  without  reason.  If  such  was  my  diBpo9ition  even  in  youth,  you  may 
judge  that,  having  arrived  at  a  time  of  fife  when  I  can  less  expect  to  please^ 
I  must  he  more  suhject  to  inroads  of  suspicion.  Common  sense  requires 
that  I  should  keep  at  a  distance  from  all  attachments  that  can  imply  pas- 
sion. But  it  must  surely  he  the  hdght  of  folly,  to  lay  myself  at  the  mercy 
of  a  person  whose  situation  seems  calculated  to  inspire  douht,  and  who, 
heing  so  little  at  her  own  disposal,  could  not  he  ahle,  even  if  willing,  to  seek 
such  remedies  as  might  appease  that  tormenting  sentiment. 

"  Shoidd  I  meet  with  one,  in  any  future  time,  (for  to  he  sure  I  know  of 
none  such  at  present)  who  was  endowed  with  graces  and  charms  heyond  all 
expression,  whose  character  and  understanding  were  equally  an  ohject  of  es- 
teem, as  her  person  was  of  tenderness  ;  I  ought  to  fly  her  company,  to  avoid 
all  connection  with  her,  even  such  as  might  hear  the  name  of  mendship  ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  forget  her  as  soon  as  possihle.  (  know  not  if  it  would 
he  prudent  even  to  hid  her  adieu :  surely,  it  would  he  highly  imprudent  to 
receive  from  her  any  testimonies  of  friendship  and  regard.  But  who,  in 
that  situation,  could  have  resolution  to  reject  them  ?  Who  would  not  drink 
up  the  poison  with  joy  and  satisfaction  ?" 

All  this  is  abundantly  ridiculous  in  a  philosopher  of  fifty- 
three,  and  while  it  shews,  as  the  editor  observes,  how  well  he 
was  received  by  the  ladies  of  Pari^  it  demonstrates  no  less 
clearly  how  anxious  he  was  to  maintain  himself  in  their  good 
graces,  and  what  pains  he  took  to  keep  up  his  character  for  elo- 
quence and  ingenuity  even  in  his  familiar  letters. 

How  long  this  lady  lived  with  her  husband  does'  not  appear  ; 
neither  are  we  informed  how  he  comported  himself  towards  her 
during  her  adulterous  intercourse  with  the  Prince  of  Conti.     la 
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process  of  time  he  died;  and  Mr.  Hume^s  letter  of  condolence' 
to  the  widow,  being  perfectly  unique,  we  shall  give  entire, 

"  Fountainhleaus  Zlst  October,  1764. 

"  This  late  incident^  which  commonly  is  of  such  moment  with  your  wsx^ 
seems  so  little  to  affect  your  situation  eithet  as  to  happiness  or  misery^  that 
I  might  have  spared  you  the  trouble  of  receiving  my  compliments  upon  it : 
but  being  glad  of  takmg  any  opportunity  to  express  my  most  sincere  wishes 
fbr  your  wdfare^  I  woiud  not  neglect  an  occadon  which  custom  has  autho« 
riied. 

'^  Receive^  then^  with  your  nsual^  I  cannot  sa^>  with  your  constant^  good« 
nessy  the  prayers  of  one  of  your  most  devoted  friends  and  servants.  I  hope 
that  every  cnange  of  situation  will  turn  out  to  your  advantage.  In  vam 
Would  I  assume  somewhat  of  the  dignity  of  anger^  when  you  neglect  me :  I 
find  that  this  wish  still  returns  upon  me  with  equal  ^rdour. 
:  ^^  i  hear  by  M.  Berlue,  that  you  are  to  be  in  Paris  on  Saturday.  I  shall 
be  there  about  that  day  se'ennight :  I  hope  that  your  etiquette,  which  allows 
you  to  receive  relations  and  particular  niends^  opens  a  wide-enough  door 
for  my  admission-" 

The  countess  now  aspired  to  a  higher  title  and  a  naore  ho- 
nourable connection  with  the  prince.  For  some  time  her  corre- 
spondent flatters  her  with  hopes  of  succeeding ;  but  when  it  ap- 
peared that  his  Highness  had  no  intention  of  elevating  her  to  a 
share  in  his  rank  and  title,  he  had  recourse  to  what  the  editor 
calls,  amusingly  enough,  his  cheering  philosophy^  or,  in  plain 
English,  to  the  grossest  and  most  sojJiistical  flattery,  in  order  to 
reconcile  her  to  the  disappointment.  After  representing  the 
diiBculties  which  encompass  persons  of  exalte  condition,  and 
the  impossibility  of  their  acting  up  to  what  may  be  presumed  to 
be  the  dictates  of  their  own  hearts,  he  admits  the  reasonableness 
6f  her  expectations. 

^  '^  I  am  AiUy  sensible  of  the  regard,  the  sacred  re^rd,  due  to  a  long  and 
sincere  attachment^  which  passing  from  love  to  friendship,  lost  nothing  of 
its  warmth,  and  acquired  only  the  additional  merit  of  reason  and  constancy* 
This  r^ard,  I  own,  is  really  honourable  and  virtuous ;  and  may  safely  be 
opposed  to  the  maxims  of  an  imaginary  honour,  which  depending  upon 
modes  and  prejudices,  will  always  be  regarded  by  great  minds  as  a  secondary 
consideration.  I  shall  add,  what  your  modesty  would  not  allow  you  to  sur- 
mise, or  even  perhaps  to  think,  that  an  extraordinary  step,  taken  in  favour 
of  extraordinary  merit,  will  tdways  justify  itself;  and  will  appear  but  an  or-* 
diuary  tribute.  Allow  me  to  do  you  this  justice  in  your  present  melancholy 
situation.  I  know  I  am  exempt  from  flattery ;  I  believe  I  am  exempt  from 
partiality.  The  zeal  and  fervour  which  move  me,  are  the  effects,  not  the 
causes  of  my  judgment. 

*'  But  my  dear  friend,  the  consideration,  which  is  the  most  interesting, 
the  most  affecting,  the  most  alarming,  is  the  immediate  danger  of  your 
health  and  life,  from  the  violent  situation  into  which  fortune  has  now 
thrown  you.  You  continued  long  to  live,  with  tolerable  tranquillity,  though 
exposed  to  many  vexations,  in  a  state,  little  befitting  your  worth  and  merit ; 
And  you  still  comforted  yourself  by  reflecting,  that  you  could  not  change  it, 
without  withdrawing  from  a  friendship  dearer  to  you  than  life  itself.  You 
still  could  flatter  yourself,  that  the  person,  for  whose  sake  you  made  this 
sacrifice,  if  he  haa  it  in  his  power,  would,  at  any  price,  repair  your  honour. 
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and  for^  his  connections  with  you.  The  un^pect^  death  of  M.  de  Bouf- 
flers  has  put  an  end  to  these  illusions.  It  has  at  once  brought  you  within 
reach  of  honour  and  felicity ;  and  has  thrown  a  poison  on  your  former  statei 
hj  rendering  it  still  less  honourable  than  before. ' 

This  a1x>ininable  melange  of  sophistry  and  adulation,  employe 
ed  to  palliate  guilt  and  sooth  disappomted  ambition,  in  which 
the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  honour  and  infamy,  are 
attempted  to  be  confounded  by  unmeaning,  common-place  jar« 
gon  about  <<  imaginary  maxims  depending  upon  modes  and  pre- 
*•  judices,*^  a  jargon  belied  even  m  the  next  paragraph,  by  an 
admission,  that  the  state  in  which  the  lady  had  long  continued 
to  live  was  little  befitting  her  worth  and  merit,  and  Uiat  her  ho- 
nour wanted  repairing,  is  followed  by  advice,  which,  if  not  in  a 
high  tone  of  moral  feeling,  was  at  least  prudent,  but  did  not 
suit  her  views  and  inclinations.  He  recommends  that  she 
should  gradually  diminish  her  connection  with  the  prince, 
and  betake  h&rself  to  a  private  and  sociable  and  independ- 
ent life  at  Paris.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  she  did 
not  choose  to  comply  with  this  recommendation.  Though 
she  attempted  to  dissipate  her  chagrin  by  a  second  excursion  to 
England,  she  soon  returned  to  France,  and  to  her  former  con* 
nections.  Almost  every  letter  from  that  period  contains  com- 
pliments or  thanks,  or  communications  of  one  sort  or  another 
conveyed  through  the  Countess  to  the  Prince  of  Conti.  At  one 
time  she  had  seriously  proposed  that  Mr.  Hume  should  occupy 
a  place  in  his  Highnesses  household,  and  when,  after  various 
evanons,  he  at  length  decidedly  refused  the  offer,  she  resented 
the  refusal  with  warmth,  and  a  temporary  interruption  of  their 
friendship  took  place.  Their  correspondence  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, soon  renewed,  and  the  last  letter  in  the  volume,  written 
very  shortly  before  the  philosopher's  death,  consists  of  r  few 
condoling  sentences  on  the  death  of  the  prince ;  pleasing  as  they 
exhibit  the  constancy  of  a  friendship  continuing  to  the  end  of 
life,  and  an  apparently  undisturbed  equanimity  in  the  near  pros- 
pect of  dissolution  ;  but  mortifying,  as  called  forth  by  a  connec* 
tion  to  which  no  virtuous  or  truly  delicate  mind^  would  ever  have 
alluded  ;  and  painful,  as,  of  course,  not  having  the  slightest  re- 
ference to  that  dispensation,  without  the  agency  of  which  the 
composure  of  a  death-bed  must  be  either  very  gross  stupidity  or 
very  impious  affectation. 

Next  to  Mr.  Hume,  the  chief  contributor  to  this  volume  is 
the  no  less  celebrated  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  his  letters 
are  also  mostly  addressed  to  the  Countess  de  Bou£9ers.  She  pa- 
tronized that  eccentric  and  unhappy  man  with  much  humanity 
and  steadiness,  and  he  repaid  her  patronage  with  adulations  no 
less  fulsome,  but  far  more  eloquent  than  that  of  our  countiy- 
man. 
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''  Je  me  r^ouis  de  n'apprendre  votre  rougeok  et  votre  m^anoolk  qu'ara^ 
leur  gu^son.  T^die^  d'etre  aussi  Inen  qtdtte  de  Tune  que  de  I'autre.  fih^ 
conunent  la  melapoolie  osoit-elle  se  Ic^er  dan^  une  kme  si  belle^  par^  d'un 
habit  qui  lui  va  si  bien^  faite  a  taut  d'^gards  pour  faire  adorer  la  vertu^  et 
pour  se  reudxe  faeureuse  par  eUe  ?  Ne  dussiez-vous  jouir  que  du  bien  que 
vous  ^te{(4  je  n'imagiiie  pas  ce  qui  deiroit  manquer  a  votre  bonbeur." 

Such  mdulgence  to  impi;irity,  and  labour  to  varnish  over  li- 
centiousness with  a  daubing  of  virtue  and  benevoljence,  aild  such 
compensating  phrases,  are  quite  in  character  from  the  author  of 
the  Nouvelle  Heloise ;  but  wh^t  must  have  been  the  moral  feeU 
ings  of  the  individual,  what  the  habits  of  the  society  where  such 
^  panegyric  could  have  been  received,  and  not  only  tolerated, 
but  rewarded  ?  ^ 

There  is  something  ludicrous,  now  that  the  facts  are  known,  in 
Bousseau's  perpetual  complaints  of  poverty,  bad  health,  perse- 
cution, and  wretchedness.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  part  of  his 
sufferings  were,  to  his  own  knowledge,  merely  fictitious,  and  whatf 
his  morbid  imagination  conceived  to  have  a  real  existence ;  but 
-^hile  we  know  that  only  a  small  part  of  them  had  any  founda- 
tion in  truth  and  matter  of  fact,  his  lamentations  convey  the  im- 
pression  of  an  ingenious  burlesque,  and  we  were  actually  pro- 
yoked  to  find  such  pathetic  eloquence  employed  in  giving  an  air 
of  reality  to  the  chimssras  of  an  overheated  brain.  It  was  in  a 
great  measure  through  their  common  acquaintance  with  Madame 
de  Boufflers,  that  his  connection  with  Mr.  Hume  took  place,  and 
^t  v^as  consequently  impossible  that  she  should  not  be  involved  in 
the  extraordinary  and  unexpected  explosion  by  whicji  it  was  de- 
stroyed. The  only  letters  of  hers  which  appear  in  this  col- 
lection were  written  on  that  occasion,  and  addressed  to  the  two 
disputants.  Rousseau's  ans^yer  is  so  truly  characteristip,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  lengthening  pur  extracts  by  some  passages 
selected  from  it. 

'^  Vous  dites,  Madame,  n'avoir  jamais  vu  de  lettre  semblabje  a  celle  qu^ 
j'ai  ^crite  a  M.  Hume.  Cela  peut  etre,  car  je  n'ai,  moi,  jamais  rien  vu  de 
jsemblable  a  ce  qui  y  a  donn^  Ueu.  Cette  lettre  ne  resemble  pas  du  moins  k 
celles  qu'ecrit  M.  Hume,  et  j'e^re  n'en  jamais  ^crire  qui  leur  resemblent. 

'^  Vous  me  demandez,  queues  sont  les  injures  dont  je  me  plains. .  M, 
Hume  m*a  force  de  lui  dire,  que  je  voyois  ses  manoeuvres  secrettes,  et  je 
Tai  fait.  11  m'a  force  d'entrer  la-dessus  en  explication ;  je  I'ai  fait  encore, 
et  dans  le  ^lus  grand  detail.  II  peut  vous  rendre  compte  de  tout  cela,  Ma- 
dame ;  pour  moi,  je  ne  me  plains  de  rien. 

^^  Vous  me  reprochez  de  me  livrer  a  d'odieux  soup^onk.  A  cela  je  r^ 
ponds,  que  je  ne  me  livre  point  a  des  soup^ons.  Peut-etre  auriez-vous  pu, 
Madame,  prendre  pour  vous  un  peu  des  lemons  que  vous  me  donnez ;  n'etre 
pas  si  facile  k  croire  que  je  croyois  si  facilement  aux  trabisons,  et  vous  dire, 

Siur  moi,  une  partie  des  cboses  que  vous  vouliez  que  je  me  disse  pour  M, 
ume. 

*'  Tout  ce  que  vous  m'all^uez  en  sa  faveur,  forme  im  prejug^  tres  fort, 
ff  69  xaisonnable,  d'un  tres  grand  poids^  surtout  pour  moi^  et  que  je  ne  che^« 
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che  point  k  oombftttre.  Mais  les  pr^jug^  ne  font  rien  oontre  les  fiiitB.  Je 
m'abstiens  de  juger  du  caractere  de  M.  Hmne^  que  je  ne  oonnois  pas :  je  ne 
luge  que  de  sa  conduite  avec  moi,  que  je  connois.  Peut*Stre  suia-je  le  seul 
lomme  qu'il  idt  jamais  hai' ; — ^mais  ausd^  quelle  haine !  Un  mime  cour  8n£« 
fiioit-il  k  dfiux^  comme  ctXhrlk  ? 

'^  Vous  Youliez  que  je  me  refusasse  a  Tevidenoe.  C'est  oe  que  j'ai  fait, 
autant  que  j'ai  pu.  '  Que  je  dementisse  le  tancagnage  de  mes  sens ;  c'est  un 
eonseil  plus  facile  a  donner  qu'a  suivre.  Que  je  ne  crusse  rien  de  oe  que  J4i 
sentois^  et  que  je  eonsultasse  li^dessus  les  amis  que  j'ai  en  France.  Mais, 
si  je  ne  dois  rien  croire  de  ce  que  je  Fois^  et  de  ce  ^ue  je  sens,  ils  le  croiront 
Inen  moms  encore,  eux  ne  qui  le  yoient  pas,  et  qui  le  sentent  encore  moins. 
Quoi,  Madame !  quand  un  homme  vient,  entre  quatre  yeux,  m'enfoncer  k 
coups  redoubles  un  poignard  dans  le  sein,  il  faut,  avant  a  oser  lui  dire  qu'il 
me  frappe,  que  j'aille  au  loin  demander,  aux  autres,  s'il  m'a  frappe  ? 

'^  L  extreme  emportement  que  yous  trouvez  dans  malettre  me  fait  pr^ 
somer^  Madame,  que  vous  n'etes  pas  de  sans-froid  vou&-meme,  ou  que  la 
eopie  que  vous  avez  vue  est  fedsifiee.  Dans  la  circonstance  funeste,  oil  j'ai 
ecrit  eette  lettre,  et  ou  M.  Hume  m'a  forc^  de  lui  ecrire,  sachant  bien  ce 
qu'il  en  vouloit  faire,  j'ose  dure  qu'il  falloit  avoir  une  ame  forte^  pour  se  mo- 
d^rer  a  ce  point  II  n'y  a  que  les  infortunes  qui  sent^t  combien,  dans 
I'exces  d'une  affliction  de  cette  espece,  il  est  difficile  d'allier  la  douceur  avec 
Jadoulear. 

'^  M.  Hume  s'y  est  pris  autrement,  je  I'avoue.  Tandis  qu'en  reponse  k 
cette  meme  lettre  il  m  ecrivoit  en  termes  decens,  et  meme  honnetes,  il  ecri- 
voit  a  M.  D'Holbach,  et  a  tout  le  monde,  en  termes  un  peu  differens.  II 
a  rem|di  Paris,  la  France,  les  gazettes,  I'Europe  cntiere,  de  choses  que  ma 
plume  ne  sait  pas  Ecrire,  et  qu'eUe  ne  repetera  jamais.  £toit-ce  comme  cela^ 
Madame,  que  j'aurois  du  faore  ? 

'^  Vous  dites  que  j'aurois  du  moderer  mon  emportement  contze  un  hommoy 
qui  m'a  reellement  servi.  Dans  la  longue  lettre  que  j'ai  toite  k  M.  Hume,  - 
le  10  Juillet,  j'ai  pese  avec  la  plus  grande  ^uite  les  services  qu'il  m'a  ren-> 
dus.  II  ^toit  digne  de  moi  d'y  faire  partout  pencher  la  balance  en  sa  fa- 
vour, et  c'est  ce  que  j'ai  fait.  Mais,  quand  tous  ces  grinds  services  auroient 
autant  de  reality  que  d'ostentation,  s'Us  n'ont  ^te  que  des  pieges  qui  cou-> 
vroient  les  plus  noirs  desseins,  je  ne  vols  pas  qu'ils  exigent  une  grande  r^ 
oonnoissance/' 

We  have  said  already,  that  none  of  the  Countess  de  Bouffler^'s 
letters  arc  published  except  two.  These  are,  however,  of  suffi- 
cient merit  to  justify  the  euiogium  which  the  editor  has  pro- 
nounced on  the  ease,  eloquence,  and  vivacity  of  their  style,  and 
the  force  of  their  reasoning.  To  us  they  appear  so  far  superior  to 
those  of  either  of  her  philosophical  correspondents,  as  almost  to 
compel  us  to  regret  that  more  of  her  epistolary  writings  had  not 
been  preserved.  That  to  Mr.  Hume,  in  particular,  abounds  in 
just  and  noble  sentiments,  forcibly,  yet  temperately  expressed, 
and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  the  unphilosophical  anger 
with  which  he  speaks  of  his  unfortunate  opponent. 

"  Void  roaintenant  la  question  qui  se  pr^ente.  Avez-vous  recomm^d^ 
au  Baron  d'Olbach  de  taire  ou  de  repandre  les  plaintes  que  vous  faites  du 
procede  de  Rousseau  ?  Le  public,  non  encore  instruit,  les  trouve  ameres,  et 
judge  que  le  Baron,  en  servant  votre  indignation  dans  sa  premiere  chaleur, 
vous  a  mal  servi  vous-meme.  Votre  douceur,  votre  bonte,  I'indulgence 
que  vous  avez  naturellement,  font  attendre  et  d^sirer  de  vous  des  efforts  d^ 
moderation^  qui  passent  le  pouvoir  des  hommes  ordinaires.    Pourquoi  se  ha«f 
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"  Je  me  rejcmis  de  n'apprentbe  voire  lougcoie  ct 
letu-  guerison,  Tachez  d'etre  ausei  Men  quitte  dc  i 
comment  la  melaiicolie  osoit-eUe  se  loger  dans  urn 
habit  qui  lui  va  si  bien,  faite  a  tant  d'egards  pou. 
potu-  se  rcndre  heurcuse  par  elle?  Ne  dussiez-vt  < 
vous  faiteSj  je  e' imagine  pas  ce  qui  devroit  iiiaiiquL  t  ^ 

Such  indulgence  to  impuriiy,  and  labour  t^ 
centiousness  with  a  daubing  of  virtue  and  beiu 
compensating  phrnseSj  are  quite  in  character  ^ 
the  Nouvelle  Heloise  ;  but  what  must  have  bt 
ings  of  the  individual,  what  the  habits  of  the  s* 
n  panegyric  could  have  been  received,  and  iJ' 
but  rewarded  ? 

There  is  something  ludicrous,  dow  that  the  u 
Bousseau's  perpetual  complaints  of  poverty,  ' 
cution,  and  wretchedness.     It  13  difficult  to  sa;, 
sufferings  were,  to  his  own  knowledge^  merely  i^ 
his  morbid  imagination  conceived  to  have  a  1  < 
while  we  know  that  onlv  a  small  part  of  tbciu 
tion  in  truth  and  matter  of  fact,  his  lamentatioi 
pression  of  an  ingenious  burlesque,  and  we  wc . 
▼okcd  to  find  such  pathetic  eloquence  emploV^-''^  : 
of  reality  to  the  chima?ras  of  an  overheated  brai 
great  measure  through  their  common  acquamtaiu 
de  BoufHers,  that  his  connection  with  Mr.  Hum' 
it  was  consequently  impossible  that  she  should  P"^ 
the  extraordinary  and  unexpected  explos'ioti  by   • 
fitroyed.      The  only  letters  of  hers  wbicl^  J^Vl' 
lection  were  written  on  that  occasion,  and  a'- 
disputaots.     Rousseau's  answer  is  so  truly  <^^' 
cannot  refrain  from  lengthening   our  extracts 
selected  from  it. 

''  Voua  tlitesj  Madame,  n'avoir  jai^aaiB  vu  ^^  \*^^^, 
j'ai  ecrite  a  M.  Hume.     Cela  peut  etre,  car  je  ^**^^;  ^^ 
sembkble  a  ce  qui  y  a  donne  lieu-       Cette  lettre  ^'  ■, 
cellcs  qu'ecrit  M.  Hume,  et  j'espere  i\*ert  Jama^  *^*^* 

"  Vous  me  demandeZj  quelles    son!   lea  ii^^^'® 
Hume  m'a  force  de  hii  dire,  que    je    vo^oisB^®/*^ 
I'ai  fait     n  m'a  force  d'entrer  la-clessxxs  en  evvj^' 
et  dans  le  plus  grand  detaiL     II     jM^^tit  voue  ten*!^ 
dame ;  pour  moi,  je  ne  me  plains   tie   r-ien. 

"  Vous  me  reprochez  de  iiie    li^":fc-c_^r  u  ^'o*^^' 
pondsj  que  je  ne  me  Hvre  |xji] 
Madame,  prendre  pour  vous  i 
pas  si  facile  a  croire  Que  j 
pour  moi,  une  partit?  dcs 
Hume. 
"  Tout  ce  que  n»u   , 
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ic  cause  stiU  remains,  Tiz.  hisoUigiit|oD» 

.  vcr  forgive.''    He  denounces  the  conduct^ 

nd  deliberate  attempt  to  stab  him.     He^ 

■  real,  was  not  the  result  of  a  8u4den>pii8-i 

[jien  secretly  boiling  in  his  breast  near. 

never  relented  a  moment,  even  while  I 

,r  atest  services;''  and  that  "  every  onet 

iaise,  so  ungrateful,  so  maliciou% 

>L"     All  this  plainly  betrays  that 

lu.li  human  beneficence  is  seldom  free% 

lion  of  thanks  and  attachment  which 

tlk?  ingratitude  of  which  it  loudly 

1  benevolence  is  never  bitter  or 

i  those  who  have  benefited  by  it» 

idea  of  complidnt  against  even  the 

kindness.     Madame  de  Bouffler's 

^Ai^  and  generous  than  that  of  her 

iijok  of  the  union  in  her  case  of 

o  incorrect— to  contemplate  acha- 

^1  faulty  in  practice. 

.  mentioned,  this  volume  contains 

^  a  Marchioness  de  Barbantane^ 

ii  ambassador  at  Florence;  and 

whose  name  is  not  given,  but 

HI  authority,  as  he  is  entreated  to 

\  I  ufortimate  citizen  of  Geneva,  on 

ity,  and  to  protect  him  from  the 

*\  against  him  some  years  before, 

U'e  thought  at  first  that  this  gen- 

]  resident  Malesherbes,  who  is  re- 

riiier  and  patron  of  Rousseau,  and 

iiie  facts  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  let- 

is  done  away  by  the  subsequent  in- 

diird  person.      There  is  also  one 

a%  written  at  the  commencement  of 

ikn  published  before;  one  to  the 

Monsieur  Meuron,  all  on  the  subject 

rrom  his  persecutors;  with  two  from 

i  Goveriior  of  the  Principality  of  Neufcha- 

ngsia,  to  the  Countess  de  Boumers,  ofieringp 

protectiGHj  and  that  of  his  sovereign,  to 

^but  nono  ot  these  possess  any  peculiar  in- 

its  of  the  handsome  quarto,  entitled  **  Pri- 
c  of  David  Hume,  with  several  distinguish^ 
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ler  de.divulguer  les  premiers  xnoaremens  d'un  coenr  grierement  Uess^,  que  Im 
nisoii  n  a  pu  enooze  dompter  ?  Pourquoi  vous  derober  la  plus  noble  ven- 
geance qu'on  pnisse  prendre  d'un  ennemi^  d'nn  ingrat^  on  plutot  d'nn  mal-. 
neurenx^  que  les  passions  et  son  humeur  atrabilaire  ^are^  (8onffi*ez  cet  adou^. 
dssement)  celle  de  Taccabler  de  votre  superiorite^  de  FeUouirpar  F^clat  de. 
oefte  vertu  ineme>  qu'il  veat  meconnoitre  ?" 

•  ^  An  reste>  si  ces  plaintes  ne  sont  fondeea  que  sur  la  phrase  qu'on  vous  at« 
txibu^^  on  peut  dire  que  son  amour-propre  est  trop  faale  a  blesser^  puisque 
cette  phrase  est  plutot  un  satire  contre  le  pouvoir  arbitraire^  que  contre  luiw 
Se  laisser  idler  a  cette  violence^  sur  une  simple  raillerie ;  passer  toute  borne  ^ 
Ofublier  tout  devoir^  c'est  un  exces  d'orgueil  bien  criminel.  S'il  vous  a  era 
de  moitie  de  toute  la  lettre^  cela  Texcuse  un  peu  phis,  mais  non  pas  assez. 
Mais  vous^  au  lieu  de  vous  irriter  contre  im  malheureux  qui  ne  peut  vouft 
nuire^  et  qui  serulne  entierement  lui-meme^  qui  n'a vez- vous  Jaisse  agir  cette 
pitie,  generalises  dont  vous  etes  si  susceptible  ?  Vous  eussiez  <^vite  un  edat 
qui  scandalise^  qui  divise  les  esprits,  qui  flatte  la  malignity,  qui  amuse,  aux. 
oepens  de  tous  deux^  les  gens  oisifs  et  inconsider^,  qui  iait  faire  des  r6> 
Anions  injurieuses^  et  renouvelle  les  clamours  contre  les  philosophes  et  la^ 
philosophic.  J'ose  croire  que  si  vous  eussiez  ete  aupres  de  moi>  lorsque  cette 
cruelle  offense  vous  a  ete  faite^  elle  vous  eut  inspire  plus  de  compassion  que 
de  oolere." 

"  Apres  ce  trait  de  passion^  apres  tout  ce  que  vous  avez  dit  et  iait,  les  re» 
flexions  que  je  vous  communiqueroiss  les  oonseils  que  je  pourrois  vous  don- 
ner^  seroient  inutiles.  Nous  etes  trop  confirm^  dans  votre  opinion^  trop 
^z^gAge^  ^trop  soutenu  dans  votre  colere^  pour  m'^uter.  Peu  s^en  faut^ 
que  je  ne  bnile  ce  que  j'ai  dejd  ^crit.  Au  reste  vous  aurez  ici  un  parti  nom- 
bieux^  compose  de  tous  eeux  qui  seront  diarmes  de  vous  voir  agir  comme  un 
homme  ordinaire.  Ce  n'est  pas  un  m^ocre  avantage  pour  ceux,  qui  ne 
pouvoient  atteindre  jusqu'sL  votre  hauteur^  de  vous  rapprocher^  tant  soit  peu> 
de  la  leur." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  thing  like  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  this  famous  dispute.  The  present  correspond- 
ence does  not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  throw  any  new  light  on  it. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  perceive  that  the  conduct  of  Rousseau  de- 
served all  the  harsh  epithets  with  which  it  has  been  loaded.  Ab- 
surd and  inexcusable  as  it  was,  it  proceeded  less  from  the  delibe- 
rate malignity  imputed  to  him,  than  from  his  brooding  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  that  irkaginationjftnifftituse,  as  he  him- 
self  has  well  expressed  it,  qui  sur  un  mot  porti  toui  a  Teaftreme, 
excited,  in  all  probability,  by  something  like  an  air  of  patronage 
and  superiority,  which  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  have  assumed  towards 
him.  Of  this  the  letters  now  published  afford  many  traces ;  and 
even  the  excess  of  displeasure  which  the  latter  felt  and  expressed 
conveys  the  impression  of  a  mortified  vanity,  disappointed  of  the 
gratitude  and  dependence  on  which  it  had  counted.  Tims  he 
boasts  that  his  friendship  to  Rousseau  has  been  unbounded  and 
uninterrupted,  and  that  the  smallest  part  of  it  only  has  as  yet 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  He  complains  of  the  trou- 
ble he  has  been  put  to,  and  the  vexations  he  has  undergone, 
merely  on  account  of  his  singular  friendship  and  attention  to  this 
most  atrocious  seelerat     He  declares,  that  *<  the  quarrel  never 
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^  can.  be  made  up,  for  the  cause  stiU  remains,  tIz.  hisoU^tion» 
<^  tQ  me,,iy}ych  be  can  never  forgive.^  He  d^oounces  tbe  conduct^ 
of  Bpusseau  as  a  cool  and  deUoerale  attempt  to  stab  him.  He^ 
asserts  jti^t  <<  his  rage,  if  real,  was  not  the  result  of  a  8u4dei]^pafrn 
<<  sion  in  him,  bu^t  had  been  secretly  boiling  in  his  breast  near 
<^  three  months,  and  had  never  relented  a  moment,  evqn  while  I 
<<  was  rendering  him  the  greatest  services  ;'^  and  that  "  every  imet 
<<  must  turn  their  back  on  so  false,  sp  ui^ateful,  so  malicious^ 
<<  and  so  dangerous  a  mortal.'^  All  this  plainly  betrays  that 
mixture  of  motives  firom  which  human  bene^cence  is  seldom  free« 
and  that  egotistical  expectation  of  thanks  and  attachment  which 
generally  helps  to  jw-oduce  the  ingratitude  of  which  it  loudly 
complains.  True  disinterested  benevolence  is  never  bitter  or 
outrageous,  disdains  to  upbraid  those  who  have  benefited  by  ita 
exertions,  and  spurns  the  very  idea  of  complaint  against  even  the 
most  unworthy  returns  to  its  kindness.  Madame  de  Bouffler's 
way  of  thinking  is  far  more  noble  and  generous  than  that  of  her 
admirer.  It  is  mortifying  to  think  of  the  union  in  her  case  of 
sentiment  so  just  with  conduct  so  incorrect-— to  contemplate  a  cha- 
racter so  excellent  in  theory,  and  faulty  in  practice. 

Be^des  those  we  have  ^ready  mentioned,  this  volume  contains 
five  letters  from  Mr.  Hume  to  a  Marchioness  de  Barbantane^ 
whose  husband  was  the  French  ambassador  at  Florence ;  and 
two  to  a  gentleman  in  France,  whose  name  is  not  given,  but 
who  must  have  been  a  person  in  authority,  as  he  is  entreated  to 
procure  some  indulgence  to  the  unfortunate  citizen  of  Geneva,  on 
the  score  of  his  presumed  insanity,  and  to  protect  him  from  the 
consequences  of  an  arrest  issued  against  him  some  years  before^ 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  We  thought  at  first  that  this  gen- 
tleman bad  been  the  amiable  President  Malesherbes,  who  is  re- 
fisrred  to  repeatedly  as  an  admirer  and  patron  of  Bousseau,  and 
as  being  acq^uaintea  with  some  facts  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  let- 
ters ;  but  that  impression  was  done  away  by  the  subsequent  in- 
troduction of  his  name  in  the  third  person.  There  is  also  one 
letter  from  Rousseau  to  Hume,  written  at  the  commencement  of 
their;  correspondence^  and  often  published  before;  one  to  the 
Earl  Marshal,  and  one  to  a  Monsieur  Meuron,  all  on  the  subject 
of  his  seeking  an  asyhim  from  his  persecutors ;  with  two  from 
the  Earl  Marshal,  then  Governor  of  the  Principality  of  Neufcha- 
tel  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  the  Countess  de  Boufflers,  pfieringp 
through  her,  his  own  protection,  and  that  of  his  sovereign,  to 
the  author  of  Emilius ; — but  none  ot  these  possess  any  peculiar  in- 
terest. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  handsome  quarto,  entitled  "  Pri- 
"  vate  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  with  several  distinguish* 
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<*  ed  Persons.'"  The  high  name  and  acknowledged  eminence  of 
that  gentleman  naturally  attracted  our  attention,  and  excited  our 
curiosity,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  derived  much  instruc 
tion  or  amusement  from  the  perusal.  The  letters  are  indeed  in 
general  playful  and  lively — ^sometimes  graceftd  and  aifiPeedonate^ 
But  they  disgust  us  frequently  with  their  affectation— disclose  no 
fiew  facts — throw  little  additional  light  on  the  character  of  the 
writers,  and  lower  rather  than  raise  their  claims  to  our  respect. 
We  have  already  intimated  our  disapprobation  of  the  vanity,  egot« 
ism,  and  consequent  violence  of  the  Scotch  philosopher,  so  incon- 
sistent  with  the  mildness,  equanimity,  and  moderation  for  which 
he  has  generally  obtained  credit ;  and  we  have  also  reprobated 
the  loose  and  apologetic  style  in  which  the  grossest  immoralitjr  is 
mentioned  and  palliated.  We  will  not  pollute  our  pages  with 
the  flippant  and  profane  allusions  by  which  those  pretended  phi- 
losophers often  insinuate  their  contempt  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  the  whole  is  of  a  piece — that  the 
lives  of  the  women  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  irreligious  notions  and  free  systems  of  morality  inculcated  by 
their  male  correspondents ;  and  that  this  volume  affords  abun- 
dant proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  a  close  connection  between 
the  scepUcal  tenets  of  the  men  of  letters,  and  the  horrid  dissolute- 
ness of  manners  which  prevailed  in  France  amongst  the  higher 
orders,  at  the  period  when  the  correspondence  here  preserved  was 
carried  on.  This  is  a  subject  of  awful  and  appalling  importance, 
but  one  which  we  must  not  attempt  at  present  to  follow  out  in 
all  its  bearings.  In  the  frightful  convulsions  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, emanating  in  a  great  measure  from  the  diflusion  of 
those  tenets,  and  the  prevalence  of  that  immorality,  a  warning  has 
been  sent,  a  lesson  read  to  mankind,  against  throwing  loose  the 
anchor  of  their  faith,  and  violating  the  sanctity  of  domestic  mo- 
rals. We  tremble  lest  the  wammg  be  in  vain.  Against  the 
abuse  of  past  lessons,  even  the  present  publication  holds  out  a  sa- 
lutary caution.  It  marks  the  natural  and  necessary  progress 
from  infidelity  to  criminal  gallantry,  and  from  both  to  the  over- 
turn of  all  social  institutions.  It  teaches  philosophers  to  seek 
truer  wisdom  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  paradoxical  speculations 
of  Hume  and  Rousseau, — the  great  and  fair  of  the  earth  to 
cultivate  a  purer  morality  than  is  taught  by  the  example  of  th© 
Countess  de  Boufflers  or  Madame  D'Epinay. 
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Art*  II.— 1.  A  Father's  Gift  to  his  Children;  being  a  Short 
View  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  a  Lay^ 
MAN,  24mo.  Pp.  144. 

2.  A  Father'' s  Second  Present  to  his  Family ;  or  a  short  De» 
numstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  rf  God^^-and  a  Ro^ 
man  Philosopher'* s  Visit  to  Jeritsalem  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
xtnth  his  supposed  ructions  and  reasonings  there.  By  the 
same  Author.  ^4nio.  Pp.  272* 

Both  being  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  Young  Persons, 
and  presented  by  the  Author  to  his  own  Family.  Edinburgh, 
Oliver  &  Boyd. 

Vt  E  are  not  addicted  to  an  extratagant  admiration  of  the  times 
that  are  past ;  nor  are  we  of  the  number  of  those  who  think  that 
all  virtue  died  wi^h  our  fathers ; — ^yet  we  will  confess,  that  we  re- 
gret the  days  when  almost  every  Scottish  parent  was  qualified  to 
teach  his  cnildren  the  precepts  of  Christianity  with  his  own  lips, 
and  gave  them  a  fair  example  of  the  Christian  character  in  his  own 
life.  Instruction,  communicated  in  the  domestic  circle,  has^^this  im- 
portant advantage,  that  the  scholar  loves  and  venerates  his  teacher. 
The  child  naturally  looks  on  his  father  as  the  wisest,  the  most , 
powerftd,  and  the  best  of  men.  He  loves  him,  moreover,  as  the 
oestower  of  all  the  good  thiitgs  which  he  enjoys ;  and  this  admira- 
tion and  attachment  give  to  his  instructions  a  weight  of  authomty 
which  cannot  be  possessed  by  any  other  human  being.  The  ar- 
rangements of  society,  generally  speaking,  may  forbid  its  operation 
to  any  great  extent,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  is  concerned ;  but 
the  case  is  not  a  little  different,  we  conceive,  as  to  religion. 

There  has  been  in  Scotland  for  generations  past,  and,  notwith- 
standing our  degeneracy,  there  is  still  to  be  found  in  it,  in  all  the 
ranks  of  society  down  to  the  very  lowest,  an  accuracy  and  extent  of 
religious  knowledge  that  peculiarly  fits  the  paiTent  to  take  into  his 
own  hands  the  instruction  of  his  children  in  this  important  particular; 
and  for  our  own  part,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  delightful  sight, 
than  that  of  a  father  seated  amid  a  group  of  happy  cnildren  on  a 
Sabbath  evening,  teaching  them  their  duty  in  the  world,  and  point- 
ing out  to  them  their  prospects  beyond  it.  In  such  a  circle  there 
is  no  taint  of  earth,  except  such  as  adheres  to  those  feelings  of  love 
and  harmony  by  which  its  members  are  united.  This  is  always 
an  interesting  occupation, — ^but  more  peculiarly  so  among  the  lower 
classes  of  society.  Sabbath  is  almost  the  only  day  on  which  the 
peasant  enjoys  the  company  of  his  children.  It  is  on  that  day 
chiefly  that  he  has  the  means  of  judging  of  their  tempers  and  cha- 
acters  and  intellectual  capacities,  and  of  strengthening  those  ties 
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that  bind  them  to  himself  and  to  one  another ;  and  it  is  on  that 
day  of  leisure  and  sacred  repose,  therefore,  that  he  feels  the  ftill  joy 

-  and  the  true  consequenee  c^  a  parent.  The  cottage  thus  becomes 
the  school  of  the  domestic  and  social  virtues ;  and  when  the  father 
reads  to  his  children  the  sacred  volume,  and  unfolds  to  them  the 

-  plan  of  redemption  which  it  contains,  he  is  invested  with  a  dignity  of 
character,  which  none  of  the  sages  of  antiquity  ever  possessed.  This  is 
neither  a  mere  thepry,  nor  a  picture  drawn  from  fancy.  In  our  ten- 
derest  recollecticms  of  times  long  past,  we  still  hear  the  moral  and 
rdigious  lesson  pouring  in  music  from  the  lips  of  the  kindest  and 
the  best  of  fathers ;  we  still  see  the  glance  of  satisfaction  with 
which  the  good  old  man  regarded  us,  when  we  listened  to  his  in- 
structions ;  and  we  can  never  forget  the  beam  of  delight  that  spark- 
led in  the  eye  of  the  brother  or  sister,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  his  praises.  To  aid  the  parent  in  the  exercise  of  this  surpass- 
ing duty,  is,  we  think,  to  confer  on  him  a  most  essential  benefit;  nor 
can  we  conceive  the  exertions  of  a  cultivated  mind  to  have  been 
better  directed,  than  in  preparing  works  which,  by  their  brevity, 
.simplicity,  and  perspicuity,  may  be  suited  to  the  understandings  of 
,the  young;  while  by  the  force  and  truth  of  their  reasonings,  Jthey 

may  carry  conviction  to  their  minds,  touching  the  most  important 
subjects  which  can  interest  the  thoughts  of  human  beings. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  perusal  of  two  little 
works,  which  seem  to  us  emincaitly  to  excel  in  these  qualities, — 
«  A  Fatiher's  Gift",  and  "  Second  Present  to  his  Family,"  by  a  Lay- 
.man.  The  author,  who  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,*-^  Writer  to 
the  Signet,  informs  us,  in  a  modest  preface  to  the  first  of  these 
treatises,  entitled,  ^^  A  Short  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity," that  it  was  drawn  up  by  him  many  y^ars  ago  for  his  own  sa- 
.tisfacti^n,  aad  that  in  doing  so,  it  was  his  object,  as  &i  as  possi- 
ble, to  4pp}y  the  modes  of  investigation  in  use  in  the  courts  in 
which  he  practised,  to  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.  In 
our  opinion,  h^  has  been  completely  successful.  He  has  brought 
into  a  narrow  compass  all  the  leading  arguments,  and  in  enforcing 
themi  by  suitable  lUustications,  he  has,  to  use  the  language  of  his 
pwn  c^ling,  ^^  made  out  his  case." 

We  oannot  give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of  the  author^s  arrange- 
ment and  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  than  by  quoting  his  own 
.words,  in  an  introductoxy  lett^  prefixed  to  it. 

'*  To  nve  a  general  outlme  of  the  treaaise^  I  shall  now  mention  the  sub- 
jects of  me  several  chapters  of  which  it  consists..  They  are  the  following, 
viz. — 

'^  In  Chap.  1. 1  have  shown  that  there  is  little  in  those  presumptions  that 
:havebaeii  sometimes  supposed  to  lie  gainst  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
JReve^ation. 

"  In  Ch^p.  H.  I  have  shown  that  the  way  was  paved  for  the  introductipn 
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c£  it  by  the  Jewish  dispensatioii,  and  the  polity  and  rel^^ioD  of  ihaX  people, 
which  were  in  themselyes  extremely  remarkable. 

"  In  Chap.  III.  I  haye  shown  that  the  Christian  religion^  when  it  arriyed, 
was  such  as  was  to  haye  b^n  expected ;  and  that  all  the  sound  presumptiona 
are  in  its  fayour. 

''  Haying  laid  this  foundation,  I  haye  next  considered  the  Scriphtres,  the 
«acred  reooras  of  our  religion*'  Thus, 

'^  In  Qiap.  IV.  I  haye  endeayour^  to  show  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Gospels,  such  as  we  haye  thera, 
are,  in  genera!,  the  books  whidi  they  bear  to  be ;  and  were  written  at  Uie 
times,  and  by  the  authors,  by  whom  they  are  said  to  haye  been  composed. 

'^  In  Chap.  V.  I  haye  endeayoured  to  daow  their  veracity^  or  that  tne  con- 
tents of  them  are  true ;  and  that  the  eyents  mentioned  in  uem  actually  hap- 
pened. 

'^  In  Chap.  VI.  I  haye  shown  that  the  mission  of  our  Sayiour  was  fbre- 
told  by  propnecies,  and  proyen  by  miracles.    And, 

''  In  the  Vir.  and  concluding  Chap.  I  haye  remarked  the  miraculoos 
hand  of  the  Deity,  which  protected  and  fostered  the  religion  of  his  S<hi,  in 
its  wonderful  propagation  m  the  world,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstadea 
which  impeded  it."    Pp.  19,  20. 

On  each  of  these  heads  he  has  said  enough  to  prove  his  position  ; 
though  from  the  brevity  of  discussion,  there  is  no  danger  of  fatigtiing 
the  mind  of  the  young  reader.  All  the  arguments  have  their  due 
proportion  and  proper  place ;  and  they  are  given  in  a  style  so  correct 
and  simple  as  to  prove  that,  though  ornament  is  not  neglected,  the 
author'^s  grand  object  is  to  convey  mstruction  rather  than  to  amuse 
the  fancy  or  dazzle  the  imagination.  In  perusing  this  valuable  lit- 
tle volume,  while  we  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  each  of  the  sub- 
ordinate pajrts,  we  are  never  for  a  moment  suffered  to  lose  sight  c^ 
the  main  scope  and  tendency  of  the  whole.  We  obtain  a  birdVeye 
view  of  the  subject,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression,  and 
its  general  mass  is  at  one  glance  presented  to  our  view.  In  his  con- 
clusions, which  axe  dr^wn  firom  premises  that  no  reasonable  person 
oaxk  deny,  the  author  is  strictly  logical,  and  indeed  attains  to  a  pre- 
osion  almost  mathematical.  Yet  while  he  might  seem  solicitous 
aix)ut  convincing  the  judgment  only,  there  is  in  his  manner  an  ar« 
dour  and  a  warmth  calculated  to  gain  the  heart  and  captivate  the 
affections.  Even  a  young  person  may  peruse  the  whole  at  one 
reading ;  and  if  the  judicious  parent  exj^ain  and  aiibrcie  it  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  he  must  rise  from  the  perusal 
with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  furnished 
with  surguments  by  which  he  may  remove  the  doubts  of  the  waverr 
ing  and  confound  the  cavils  of  the  sceptic  and  the  infidel.  We 
have  ourselves  more  than  once  made  the  trial  on  young  people  of 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  we  have  never  found  it  to 
fail- 

''  The  Father^s  Second  Present'^  contains  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct treatises ;  the  first  is  '<  A  Short  Demonstraticm  of  die  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God ;''  the  second  is  entitled,  "  A  Philosopher's 
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Visit  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  both  adapted  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  Young  Persons.'' 

In  the  first,  the  existence  and  great  attributes  of  the  Deity  are 
proved  from  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  universe.  Here,  too, 
the  author  has  given  a  rapid  and  concise  view  of  his  arguments, 
and  without  aiming  ac  any  display  of  eloquence,  into  which,  on 
such  a  subject,  a  less  skilful  writer  might  have  been  tempted, 
he  rises  with  his  theme,  and  as  he  casts  his  eye  on  the  glories  of 
the  outer  porch  of,  the  temple  of  the  Almighty,  he  catches  irl^  in- 
spiration of  his  subject,  and  succeeds  in  imparting  it  to  the  mind  of 
his  reader. — In  the  "  Philosopher's  Visit  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
time  of  Christ,"  the  sublime  doctrines  and  lessons  of  Christianity 
are  contrasted  with  the  foolish  fables  of  the  mythology  and  the 
gross  morals  of  the  heathens.  This  essay  is  not  equal  to  the  '^  Fa- 
ther's First  Gift"  in  closeness  and  severity  of  reasoning ;  because, 
as  stated  in  its  preface,  it  is  meant  as  an  illustration  and  extension 
of  the  arguments  adduced  in  that  first  work,  rather  than  as  a  sepa- 
rate whole.  More  latitude  was  allowed  therefore ;  and  the  two 
taken  together^  form  a  valuable  little  system  on  their  most  import- 
ant sul^€|ct.  In  each  of  the  Essays  of  this  second  volume,  a  ficti- 
tious character  is  introduced;  but  in  both  he  might  have  been 
spared,  for  the  author  himself  appears  in  every  sentence. 

It  is  diflScult  to  quote  from  an  abridged  view  of  any  subject ;  but 
the  follpwing  passages,  taken  almost  at  random,  form  no  unfavour- 
able specimen  of  the  author  s  manner  and  style.  The  first  is  from 
the  **  Father's  Gift,"  and  relates  to  the  miraculous  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  the  world,  on  its  first  promulgation. 

*^  Such  are  the  proofs  which  have  heen  stfibrded  us  of  the  coming  of  Jesus.. 
The  HISTORY  OF  HIS  RELIGION^  and  its  propagation  upon  earthy  have  also 
in  them  something  so  uncommon,  as  clearly  to  denote  its  divine  origin. 
Though  the  first  teachers  of  his  faith  were  hut  ohscure  fishermen  on  the  lake 
Tiherias,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  opposition  which  they  met  with,  the 
apostle  could,  in  little  more  than  thirty  years  after  his  ascension,  assert  with 
truth,  tfiat  the  gospel  had  heen  preacned  ''  to  every  creature  who  is  under 
Leaven,"  that  is,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  dominions  of  Rome.    The 
state  of  the  world  had  heen  wisely  arranged  by  Providence  for  its  more  easy 
reception.    While  the  Romans  had  *'  trode  down  the  kingdoms,"  according 
to  the  prophetic  description  of  Daniel,  and  ^^  by  their  exceeding  strengS 
had  devoured  the  whole  earth,"  they  had  at  the  same  time  civOized  the  na^ 
tlons;   and,  while  they  oppressed  mankind,  they  united  them  together. 
The  same  laws  were  almost  everywhere  established;  the  same  languages 
were  understood ;  and  peace,  m  general,  prevailed  through  the  wide  extent 
o£  llieir  mighty  empire, — ^the  whole  producing  a  situation  most  favourable, 
to  the  propagation  of  a  religion  like  that  of  Christ.    And  this  view  of  the 
subject  is  splendid  and  magnificent  in  the  highest  degree. — That  the  Ro- 
mans, the  noblest  people  that  ever  entered  upon  the  stage  of  this  worlds 
should,  without  their  knowledge,  be  no  more  than  instruments  in  the  divine 
hand,  for  the  spreading  of  liis  religion ;  that  those  wise  statesmen  should 
have  reasoned,  and  those  victorious  generals  should  have  fought,  that  man- 
kind might-the  more  easily  and  readily  embrace  tlie  Christian  faith !    The 
cross  which^  on  the  hill  of  Calvary,  was  designed  as  an  instrument  c^  igno^^ 
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miny  and  deaths  *'  came  at  last  to  be  assumed  as  the  diadoction  of  die  most 
powerful  monarchs ;  to  wave  in  the  banners  of  victorious  armies^  and  to 
shine  on  palaces  and  on  churehes.**  '^  The  least  of  ail  seeds  grew  up^  and 
waxed  a  great  tree,  and  spread  out  its  branches,"  "  The  stone  which  was 
cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  shaU  itself  become  a  great  moun- 
tain, and  fill  the  earth."    Pp.  98—100. 

The  other  passage  to  which  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  is  taken  from  the  "  Second  Present,''  and  is  on  the  subject 
of  a  particular  providence. 

*'  And  here  let  us  not  suppose,  from  the  regularity  of  the  works  of  the 
Almighty,  that  having  produced  that  system  which  we  have  been  contem- 
plating, ne  ever  withdraws  himself  for  a  moment  from  any  of  the  parts  of 
his  creation.  He  who  sustains  the  life  of  the  minutest  animalcule,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  launches  along  the  comets,  is  omnipresent  and  omniscient, 
and  govemeth  all.  The  particular  providence  of  God,  however,  as  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  man  as  a  free  agent,  is  among  the  difficulties  which  en- 
circle this  great  subject.  But  as  an  affectionate  earthly  parent  still  bends  a 
friendly  eye  towards  a  son,  though  he  is  set  out  into  the  world,  leading  him 
with  his  counsel,  and  protecting  him  with  his  influence,  may  we  not  suppose 
also  our  heavenly  Father,  though  he  worketh  unseen,  to  turn  towards  us  his 
children  his  fostering  care,  to  prompt  us  to  do  well,  to  strengthen  our  good 
resolutions,  to  shield  us  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  to  guard  us  in  that  of 
temptation  ?  Nor  let  us  doubt  of  his  government,  because  in  that,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  we  cannot  ^^omprehend  his  doings.  The  events  of  it 
^e  as  unexpecte4  as  our  foresight  is  limited.  The  brethren  of  Joseph  wer0 
but  selling  a  slave,  while  the  Ruler  of  nations  was  in  him  sending  a  prime 
minister  into  Egypt,  and  forming  an  important  Knk  in  the  history  of  man. 
While  a  late  haughty  conqueror  thought  he  was  paving  his  way  to  the  sub^ 
jugatioQ  of  a  powerful  empire,  he  was  but  an  instrument  in  the  Almighty's 
hand  to  forge  the  bolts  of  nis  omx^  captivity,  and  bring  back  the  peace  of  the 
civilized  world. '    Pp.  66 — 57. 

The  author  has  prefaced  eacih  of  these  volumes  by  a  letter  to  his 
children,  of  which  we  are  uncertain  whether  we  should  most  admire 
the  kindly  feelings  of  the  parent,  or  the  good  sense  and  zeal  pf  the 
religious  instructor. 

We  believe  one  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  to  be,  that 
parents  in  general  have  been  contented  to  lay  before  their  children 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  matters  of  belief,  without  either  fur- 
nishing them  with  the  evidences  of  the  truth,  or  training  them  at 
all  to  reason  upon  them.  This  might  be  sufficient,  were  there  no 
false  teachers  abroad ;  did  not  a  Hume  dazzle  and  mislead  the  un- 
derstanding by  his  elegant  and  seductive  sophistry,  or  a  Paine 
storm  it  by  the  impious  boldness  of  his  assertions ;  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  many  a  young  man  might  have  been  saved  from  infi- 
delity in  the  year  1793,  when  the  monstrous  abortions  of  that  last- 
mentioned  daring  infidel  made  their  appearance,  had  he  been  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  evidences  of  Qur  faith.^-In  this  view, 
we  consider  these  modest  performances  an  important  boon  be- 
stowed on  the  rising  generation ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  them 
to  their  perusal,  wishing  that  they  may  derive  from  them  ^U  tbd 
benefit  which  they  are  so  well  calculated  to  confer. 

YQl^.  V.  vo.  II.  JC 
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Art.  III.— ^  Narraiive  of  the  Pdiikaland  MiVUary  Trcmsac-' 
fioTw  of  British  Indiay  under  the  Administration  of  the  Mar^ 
guis  <^  Hastings,  1813  to  1818.  By  H.  T.  Prinsep,  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service,  Bengal, 
London.  Murray,  1820,   Pp.  494.    4to. 

In  directing  our  attention  to  the  present  work  of  Mr.  Prinsep, 
in  which  he  gives  m  account  of  the  wars  in  which  India  has 
been  recently  involved,  under  the  administration  of  Marquis 
Hastings,  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  perplex  either  ourselves 
or  our  readers  with  the  details  of  Indian  politics.  It  is  wonderr 
ful,  indeed,  to  contemplate  the  vast  ascendancy  which  Great 
Britain  has  acquired  on  the  continent  of  India  by  the  .over- 
ruling influence  of  her  policy  and  her  arms — ^how  skilfully  her 
warriors  and  statesmen  have  improved  every  opportunity  for 
farthering  their  schemes  of  universal  dominion — with  what  art 
and  management  they  have  disposed  all  the  members  of  their 
extensive  and  mighty  empire  into  one  grand  scheme  of  alliance 
and  subordination,  which  they  can  always  wield  at  pleasure  to 
their  own  purposes^ — what  unity  has  always  animated  their 
counsels — with  what  vigour  their  well-digested  plans  have  been 
executed — apd  with  what  apparent  ease  they  have  uniforrar 
ly  prostrated  all  resistance  to  their  wide-extending  power.  All 
this  it  is  curious  to  contemplate,  and  to  consider  such  a  strange, 
imomalous,  and  unexampled  domination  of  a  few  foreigners  over 
vast  and  populous  empires.  But  to  describe  historically,  and  in 
detail,  all  the  different  members  of  the  confederacy  which  is  thus 
Jield  together  by  British  influence,  and  to  explain  in  what  rela^ 
ition  each  stands  U>  the  grand  moving  power  which  gives  life  and 
unity  to  the  whole,  involving,  as  it  must,  many  barbarous  pames, 
finknown  and  uncouth  to  British  ears,  would  afford  neither 
amusement  nor  instruction ;  and  we  doubt  whether  any  of  our 
readers  would  follow  so  tiresome  a  detail. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  try  so  dangerous  an  experiment  upon 
their  patiencp.  The  work  of  Mr.  Prinsep  contmns  a,  very  clear 
and  condensed  aceount  of  the  military  transactions  in  India, 
(during  the  years  1817  and  1818 ;  of  the  nature  of  the  Pindaree 
war,  ^s  well  as  of  the  other  ivars  which  sprang  out  of  that  con^ 
test ;  of  the  general  and  successful  result  of  the  whole ;  ^nd  of 
the  important  accession^  both  6f  territory  and  influence,  which 
accruea  to  the  British  in  India,  from  the  humiliation  or  destruc- 
tion of  every  rival  power.  Mr.  Prinsep,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state,  is  a  civil  servant  qf  the  .JEast  India  Company  in  Bengal. 
We  cannot,  of  coursci  expect  from  him  that  tone  of  bold  and 
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fearless  remark,  which  distinguishes  other  writers  on  the  same 
subject :  some  partiality  towards  that  power  on  whose  favour  he 
depends  for  advancement,  may  be  naturally  looked  for;  and  Mr, 
Prinsep  will  accordingly  be  found  to  be  liberal  of  praise,  and 
sparing  of  censure.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  candid  and  liberal 
in  his  views,  and  he  never  attempts  to  gloss  over  iniquity  or 
cruelty,  either  by  a  concealment,  or  by  a  misrepresentation  of 
facts ;  but,  stating  the  transaction  fairly,  he  leaves  it,  without 
comment,  to  the  reprobation  of  his  readers.  His  style  is  fluent 
and  vigorous ;  and,  considering  that  he  has  compressed  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  an  ordinary-sized  quarto  volume,  the  com- 
plicated transactions,  whether  warUke  or  political,  of  two  event- 
ful years,  we  cannot  see  that  he  can  be  justly  accysed  of  being  , 
dither  tedious  or  difiuse. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  by  our  readers,  that  we  hold  our 
Indian  empire  by  the  tenure  of  our  superior  power  alone.  '  It  is 
not  in  nature,  indeed,  that  we  should  rule  over  so  many  prostrate 
Or  dependent  states  by  any  other  principle.  It  is  impossible  that 
a  subdued  enemy  can  be  well  affected  to  his  conqueror.  The 
seeds  of  incurable  jealousy  are  sown,  indeed,  in  the  very  situa- 
tion of  the  two  parties :  the  one,  anxious  to  secure  his  conquest, 
and  to  confirm  the  thraldom  of  his  new  dependent ;  and  the 
other,  equally  impatient  of  the  degrading  yoke,  and  eager  16 
cast  it  OH.  Applying  this  principle  to  our  Indian  empire,  it  is 
manifest,  that  this  vast  political  mass  cannot  depend  for  its  ex- 
istence on  any  natural  tie  oi  subordination  or  policy ;  there  can 
be  no  feeling  of  affection  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered ;  the  weak  must  no  doubt  yield  obedience  to  the  strong ; 
but  it  is  not  a  willing  obedience— they  do  not  like  the  subjection 
to  wMch  they  ai^e  compelled,  and  they  naturally  grasp  at  the 
first  opportunity  which  offers,  for  the  recovery  of  their  indepen- 
dence. 

Such,  then,  is  the  relation  in  which  the  British  government 
stands  to  the  various  powers  in  India,  some  of  them  reduced  to 
absolute  dependence— others  independent,  but  jealous  of  pur, 
great  and  growing  power.  The  British  are  naturally  watchful 
of  every  movement  among  the  native  powers— they  are  always 
ready  to  suspect  disaffection,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  gener- 
ally exists,  and  only  waits  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  break 
forth.  The  Indian  states  consider  the  British  as  the  common 
enen^es  of  their  independence,  in  whose  universal  sway  they 
dread  sooner  or  later  to  be  swallowed  up.  From  such  recipro- 
cal feelings  of  jealousy  and  ill-will,  war  naturally  arises,  and 
peace  seems  indeed  impossible,  except  in  the  extinction  of  one 
or  other  of  these  rival  interests.     To  this  state^  matters  have 
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•ulent  spirits.     But  in  an  era  of  peace  they  became 
10  country,  being  united  together  in  bands,  prey- 
industrious  inhabitants,  and  committing  every  sort 
L  disorder.     At  the  peace  of  1805,  it  was  expected 
orderly  bands  would  quietly  disperse,  and  be  gra- 
ed  in  the  mass  of  the  community.     But  it4iappen« 
ise ;  these  hordes  of  freebooters  continued  every- 
rease  in  numbers  as^  well  as  in  consistency  and 
Scindia  and  Holkar,  probably  from  a  hope  that,  in 
I  war  with  the  British,  they  might  prove  useful  auxi- 
y  did  not  openly  encourage  them,  made  no  active 
r  suppression.  These  predatory  bands  passed  under 
ime  of  the  Findarees,  and  in  1814,  the  actual  mi- 
lich  could  be  mustered  by  them  amounted  to  40,000 
y  had  leaders  appointed,  of  tried  valour  and  enter- 
whom  they  went  on  distant  expeditions  for  the  pur- 
lering  the  peaceful  country.     Several  of  these  ex- 
I  been  attended  with  the  most  signal  success,  and 
[  home  loaded  with  spoil.     The  fame  of  these  ex- 
tracted new  adventurers  to  the  troops  of  the  Pinda- 
ere  farther  recruited  by  deserters  from  the  loose  ca- 
hments  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  who  willingly  re- 
le  precarious  pay  which  they  enjoyed  from  these 
•  chances  of  booty  affotded  under  the  JPindaree  stand- 
mder  was  the  sole  object  of  these  associations,  their 
juliarly  constituted  for  this  especial  purpose.  It  con- 
species  of  irregular  light  cavalry,  trained  to  celerity 
t,  and  to  hard  marching.     With  this  view  it  was 
until  the  rainy  season  should  close,  and  tlfe  rivers 
le  practicable,  to  exercise  the  horses,  and  to  prepare 
-g  marches  and  hard  work.    When  the  season  for 
nmenced,  the  horses  were  shod,  and  a  leader  of  tried 
conduct  was  chosen.     The  expedition  then  set  for-- 
.ting  of  many  thousands  of  freebooters.     Out  of  cve- 
>ut  400  were  well  mounted ;  the  favourite  weapon* 
»oo  spear  from  12  to  18  feet  long ;  but,  as  fire  arms 
'  in  the  attack  of  villages,  every  14th  or  20th  man 
carried  a  matchlock.     Of  the  remaining  600,  400 
intly  mounted  and  variously  armed,  and  the  re-* 
composed  an  irregular  train  of  attendant  slaves  and 
rs,  poorly  mounted  on  wild  horses,  and  keeping  up 
eral  mass  as  they  best  could.     A  body  so  constitut- 
camp  equipage  of  any  kind,  would,  as  may  readilv 
",  move  along  with  a  rapidity  such  as  to  defy  all 
they  were  accordingly  accustomed  to  spread  their 
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now  nearly  been  brought.  The  late  wars,  of  which  Mr.  Prin- 
sep's  work  contains  so  satisfactory  a  narrative,  were  soon  brought' 
to  a  brilliant  close  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  troops ;  and  the  British  have  now  triumphed  over  every 
foe.  There  no  longer  remains  any  power  that  can  oppose  them 
with  the  least  hope  of  success.  The  dependent  states  who  were 
engaged  in  the  late  combination  against  them,  have  been  still 
farther  weakened  and  reduced ;  some  of  them  have  been  for- 
mally incorporated  with  the  British  dominions,  and  their  former' 
rulers  either  expelled,  or  pensioned  off  and  maintained  as  state- 
prisoners  ;  while  the  other  powers  have  become  dependents  on 
British  authority,  with  the  exception  of  Scindia,  who  is.  so  reduc- 
ed, and  so  strictly  watched,  that  the  least  movement  on  his  part 
must  be  the  signal  for  his  immediate  and  certain  destruction.  A 
short  sketch  of  the  state  of  India  previous  to  the  late  wars  will  be 
a  necessary  introduction  to  the  following  abstract  of  Mr.  Prin- 
sep's  work. 

The  relations  formed  by  the  British  with  the  native  powers  of 
India  from  the  time  they  were  fixed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  iand  Sir 
George  Barlow  in  1805,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  of  Has- 
tings in  India  in  the  year  1813,  had  undergone  little  variation. 
But  it  was  manifest  that  this,  like  every  other  settlement  con- 
cluded by  force  of  arms,  would  only  endure  so  long  as  necessity 
enforced  it.  On  every  occasion,  accordingly,  when  the  British 
force  appeared  to  be  seriously  occupied,  symptoms  of  disaffection 
began  to  appear,  and  that  chain  of  subordination  and  dependence 
by  which  the  Anglo-Indian  government  had  bound  the  native 
powers  into  a  species  of  general  league  for  its  own  purposes,  was 
in  danger  of  being  broken.  The  reverses  sustained  by  the  Bri- 
tish at  the  commencement  of  the  Nepaul  war  gave  occasion  to 
the  display  of  this  spirit,  and  it  was  only  by  the  vigorous  move- 
ments of  General  Ouchterlony,  which  brought  that  war  to  a  bril- 
liant close,  and  fully  revived  the  old  and  salutary  terror  of  the 
invincible  superiority  of  the  British  arms,  that  the  disaffection  of 
the  native  powers  was  overawed.  Another  occasion,  however, 
soon  occurred,  in  which  the  native  states,  tempting  their  fate, 
took  up  arms  in  the  vain  hope  of  subverting  the  British  power. 
The  causes  of  this  rash  and  ill-concerted  movement,  we  shall  en- 
deavour briefly  to  explain. 

It  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  felt  as  a  serious  evil  in 
the  Indian  community,  that  owing  to  the  general  and  constant 
turbulence  of  the  country,  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion was  trained  to  habits  of  disorder  and  military  license,  and 
were  unfit  for  any  species  of  quiet  industry.  While  war  raged 
in  the  country,  there  was  abundance  of  legitimate  emplo}rment 
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for  these  turbulent  spirits.  But  in  an  era  of  peace  they  became 
the  pests  of  the  country,  being  united  together  in  bands,  prey- 
ing upon  the  industrious  inhabitants,  and  committing  every  sort 
of  cruelty  and  disorder.  At  the  peace  of  1805,  it  was  expected 
that  these  disorderly  bands  would  quietly  disperse,  and  be  gra- 
dually absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the  community.  But  it-happen- 
ed far  otherwise ;  these  hordes  of  freebooters  continued  every- 
where to  increase  in  numbers  as^  well  as  in  consistency  and 
strength,  and  Scindia  and  Holkar,  probably  from  a  hope  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  with  the  British,  they  might  prove  useful  auxi- 
liaries^ if  they  did  not  openly  encourage  them,  made  no  active 
efforts  for  their  suppression.  These  predatory  bands  passed  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Findarees,  and  in  1814,  the  actual  mi- 
Itary  for<?e  which  could  be  mustered  by  them  amounted  to  40,000 
hiorse.  They  had  leaders  appointed,  of  tried  valour  and  enter- 
prise, under  whom  they  went  on  distant  expeditions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plundering  the  peaceful  country.  Several  of  these  ex- 
peditions had  been  attended  with  the  most  signal  success,  and 
had  returned  home  loaded  with  spoil.  The  fame  of  these  ex- 
ploits soon  attracted  new  adventurers  to  the  troops  of  the  Pinda- 
reesj  which  were  farther  recruited  by  deserters  from  the  loose  ca- 
valry establishments  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  who  willingly  re- 
linquished the  precarious  pay  which  they  enjoyed  from  these 
chiefs  for  the  chances  of  booty  affotded  under  the  Pindaree  stand- 
ard. As  plunder  was  the  sole  object  of  these  associations,  their 
force  was  peculiarly  constituted  for  this  especial  purpose.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  species  of  irregular  light  cavalry,  trained  to  celerity 
of  movement,  and  to  hard  marching.  With  this  view  it  was 
customary,  until  the  rainy  season  should  close,  and  tlfe  rivers 
should  become  practicable,  to  exercise  the  horses,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  long  marches  and  hard  work.  When  the  season  for 
marcWng  commenced,  the  horses  were  shod,  and  a  leader  of  tried 
courage  and  conduct  was  chosen.  The  expedition  then  set  for- 
ward, consisting  of  many  thousands  of  freebooters.  Out  of  eve- 
ry 1000  about  400  were  well  mounted ;  the  favourite  weapon* 
was  a  bamboo  spear  from  12  to  18  feet  long ;  but,  as  fire  arms 
were  essential  in  the  attack  of  villages,  every  14th  or  20th  man 
of  the  400  carried  a  matchlock.  Of  the  remaining  600,  400 
were  indifferently  mounted  and  variously  armed,  and  the  re- 
maining 200  composed  an  irregular  train  of  attendant  slaves  and 
camp-followers,  poorly  mounted  on  wild  horses,  and  keeping  up 
with  the  general  mass  as  they  best  could.  A  body  so  constitut- 
ed, without  camp  equipage  of  any  kind,  would,  as  may  readilv 
lie  conceived,  move  along  with  a  rapidity  such  as  to  defy  all 
pursuit,  and  they  were  accordingly  accustomed  to  spread  their 
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devastations  over  hundreds  of  miles  without  ever  being  inter- 
rupted or  overtaken.  Their  cruelties  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Pnnsep. 

'^  As  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  remain  more  than  a  few  hours  <m  the 
same  spot,  the  utmost  dispatch  was  necessary  in  rifling  any  towns  or  villages 
into  which  they  could  force  an  entrance ;  every  one  whose  appearance  indi- 
cated the  probability  of  his  possessing  money^  was  immediately  put  to  the 
moat  horrid  torture^  tiU  he  either  pointed  out  his  hoard  or  died  imder  the 
infliction.  Nothing  was  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  Pindaree  lust  or  avarice  ; 
it  was  dieir  common  practice  to  bum  and  destroy  what  could  not  be  car- 
ried  away,,  and  in  the  wantonness  of  barbarity  to  ravish  and  murder  women 
and  children  under  the  eyes  of  their  husbands  and  parents." 

The  central  position  of  these  free*booters,  in  the  very  heart  of 
India«  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  three  British  presiden* 
eies,  gave  them  great  advantages  for  their  marauding  excursions, 
and  it  was  not  without  alarm  that  the  British  government  con* 
templated  the  growing  consistency  and  numbers  of  this  formida» 
ble  band.  In  the  infancy  of  their  establishment,  however,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nerbuadah,  the  sphere  of  their  devastations 
was  comparatively  confined,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  wasted 
the  surrounding  country,  and  acquired  confidence  in  their  own 
power,  that  they  began  to  extend  their  ravages.  In  1809  and  in 
1818  they  penetrat^  into  the  British  territories,  and  retreated 
in  safety  and  with  abundance  of  spoil.  They  renewed  their  in** 
cursions  in  1815.  A  band  of  8000  Pindarees,  of  all  classes^ 
crossed  the  Nerbuddah,  and  proceeding  northward,  after  sufier* 
ing  a  trifling  loss  from  a  small  body  of  troops  which  they  en- 
countered  under  Major  Eraser,  thev  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Slshnai  which,  happily  proving  to  be  impassable,  the  territories 
of  the  Madras  presidency,  which  lay  on  the  other  side,  were  thus 
secured  from  devastation.  Turning  eastward,  the  freebooters 
proceeded  to  plunder  the  fertile  and  populous  country  along  th^ 
banks  of  the  river  for  several  miles,  committing  every  sort  of 
enormity.  Returning  northward  along  the  line  of  me  rivera 
Gbdaveres  and  Wurda,  they  escaped  with  an  immense  booty, 
and  with  complete  impunity.  The  success  of  this  expedition 
soon  gave  rise  to  a  new  irruption'of  these  destructive  freebooters* 
February  1816,  10,000  of  them,  under  different  leaders,  advan« 
ced  from  the  north,  crossing  the  Nerbuddah,  and  appearing  on 
the  10th  March,  at  the  western  frontier  of  the  district  of  Masu« 
lipatam.  Advancing  northward,  they  made  a  march  next  day 
of  38  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  tliey  plundered  92  villages, 
committing  the  most  horrid  cruelties  on  the  unarmed  and  ijnof* 
fensive  inhabitants.  Next  day  they  marched  88  miles,  and  de- 
stroyed 54?  villages.  Th^y  then  directed  their  course  westward, 
making  a  marchj(^.5d  miles  the  next  day,  and  though  pursued 
by  the  Company's  troops,  the  whole  had  recrossed  the  Nerbuddah 
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on  the  inarch  northward,  with  an  immense  booty,  and  with 
scarcely  any  loss.  It  was  ascertained  from  an  investigation 
set  on  foot  by  the  government,  that  during  the  W  days  those 
marauders  remained  Mrithin  the  Company^s  territories,  182  indi- 
viduals  had  been  put  to  a  cruel  death,  £05  were  found  severely 
wounded,  and  no  less  than  3603  had  been  subjected  to  different 
kinds  of  torture. 

The  attention  of  the  government  was  most  anxiously  directed 
to  the  protection  of  its  oefenceless  subjects  from  these  alarming 
inroads,  and  for  this  purpose,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  a  line  of 
defensive  posts  was  established  along  the  hne  of  Nerbuddah, 
which  extended  across  the  country  foi*  about  150  miles.  This 
line  was,  however,  too  scantily  supplied  with  troops  to  afford  any 
effectual  def^Mse,  some  of  the  posts  being  nearly  90  miles  from 
each  other,  and  indeed  it  is  abundantly  evidait,  that  in  a  war 
purely  defensive,  a  hght  assailant  has  great  advantages,  as  he 
may  always,  by  judidously  choosing  the  proper  point  of  attack; 
contrive  to  penetrate  the  line  of  defence  in  its  weakest  points.  It 
so  happened  in  the  present  case.  The  line  was  passed,  and  the 
country  was  ravaged  as  usual  by  the  Pindaree  hordes;  and 
though,  in  this  case,  some  of  them  urere  overtaken  and  severely 
discomfited  by  the  British  troops,  yet  this  was  more  owing 
to  good  fortune  than  to  any  well  concerted  previous  arrangei. 
ments. 

It  was,  therefore,  resolved,  to  commence  offensive  war  against 
the  Pindareer  ;  and  not  resting  satisfied  with  a  mere  defence  of 
our  frontier,  however  successful,  which  must  be  every  year  re- 
newed at  great  inconvenience  and  expense,  to  pursue  and  utterly 
extirpate  those  lawless  freebooters  in  their  distant  haunts.  F<Mr 
this  purpose,  the  British  rulers  in  India  having  strengthened 
themselves,  as  they  thought,  by  the  co-operation  rf  several  of 
the  native  powers,  with  whom  they  had  concluded  alliances,  em- 
ployed the  rainjr  season  of  1817  in  great  military  preparaticHis 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Pindarees,  and  all  their  adherents 
or  protectors.  In  the  event  of  the  success  of  these  warlike 
sdiemes,  important  plans  of  policy  were  in  contemplation  for  a 
complete  reform  in  the  condition  of  central  India,  the  whole  of 
which  was  in  an  extremely  unsettled  state,  and  was  literally 
torn  in  pieces  by  rival  chiefs,  contending  with  each  other 
lor  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  country.  Amid  these  con- 
flicts, there  was  neither  peace  nor  tranquillity.  Every  petty 
chief  was  constantly  scheming  for  his  own  aggrandizement ;  he 
seized  what  he  coula  lay  hold  of;  force  became  the  standard  of 
right ;  and  every  principle  of  equity  or  policy,  as  well  as  every  es- 
tablished right,  was  set  afloat  and  cast  aboiti.at  the  mercy  of 
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winds  and  waves,  in  this  troubled  sea  of  unsettled  claims.  «  The 
.<^  whole  of  central  India  (Mr.  Prinsep  observes)  was  at  present 
"  the  arena  of  a  general  scramble  for  dominion,''  and  it  was  re-^ 
.quisite  to  terminate  this  scene  of  endless  distraction,  by  fixing 
on  a  definitive  basis  the  respective  rights  of  the  different  claim- 
ants, by  binding  the  whole  in  one  general  league  for  enforcing 
this  settlement,  and  thus  putting  an  end  to  that  lust  oi'  predatory 
adventure,  which  destroyed  the  peace  of  the  country,  while  it 
•corrupted  the  habits  of  the  Indian  population'.  Mr.  Prinsep  ob- 
serves, that  "nothing  short  of  that  inflexible  rigour  of  coi^troul, 
and  irresistible  power  of  enforcing  obedience  to  its  award,  which 
the  British  government  alone  could  exercise,  could  pos^bly  im- 
pose a  due  degree  of  restraint  on  the  passions  and  ambition  ef  a 
host  of  greedy  pretenders,  aspiring  by  right  of  birth,  or  by  the 
sword,  ta  the  territorial  sovereignties  of  this  wide  expanse;" 

Such  was  the  professed  objects  of  this  new  war  undertaken  by 
the  British  in  India*  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  decisive 
and  simple*  It  was  understood  that  the  -different  divisions  of 
Pindorees  were  to  be  cantoned  during  the  rains  in  Malwa,  to  the 
northward  of  the  Nerbuddah;  and,  without  entering  minutely  into 
the  mihtary  movements,  it  will  be  suffident  to  state,  that  from 
the  Deccan  on  the  north,  Bundelcund  on  the  east,  and  Guzarat 
on  the  west,  the  different  corps  of  the  grand  Indian  army  were 
to  advance  as  to  a  common  centre,  pressing  on  the  enemy  on  all 
sides  and  preventing  bis  escape.  This  plan  was  already  in  a  train 
of  execution, — the  different  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan 
■having  arrived  at  the  Nerbuddah,  while  the  Guzerai  force  had 
advanced  from  the  westward  to  Dohud,  and  a  corps  was  also 
stationed  on  the  Chumbul  to  prevent  any  escajpe  in  that  direc- 
tion. But,  in  the  meantime,  the  necessary  occupation  of  our 
armies  in  such  distant  warfare,  developed  the  spirit  of  hostility 
dsit  was  lurking  among  the  native  princesy  some  of  whom  now 
commenced  a  feeble  contest  with  4he  British  for  the  dominion  of 
India.  Among  others,  Bajee  Rao,  the  Peshwa  or  prince  of  Poo*. 
nah,  had  long  been  impatient  of  the  degrading  dependence  in 
which  he  had  been  held,  and  no^  that  the  British  armies  were 
engaged  In  the  north  against  the  Pindarees,  (md  only  one  brigade 
left  at  Poonah,  he  resolved  to  make  one  kstjeffbrt  for  the  reco. 
very  of  his  independence.  He  accordingly  engaged  in  a  rash 
4!ontest  with  the  British,  in  which  prudence,  firmness,  and  va- 
lour, on  the  one  side,  were  contrasted  with  rashness,  pusillanimi^ 
ty,  and  weakness,  on  the  other.  The  first  efforts  of  the  Peshwa's 
troops  were  directed  against  the  brigade  which  was  left  at  Poo- 
nah, which  not  only  stood  firm  against  the  most  fearful  odds, 
but,  attacking  tl)o«enemy's  overwhelming  force,  repulsed  at  it  all 
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points.  This  action  ivas  fought  on  the  8th  November,  and  on 
the  13th,  the  British  being  joined  by  General  Smith's  division^ 
whidi  had  countermarched  from  the  north,  whither  it  had  ad- 
tanced  against  the  Pindarees,  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  ene- 
my's camp,  which  they  found  deserted.  The  flying  prince  was 
pursued  with  unremitted  activity  by  the  different  corps  of  the 
British  army,  and  being  at  last  compelled  to  surrender,  he  was 
deposed  from  his  throne.  •  A  pension  of  L.I 00,000  was  assigned 
him  for  his  support,  and  the  British  government  was  established 
throughout  his  dominions. 

The  Bajah  of  Nagpoor,  Appa  Saheb,  was  in  like  manner 
tempted  to  his  ruin  by  the  favourable  opportunity  supposed  to 
be  offered  for  attacking  the  Batish  power.  He  commenced  hos- 
tilities on  the  26th  November  at  sunset,  by  attacking  w4th  an 
immense  superiority  of  force  the  British  brigade  stationed  at 
Nagpoor,  which  was  in  consequence  placed  in  great  peril,  and 
had  to  maintain  for  several  hours  of  the  night  a  very  doubtful 
Contest.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  was  an  inter- 
mission of  the  enemy's  fire  for  about  two  hours,  which  precious 
interval  was  employed  by  the  British  in  active  preparations  for 
defence,  and  in  improving  their  position.  The  following  ac« 
cdunt  of  the  battle  that  took  place  next  day,  gives  a  striking  view 
of  the  almost  desperate  situation  of  the  British  detachment,  pent 
in  as  it  was  by  such  masses  of  hostile  troops. 

'^  At  day-break,  the  fire  recommenced  with  more  fury  than  before,  addi- 
tional guns  having  been  brought  to  bear  during  the  ni^ht.  The  enemy  fought 
too  With  unceasing  confidence,  and  closed  upon  ui  during  the  fofenroon.  Tiie 
Arabs  in  tbeRajdi's  service  were  particularly  conspicuous  for  their  courage 
and  resolution,  and  to  them  the  assault  of  the  smaUer  hill  had  been  allot- 
ted.  Goles  of  horse  ako  shewed  themselves  to  the  west  and  north,  as  well 
as  to  the  south  of  the  Residency  grounds,  so  as  to  oblige  Captain  Fitzgerald, 
who  commanded  the  cavalry,  to  retire  farther  within  them,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  sudden  couf  de  main  in  that  quarter. 

"  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  tumbril 
on  the  smaller  hiU  created  somje  confusion,  as  was  natural  from  the  confin- 
ed space  occupied  by  the  detachment,  and  did  so  much  injury  to  the  screw 
of  its  gun  as  to  render  it  for  some  minuted  unserviceable.  The  Arabs  saw 
their  opportunity,  and  rushed  forward  with  loud  cries  to  storm  the  hill.  Our 
men  were  disconcerted,  and  the,  smallness  of  the  total  force  having  made  it 
impossible  to  hold  a  support  in  readiness  for  such  an  extremity,  the  liill  was> 
carried  before  the  gun  and  the  wounded  could  be  brought  off;  the  latter  were 
all  put  to  the  sword.  The  Arabs  immediately  turned  the  gun  against  our 
post  on  the  larger  hill,  and  with  it  and  two  more  guns  of  their  own  which' 
tiiey  brought  up,  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  on  me  whole  of  our  remain- 
ing position.  The  first  shot  from  the  captured  gun  killed  two  officers,  Dr« 
Niven  the  surgeon,  and  Lieutenant  Clarke  of  the  20th  ;  the  second,  a  round 
of  grape,  was  fatal  to  the  Resident's  first  assistant,  Mr.  George  Sotheby,  and 
totally  disabled  four  men  besides.  The  fire  from  the  smaller  hill  was  so 
destructive,  as  greatly  to  distress  the  troops  on  the  larger,'  which  it  com- 
pletely commanded. 

"  The  Arabs,  too,  flushed  with  their  late  success,  were  seen  advancing  in 
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great  numbers  along  the  ridge>  as  if  with  the  design  of  attacking  that  Te«^ 
maining  pointy  while  the  attention  of  our  small  party  was  divided  between 
them  on  one  side^  and  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  to  the 
souths  who  were  also  closing  fast.  The  prospect  was  most  cQscouraging^ 
and^  to  add  to  the  dif&culty  of  the  crisis^  an  alarm  had  spread  among  the 
followers  and  families  of  the  Sepoys^  whose  lines  were  to  the  west  c^  the 
smaller  hill^  now  occupied  by  the  Arabs  ;  and  the  shrieks  of  the  women  and 
diildren  contributed  not  a  little  to  damp  the  courage  of  the  native  troops. 
They  would  scarcely  have  sustained  a  general  assault^  which  the  enemy 
seemed  evidently  to  meditate." 

At  this  critical  moment  the  fainting  spirits  of  the  British  were 
revived  by  a  brilliant  charge  made  by  Captain  Fitzgerald  on  an 
immense  mass  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  This  officer  was  reduced 
to  the*  last  extremity.  Tne  enemy  were  accumulating  en  ^1 
sides,  closing  round*  him  every  instant,  and  they  had  at  last 
brought  two  light  guns  to  bear  upon  his  line,  by  the  fire  of 
which  several  men  were  killed.  In  this  extremity  he  himself 
headed  a  charge  of  30  or  40  men  agsdnst  the  enemy's  horse^  in 
which  be  drove  them  back  with  the  loss  of  their  guns.  Bdng 
joined  by  his  reradining  cavalry,  the  guns  were  turned  against 
the  enemy,  and  their  well  directed  fire  kept  the  Mahrattas  in 
check  until  Captain  Fitzgerald  retired  under  their  protecting 
fire  to  his  former  position.  The  sight  of  this  successful  charge 
re-animated  the  combatants  on  the  plains  below,  and  they  short- 
ly afterwards  followed  the  same  brilliant  example,  rushmg  for- 
ward on  the  enemy,  and  driving  him  from  all  his  positions. 

On  this  well  fought  action,  Mr.  Prinsep  justly  remarks,  that 
success  was  chiefly  owing  "  to  the  bottom  of  the  troops,  and  to 
**  the  cool  decision  in  the  hour  of  danger,  which  particularly  mark* 
*«  ed  the  conduct  of  the  officers  engaged.*"  "  The  conduct  of 
^  the  British  officers  (he  adds)  engaged  at  Nagpoor  afforded  a 
«<  triumphant  display  of  that  collected  judgment  under  extreme 
<*  peril,  which,  to  the  glory  of  the  nation,  is  its  peculiar  charac- 
<«  teristic.**'  The  Arabs  in  the  Mahratta  army  behaved  with  dis- 
tinguished bravery  in  this,  as  indeed  in  all  other  actions  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  disproportion  of  the  combatants  on 
each  side,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  namely,  13  to  1400  fighting 
men  on  the  side  of  the  British,  and  10,000  infantry,  and  an  equal 
number  of  cavalry,  on  that  of  the  enemy,  is  hardly  credible. 

After  this  action,  troops  poured  into  Nagpoor  from  every 
quarter ;  and  immediate  hostility  being  threatened,  the  Peshwa, 
Appa  Saheb,  was  frightened  into  submission.  He  came  to  the 
British  camp  with  only  a  few  attendants,  giving  himself  up  to 
the  discretion  of  his  enemies,  on  an  understanding,  however,  that 
the  former  relations  between  him  and  the  British  should  be  res- 
tored. He  was  in  the  mean  time  to  renounce  all  appearance  of 
hostility,  to  give  up  his  artillery,  and  to  disband  his  troops.  His 
erritones  were  to  oe  returned  to  him  with  the  exception  of  a 
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jsmall  portion  retained  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  it  was 
also  purposed  to  exercise  a  greater  degree  of  control  over  all  his 
future  movements.  His  troops,  however,  being  no  parties  to 
this  agreement,  stood  to  their  arms,  and  foueht  an  unsuccessful 
battle  for  his  rights  and  independence.  This  action  brought 
the  war  to  a  close.  It  was  not  lon^  before  the  Peshwa  began  to 
repent  of  his  submission  to  the  Bntish,  and  to  regret  the  sorry 
figure  which  he  had  made  in  this  contest,  rashly  begun,  and 
meanly  ended.  He  again  became  restless,  when  his  person  was 
arrested  by  the  British  resident.  Finding  means  of  escaping  to 
the  hills  from  this  confinement  in  the  summer  of  the  foUowing 
year,  he  became  the  leader  of  an  irregular  band,  by  which  the 
country  still  continues  to  be  disturbed. 

In  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  these  Incidental,  contests, 
whidi  were  but  episodes  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Pindaree  war, 
the  general  plan  of  the  campaign  was  prosecuted  with  great  ac- 
tivity and  success.  The  different  divisions  of  the  army  ^vanced 
according  to  the  routes  marked  out  for  them,  convergmg  in  th^ 
progress  northward  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  the  enemy 
and  preventing  his  escape ;  and  by  the  end  of  November  the 
Pindarees  had  been  driven  <»ut  of  all  their  haunts  in  the  province 
<^  Malwa.  But  while  the  army  were  engaged  in  these  success- 
ful operations,  it  was  assailed  by  a  new  enemy,  whom  it  was 
equally  impossible  to  fly  from  or  resist.  This  was  tlie  fever 
known  under  the  name  of  chokra  morbus^  from  its  general  simi- 
larity  to  that  disease,  which  now  attacked  the  division  of  the  army 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Lord  Hastings  with  singular 
virulence.  The  season  had  been  one  of  scarcity,  the  grain  used 
by  the  troops  had  consequently  been  collected  with  diflBculty, 
and  was  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  part  of  Bundelkund,  too; 
in  which  they  were  encamped  was  low,  and  notoriously  unhedthy, 
with  very  indifferent  water.  All  these  circumstances,  added  to 
the  crowded  state  of  the  camp,  gave  an  extraordinary  degree  pf 
violence  to  the  ravages  of  this  epidemic.  For  about  ten  days  it 
raged  with  mortal  violence,  the  deaths  in  this  short  period  being 
equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  all  that  were  in  the  camp,  whether 
Europeans  or  natives.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  November, 
after  the  army  had  removed  to  a  healthier  station,  that  this 
disease  appeared  to  have  expended  its  fury.  The  following  de^ 
scription  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Prinsep. 

'^  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  he  descrihed  in  few  words.  Its 
approach  was  indicated  hy  a  giddiness  that  came  on  suddenly  and  without 
warnings  attended  with  an  immediate  and  total  prostration  of  strength,  in- 
somuch that  men  fell  from  their  horses  in  the  line  of  march,  and  were  un- 
ahle  afterwards  to  rise  from  the  ground,  thoudi  perfectly  well  when  th^ 
had  started  in  the  morning.  A  nausea  succee^d,  wil^  purging  and  vomit- 
ing 80  violent  as  to-defy  the  power  of  medicine.    Laudanum  was  generally 
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elven  at  this  stage  in  large  quantities^  but  the  stomaclr  would  retain  nothmgy 
Cb'O'wing  up  a  peculiar  green  or  whitish  fluid. 

'^  After  this  the  patient  was  seized  with  cramps  and  coldness  from  the  ex- 
tremities upwards^  even  to  the  parts  about  the  heart.  In  the  midst  of  Im 
agonies  he  felt  a  burning  thirsty  and  called  incessantly  for  cold  water^  but 
vomited  it  the  instant  it  was  given.  This  lasted  from  24  to  48  hours^  and 
the  person  affected  either  died  under  its  severity^  or  was  left  in  a  state  of 
JBuch  extreme  debility  that  the  utmost  power  of  medicine  availed  nothing. 
'  The  cure  was  very  rare  when  these  spasmodic  affections  came  on  with  any 
degree  of  violence.  It  was  observed  of  this  malady^  that  neither  the  voice 
nor  die  power  of  swallowing,  nor  the  intellects,  were  ever  lost,  while  life  re- 
mained ;  also,  that  after  death  the  bodies  had  a  peculiar  smell,  whidi  was  im- 
mediately perceptible  at  some  distance.  Medical  men  have  never  yet  dis- 
covered wherein  the  disease  lay,  much  less  have  they  found  any  probable 
4mre.  Laudanum  or  opiimi  to  allay  the  irritation  within,  and  calomel,  the 
universal  specific  of  India,  with  stimulants  when  the  patient  is  about  to 
■ink  from  exhaustion,  form  the  most  approved,  if  not  the  general  practice. 
Medical  art  has  gone  no  farther." 

It  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  British  goverament  to  allow 
of  no  neutrality  in  this  contest  with  the  Pindarces,  and  in  this 
View  propositions  had  been  made  to  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Scindia 
and  Holkar,  for  their  confederate  efforts  against  those  free-boot- 
ers,  and  also  against  the  Patans,  a  species  of  infantry  better  ap- 
pointed and  disciplined  than  the  Pindarees,  but,  like  them,  liv- 
ing by  indiscriminate  plunder.  Scindia,  though  extremely 
averse  to  such  an  alliance,  was  obliged  to  temporize,  and  finally 
to  submit.  As  the  army  approached  the  terntories  of  Holkar, 
the  dispositions  of  his  troops  appeared  to  be  turbulent  and  hosi- 
tile ;  a  draft  of  a  treaty  was  submitted  to  that  chief,  which,  in 
appearance,  was  favourably  received,  w'hile  in  reality  he  was 
making  the  most  active  preparations  for  wtir.  For  some  days 
the  two  armies  continued  within  fourteen  miles  of  each  other  in 
a  state  of  inactivity.  On  the  21st  December,  however,  a  battle 
took  place,  in  which  Holkar's  army  was  totally  defeated,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  on  condi- 
tion of  his  becoming  a  dependent  and  any  of  the  British ;  in 
dther  words,  that,  in  future,  he  should  renounce  all  title  to  in- 
dependence,  and  that  the  external  policy  of  the  state  should  be 
entirely  under  the  controul  of  the  British.  These  terms  were 
accepted,  and  peace  was  concluded. 

The  speedy  and  successful  termination  of  the  war  with  Hoi- 
kar  left  the  whole  disposable  force  free  for  the  prosecution  of 
hostilities  against  the  Pindarees,  who  were  now  circumvented  on 
every  hand  by  the  activity  and  manoeuvring  of  the  British  force. 
To  meet  their  enemies  openly  in  the  field  was  no  part  of  the 
plan  of  these  freebooters.  They  accordingly  attempted  to  es- 
cape from  an  encounter  which  they  knew  would  prove  fatal  to 
them.  They  were  met,  however,  on  all  hands,  by  the  different 
corps  of  our  armies,  whose  positions  were  purposely  chosen  to 
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intercept  their  retreat.     Sometimes  they  were  surprized,  at  other  -^ 
times  they  were  pursued  and  oveftaken,  the  event  being  in  ^ither 
case  equally  fatal  to  them.     In  these  conflicts  the  greater  part 
of  these  lawless  bands  miserably  perished  ;  and  the  remainder, 

ursued  from  place  to  place,  and  incessantly  harassed  and  ex* 
lausted  by  all  the  miseries  of  fatigue  and  famine,  were  glad  to 
surrender  on  any  terms  to  the  mercy  of  the  British  government. 
Some  of  their  chiefs  received  lands  for  their  subsistence,  accord«- 
mg  to  treaty,  while  their  followers  were  dispersed. 

The  more  important  task  remained,  of  effecting  the  disper* 
sion  of  the  Patau  bands  of  infantry,  which  were  still  embodied 
under  their  respective  chiefs,  and  who  had  nd  other  reliance  than 
plunder  for  a  subsistence.  To  wrest  from  them  their  arms  was 
to  deprive  them  of  the  implements  of  their  trade ;  and  to  any 
such .  measure  rashly  threatened,  the  most  desperate  resistance 
might  naturally  be  eiCpected.  All  the  different  brigades  of  these 
plunderers  accordingly  refused  to  give  up  their  artillery  when 
called  upon  by  their  chiefs,  who  had  concluded  their  peace  with 
the  British,  and  it  required  a  judicious  mixture  of  policy  and 
force  quietly  to  effect  the  dispersion  of  these  disorderly  bands. 
Not  to  drive  them  to  despair,  numbers  of  them  were  taken  into 
British  pay,  and  their  services  were  found  eminently  useful.  By 
these  conciUatory  means,  aided  by  the  threatening  positions  of 
the  British  troops,'the  country  was  at  length  brought  to  an  out- 
ward appearance  at  least  of  pacification,  although,  with  the  ma-^ 
terials  of  disturbance  in  such  abundance,  a  real  and  solid  state  of 
tranquillity  can  only  be  the  work  of  policy  and  time. 

The  defeat  and  flight  of  the  Peshwa,  or  prince  of  Poonah, 
has  been  already  stated.  His  territories  being  chiefly  mountain- 
ous  and  inaccessible,  and  intersected  with  hill  forts,  afforded 
great  facilities  for  defence ;  and  of  these  his  subjects  and  chief- 
tains, faithful  to  their  head,  and  averse  to  British  rule,  availed 
themselves  to  the  utmost.  The  Peshwa  was  pursued,  however, 
i^ith  unrelenting  activity,  and  his  country  reduced  by  the  differ- 
ent divisions  and  detachments  of  the  British  lirmy.  Several  bili- 
forts  of  Holkar  were  also  reduced,  which,  in  their  zeal  against 
the  enemies  of  their  prince,  had  made  an  ineffectual  resistance. 
It  was  in  the  capture  of  one  of  those  forts  that  Sir  Thomas  Hislcp 
committed  the  questionable  act  of  hanging  the  commander  on  the 
walls.  This  UAUsual  act  of  military  execution  was  defended  chief- 
ly on  the  ground  that  the  killedar,  or  oommander,  was  guilty  of 
rebellion  against  bis  sovereign  Holkar,  in  retaining  the  fort  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  him  and  the  British,  and  after  he 
had  received  orders  to  surrender  it. 

,  .^Mter  the  surrender  of  the  Peshwa,  the  pacification  of  his  dq- 
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minions  p(rooeeded  rapidly.  The  different  chieftains,  seeing  no 
hope  of  a  successful  reristance  to  the  British  power,  sent  in  ger 
nerally  their  submission,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  possjsssi^  of 
their  lands.  There  was  only  one  district,  namely,  that  o£  Kan- 
desch,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  which  remained  without  the  pale  of 
the  Britidi  power.  It  was  resolved  to  treat  those  Arabs  with  the 
extreme  of  rigour,  and  to  offer  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  per- 
sons, as  the  only  condition  on  which  their  submission  could  be  re- 
ceived, that  they  should  be  transported  from  the  country  where 
they  bad  been  long  settled,  to  their  native  wilds  in  Arabia. 
As  this  involved,  Mr.  Prinsep  observes,  the  sacrificfe  at  once 
of  all  their  past  acquisitions,  and  of  all  their  future  prospects,  the 
intrusive  race  was  driven  to  desperation,  and  resolved  to  ddTend 
their  possession  to  the  last.  We  cannot  well  wonder  that  such 
should  be  their  determination ;  but  we  may  question  the  policy 
of  thus  driving  brave  men  to  this  state  of  desperation.  It  is 
justice,  however,  to  state,  that,  on  reducing  their  principal  fort- 
ress, a  construction  the  most  favourable  for  the  garrison  was 
put  upon  the  articles  of  capitulation  by  the  British  officer,  and 
that  they  were  released,  and  furnished  with  a  safe  conduct  and 
money  to  supply  their  wants,  till  they  reached  any  place  to 
which  they  migKt  prefer  to  retire. 

The  state  of  Nagpoor  continues  still  unsettled  and  turbulent, 
and  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  that  *^  it  will  require  much 
^<  moderation  and  vigilance  in  the  meantime,  as  well  as  the  fre^ 
^<  quent  display  of  our  military  strength,  to  establish  a  settled  po- 
*«  vernment  in  this  part  of  the  Mahratta  empire.^  Northward  of 
the  Nerbuddah,  the  country  which  had  so  long  been  shaken  to 
pieces  by  the  contentions  of  rival  chiefs,  has  now  been  porticmed 
out  among  a  number  of  powers,  all  with  the  exception  of  Scin>. 
dia,  either  dependents  or  tributaries  of  the  British  government 
To  this  condition  the  proud  court  of  Holkar  has  fallen,  and 
even  Scindia  is  so  surrounded  by  British  allies,  that,  though 
not  formally,  he  may  be  regarded,  substantially  in  the  light  of  a 
dependent  So  manacled  is  be  by  the  ties  of  British  influence, 
that  all  free  or  independent  movement  on  his  part  is  impossible. 
In  estimating  the  advantages  necessarily  resulting  from  the  pros- 
perous conclusion  of  this  important  war,  and  from  the  general 
peace  now  established,  Mr.  Prinsep  mentions  the  "  compkte  de- 
*'  liverance  of  a  portion  of  Hindostan  and  of  the  Deccan,  com- 
**  prehending  a  space  of  nearly  40  geographical  degree,  from 
**  the  most  destructive  form  of  military  insolence.'' 

'^  The  total  annihOation  of  the  Pindarees  and  other  predatorv  associations^ 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient  far  the  purpose ;  but  the  finishing  hand  has 
been  put  to  that  useful  and  necessary  work^  by  erecting  a  barrier  against  all 
manner  «f  usurpation  from  henceforward^  whether  by  mere  adventurers  and 
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soldifiQ  of  fbrtune>  or  by  one  legitimate  chief  upon  his  less  powerful  neigh- 
bour. A  solid  and  permanent  form  of  government^  good  or  bad,  wiU  have 
been  Mi  over  all  this  vast  space  which,  for  half  a  century,  has  been  the  area 
of  cattHwed  anarchy  and  deyastation ;  such  a  government  as  will  secure  its 
4nil|jectt«t  least  &mn  all  external  violence;  and  the  exa,mple  of  the  terri- 
tory oecupied  hj  the  Bundela  chiefs,  and  by  the  Seikhs^  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Mysore  dominions,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  shew  that  this  alone  will 
insure  the  revival  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  restore  the  tract  to  a 
condition  of  high,  if  not  of  conmlete  prosperity.  The  first  step  is  always  the 
moat  difficult  to  make.  Give  but  the  impulse  reqtdsite  to  set  the  machine 
of  improvement  once  in  motion,  and  its  own  ^offTessive  power  and  tendency 
will  of  itself  effisct  the  rest,  unless  counteracted  by  the  active  oppoidtion  of 
unthrifty  military  despotism,  like  to  that  which  has  just  been  subverted. 
This  first  step  will  have  been  secured  by  the  universal  establishment  of  re- 
gular authority,  and  by  the  measures  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  tranquillity  in  every  quarter.  For  thus  much  those,  under  whose  ad- 
ministration this  advance  has  been  effected,  will,  at  any  rate,  have  a  claim 
upon  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  great  family  of  ^e  human  race." 

The  following  passage,  which  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of 
the  general  style  of  our  author,  contains  an  estimate  of  what  the 
Sritish  interests  in  India  have  gained  by  the  recent  contests. 

*^  To  the  British  interests  in  India,  there  vml  result  from  the  new  order 
of  things,  first,>  perpetual  immunity  from  the  hostile  ravage  of  our  imme- 
diate provinces ;  an  evil,  against  the  recurrence  of  which  we  could  never  have 
had  any  security,  so  long  as  this  ample  portion  of  India  had  been  8u£fered  to 
remain  a  hotbed  for  the  engendering  of  the  instruments  of  rapine  and  dis- 
order, and  a  place  of  refuge  in  defeat,  or  an  asvlum  for  the  harvest  of  suc- 
cessdFul  spoliation.  The  consolidation  of  the  various  parts  under  one  uniform 
system,  if  that  system  affi^rd  but  the  prospect  of  sufficient  stability,  which 
experience,  leads  us  to  discover  in  the  new  arrangements,  will  leave  ut  no 
ground  of  internal  alarm,  while  it  advances  the  external  frontier  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  to  the  natural  barriers  of  India — the  sea,  the  Humachul,  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  Indus,  and  the  impenetrable  forests  and  mountains  on 
the  east.  These  barriers  are  assailable  at  very  few  points ;  and  the  security 
they  will  affiurd  from  outward  violence,  cannot  but  give  additional  vigour  to 
any  eSbrt  that  may  be  requisite,  whether  for  the  maintenance  of  internal 
order,  or  die  resistance  of  foreign  aggression,  through  any  one  of  the  few 
avenues  of  approach.  In  the  latter  event,  there  will  be  no  enemy  vnthin  to 
fear :  the  compact  vidth  each  of  the  protected  states  will  be  sufficient  to  se- 
cure its  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  common  cause,  against  the  occurrence  of  any 
but  the  most  serious  disaster ;  and,  in  the  utter  absence  of  any  military  power 
within  the  barrier,  to  threaten  the  integrity  of  an  unguarded  frontier,  ex- 
cept such  as  would  be  available,  along  with  our  owd,  against  every  invader, 
the  strength  that  could  be  thrown  forward  to  meet  such  an  intruoer,  would 
be  almost  imlimited ;  and  faulty  indeed  must  the  government  be,  if,  with 
^uch  means  at  its  disposal,  it  should  risk  the  bare  possibility  of  disaster." 

Mr.  Frinsep  concludes  his  work  with  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  the  late  wars,  and  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company^s 
finances,  with  the  prosperity  of  which  he  himself  seems  highly 
satisfied.  But  "  the  British  public,^'  he  observes,  "  is  probably 
<^  little  aware  of  the  prosperous  and  improving  condition  of  its 
*^  Indian  concern.'*'  Without  entering  at  large  into  this  point, 
-which  would  lead  us  into  all  the  perplexities  of  Indian  finance, 
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vfe  may  ask  our  author  if  Britain  has  ever  received  any  Bur, 
plus  revenue  from  her  Indian  possessions  ?  Has  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  been  a  standing  complaint  of  the  directors,  that, 
knowing  their  Indian  revenues  might  increase,  some  mode  of 
expending  them  in  India  was  invariably  fallen  upon  by  the  resi- 
dent government  ;  so  that  though  it  was  expected,  when  these  dis^ 
tant  dominions  were  acquired,  that  they  would  furnish  large  an^ 
xiual  remittances  of  treasiire  to  the  Directors  in  Europe  ;  and 
though  this  expectation  instantly  raised,  and  to  a  great  amount, 
the  value  of  India  stock,  yet  not  one  shilling  of  this  surplus 
treasure  has  ever  yet  been  received.  The  revenues,  though  they 
have  greatly  increased,  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  in« 
cceasing  expenses  by  which  they  have  been  invariably  followed, 
and  a  large  debt  has  been  besides  accumulated  in  India, 
'which  in  1798  amounted  to  5,38,68,683  sicca  rupees,  equal  to 
L.  6,671,086  Sterling,  and  which  in  1816  was  raised  to 
23,15,86,634  eiicca  rupees,  or  L.29,000,000  Sterling,  and  by  the 
late  wars  was  still  farther  raised  to  between  27  or  28  crore  of 
Mcca  rupees,  equal  to  about  L.  85,000,000  Sterling,  its  amount, 
according  to  the  last  accounts.  To  these  facts,  and  to  past  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Prinsep  opposes  expectations.  The  money  spent 
in  the  late  wars,  and  the  addition  to  the  Indian  debt  have  greatly 
improved^  according  to  his  view  of  the  matter,  the  value  of  our 
Indian  farm,  which,  since  peace  has  been  established,  our  ex- 
penses have  been  reduced,  and  great  additions  made  to  our  ter- 
ritorial revenues,  will  now  begin  to  yield  the  long-looked-for 
surplus.  All  this  is,  no  doubt,  possible.  But  the  data  on  which 
Mr.  Prinsep  founds  his  conclusions,  appear  extremely  doubtful, 
and  they  are,  besides,  at  variance  with  all  former  experience 
of  Indian  affairs. 

^  It  is  not,  then,  we  apprehend,  in  any  surplus  revenue  which 
we  can  ever  expect  from  our  Indian  poesessions,  that  their  uti- 
lity consists.  They  open  a  wide  field  for  European  advenr- 
ture,  and  provide  many  honourable  and  profitable  occupations 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  our  countrymen,  who  could  not  I;^ 
employed  at  home.  India  is  an  outlet  to  the  better  class  of  our 
population.  America,  Canada,  or  other  unsettled  countries,  af- 
ford an  asylum  to  those  who  emigrate  in  quest  of  a  humble 
competence ;  but  to  India  resort  those  more  ambitious  spirits 
who  leave  their  homes  in  pursuit  of  fortune.  It  is  a  splendid  lot- 
tery, in  which  the  higher  classes  largely  adventure ;  among  them 
all  the  richest  prizes  are  divided  ;  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the 
surplus  revenues  of  India  are  received,  and  that  they  benefit  tl^e 
country,  forming,  as  they  do,  a  clpar  addition  (o  the  national 
«ock, 
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Akt.  ly.^^Hlusiraiions  of  tlie  Novels  and  Tales  entitled,  Wa- 
verley,  Gtiy  Mannering,  The  Antiquary,  Rob  Roy,  tlie  Black 
Dwarf,  Old  Mortality,  tlie  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  the  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  and  a  Legend  of  Montrose.  Engraved  after 
Original  Designs  of  William  Allan.  By  Heath,  Warren, 
Engleheart,  Romney,  Meyer,  T/izars,  &c.  Edinburgh.  Con- 
stable &  Co. 

As  the  fine  arts  have  recently  become  objects  of  very  general 
interest  in  Scotland,   and  as  the  work  before  us,  by  advancing 
a  just   and  powerful  claim   on  our  attention^   as  we  hope   we 
shall   be  able   to  show,    presents  us   with    an    opportunity  we 
have  not  previously  enjoyeS,  we  propose  to  offer  a  slight  sketch  of 
their  history  in  this  country,  which  may  serve  as  a  companion  or 
supplement  to  our  article  on  their  progress  in  England,  in  the  pre* 
ceding  number  of  our  journal.      We  confess  we  think  we  have 
some  information  to  communicate  on  the  subject  that  is  worthy  of 
being  recorded ;.  but,  lest  any  one  should  censure  the  nationality  of 
such  an  undertaking,  we  may  assure  him,  that,\mfortunately,  we 
feel  it  quite  enough  punished  by  the  exposure  of  poverty  which  it 
compels  us  to  make ;  and  if  by  some  we  are  considered  unnecessari* 
ly  minute  on  certain  topics,  we  have  to  apologize  for  ourselves^ 
that,  as  the  statements  respecting  them,  by  the  writers  on  the  arts 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  are  generally  scanty  and  frequently  erro* 
neous,  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  record  what  we  happen  to 
have  had  it  in  our  power  to  acquire  on  the  subject. 

George  Jamesone,  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1 586,  is  the  first  painter 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Scottish  art.  Visiting  the  continent,  he 
resided  sometime  at  Antwerp,  and  had  the  advantage  of  studying 
in  the  school  of  Rubens,  at  the  time  when  Vandyke  was  his  disciple. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  employed  in  paintmg 
portraits  both  in  oil  and  miniature,  and  occasionally  history  and 
landscape.  His  works,  though  little  Known  out  of  Scotland,  are 
numerous  in  the  mansions  of  the  Scottish  nobility  ;  but  the  great- 
est collection  of  them  is  at  Taymouth,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bread- 
albane,  whose  ancestoi*.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  had 
been  his  chief  and  earliest  patron.  The  style  of  Jamesone  is  soft 
and  delicate,  with  great  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  colour.  He 
died  in  1644,  in  easy  circumstances,  although  the  remuneration  he 
received  for  his  works  was  very  moderate,  as,  from  a  memorandum 
preserved  by  Walpole,  it  appears  that  he  received  only  L.20  Scots, 
or  L.l,  13s.  4d.  Sterling,  for  each  of  his  heads.  Jamesone  had 
many  pupils,  but  none  of  them  attained  respectability,  except,  ac- 
cording to  Walpole,  M .  Wright,  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  Ja- 
mesone has  received  the  appellation  of  the  Scotch  Vandyke,  and  his 
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portrait,  painted  by  himself,  is  in  the  Florentine  gallery  of  Paint- 
ers. 

From  the  death  of  Jamesone  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Medina 
in  Scotland,  about  1701,  no  painter  worthy  of  notice  is  mentioned. 
Medina  was  son  of  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  service,  but  bom  at 
Brussels.  His  style  was  formed  on  that  of  Rubens ;  and  he  was 
an  excellent  colourist.  He  was  much  employed  by  the  nobility, 
and  was  knighted  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  when  Lord  High- 
Commissioner.     He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1711  *. 

William  Aikman,  a  disciple  of  Sir  John  Medina,  became  a  re- 
spectable artist.  He  travelled  to  Italy,  visited  Turkey,  and,  on  his 
return  to  Scotland,  met  with  great  encouragement ;  he  was  after- 
wards induced  to  settle  in  London,  where  he  died  in  173  L 

John  Alexander,  a  great-grandson  of  Jamesone,  was  a  portrait- 
painter  of  some  note  in  Edinburgh.  He  visited  Italy,  and  etched 
some  plates  after  Rafiaelle.  In  1721  he  painted  a  staircase  at 
Gordon  Castle ;  and  the  subject  he  chose  for  it  was  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine. 

Alexander  Jamesone,  a  descendant  of  the  painter,  appears  to 
have  been  an  engraver  at  Edinburgh ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  his 
history,  except  that  in  1728  he  engraved  a  family  group  of  his  an- 
icestor  with  his  wife  and  son. 

About  this  time  flourished  Richard  Cooper,  an  engraver,  ef 
•whose  talents  we  are  inclined  to  think  favourably ;  but^  in  doing 
so,  we  must  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  low  state  of  the  arts 
in  Scotland,  and  the  nature  of  the  employment  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  descend,  that  of  book-cuts,  and  such  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects as  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  provincial  engraver.  Cooper  had 
a  son,  also  an  engraver,  who  executed  several  large  acquatinta  plates, 
views  in  Rome,  from  his  own  designs,  which  are  correctly  delinea- 
ted. We  believe  he  had  the  honour  to  be  drawing  master  to  her 
late  Majesty. 

Sir  Robert  Strange,  a  native  of  Orkney,  who  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  greatest  engravers  that  haslet  appeared,  was  originally 
41  disciple  of  Cooper.  He  had  been  destined  for  the  Scottish  bar,  but 
exhibiting,  great  predilection  and  talent  for  the  art,  was  persuaded 
by  Cooper  to  devote  himself  to  it  as  a  profession.  He  had  settled  in 
London,  where  he  died  in  1792 ;  we  have  therefore  classed  him 
with  the  English  artists. 

Allan  Ramsay,  son  of  the  Scottish  poet  of  that  bame,  was  bom 

*  He  had  a  grandson  of  the  same  name,  who  died  at  Edmlnirgb,  about  the  yen 
.  1795,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  professed  portrait-pamting,  but  the  little  employ- 
ment he  had  consisted  principally  in  repairing  old  pictures^  The  portraits  of  the  kings 
'of  Scotland,  in  the  gallery  of  Holyroodhouse,  that  bad  been  nmch  injured  by  the 
Highland^n  in  the  rebdUion  of  1745,  when  the  city  of  £dinbttigh  wws  occupied  by  the 
Pi-etender's  army,  were  repaired  by  hhn» 
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a\)Ottt  the  year  1709.  He  was  probably  a  disciple  of  Aikman,  and 
afterwards  visited  lialj.  On  his  return  he  was  much  employed  in 
portrait-painting  in  Edinburgh,  but  finally  settled  in  London,  where, 
being  appointed  portrait-painter  to  the  king,  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1784.  Ramsay  had  consider- 
able abilities  as  ah  artist ;  he  was  a  correct  designer,  and  his  like- 
nesses were  reckoned  &ithf'ul  representations  of  the  originals ;  but 
his  colouring  and  management  of  light  and  shadow  are  not  entitled 
to  any  cmnmendation. 

Alexuidef  Runciman,  bom  about  the  year  1736,  was  an  artist 
of  great  versatility  of  taloit,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  history 
painting.     He  was  originally  a  coach-painter;  but  having  acquir- 
.   ed  the  patronage  of  Sir  John  Clerk  (d  Pennycuick,  a  gentleman  of 
fflfeat  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  be  was  maintained  for  some  time  in  Ita^ 
ly,  during  his  residence  in  which  he  painted  a  picture  of  ^^  Ulysses 
surprizing  Nausicea  at  Play  with  her  Maids.^    This  is  said  to  have 
**  united  the  defects  and  manner  of  Julio  Romano  to  a  tone  and 
^  breadth  of  colour  resembling  TintCH'etto.'"     On  his  return  he  was 
employed  by  his  patron  in  painting  a  series  of  pictures  for  the 
hall  of  Pemiycuik  House,  the  siibjects  taken  firom  the  poems  of  Os- 
sian.     In  this  work  he  displays  great  power  of  imagination  and  an 
agreeable  style  of  colouring,  but  his  drawing  is  deficient  in  correct- 
ness; and  his  colouring,  in  most  other  specimens  that  we  have  seen^ 
is  crude  and  disagreeable.  We  cannot  but  consider  Runciman  a  man 
of  great  talent ;  but  in  judging  of  him  by  his  works,  a  considerable 
allowance  must  be  made  fer  the  scanty  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts  in  Scotland  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived.     He  painted  some 
landscapes,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  imitated  the  style  of  Dome- 
nichino ;   and  he  etched  several  of  his  own  historical  compositions, 
which  are  executed  in  a  spirited  and  masterly  manner.     He  was 
also  employed  as  scene-painter  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre ;  and  his 
productions,  in  this  capacity,  display  great  variety  of  accomplish- 
ment as  an  artist,  and  are  execut^  with  correctness  of  drawing 
and  intelligence  of  perspective.     He  died  in  1786  *. 

John  Runciman,  a  younger  brother  of  the  preceding  artist,  in 
his  youth  gave  promise  of  great  excellence.  He  went  early  to 
Rome,  but,  being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  died  in  a  short  time, 
in  consequence  of  close  application  to  his  studies.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  of  his  pictures,  executed  in  Italy,  ever  reached  this 
country ;  bat  those  painted  before  he  left  Scotland  shew  a  fine 

•  The  altar<^ece  of  the  Episcopal  chapel  in  the  Cowgate  at  Edinburgh,  is  by  his 
luind,  and  is  a  very  re^ctable  prodi^tien.  We  have  understood  that  it  was  executed 
bj  him  a  little  tune  before  his  death ;  and  that,  contemplating  the  probable  nearness  of 
that  event,  he  conditioned,  as  lemoneratiou  for  his  labour,  that  a  certain  annuity  should 
bcpaid  his  mother. 
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natural  feeling  for  the  art,  and  an  excellent  tone, of  colour,  altbdugh 
very  defective  in  point  of  composition,  expression,  and  drawing. 

Gavin  Hamilton  holds  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  the 'artists 
of  Scotland.  He  was  descended  from  a^  ancient  Scottish  family, 
and  was  bom  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Having  received  a 
liberal  education,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
till  his  death.  Although  he  possessed  little  imagination  or  ori- 
ginality of  thought,  and  shewed  the  most  perfect  disregard  oS  the 
principles  of  colouring  and  chiar'^oscuro,  his  works  always  com- 
mand our  respect,  by  the  learning  and  taste  the^  display  in  the 
distribution  of  his  groupes,  the  arrangement  of  his  draperies,  and 
the  propriety  of  the  costume.     He  died  about  the  year  1775. 

Seton,  a  portrait-painter  of  considerable  note,  flourished  about  the 
year  1780.  His  works  evince  great  taste  and  feeling,  and  are  in  a 
much  higher  style  of  art  than  might  be  looked  for  from  the  general 
state  of  painting  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  To  correctness  of  draw* 
ing.  Ire  added  a  fine  manner  of  disposing  his  figures ;  and  without 
violent  contrast  of  light  and  shadow,  he  gave  great  )*elief  and  fine 
effect  of  chiar'^oscurOi  which  prove  his  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  art,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  best  masters. 

David  Martin  for  a  long  series  of  years  had  the  principal. em- 
ployment in  the  Scottish  metropolis  as  a  portrait  painter.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1730,  and  was  originally  a  disciple  of  Ramsay. 
His  works  possess  no  very  striking  excellencies,  except  the  fidelity  of 
hi«  resemblances.  He  drew  with  tolerable  correctness,  but  in  the  com*- 
position,  colouring,  effect,  and  handling  of  his  pictures,  he  is  very 
deficient.  He  also  executed  several  plates  in  various  manners,  parti* 
cularly  a  whole  length  portrait  of  the  late  Lord  Mansfield,  of  the 
folio  size,  from  a  picture  by  himself.  Considerable  doubt  has  been 
expressed  as  to  this  engraving  being  really  the  work  of  Martin. 
The  following  we  believe  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Intend- 
ing to  publish  a  portrait  from  the  picture,  he  engi^ed  a  French 
artist  to  execute  it  under  his  own  eye,  who  carried  on  the  work  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  who,  being  a  person  of  dissipated  habits^ 
was  probably  deprived  of  his  employment,  when  the  plate  was  con- 
siderably advanced.  Martin  then  began  to  work  upon  it  himself, 
and  after  two  years  finished  it  with  his  own  hand.  An  examination 
of  the  plate  confirms  the  accuracy  of  our  information  on  this  point. 
The  lines  of  all  the  principal  masses  have  been  laid  by  an  expe- 
rienced hand,  and  these  have  been  harmonized,  and  the  more  de- 
licate tints  thrown  in  with  good  effect,  but  without  the  clearness  of 
cutting  which  distinguish  the  rest.  Martin  also  executed  a  few 
portraits  in  mezzotinto;  amongst  others  that  of  David  Hume,  and 
that  of  Rousseau  after  Ramsay,  and  he  etched  a  pair  of  landscapes 
after  G.  Poussin. 
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Jacob  More  is  an  artist,  who,  in  the  department  of  latidseape, 
has  acquired  a  high  rank  among  the  painters  of  his  country.  He 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1743,  and  became  apprentice  to  Mr. 
None,  a  house  painter,  but  who  also  devoted  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fine  arts  with  some  success  *.  In  the  year  1770^ 
through  the  patronage  of  Chief  Baron  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Alexander,  a  banker  m  Edinburgh,  he  was  enabled  to  visit  Italy, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1798  f.  The  stvle  of  More 
exhibits  an  elevated  feeling  and  a  refined  taste,  and  he  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  manner  of  R.  Wilson  as  his  model.  Few  of  hisi 
works  painted  in  Italy  have  come  to  this  country ;  but,  as  far  as  we 
may  be  permitted  to  judge,  his  early  pictures  ane  the  best,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  fame  has  done  more  than  justice  to  his  talonts. 

John  Brown  was  an  eminent  designer  of  portraits  in  black  lead, 
and  his  designs  are  sometimes  as  large  as  life,  but  commonly  of  a 
miniature  size.     His  execution  is  extremely  beautiful,  tasteful,  and 
delicate ;  and  his  drawings  were  considered  corr^t  likenesses— rhe 
nev^  painted  in  colours.     He  was  a  man  of  an  elegant  mind  and 
cultivated  taste,  and  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Poetry  and  Music  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  Lord  Monbod- 
dp  |.   Being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  he  died  early  in  life  in  1787. 
David  Allan  is  principally  known  by  his  representations  of  Scot- 
tish rural  life.     He  was  bom  in  the  year  174i,  and  was  educated 
as  an  artist,' at  the  academy  founded  at  Glasgow  by  the  celebrated 
Foulis^s,  printers  to  the  University  of  that  icity,  and  h^  afterwards 
studied  at  Rome.     None  of  the  works  he  has  left  indicate  any 
great  talent ;  those  executed  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  chiefly 
subjects  from  ancient  history,  are  the  best  test  of  his  abilities,  and 
they  are,  in  no  respect,  above  mediocrity.  His  subjects  from  Scotch 
songs,  designed  after  his  retvum,  have  tne  merit  of  illustrating  the 
national  character  and  costume  with  great  accuracy  and  truth  ;  but 
in  composition,  drawing,  expression,  and  colouring,  they  are  un- 
worthy of  an  artist  who  had  enjoyed  such  opportunities.     He  died 
in  the  y^ar  1796. 

*  More  !s  sometimes  mentioned  by  the  writero  in  die  seath  as  <he  pupU  of  Mr^ 
JRundmim,  but  this  was  not  the  case,  and  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
indenture  by  which  he  was  bound  apprentice  for  seven  years  to  Mr.  Norie.  This 
document  is  in  theposses^on  of  Mr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  liis  brother-in-law. 

Hie  woiks  of  Norie  were  generally  landscapes,  executed  Jon  the  pannels  of  the 
apartments  where  be  was  employed  as  a^  house  painter..   They  are  still  numerous  in 
the  old  houses  in  Edinburgh  and  di^erent  parts  of  the  country,  and  though  of  no  va-  * 
lue  as  works  of  art,  they  evince  some  imagination  and  great  facility  of  execution. 

+  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  late  Pope  Pius  VI.,  for  whom  he  painted  se- 
veral pictures,  and  who,  as  a  testimony  of  his  legard,  presented  him  with  several  gold 
jnedals,  which  are  also  in  the  possession  of  his  relative  above  mentioned. 

t  This  work  is  pre&ced  by  a  life  of  the  author,  written  in  I^tin,  by  Mr.  Joju^ 
Wi^  advocate,  Fcofessoz  of  Scots  hstw  in  the  University  of  £4inbui|[h. 
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These,  we  believe,  are  the  only  painters  worthy  of  notice  who 
Aonrished  in  Scotland  within  this  period^  although  it  is  obtain 
that  there  was,  during  last  century,  a  great  number  of  portrait 
painters,  whose  names  have  been  deservedly  forgotten.  This 
branch  of  art  was  always  encouraged,  and  that  by  patrons  who  often 
did  not  manifest  any  great  fastidiousness  of  taste. 

Having  brought  down  the  history  of  painting  and  engraving  to 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  we  shall  give  a  short  view  of  what  bad 
been  done  in  Scotland  in  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts. 

Sculpture  had  not  yet  an  existence  in  it ;  and  the  few  works 
in  this  department  of  which  it  can  boast  are  all  the  work  of  £ngi- 
lish  artists.  Of  our  contemporaries,  Henning  and  Secular,  we 
can  hardly  make  an  exception,  as,  notwithstanding  the  talents  they 
have  shewn  in  their  respective  brandies  of  sculpture,  the  encourage- 
ment they  have  met  with  in  their  own  country  has  been  too  parsi^? 
moniously  afforded  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  it. 

Of  architecture,  as  it  existed  in  Scotland  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 
After  the  pure  Gpthic  style,  confined  entirely,  we  believe,  to  ecclesi-*' 
astical  structures,  had  ceased  to  be  cultivated,  several  of  its  characterr 
istic  features,  as  turrets,  tabernacles,  muUions  and  tracery,  were  en^ 
grafted  on  the  barbarous  sj)ecies  of  Roman  which  succeeded.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  Old  Parliament  House,  the  Tron  Church,  and 
Heriot^s  Hospital,  in  Edinburgh ;  Glammis  Castle,  in  the  county 
of  Angus ;  and  indeed  most  of  the  edifices  where  decoration  was  in*- 
tended,  that  were  erected  at  that  time. 

The  first  architect  in  Scotland  that  we  know  of  is  Sir  William 
Bruce,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  He 
designed  the  palace  of  Holy  rood  House  at  Edinburgh,  and  Hope*- 
toun  House,  in  Linlithgowshire^ ;  both  these  buildings  are  design- 
ed in  very  good  taste,  considering  the  time  in  which  they  were  exe- 
cuted. The  family  of  the  Adams  next  appeared,  and,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century,  obtained  the  most  extensive  em^ 
ployment  that  has  ever  been  afibrded  in  Scotland.  William  Adam^ 
the  first  of  this  family,  displayed  a  tolerably  correct  taste,  with  lit- 
tle invention ;  he  designed  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  the 
wings  of  Hopetoun-house,  Iiord  Somerville*s  house  at  Drum,  near 
Edinburgh,  and  many  other  mansions  in  different  parts  of  Scot- 
land. But  the  reputation  of  the  family  is  founded,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  eminent  talents  of  his  son,  Robert  Adam,  who,  in 
the  numerous  public  and  private  structures  he  designed,  displays  a 
pmrity  of  taste  and  a  grandeur  of  conception  which  were  not  sur- 

♦  The.wiugs  of  this  edifice  were  added  by  the  elder  Adam,  which  dreumstanoehas 
jgiyipp  )^  to  a  Qiista]^,  tl)at  the  whple  was  the  woik  of  th^  hitter  artist. 
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passed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  original  design  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  was  by  this  artist,  and,  although  objec- 
tionable in  some  respects,  it  is  a  handsome  building,  and  not  un- 
worthy of  that  distinguished  seminary.  By  an  unfortunate  mis- 
calculation with  respect  to  the  funds  for  carrying  this  design  into 
execution,  and  when  it  had  been  considerably  advanced,  the  pa- 
trons of  the  university  were  under  the  necessity  of  suspending  their 
operations ;  but,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  twentj  years,  by 
means  of  assistance  from  government,  these  are  now  again  commen- 
ced,  with  the  prospect  of  being  brought  to  completion,  in  a  very 
few  years.  Tne  principal  front,  as  it  now  stands,  is  entirely  ac- 
cording to  the  (original  design ;  but  as  the  circumstances  of  the  uni- 
versity have  considerably  changed  within  the  last  thirty  years,  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  to  deviate,  in  many  important  particulars,  from 
what  was  first  intended,  and  to  modify  and  alter  the  plan  of  Adam. 
This  diflGicult  oflSce  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  W.  Playfair,  and, 
considering  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  he  has  acquitted 
himself  with  great  credit.  The  Register  Office  at  Edinburgh  is 
another  of  the  public  works  of  Adam,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
minarets  which  crown  its  wings,  and  some  other  objectionable  parts, 
it  commands  our  admiration,  both  for  the  elegance  of  its  general 
proportions,  the  beauty  of  its  details,  and  the  picturesque  effect  of 
its  terrace  and  screen  on  its  principal  front.  This  artist  was  like- 
wise much  employed  in  Scetlana  in  designing  castles  and  other 
mansions  in  the  Gothic  style.  These,  unfortunately,  have  had  a 
pernicious  effect  on  public  taste,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  originals 
of  the  Gothic  chapels,  and  churches,  meeting-houses,  and  prisons, 
and  town-halls,  which  have  of  late  so  frequently  injured  the  beauty 
of  our  distant  landscape  by  their  impertinent  intrusion.  To  Adam 
we  are  indebted  for  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of 
the  ancients,  by  his  splendid  publication  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Palace 
of  Dioclesian  at  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia,  which  place  he  visited  du« 
ring  his  travels  on  the  Continent.  He  died  in  the  year  1793. 
James  Adam,  his  brother,  seems  to  have  been  an  artist  of  some 
eminence ;  but,  being  associated  with  him  in  many  of  his  works, 
we  are  ignorant  what  share  is  to  be  attributed  to  him,  and  his  fame 
has  been  completely  eclipsed  by  the  ascendant  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  in  this  place,  Gibbs  and 
Colin  Campbell,  as  Scottish  architects.  They  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I. ;  but  as  all  their  principal 
works  were  executed  in  England,  they  ought  to  be  classed  with  the 
English  school  *• 

*  W9  have  alioifly  noticed  thfise  two  artists  in  the  pieoeding  Niunber  of  this 
JotunaL 
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John  Baxter  was  an  architect  of  whom  too  few  memorials  have 
been  left  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  cultivated 
mind,  and  had  improved  himself  by  a  residence  in  Italy ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  Adams  swept  away  all  competition,  and  he  died 
about  the  year  1796,  without  having  had  an  apportunity  of  signa- 
lizing himself  by  the  executioii  of  some  work  commensurate  with 
his  ^nius. 

We  have  now  brought  down  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  arts  to  the^end  of  Uie  18th  century,  a  period  at  which,  from  a 
variety  of  cirq^lnstances,  they  had  attained  to  greater  perfection 
than  at  any  former  period.  Amongst  other  causes  to  which  this 
inust  be  ascribed,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  from  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  in  riches, 
knowledge,  and  refinement,  a  more  liberal  system  of  education  was 
iiitroduced,  which  tended  to  foster  a  taste  for  the  elegant  arts  ;  and 
from  our  relations  with  the  sister  kingdom  becoming  more  inti- 
mate, our  artists  improved  by  the  example  of  their  brethren  in  the 
south.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  mentioning,  that  by  erecting  the  Trus* 
tees^  Academy  into  a  school  of  design,  and  the  liberal  condition  in 
which  it  was  about  this  time  placed,  young  artists  had  opportuni- 
ties of  improvement  which  they  had  never  before  enjoyed.  Of  this 
institution  we  shall  presently  give  some  account. 

As  national  taste  has  not  even  at  the  present  moment  arrived  at 
that  state  of  refinement  necessary  to  a  just  relish  for,  and  conse- 
quently to  due  encouragement  of,  the  highest  departments  of  art, 
histoncal  painting,  in  its  strictest  sense,  can  hardly  be  said  to  ex- 
ist in  Scotland.  In  landscape,  portrait,  scenes  of  familiar  life,  and 
the  like,  our  artists  have  produced  works  which  have,  in  very  few 
instances,  been  surpassed.  In  portrait  painting,  Mr.  Raebum  has 
distinguished  himself,  by  the  correctness  of  his  design,  the  science  of 
his  colouring,  and  the  power  of  his  relievo.  Within  these  few  years, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  in  testimony  of  their  high  sense  of 
his  talents,  elected  him  one  of  their  members, — an  honour  which, 
for  the  first  time,  was  conferred  on  an  artist  resident  in  Scotland. 

The  arts  of  Scotland  are  eminently  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Nas- 
myth,  both  as  a  landscape  painter  and  an  architect,  as  well  as  by 
his  extensive  usefulness  in  teaching,  by  which  he  has  produced  a 
great  number  of  able  pupils,  and  thus  may  be  said  to  be  the  father 
of  the  arts  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Nasmyth  was  originally  a  disciple  of 
Hamsay,  and  at  first  devoted  himself  to  portrait  painting.  With 
a  view  to  improvement  in  this  department,  he  visited  1  taly ;  but 
he  has  subsequently  relinquished  it  entirely,  and  restricted  himself 
to  landscape.  In  the  school  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  many  of  the  Scot- 
tish artists  of  the  present  day  have  received  the  rudiments  of  their 
wJucation.      The   most^distbguished  of  them  are  Mr.  Antony 
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Stewart  and  Mr.  Robertson,  now  distinguished  miniature  painters 
in  London ;  Mr.  G.  Watson  in  portrait ;  and  in  landscape,  his 
son,  Mr.  P.  Nasrayth,  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  and  Rev.  J.  Thomson. 

Mr,  Stewart,  the  first  of  these  artists,  painted  landscape,  por* 
trait,  and  miniature,  to  which  last  department  he  now  entirely  de- 
votes himself.  His  style  is  marked  by  the  utmost  delicacy  of  ef« 
fect  and  purity  of  taste  ;  and  his  miniatures  are  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  very  perfection  of  this  species#of  art,  being  equally 
distant  from  the  one  extreme,  looseness  and  sketchincss  of  exe- 
cution, and  the  laborious  high  finishing  of  the  other; 

The  style  of  Mr.  P.  Nasmyth  is  founded  on  the  close  imitation 
of  individual  nature,  and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  Hobbima,  Ruysdaeli  and  the  best  masters  of  the  Dutch  school. 
His  colouring  possesses  all  the  truth  and  individuality  for  which 
these  masters  are  distinguished,  and  his  execution  is  spirited  and 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  has  formed,  during  a  residence  of  several 
years  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  a  most  interesting  collection  of  the 
views  of  the  scenery  which  he  visited,  and  which  have  furnished 
the  subjects  of  many  of  his  pictures.  These  he  has  treated  in  a 
manner  which  shows  consummate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  art,  and  the  greatest  readiness  of  mechanical  execution.  He 
has  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  representation  of  the  rural 
scenery  of  England,  which  he  has  depicted  with  great  power  of  ef- 
fect, truth  of  detail,  and  beauty  of  colour. 

The  Rev.  John  Thomson  of  Duddingston,  has  cultivated  the 
arts  of  4<?sign  with  such  success,  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  classed  with 
the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  country.  Without  much  detail, 
he  charms  us  by  tne  elegance  of  his  taste,  the  richness  of  his  com- 
position, the  strength  aha  originality  of  his  effect,  and  the  depth 
and  deamess  of  his  colouring. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Williams  ranks  amongst  the  most  eminent  land- 
scape painters  of  the  present  day ;  and  to  fidelity  of  delineation, 
he  adds  a  fine  siyle  of  effect  and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  He  has 
exercised  his  pencil  chiefly  in  those  romantic  scenes  which  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  present  in  so  much  provision ;  but,  since 
his  return  from  his  visit  to  Italy,  Switzerland,  Greece,  and  th^ 
Ionian  Islands,  the  most  interesting  objects  of  those  regions  have 
been  delineated  by  him  with  extreme  felicity.  We  had  formerly  oc- 
casion to  introduce  him  to  our  readersi  as  the  author  of  Travels  in 
Italy  and  Greece,  &c.  a  work  in  which  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts 
is  treated  with  great  science. 

Amongst  the  artists  of  Scotland  who  practised  portrait  painting, 
few  have  acquired  greater  reputation  than  the  late  Mr.  Skirving. 
Hh  worka  a]:e  all  executed  in  cra^ns^  with  great  truth  of  res^-< 
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Uanoe  and  masterly  execution ;  he  added  also  a  pleasiiig  tone  of 
oolour,  and  the  most  laborious  attenticm  to  all  the  details  of  nature. 
His  pictiures  never  contain  more  than  the  head ;  and,  though  fre- 
quently dry  and  uninteresting  in  their  effect,  they  are  in  general 
excellent  likenesses.  As  fisur  as  his  works  go,  he  was  a  correct  and 
tasteful  designer,  but,  however  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  the 
art,  he  displays  none  of  those  great  powers  of  mind  which  he  claim- 
ed to  himself,  and  which  are  essential  to  excellence  in  its  higher 
branches.  During  his  life  he  had  the  address  to  acquire  and  pre- 
serve a  reputation  much  higher  than  his  merits  could  ensure  for 
him,  and  for  which,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  affectation  of  eccentricity,  with  which  he  invested 
himself.     He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1819. 

Mr.  John  Graham  claims  our  attention  as  an  emin^it  histori- 
cal painter,  but  still  more  particularly  for  the  benefits  he  conferred 
on  his  country  during  the  period  he  filled  the  important  office  of 
Master  of  the  Trustees'  Academy,  where  a  very  great  number  of 
artists  received  their  first  instructions.  Mr.  Graham  was  a  native 
of  Aberdeenshire,  but  coming  early  in  life  to  JBdinburgh,  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  coach-painter.  At  the  expiry  of  his  inden- 
ture he  went  to  London,  where,  by  his  talents  and  industry,  he  be- 
came a  historical  painter  of  considerable  celebrity.  On  his  nomi- 
nation to  the  Academy  in  1798,  he  quitted  London  for  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died  in  1817.  He  has  left  several  excellent  pictures^ 
amongst  which  are,  David  Instructing  Solomon,  in  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss ;  the  Burial  of  General  Eraser,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  portrait-painter ;  and  several  pic- 
tures painted  for  the  Shakespeare  Galleiy,  which  have  been  engravr- 
ed.  As  master  of  the  Academy,  he  acquired  the  respect  and  gra- 
titude of  the  students,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  art,  and  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  situation,  they  were 
well  grounded  in  design,  and  exhibited  a  greater  degree  of  science 
than  had  been  known  in  that  institution  at  any  former  period. 

Mr.  Geddes,  as  a  painter  of  small  whole  length  portraits,  has 
displayed  an  excellence  which  has  rarely  been  equalled,  and  in  his 
works  has  given  a  force  and  beauty  of  colour,  a  charming  effect  of 
chiar^osGurOf  joined  to  an  admirable  taste,  in  the  introduction  of 
still  life,  and  other  accessories.  His  hcmdling  is  judiciously  adapt- 
ed to  represent  the  variety  of  surface  of  the  different  objects ;  smd 
the  works  he  has  executed  in  this  manner,  rival  those  of  Metzu 
and  Netscher,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  the  fine  breadth  of 
manner  peculiar  to  the  English  school.  Mr.  Geddes  has  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  large  portraits ;  and  several  interesting 
engravings  have  been  made  from  his  pictures,  which  convey  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  style  of  his  composition,  and  their  gencru  effect. 
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Amongst  others  by  him,  we  have  portraits  of  Principal  Baird,  Mr. 
Wilkie  the  painter,  and  Mr.  firydone  the  celebrated  traveller. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  as  a  portrait  painter  and  engraver,  claims  our 
respectful  notice.  His  portraits  are  either  in  oil,  water  colours,  or 
in  miniature,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  fidelity  and  the 
strength  of  diaracter  with  which  they  are  marked.  His  engrav- 
ings consist  of  a  series  of  p<^raits  of  distinguished  Scottish  charac^ 
ters,  firom  pictures  by  himself,  in  which  be  has  most  happily  com- 
bined the  freedom  and  spirit  of  the  painfer^s  etching,  w^tb  some- 
what of  the  delicacy  of  execution  of  a  regular  engraving*  Th^ 
are  admirable  likenesses,  and  are  composed  in  a  highly  picturesque 
style. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Thomson  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  miniature 
painter,  and  has  given  to  his  works  unusual  richness  of  colouring, 
and  a  depth  of  e&ct  approaching  to  the  force  of  oil  painting.  His 
miniatures  are  frequently  on  a  scale  of  considerable  mi^tiitude,  and 
are  finished  with  great  delicacy  and  j^ttention  to  detail. 

Mn  W.  Douglas,  besides  miniatures,  which  he  executes  with 
delicaqr  of  effect  and  truth  q£  resemblance,  has  acquired  great  re- 
putation by  his  representations  of  rustic  figures,  portraits  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  lik^. 

Mr.  A.  Carse  ha^  devoted  himself  to  the  delineating  the  man- 
ners of  Scottish  rural  lif^.  Without  the  advantages  of  a  regular 
education  in  the  art,  he  pbtained  considerable  reputation  by  his 
talents  and  industrjr,  and  the  fidelity  and  strong  character  with 
which  his  works  are  impressed.     He  is  now  settled  in  London, 

We  had  almost  forgottwi  Mr.  John.  Bogle,  a  miniature  paints, 
who  deservedly  met  with  great  encouragement  He  was  frequently  em^ 
ployed  by  the  Boyal  Family ;  and  in  particular  we  recollect  of  hav- 
ing seen  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  York,  painted  by  him,  of  which 
there  is  an  engraving.     He  died  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1804*. 
Among  the  Scottish  artists  who  have  flourished  within  the  pre- 
sent century,  there  is  perhaps  none  better  aititled  to  our  respectful 
notice,  than  Mr.  F.  Legat.    He  had  been  originally  a  pupil  ^ 
Andrew  Bell,  an  engraver  in  Edinburgh,  of  no  reputation  as  an 
artist,  but  who,  during  the  coursf^of  a  long  life,  had  the  principal 
business  in  the  execution  of  book-cuts,  and  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  original  projectors  and  proprietors  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.     The  works  of  Legat  are  executed  in  a  finished  style,  found- 
ed it  would  appear  on  that  of  Sir  R.  Strange ;  and  although  they 
do  not  equal  the  productions  of  that  master,  in  delicacy  and  power 
of  effect,  they  may  be  ranked  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  English 
school.     He  engraved  two  plates  for  BoydelPs  Shakespeare,  one 
after  West,  and  another  firom  Barry,  which  last  we  consider  the 
finest  of  his  works ;  also.  The  Continence  of  Scipio,  after  N.  Pous- 
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sin,   and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Resigning  her.  Crown,  after  6. 
Hamilton.     He  died  in  London^  early  in  the  present  century  ♦. 

The  late  D.  Lizars,  and  Mr.  J.  Beugo,  also  pupils  of  Andrew 
BeH,  have  executed  several  respectable  plates.  By  the  former,  we 
have  a  Portrait  of  the  late  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Macqueen  of  Brax-- 
field ;  and  by  the  latter  a  Portrait  of  Dr.  Spens,  after  Raebum ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  after  Vandyke,  in  the  Hamilton  collection. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Graham,  the  firsi;  undoubtedly  is 
Mr.  D.  Wilkie,  R.  A.  who  has-  acquired  so  high  a  nanfie  in  art, 
that  it  is  almost  superfluoas  to  detail  his  excellencies.  The  depart- 
m^t  which  he  has  cultivated,  is  that  of  scenes  of  familiar  life, 
which  combine  the  fine  colouring  and  effect,  and  delicate  execution 
of  the  Dutch  school,  with  an  elegance  of  feeling,  and  gracefulness 
of  design,  which  the  study  of  the  ^itique  alone  can  give. 

Contemporary  with  Wilkie,  at  the  Academy,  was  Mr.  Allan, 
whose  designs  have  served  as  the  basis  of  these  remarks.  Like  his 
preceptor,  ne  was  originally  a  coach-painter ;  but  from  the  earliest 
period  he  had  his  mind  directed  to  the  higher  objects  of  art^  On 
concluding  his  apprenticeship,  he  visited  London,  whence,  without 
any  particular  object  in  view,  save  a  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries, 
he  went  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  travelled  over  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Russian  dominions.  He  resided  some  time  at  the  Crimea, 
and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  whence,  after  an 
absence  of  ten  years,  he  returned  to  his  native  city.  During  his 
travels  in  these  remote  regions,  he  observed,  with  a  painter's  eye, 
the  manners  and  costume  of  their  inhabitants ;  was  constantly  oc^ 
Gupied  in  collecting  subjects^  for  his  pencil ;  and  from  these  studies 
he  has  been  enabl^  to  bring  before  the  public  a  serieis  of  interest- 
ing pictures,  which  have  deservedly  obtained  the  warmest  admira- 
tion, for  the  correctness  of  their  design,  the  interesting  pathos  of 
their  expression,  the  beauty  of  their  colouring,  and  the  skill  and 
verisimilitude  with  which  all  the  details  of  the  still  life  are  repre- 
sented. He  has  been  equally  happy  in  pourtraying  the  rural  man- 
ners of  his  own  country,  which  have  been  the  theme  of  several  inte- 
resting subjects  from  his  hand.  One  of  his  finest  works,  *  A  Cir- 
cassian Prince  Selling  his  Captives,^  is  now  in  course  of  engraving; 
and)  from  the  beauty  of  the  composition,  and  interesting  nature  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  the  known  talents  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  has 
undertaken  to  execute  it,  we  have  the  fullest  assurance  that  it  will 
meet  the  success  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Mr.  John  Burnet,  another  pupil  of  Mr.  Graham,  has  distin- 
guished himself  both  as  a  painter  and  engraver  of  conversations,  and 
similar  subjects  of  familiar  life.     He  studied  engraving  under  Mr. 

*  It  may  be  wozth  mentioning,  that  he  was  on  ^leve  of  Hcriot^s  Hospital  in  this 
•city,  where  lie  very  early  shewed  a  taste  for  drawing,  «md  that  one  of  his  finest  worka^ 
pjEeaented  by  him  to  the  governtors  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  is  preserved  io  it. 
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Scott  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  it  was  at  the  Academy  that  he  acquired 
the  correctness  of  design  which  his  works  display.  He  has  executed 
a  great  number  of  plates,  which  are  not  surpassed  in  point  of  drawing, 
effect,  variety  and  richness  of  surface^  and  spirit  of  execution;  but  his 
largest  and  most  laborious  work  is  ^  the  Blind  Fiddler,^  after  Wilkicy, 
which  ranks  among  the  finest  productions  of  the  British  schocd. 

James  Burnet,  brother  of  tne  preceding  artist,  also  educated  at 
the  same  seminary,  dedicated  his  talents  to  the  representation  of 
rustic  figures  and  cattle,  in  which  he  united  admirable  precision 
of  form,  to  a  fine  style  of  colouring  and  effect :  he  displayed  an 
acute  sense  in  the  study  of  nature ;  and  in  the  management  of  his 
pictures  he  unites  the  breadth  of  Cuyp  with  the  precision  of  Paul 
Potter.  He  died  in  London,  about  the  year  1816,  at  the  early  age 
of  27.  But,  from  Ms  taste  and  talents,  his  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  and  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
cultivated  the  study  of  nature,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged,  he  would  have  ranked  with  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  Dutch  A;hool. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lizars,  painter  and  engraver,  has  distinguished  himself 
by  several  excellent  representations  of  Scottish  manners ;  but  has 
now  relinquished  painting,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  engrav- 
ing and  designing,  in  both  of  which  departments  he  has  most  de- 
servedly attained  a  high  rank  among  the  artists  of  his  country. 

Mr.  John  Watson,  in  hi$  portraits  and  &ncy  subjects,  manifests 
an  excellent  taste,-  and  a  fine  feeling  for  colour,  joined  to  masterly 
execution  and  admirable  precision  in  making  out  his  details. 

Mr.  John  Syme,  as  a  painter  of  portrait,  has  given  striking  re- 
presentations of  his  originals,  and  executed  them  with  great  propri- 
ety of  style  and  fineness  of  drawing.  He  has  lately  published  two 
portraits  in  mezzotinto,  from  pictures  by  him,  of  Dr.  Barclay,  the 
celebrated  anatomist,  and  the  late  Principal  Hill  of  St.  Andrew'^s, 
which  display  a  fine  taste,  and  recommend  themselves  by  their  fide- 
lity of  resemblance. 

Mr.  Stewart,  as  an  engraver  in  the  line  jnanner^  has  prosecuted 
the  art  on  the  soundest  principles,  and  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  most  respectable  engravers  of  the  present  age.  He  displays 
correctness  of  design,  purity  of  taste,  a  just  perception  of  harmony^ 
and  great  skill  in  the  mechanism  of  his  art/  The  largest  work  he 
has  yet  executed  is,  <  Tartar  Banditti  Dividing  the  Spoil,^  after  Al- 
lan ;  but  he  is  now  engaged  with  a  plate  from  the  same  artistes 
*  Circassian  Captive^^  which,  it  is  fully  believed,  from  the  'proof 
that  has  been  some  time  before  the  public,  will  justify  the  high  opi- 
nion entertained  of  his  merits. 

Mr.  W.  Walker,  an  engraver  of  great  promise,  has  executed  se- 
veral portraits  m  the  chalk  manner,  m  an  adnurable  style  and  with 
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great  accuracy.  The  work^  we  chiefly  allude  to,  are  portraits  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Grey,  Rev.  AndjDew  Tbomson,  ancl  Henry  Cockbum, 
Esq. 

Mr.  Scoular,  another  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Graham,  has  prose- 
cuted sculpture,  a  department  of  art  which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, had  hardly  an  existence  in  Scotland  before.  He  has  exe- 
cuted several  busts  with  great  fidelity,  and  in  a  fine  taste ;  and  his 
models  of  fancy  groupies  display  technical  skill,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Morrison,  a  young  artist  of  high  promise,  has  modelled  a 
number  of  busts,  the  size  of  life,  and  portraits  in  bcisso  relievo^  on 
a  small  scale,  which  are  excellent  likenesses,  and  executed  in  very 
good  taste. 

Mr.  John  Henning,  though  now  settled  in*London,  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place,  being  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  having  re- 
sided many  years  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  executed  models  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  Scottish  personages.  In  conjunction  with 
bis  son,  a  promising  artist,  he  has  lately  executed  a  series  of  small 
models  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Parth^ion,  consisting  of  the  Metopes, 
and  all  that  remains  of  the  firieze  of  the  Cella.  They  are  faithful 
copies  of  the  originals,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  cor- 
rectly drawn  and  beautifully  executed. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present  state  of 
Architecture  in  Scotland.  The  great  melioration  which  has  of  late 
taken  place  in  the  general  condition  of  society  in  this  country,  in  pmnt 
of  wealth,  and  the  consequent  taste  for  luxury  and  splendour,  has  had 
no  small  influence  on  the  style  of  our  architecture ;  and  accordingly 
many  improvements,  conducted  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  at 
great  expense,  have  recently  been  made  in  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
Althougn  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  public  spirit  with  which  these 
undertakings  have  been  projected,  we  are  compelled  to  speak  in  less  * 
favourable  terms  of  the  taste  which  they  display.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  some  of  them  which  pffeild  us  most  occupy  very  con^ 
spicuous  stations,  namely,  Nelson's  Monument,  the  New  Jail, 
and  the  new  buildings  on  the  North  Bridge ;  to  which,  were  we 
to  enter  into  a  minute  examination,  we  should  feel  ourselves  under 
the  necessity  of  making  sundry  serious  objections.  But  we  prefijr 
to  draw  a  veil  over  the 'subject,  sincerely  wishing  that  the  next  un- 
dertakings of  this  kind  may  be  conducted  with  more  judgment  and 
in  better  taste. 

Mr.  W.  Playfair  is  an  artist  who  has  much  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  structures  which  he  has  erected  in  this  country,  and  b^ 
the  designs  which  he  has  made,  though  not  yet  ^ecuted.  His  princi- 
'pal  works  are,  niodifications  of  the  CoBege  of  Edinburgh,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  in  speaking  of  me  late  R.  Adam,  and  the 
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ObservatGJTjr  on  the  palton-hill ;  but  what  gives  us  a  still  higher 
idea  of  his  talents,  is  his  design  for  building  on  the  Earthen  Mound, 
lately  submitted  to  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh-— a  work  which 
displays  great  fertility  of  invention,  and  which,  if  put  in  execution, 
would  atone  for  much  of  the  mischief  that  has  been  already  done  to 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  our  city. 

Mr.  T.  Hamilton,  in  the  designs  which  he  has  laid  before  the 
public,  exhibits  a  refined  taste,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with'  the 
principles  of  the  ancients,  and  with  the  finest  specimens  of  their  art 
which  have  been  preserved  to  our  times.  The  principal  work  we 
have  by  him  is  the  monument  now  erecting  to  the  memory  of  Bums 
at  Alloway.  The  leading  features  of  this  structure  are  taken  firom 
the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  and,  when  finish- 
ed, will  constitute  one  of  the  most  classical  productions  of  which 
Scotland  can  boast. 

The  late  Mr.  R.  Crichton  has  executed  several  designs  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland,  which  shew  considerable  taste  and  science  in  the 
principles  of  his  art ;  but  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  Gothic 
style.     He  died  about  the  year  1816. 

Mr.  B.  Reid  has  contributed  largely  in  designing  several  public 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  in  Edinburgh,  and  amongst 
others  the  new  fa9ade  of  the  Advocates*  and  Signet  Libraries,  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  and  St.  George^s  Church.  We  consider  the  art 
eminently  indebted  to  him  for  his  proposal  to  erect  a  National 
Monument  on  the  Calton-hill,  on  the  scite  of  Nelson'^s  Monument, 
after  the  model  of  the  far-famed  Parthenon  at  Athens.  This  has 
been  warmly  seconded  by  many  persons  of  taste ;  and,  firom  the 
grand  style  of  its  composition,  and  the  extensive  prospect  which 
the  scite  suggested  for  it  commands,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  objects  in  Britain. 
•  Mr.  W.  Stark  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  elegance  of  his 
conceptions  in  several  fine  structures  erected  in  Glasgow  firom  his 
designs ;  particularly  the  Court  Houses  and  Jail,  which  are  com- 
posed in  a  grand  style,  and  entitle  him  to  a  very  high  rank  as  an 
architect.  Unfortunately  for  Edinburgh,  he  died  in  1817,  when 
his  talents  were  beginning  to  acquire  an  ascendancy  there,  which 
would  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  ai'chitectural  projects 
then  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  W.  Bum  has  ably  designed  several  extensive  structures  in 
difierent  parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  the  Custom-House  at  Green- 
ock, and  the  Merchants  Maiden  Hospital  at  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Elliot  is  well  known  as  the  architect  of  the  New  Jail  on 
the  Calton-hill,  and  other  edifices  in  that  part  of  Edinburgh,  espe- 
cially Waterloo  Place,  and  the  Gothic  Chapel  in  York  Place. 
Mr*  Gillespie  has  acquired  very  extended  reputation,  by  his  de- 
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signs  in  the  Gothic  style,  which  he  has  contrived  to  apply,  on  what 
principle  we  cannot  determine,  not  only  to  sacred  purposes,  but  to 
town-houses,  mansions,  lodges,  and  the  like. 

In  examining  the  various  public  edifices  which  have  been  erected 
in  Edinburgh,  within  the  last  forty  years,  no  very  favourable  view 
of  the  progress  of  our  taste  is  afforded,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
first  iir  pomt  of  time,  namely,  the  Register  Office,  being  so  much 
superior  in  design  to  all  that  have  followed  it ;   and  the  recent  im- 
povements  betraying,  while  they  profess  to  be  founded  on  the  style 
of  the  ancients,  a  strange  neglect  of  the  principles  of  composition^ . 
and  even  of  the  details  which  come  more  within  the  grasp  of  ordi* 
nary  talents.     We  have  also  to  regret  the  mania  now  so  prevalent 
for  the  Gothic  style,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  to  be  mconsist- 
ent  in  every  respect  with  the  manners  and  the  means  of  the  age, 
and  the  great  principles  of  beauty  which  have  been  recognized  in  civi- 
lized Europe  as  the  basis  of  excellence  in  architectural  composition. 
.Before  concluding  the  subject  on  which  we  have  thus  at  some 
length  been  occupieo,  and  agreeably  to  the  plan  adopted  in  our  for- 
mer number,  we  shall  give  a  short  view  of  the  institutions  for  im- 
f  roving  the  arts  of  design  in  Scotland.    In  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
legister  for  1816  (page  473.)  is  preserved  a  copy  of  the  regula* 
tions  of  a  society,  called  "  The  Edinburgh  School  of  St.  Luke,*^ 
that  was  formed  ^^Jbr  the  encouragement  of  those  excellent  arts  nf 
♦'  paintings  sculpture^  architecture^  S^.  and  improtfement  of  the 
«  students^  bearing  date  18th  October  1729.     This  society  num- 
bered amongst  its  members  the  most  respectable  artists  and  ama- 
teurs residing  at  that  time  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.   The  original 
indenture,  which  we  have  seen,  containing  the  signsltures  of  ita 
founders,  is  written  on  a  skin  of  parchment,  and  is  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting document,  and  is  copied  verbatim  in  the  place  above  men- 
tioned.    It  is  probable  that  the  success  of  this  institution  was  not  • 
great,  as,  for  many  years  after  the  date  of  its  foundation,  the  art* 
were  in  as  low  a  condition  as  before  it. 

The  next  institution  founded  in  Scotland  was  of  a  more  publie 
nature,^nd  calculated  to  diffuse  its  benefits  more  extensively.  This 
was  the  academy  erected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  fisheries  of  Scotland.  In  its  origin,  the  princi- 
pal object  in  view  was  the  improvement  of  the  mechanical  arts^ 
then  at  alow  ebb,  by  instructing  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing,  such 
of  the  youth  of  the  country  as  had  devoted  themselves  to  damask- 
weaving,  calico-printing,  carving,  ornattient-painting,  and  the  like; 
but  drawing,  as  a  part  of  the  liberal  arts,  being  not  directly  in 
view,  was  little  and  but  incidentally  benefited.  The  (bundation 
of  the  Trustees^  Academy  may  be  dated  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  \  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its  first  two  niaisters  were 
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both  oaitiyes  of  France,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  were  brought  from 
that  country  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  this  institution-^a  fact 
which  shews  that  the  arts  in  Scotland  were  at  that  time  in  a  very 
low  state.  The  first  master  of  the  academy  was  De  la  Cour,  an 
artist  of  some  respectability.  The  only  pictures  of  his  we  have  sottn 
were  subjects  in  the  manner  of  Watteau.  He  seems  also  to  have 
been  employed  in  painting  the  houses  of  the  gentry  of  that  time  in 
the  grotesque  style. 

De  la  Cour  was  succeeded  by  Fgvi)lon.    Of  this  artist  we  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  specimens  ^  and  it  is  highly 

Erobable  that  he  met  with  little  employment  beyond  the  bounds  of 
is  duties  at  the  academy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Runci- 
man,  whon^  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  who  conducted  the  edu- 
cation of  the  students  with  great  success,  till  his  death  in  1785. 
David  Allan,  the  next  master,  died  about  the  year  1796,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Graham.  From  the  state  of  advancement  ii^ 
general  taste  to  which  Scotland  had  now  attained,  it  was  sufEcient- 
ly  prepared  for  an  extension  of  the  objects  of  the  academy ;  by  the 
liberahty  of  the  Board  in  providing  an  excellent  collection  of  the 
finest  casts  firom  the  antique,  aided  by  the  talents  and  exertions  of 
Mr.  Graham,  it  became  a  school  of  design  for  the  education  of  art- 
ists ;  and  drawing  in  its  highest  sense,  the  skilful  delineation  of 
the  human  figure,*  assumed  the  place  which  had  been  so  long  oc- 
x^upied  by  the  examples  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  grotesque  ornament, 
till  now,  the  models  for  improving  the  taste  of  the  students.  The 
improved  condition  of  the  academy  produced  corrcspondmg  effects 
on  the  arts,  and  a  number  of  young  men,  several  of  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  then  appeared,  who  have  since  reflected  the  high- 
est honour  on  the  institution.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Graham  in 
1817,  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  was  elected  his  successor,  and  from  the 
talents,  acquirements,  and  industry  of  that  gentleman,  we  have  the 
fullest  assurance  that  the  Scottish  school  will  continue  to  add  fresh 
lustre  to  the  reputation  it  has  already  acquired.  On  comparing 
this  seminary  with  what  we  have  stated  to  be  tho  present  condition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  defective  as  it  is,  we  can  con- 
sider our  establishment  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  and  the  means  of 
instruction  provided  for  its  students  extremely  limited.  But,  from 
the  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the  academy  since  Mr.  Graham 
was  appointed  to  its  superintendence,  and  in  particular  from  the 
casts  of  some  of  the  finest  pf  the  El^n  marblcSy  which  hfiye  lately 
been  added  to  the  collection  of  antiques;,  it  is  cle^r  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  view  this  establishment  with  parental  fondness ;  so  that  we 
may  indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  that  it  will  ultimately  be  placed  on 
a  basis  commensurate  with  tne  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  tho 
importance  of  the  object  which  it  professes  to  cultivate. 
VOL.  v.  KO.  II.  N 
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In  noticing  the  institntioos  for  the  advancement  of  thearts^of 
design  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  memorj  of  the  respect- 
able individualfi  who  founded  the  Glasgow  Academy^  to  pass  that 
over  in  silenee.  As  we  are  not  to  estimate  the  value  of  an  under- 
taking by  its  sucoesi^  alone,  but  by  the  motive^  and  conduct  of  its 
projectors,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  the  public  spirit 
and  enterprising  disposition  of  the  Messrs.  Foulis,  printers  to  the 
university  of  that  city,  who  established  it ;  and,  we  are  confident, 
less  with  a  view  to  private  emolunient  than  public  advantage,  by 
making  it  a  sort  of  national  institution  &r  the  improvement  of  the 
fine  arts,  as  well  aa  of  the  ornamental  pait  of  oui  manufactures.-^ 
It  was  provided  with  a  rei^ctable  and  numerous  collection  of  pic- 
tures and  drawings,  by  the  best  masters  of  every  school,  casts  from 
the  finest  remains  of  the  antiq[Qe,  and  a  series  of  prints,  beginning 
near  the  commencement  of  engraving,  and  continued  to  the  present 
time.  The  students  were  instructed  in  painting  and  ^agraving, 
and  in  the  application  df  drawing  to  various  civil  and  military  pur- 
poses ;  an^  had  the  scheme  been  supported  by  the  public  in  the 
manner  it  deserved,  the  Glasg4)w  Academy  would  probably  by  this 
time  have  been  the  means  of  conferring  the  most  important  benefits 
on  the  arts  in  Scotland.  The  projectors  being  disappointed  in  the 
fete  of  their  plan,  and  their  fortune  being  considerably  invc^ved,  the 
property  of  t^e  Academy  was  sold  off,  and  the  establishment  finally 
dissolved,  in  the  year  1776.  The  &llowing  passages  from  the  pre- 
face to  the  Catalogue,  published  previously  to.  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty, afford  some  farther  information  as  to  the  object  o^  and  man- 
ner of  conducting  this  Academy. 

'^  Many  who  have  seen  them  i^flie 'pkivrei)  and  who  expected  nothmg  in 
Crlasgow  of  the  kind^  were  not  a  tittle  surprised  on  finding  so  many  pictures 
of  the  first  order^  of  every  school^  and  were  still  more  surprised  on  seeing  a 
number  of  young  men  applying  themselves  to  the  different  branches  of  ue 
fine  arts^  to  drawings  modellings  moulding,  paintings  and  engraving.  Those 
who  have  seen  them  at  different  periods^  know  both  the  feebleness  of  tibeir 
beginnings,  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  every  Itn-anch." 
Again, 

''When  this  enterprise^  was  begun,  there  was  little  prospect  that  anv 
thing  of  the  kind  would  so  soon  be  undertaken  in  any  part  of  the  island  *. 
The  hopes  of  fielding  royal  protection  were  frustrated  oy  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  it  much  at  heart  to  establish  a  Royal  Academy, 
w^  famished  with  the  most  caiatal  pictures,  and.  every  ofheij  meaiis  of  ad- 
vancing the  arts ;  for  he  knew  their  intrinsic  value,  and  that  they  are  essen- 
tial in  bringing  all  ornamental  arta  to  perfection ;  and  his  present  Majesty 
was  Uien  of  an  age  too  early  for  the  public  to  form  any  judgment  concerning 
his  inclinations  to  encourage  and  protect  the  arts,  t" 

*  illludiiig  to  the  Royal  Acadmiy  of  XiOndon,  founded  in  the  year  1768. 
*|-  See  '*  Catalogue  of  Pictures  coinposed  and.  painted  chiefly  hy  the  most  admired 
«  masten  ef  tht  Roman,  Florentine,  Farmmy  Bologneae,  Venetian,'  Flcmiih,  and 
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The  only  disciples  of  the:  Glasgow  Academy  who  have  acquired 
reputation  as  artists  are,  David  AQan,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  who  afterwards  was  master  of  the  Trustees'  Academy ; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Tassie,  the  modeller,  who  distiaguidied  himself 
by  his  medallion  likenesses,  and  his  pastes  in  imitation  of  the  an- 
tique gems.  The  engravings  of  the  Academy,  in  general,  taken 
from  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  schools,  were  freijuently  of  a 
large  size,  and,  considering  all  circumstances,  rather  respectable  in 
their  execution,  though  seldom  admitted  into  the  collections  of  con- 
noisseurs. 

In  the  year  1808,  the  artists  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  caU 
the  public  attention  more  particularly,  to  the  arts  of  design,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  annual  ex- 
hibition of  their  works.  At  first,  the  novelty  of  tne  undertaking 
excited  the  public  interest,  and  a  few  pictures  were  purchased ;  but 
it  gradually  deqlined,  and  at  last,  from  the  apathy  with  which  it  be- 
gan to  be  viewed,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  discontinue  it  in  1816. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  artists  has  been  suc- 
peeded  by  what  is  called  the  Scottish  Institution,  founded  in  the 
year  1819}  and  consisting  of  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  country,  who  interest  themselves  in  the  advancement  of  the  fine 
arts.  Their  labours  commenced  with  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
the  old  masters,  which  continued  for  two  months  in  each  of  two  suc- 
cessive years.  They  have  announced,  this  present  season,  a  similar 
exhibition,  consisting  of  the  works  of  living  artists.  In  speaking 
of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  the  only  object  of  which  is  a  great 
public  benefit,  we  are  necessarily  called  upon  to  express  ourselves 
with  cq^tion  and  delicacy ;  but  we  cannot  but  remark  the  total  si- 
lence olf  the  directors  as  to  their  views  and  intentions,  which,  as 
the  pi^lic  are  called  upon  for  their  countenance  and  support,  we 
conceive  ought  to  be  rairly  and  explicitly  stated.  We  have  un- 
derstood that  the  members  have  recently  been  disappointed  in 
their  plans  with  regard  to  apartments  far  their  exhibitions,  and  that 
they  had  it  in  contemplation  to  attach  the  Trustees^  Academy  to 
theur  establishment,  so  that  they  might  have  the  whole  accommo- 
dated in  the  same  building.  We  know  not  what  were  the  obsta- 
cles presented  to  an  arrangement,  which  would  have  been,  in  every 
respect,  so  advantageous  to  both  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  di^- 
ni^  of  the  fine  arts  in  Scotland  ;  but  we  trust  we  shall  yet  see  this 
union  take  place,  with  the  addition  of  a  permanent  collection  of  pic- 
tures, prints,  and  books  on  art ;  and  hope,  that  instead  of  the  valuable 

*' French  schook,  in  which  many  of  the  most  capital  are  iUusttated  by.descriptioDS 
**  and  critical  remarks,  humbly  offered  to  tke  impartial  examination  of.  the  public,  by 
'*  Robert  Foulis.  --In  3  volumes.    Sold  by  T.  Cadell  and  P,  Elmsl^  in  tUe  &NtDd^ 
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collection  of  casts  belonging  to  the  academy  being  retained  in  their 
present  obscurity,  they  wm  be  brought  before  the  public  eye,  and 
thus  form  an  additional  and  most  interesting  object  of  curiosity  to 
strangers  who  may  visit  our  capital. 

We  come  now,  in  conclusion,  to  a  distinct  notice  of  the  pnblicap- 
tion,  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  to  lay  this  sketch  be- 
fore our  readers. 

Mr.  Allan  is  already  known  to  the  public  by  his  admirable  re- 
presentations of  the  manners  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  coast?  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  by  tlie 
scenes  of  Scottish  rural  life,  which  he  has  depicted  with  so  much 
truth  and  force  of  character  as  to  mark  a  new  era  in  this  species  of 
art. 

The  plates  of  which  this  volume  is  composed  are  necessarily  of 
too  small  a  scale  to  display  to  the  greatest  advantage  the  talents  of 
the  artist,  particulaily  where  the  inward  workings  of  the  mind  are 
to  be  manifested  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance ;  and  al- 
though, even  in  this  point,  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
highly  gratified,  we  do  not  think  that  the  engravers  have,  in  every 
instance,  done  justice  to  the  originals.  As  the  comic  expressions 
are  more  tangible  and  obvious,  and  depend  less  on  those  delicate 
movements  and  changes  of  countenance  which  in  general  character- 
.  ize  the  higher  passions  in  personages  of  an  elevated  rank,  they  are 
much  fitter  subjects  of  representation  on  a  small  scale ;  and  for  this 
reason,  the  humorous  scenes  of  this  work  are, .  in  our  apprehension^ 
decidedly  the  best. 

The  Laird  of  JI/onAriam^,  arming  himself  on  the  alarm  of  in« 
vasion,  is  admirable  for  its  strong  character,  as  well  as  for  its  com- 
position and  appropriate  costume.  The  countenance  of  the  *  Lair^ 
IS  full  of  nature,  and  is  a  most  happy  personification  of  our  old 
friend  the  Antiquary.  His  piercing  eye  and  sharp  features  indi- 
cate the  acuteness  and  habitud  causticity  of  his  character ;  and  the 
firmness  and  vigour  of  his  attitude  and  action,  mark  ^^  the  bigh 
resolve''  with  which  he  is  animated.  The  energy  of  this  figure  is 
finely  contrasted  with  the  sedateness  of  the  old  matron,  who,  with 
great  deliberatiopi  assists  in  accoutring  him ;  and  the  group  of 
*<  womankincT^  in  the  background,  while  it  contributes  essentially 
to  the  development  of  the  story,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
position, by  giving  an  agreeable  form  to  the  principal  mass.  The 
old  chair,  too,  on  the  foreground,  in  itself  so  characteristic  and  ap- 
propriate, by  the  light  and  shadow  which  it  sustains,  as  well  as  by 
Its  individuality,  forms  an  interesting  episode  to  this  part  of  the 
picture. 

The  scene  with  Mrs.  Muckkbackit  is  also  impressed  with  a 
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strong  character  of  nature ;  the  fi^h,  and  other  details  on  the  fore- 
ground, are  finely  introduced ;  but  in  the  engraving,  the  spirit  aud 
verisimilitude  of  the  original  have  not  been  so  well  preserved. 

The  combat  between  the  Baron  of  Bpddwardine  and  the  Laird 
ofBaimawhapple^  is  highly  ludicrous*  The  chataoter  of  the  form- 
er is  finely  conceived ;  the  other  personages  are  well  sustained,  and 
the  still  life  is  introduced  with  much  ju^ment  and  propriety. 

The  fight  between  BatUie  Jarvie  and  Major  GaXbraitKa  party 
tn  the  Clachan  ofAberf&li  is  equally  admirable  with  the  last  men- 
ticmed ;  but  much  of  the  expression  of  countenance,  which  was  so 
just  in  ihe  original,  is  lost  in  the  engraving. 

The  scene  from  Waverley  of  th§  conclusion  of  Fiord's  song  in 
the  gkn  at  Gknnaquoich^  displays  a  great  degree  of  elegant  jfeel- 
ing,  and  is  most  tastefully  conceived  and  scientifically  grouped. 

Lucy  Aston  and  the  Master  of  Itavenswood  pledging  their 
lote  at  the  Mertnaidens  Fountain^  claims  our  attention,  chiefly 
firom  the  Very  grand  style  of  the  back-ground,  by  which  the  painter 
has  given  an  interest  to  the  scene,  which  two  figures  engaged  in  a 
subject  of  so  little  interest  to  an  unconcerned  spectator,  could  not 
of  themselves  have  excited. 

The  scene  at  the  alehouse  in  Cumberland,  between  Meg  Merri^ 
lies,  Browny  and  Dinmont,  is  very  beautifully  described,  as  is  also 
Old  Mortality y  (which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  work ;)  but  as 
our  limits  will  not  admit  us  to  enter  on  farther  details,  we  can  only 
express  our  approbation  generally  of  the  taste  with  which  the  sub- 
jects are  selected,  and  the  genuine  national  feeling  with  which  they 
are  composed.  Mr.  Allan  has  evidently  taken  the  greatest  pains  in 
adjusting  all  the  details  of  the  costume  in  the  most  characteristic 
manner ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  publication  possesses  a  degree  of 
authenticity  which  we  seldom  find  in  illustrations  of  Scottish  man- 
ners produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed. 

In  a  work  so  completely  national  as  the  present,  we  confess  it 
would  have  given  us  much  pleasure  to  have  seen  the  plates  execu- 
ted by  Scottish  engravers ;  and  we  have  no  small  pride  in  reflecting 
on  the  talents  which  several  of  our  countrymen  have  displayed  in 
this  department  of  art.  The  frontispiece,  by  Lizars,  is  the  only 
case  in  which  we  have  been  gratified  as  to  this  point  in  the  publi- 
cation ;  but  we  think  that  it  and  his  beautiful  plate  of  Crichton 
Castle,  engraved  for  the  Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  afford 
ample  security  that  he  would  not  have  discredited  our  recommenda- 
tion. 
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ARt.  V>— 7%^  Percg  Anetdote^,    Part  II.  Anecdotes  of  Elo- 
qoencf.     Pp.  180. 

Xj[  AvlrKG  in  eur  last  Number  ihfr^ttced  ikfs  work  to  the  notice  of 
onr  readers,  it  is  quite  unneoessiftry  for  tid  to  occupy  roota  with  any 
prefatory  remarks  on  its  general  nature  and  design ;  and  w^  pro* 
oeed,  instOHter^  therefi>re>  to  speak  specially  of  the  part  now  befere 
US.  Eloquence  is  not  so  ttieritonons  as  humanity ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  more  claimant  «xcell«nee ;  and  these  anecdotal  illusHrationfl 
of  it  are  likely  to  be  morfi  nnitiets^lly  attractire  than  the  preceding.. 
We  really  think  them  better  chosen  and  mors  appropriate ;  though 
to  us  they  seem,  as  do  the  c^nteaH  of  all  of  the  portions  of  this 
work  which  have  fallen  ittto  our  hands,  to  be  matenally  injuntd  by 
Want  of  arrangement  and  a  dkoerhible  bearing  on  acknowledged  ob- 
jects. We  desiderate,  also,  something  Ifte  definitions  or  descrip- 
tions of  the  thing  or  quality  which  it  is  intended  thus  to  illustrate ; 
afnd^  moreovenr,  we  must  say,  that,  in  ^  absence  of  any  other  me- 
thod than  the  allotment  of  anecdotes,  trupposed  or  asserted  to  be  «»f 
the  same  generic  kind,  to  separate  volumes  or  parts,  we  feel  offended 
by  the  frequent  mixture  of  nges  and  countries,^->when  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  assign  any  reason  for  it,  beyond  the  convenience  of 
the  compiler,  or  the  paltry  consideration  of  relieving  the  eye  by  the 
alternation  6f  long  and  short  articles.  Still  there  is  great  merit  in 
the  collection ;  and  the  occasional  reflectKms,  whidi  accompany  som* 
of  the  anecdotes,  afford  fair  indications  of  good  sense  and  good  prin-. 
diple.  Our  extracts  must  be  very  miscellaneous,  for  we  confess  we 
have  no  time,  though  a  strong  inclination,  to  improve  on  the  plan, 
by  suggesting  what  we  are  vain  enough  to  denominate  a  scientific 
method,  and  some  philosophical  deductions.  This  part  is  dedi- 
cated to  Lord  Erskine,  whdse  portrait,  very  neatly  executed  after 
a  picture  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  forms  the  ^ntispiece. 

CUtLLOK.      KtKG  ClOVIS. 

"  The  brave  CriUon^  attending  on  a  Grood- Friday  the  fmUic  offices  of 
devotion^  was  so  atfected  by  an  eminent  preacher's  delineation  of  our  Sa- 
viour's death  and  sufferings^  that^  laying  ms  hand  upon  his  sword>  he  cried 
out  in  a  transport  of  generous  resentment,  *  Where  wert  thou  Crillon?' " 

'*  It  would  oe  idle  to  suspect  Crillon  of  plagiarism  in  his  honest  anger^ 
and  mode  of  venting  it.  Yet  his  behaviour  was  merely  a  oopy  of  diat  of 
King  Clovis,  on  a  similar  occasion,  '  Had  I  been  present  at  the  head  of  my 
valiant  Franks/  exdaimed  that  monarch  indignantly,  '  I  would  have  re- 
dressed his  wrongs.' " 

Audi  Alteaam  Partem. 

'^  James  the  First,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  was 
present  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  observe  the  pleadings  in  a  cause  of  some  con- 
sequence. The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  having  finished,  the  king  was  so 
perfectly  satisfied,  that  he  exclaimed,  '  Tis  a  pudn  case !'  and  was  about  to 
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leave  the  court.  Being  persuaded,  }i6ireyet,  to  stay  and  hear  the  other  side 
of  the  question^  the  pleaders  for  l^e  defendant  made  the  case  no  less  plain  on 
their  side.  On  this  the  monarch  rose  and  departed  in  a  great  passion^  ex*- 
rfaiming,  *  They  are  all  rc^es  alike !' " 

SiE  Nicholas  ThrockmoatoK. 
'^  One  of  the  eariiest  and  most  pleadng  triumphs  of  the  trial  hy  jury,  in 
this  country,  was  displayed  in  the  case  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throdcmorton,  ac- 
cused of  highr treason  in  1S54.    He  was  indicted  for  being  concerned  in 
Wyatt's  rebellion,  and  was  thought  to  trial  befort  Lord  Chief- Justice  Brtm- 
ley,  and  a  special  commission  ^  pHvy-tcounsellors,  judges,  and  crown«Ia\^.- 
Vers.    He  nad  been  in  cloSe  confinement  for  itfty-dght  days,  wi^out  any  of 
nis  friends  being  allowed  aceess  to  him>  6t  any  assistance  oif  cOttflSei,  wnidi 
was  never  then  permitted.    Sir  Nicholas  Was  no  lawyer  by  profession  ;  yet 
Under  all  these  aisadvantt^es,  he  made  a  defence,  not  only  distinguii^ed  for 
its  plain  good  sense  and  strong  reasoning,  but  incomparably  moreleamed,  tts 
a  1^1  argument,  tiian  any  tmng  thriit  was  urged  against  mm  by  the  united 
knowliedge  of  l^e  bench  attd  bar.    In  every  question  of  law  that  occurred; 
he  baffled  the  whole  of  the  lawyers  opposed  to  him ;  and  the  judges  got  at 
last  so  irritated,  that  they  made  an  atten^  to  put  him  to  silence,  by  refus- 
ing to  order  certain  statutes  which  he  called  for  to  be  read.  To  their  astoilish- 
ment,  however,  he  repeated  them  with  perfect  accuracy,  after  complaining 
indignantly,  that  instead  of  law,  they  gjtve  him  *  <mlv  the  fbrm  and  image 
of  law.'    When  he  had  finished,  the  Chief  Justice  fXtekimed,  witibi  surprise^ 
'  TVliy  do  not  you  of  the  queen's  learned  counsel  answer  him  ?     Methinks, 
Throckmorton,  you  need  not  have  the  statutes^  fot  you  have  them  perfectly.* 
When  the  Judges  quoted  cases  i^ainst  him,  he  retorted  others,  in  which 
these  had  been  condemned  as  erroneous ;  tiU  Serjeant  Stanford,  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  peevishly  remarked,  that  if  he  had  known  the  prisoner  was  so 
well  fteiished  with  cases,  he  trould  have  cbme  better  prepared.    Throck- 
morton coolly  replied,  that  he  had  lio  law,  but  what  he  nad  learned  from 
Mr.  Serjeant  Stanford  himself,  -^hen  attending  in  Parliament.    At  length 
GriJBn,  the  attorney-general,  fairly  lost  all  patience  at  the  dexterity  and 
acuteness  displayed  oy  the  prisoner,  and  called  out,  *  I  pray  you,  my  lord& 
that  be  the  queen's  commissioners,  sufi^  not  the  prisoner  to  use  the  queen*^ 
counsel  thus ;  I  was  never  interrupted  thus  in  my  life,  nor  I  never  knew 
any  thus  suffered  to  talk,  as  this  prisoner  is  suffered ;  some  of  us  will  come 
no  more  at  the  bar,  an  we  be  thus  handled.' 

"  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner ;  for  which  (such  was  the  degree  of 
freedom  then  in  England,)  they  were  innnediately  imprisoned ;  and  those 
who  did  not  make  due  acknowledgment  of  their  fault  in  deciding  according 
to  their  consciences,  were  afterwards  heavily  fined  by  the  Star-Chamber, 
even  to  the  ruin  of  some  of  them,  particularly  the  foreman  and  another, 
who  lay  in  jail  eight  months." 

EaKL   op   SHArTESBUKY. 

*^  The  author  of  the  Characteristics,  when  Lord  Ashley,  aiid  soon  after 
he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons^  rose  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  act  ^  for  granting  counsel  to  prisoners  in  cases  of  high  treason,'  but  found 
hhnself  so  embarrassed  that  he  was  unable  to  express  his  sentiments.  The 
house  cheered  him ;  and,  recovering  from  his  confusion,  he  very  happily  con- 
verted the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  of  his  own  situation  in  favour  of  the 
bill.  '  If  I,  Sir,'  said  he,  addressing  the  Speaker,  '  if  I,  who  rise  only  to 
offer  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending,  am  so  confounded  that  I  am 
unable  to  express  the  least  of  what  I  intended  to  say,  what  must  the  condi- 
tion of  ti^at.man  be,  who,  without  any  assistance,  is  pleading  for  his  life?* " 
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'    RSPOR^BAS. 

^*  When  the  tax  on  newgpapers^  proposed  hy  Mr.  Pitt  in  lif(9,  was  unde^ 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Drake  said  that  he  disHked  the 
tax,  and  would  oppose  it  from  a  motive  of  gratitude.  '  The  gentlemen  con- 
cerned in  writing  for  them^  had  heen  particularly  kind  to  him.  They  had 
made  him  deUver  many  wdl-ihapen  speeehes,  though  he  was  convinced^he 
had  neyer  spoken  so  well  in  his  whole  life.' " 
Patrick  HEffHT^ 

"  When  Patrick  Henry,  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  ball  of  the 
American  revolution,  introduced  his  celebrated  resolution  on  the  stamp-act 
into  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Viiginia,  (May,  I765y)  he  exclaimed,  when 
descanting  on  the  tyranny  of  the  obnoxious  act,  '  Cffisar  had  his  Brutus ; 

Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell;  and  George  the  Third' (^  Treason  l' 

cried  the  Speaker ;  *  treason !  treason!'  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house.) 
It  was  one  of  those  trying  moments  which  are  decisive  of  character.  Henry 
faultered  not  for  an  instant ;  but,  risii^  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on 
the  Speaker  an  eye  flashing  with  fire,  continued, — '  moAf  proJU  by  their  ex* 
amj^.    If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it' '" 

£ffsct# 
-  Mr.  Lee,  the  barrister,  was  famous  for  studying  efiect  when  he  pleaded. 
On  the  circuit  at  Norwidi,  a  brief  was  brought  to  him  by  the  relation  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  deceived  into  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  Lee 
inquired,  among  other  particulars,  whether  the  woman  was  handsome  ?  ^  A 
most  beautiAil  face,'  was  the  answer.  Satisfied  with  this,  he  desired  she 
should  be  placed  at  the  bar,  immediately  in  front  of  the  jury..  When  he 
rose,  he  began  a  most  pathetic  and  eloquent  address,  directing  the  attention 
of  the  jury  to  the  charms  which  were  placed  in  their  view,  and  painting,  in 
glowing  colours,  the  guilt  of  the  wretch  who  could  injure  so  much  beauty. 
SVTien  he  perceived  theur  feelings  worked  up  to  a  proper  pitch,  he  sat  down, 
under  the  perfect  conviction  that  he  should  obtain  a  verdict.  What  then 
must  have  been  his  surprise,  when  the  coimsel  retained  by  the  opposite  party 
rose,  and  observed,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  assent  to  the  encomiums 
which  his  learned  friend  had  lavished  on  the  face  of  the  plaintifi^;  but  he 
had  forgot  to  say  that  she  had  a  wooden  leg  !  This  fact,  of  which  Lee  was 
by  no  means  aware,  was  established  to  his  utter  confusion.  His  eloquence 
was  thrown  away ;  and  the  jury,  who  felt  ashamed  of  the  efiects  it  had  pro-* 
duced  upon  them,  instantly  gave  a  verdict  against  him." 
Physiognomy. 

A  witness  was  one  day  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
some  one  took  notice,  and  pointedly  remarked  upon  his  ill  looks.  Mr.  Fox 
(afterwards  Lord  Holland,)  whose  gloomy  countenance  strongly  marked 
nis  character,  observed,  *  that  it  was  unjust,  ungenerous,  and  unmanly,  to 
censure  a  man  for  that  signature  which  God  had  impressed  upon  his  counte- 
nance, and  which  therefore  he  could  not  by  any  means  remedy  or  avoid.' 
Mr.  Pitt  hastily  rose,  and  said,  ^  I  agree  from  my  heart  with  the  observation 
of  my  fellow  member ;  it  is  forcible,  it  is  judicious,  and  true.  But  there  are 
some  (throwing  his  eyes  full  on  Fox,)  upon  whose  face  the  hand  of  Heaven 
has  so  stamped  the  mark  of  wickedness,  that  it  were  imfiety  not  to  give 
it  credit.' " 

Parliament  of  Paris. 

^'  During  the  disputes  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  there  appeared  many  symptoms  of  ancient  eloquence.  The 
Avocat-General,  Talon,  in  an  oration,  invoked,  on  his  knees,  the  spirit  of  St. 
Louis  to  look  down  with  compassion  on  his  divided  and  unhappy  people,  and 
to  inspire  them  from  heaven  with  the  love  of  concord  and  unanimity. 
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«'  Mole  was  at  this  time  president  of  the  parliament  One  day  a  man 
^presented  a  dagger  to  his  hreast,  direatening  nim  with  instant  deaths  if  he 
would  not  consent  to  some  decree  proposed  in  the  parliament^  which  Mr. 
Mole  thought  prejudicial  to  his  country.  '  Know^  my  friend^'  said  he, 
lookii^  sternly  at  him,  ^  that  the  distance  is  infinite  from  the  ds^er  of  an 
assassin  to  the  heart  of  an  honest  man*' " 

pAaLIAMENTARY  LiTEaATURE. 

"  In  prefacing  a  motion  for  the  printing  of  a  tax  bill^  a  practice  which, 
though  not  long  adopted,  has  been  of  infinite  service  in  preventing  the  blun* 
ders  which  formerly  occurred;  Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded  to  illustrate  the 
style  of  a  bill  to  remedy  the  defects  of  some  bills  already  in  being;  by  com- 
paring it  to  the  plan  of  a  simple,  but  very  ingenious  moral  tale,  that  had 
often  afforded  him  amusement  in  his  early  days,  imder  the  tide  of '  The 
^ouse  that  Jack  built'  ^  First  then  comes  in  a  bill,  imposing  a  tax ;  then 
comes  in  a  bill  to  amend  that  bill  for  imposing  a  tax ;  and  then  comes  in  a 
bill  to  ex^dain  the  bill  that  amended  the  bill;  next  a  bill  to  remedy  the  de- 
ifects  of  a  bill,  for  explaining  the  bill  that  amended  the  bill,  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum'  After  parodying  the  story  in  this  way  to  a  still  greater  lengthy 
Mr.  Sheridan  entered  upon  a  comparison  of  tax  bills  to  a  ship  built  in  a 
dock  yaid,  which  was  found  to  be  defective  every  voyage,  and  consequently 
was  obliged  to  undergo  a  new  repair.  First,  it  was  to  be  caulked ;  then  to 
be  new  planked;  then  to  be  new  ribbed;  then  again  to  be  covered;  and, 
after  all  these  expensive  alterations,  the  vessel  was  generally  obliged  to  be 
broken  up  and  rebuilt. 

"  The  orator  next  pointed  out  several  absurdities  on  the  tax-bills  whidi 
had  been  recently  passed,  and  which  he  contended  might  have  been  avoided, 
if  the  bills,  by  bein^  printed,  had  undergone  a  full  and  public  discussion. 
'  In  the  horse-tax  bill,  for  instance,  there  was  a  clause  which  required  a 
stamp  to  be  placed,  not  indeed  on  the  animal,  but  on  some  part  of  bis  ac- 
coutrements. This  clause,  however,  on  a  little  consideration,  was  abandon- 
ed ;  but  another  was  inserted,  so  absurd,  that  it  never  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  namely,  the  one  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  numbers  and 
names  of  all  the  horses  in  each  parish,  should  be  affixed  to  the  church  doors. 
The  church  wardens  were  also  required  by  the  same  act,  to  return  lists  of 
the  windows  within  their  districts,  to  the  commissioners  of  stamps,  for  the 
purpose  of  detectiDg  those  who  had  not  entered  their  horses.'  ^  Now,'  said 
Mr.  Sheridan,  ^  if  horses  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  out  at  windows,  this 
might  possibly  have  been  a  wise  and  judicious  regulation ;  but  imder  pre- 
sent circumstances,  there  is  some  little  occasion  for  wonder,  how  such  ideas 
came  to  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  the  bill,  unless  it 
was  that  they  wished  to  sink  the  business  of  legislation  into  utter  contempt." 

Whitfield. 

"  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  memoirs,  bears  witness  to  the  extraordinary  effect 
which  was  produced  by  Mr.  Whitfield's  preacliing  in  America,  and  relates 
an  anecdote  equally  characteristic  of  the  preacher  and  of  himself.  '  I  happen- 
ed,' says  the  Doctor, '  to  attend  one  of  nis  sermons,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  I  silently  resolved 
he  should  get  nothing  from  me.  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper 
money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give  the  copper.  Another  stroke 
of  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  sil- 
ver ;  and  he  finished  so  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my  pockets  wholly  into 
the  collector's  dish,  gold  and  all. 

*'  At  this  sermon  there  was  also  one  of  our'dub,  who,  hearing  of  my  senti- 
ments respecting  the  building  in  Georgia,  and  suspecting  a  coUection  might 
be  intended,  had  by  precaution  emptied  Ixis  pockets  before  he  came  from 
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Iwme ;  towards  the  condusfon  of  the  ^course,  however,  he  Ifelt  ii  «troi^ 
inclination  to  give,  and  applied  to  a  nekhbour  who  stood  near  t»  him  to 
lend  him  some  money  for  the  purpose.  The  request  was  fortunately  made 
to  perhaps  the  nnly  man  in  the  company  who  had  the  firmness  not  to  be  af-^ 
leeted  by  the  preacher.  His  answer  was,  "^  at  any  other  time,  friend  Hodg-> 
jkinson,  I  would  lend  to  thee  freely,  but  not  now,  for  thee  seems  to  be  out 
of  thy  senses.' " 

Venetian  Mot^NtEBAKVi 
''  2>.  Moore  relates  an  amusing  instance  of  oratorical  art,  which  heono6 
flaw  exhibited  by  a  mountebank,  before  the  populace,  at  St.  Maria's  Place, 
Venice.     "^  Listen  gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  let  me  crave  your  attention,  ye 
beautiful  and  virtuous  ladies  ;  I  have  something  equally  atfeddag  and  won- 
derful to  tell  vou,  ft  strange  and  stup^dous  adventure,  which  mppened  td 
a  gallant  knight.'    Perceiving  that  this  did  not  sufficienliy  interest  nis  hear- 
ers, he  raised  his  voice,  cdfing  out  that  this  knight  was  '  uno  CavaRierd 
Cristiano.*  The  audience  seemed  still  a  little  fluctuating ;  wh^nhe  succeed- 
ed m  rivettin^  their  attention,  by  t^ing  them  tiiat  mis  Christiaii  knight 
"Was  one  of  their  own  victorious  countrymen, '  un  Eroe  VefiezianoJ  '  He  thert 
proceeded  to  rdate,  how  the  Venetian  knight,  going  to  join  the  Christian 
army  to  recover  Christ's  sepuldire  from  the  infidels,  lost  his  way,  and  wan- 
dered at  length  to  a  castle,  in  which  a  lady  of  transcendant  beauty  was  kept 
prisoner  by  a  gigantic  Saracen ;  that  the  lady's  shrieks  reaching  the  ear  of 
dse  knight,  he  hastened  to  her  assistance,  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  a 
dreadful  combat  ensued,  in  which  the  knight  performed  prodigies  of  valour; 
till  his  foot,  unfortunately  slipjnng  in  the  blood  whidi  now^  on  the  pave- 
ment, he  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  Saracen,  who  iimnediately  seizing  the  ad- 
vantage v^ich  diance  gave  him,  raii^  his  sword  with  all  his  mi^t,  and*-^ 
here  the  orator's  hat  flew  to  the  ground;  open  to  receive  the  contributions  et 
the  listeners,  and  he  continued  repeating,  '  raised  his  sword  over  the  head 
of  the  Christian  knight,-^raised  his  bloody  murderous  hand  to  destroy  yowx' 
noble  valiant  countryman.'    But  he  proceeded  no  farther  in  his  narrative,* 
till  all  who  seemed  interested  in  it  had  thrown  something  into  the  hat,-*'bei 
then  pocketed  the  money,  and  finished  his  story." 
Earl  op  Petebborough. 
*'  The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who.  Swift  says,  shone 
«  -____  in  all  climates  like  a  star. 
In  senates  bold,  and  fiercer  in  war;" 
was  once  surrounded  by  a  mob  in  his  way  from  the  House  of  Iiords,  who 
took  him  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  then  very  unpopular.    The  Earl, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  said,  *  I  will  convince  you  I  am  not  the  duke  ; 
in  the  first  place,  I  have  but  five  guineas  in  my  pocket ;  and,  secondly,  her6 
they  are,  much  at  your  service.'    He  threw  his  purse  among  them,  and 
walked  home  amid  Uie  acclamations  of  the  populace." 
The  Eabl  ot  Rochester. 
'^  This  nobleman,  whose  brilliant  wit  and  talents  rendered  him  so  distin- 
guished in  the  ctourt  of  Charles  II.  and  who,  during  a  temporary  di^race 
with  his  sovereign,  made  himself  &  mighty  favourite  with  the  low^  ordets, 
by  his  exhibitions  under  the  mask  of  an  Italian  mountebank  on  Tower- 
Hill,  felt  so  much  diiffidence  in  the  Hottse  of  Lords,  that  he  never  was  able 
to  address  thi^mi.    It  is  said,  that  having  frequently  attended,  he  once  es- 
sayed to  ma^e  a  speech,  but  was  so  embarrassed,  that  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed.   '  My  Lords,''said  he,  '  I  rise  this  time — ^my  Lords,  I  divide  my  dis- 
course into  four  brand^s.'    Here  he  faulteted  fbr  some  ^e ;  at  Mgth  he 
was  able  to  add,  VMy  Lords,  if  ev6r  1  rise  again  in  this  Mouse,  I  give  you 
leave  to  cut  me  off  root  and  branch  fer  ever.*    l!e  then  sat  ^wn^  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present." 
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BouBDAlouis. 

'^  Th^  Imputation  for  eloquence  which  this  celehimted  preacher  very  early 
acquired^  reaching  the  ears  of  Louis  XIV.  his  miuc<^y  ^^^  ^^  ^™  ^  preach 
the  Adrent  Sermon  in  1670»  which  he  did  with  such  sucoessy  that  he  was 
retained  for  many  years  after  as  a  preacher  at  court.  He  w«is  called  the 
king  of  preachers,  and  the  preacher  to  kings ;  and  Louis  himself  said^  that 
he  would  radier  hear  the  r^etitions  of  Bourdaloue  than  the  novelties  of 
aaoUier.  With  a  ccdlected  air,  Bourdaloue  had  little  acdon ;  he  kept  his 
eyes  generally  half  closed,  tmd  penetrated  th«  hearts  of  the  people  by  the 
sound  of  a  voice  uniform  and  sol^n.  On  one  occasion,  he  turned  the  pecu'^ 
liarity  of  his  ext^nal  aspect  to  a  very  memorahle  advamt^e.  Aft^  depict- 
ing, in  soul-awakening  terras,  a  sinner  of  the  first  magnitude^  ha  suddenly 
opened  his  eyes,  and  casting  them  61II  on  the  king,  who  sat  opposite  to  him, 
he  added  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  Thou  art  the  man.'  The  effect  was  ma- 
l^oal«  confounding.  When  he  had  finished  his  discourse,  he  immediately 
went,  and,  throwing  himsdf  at  the  feet  of  his  sovaieign, '  Sire,'  said  he, '  h^ 
hold  at  your  feet  one  who  is  the  most  devoted  of  your  servants ;  but  punish 
him  not,  that  in  the  pulpit  he  can  own  no  other  master  than  the  Sing  uC 
Kings." 

Loan  Mansfield. 

"  Mansfield  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  die  state  by  rapid  strides.  They 
were  not  bestowed  by  the  camice  of  party  favour,  or  affection ;  they  were 
(as  was  said  of  Pliny)  liberal  oispensations  Of  power  upon  an  object  that  knew 
how  to  add  new' lustre  lo  that  power  by  the  rational  exertion  of  his  own. 
As  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  without  a  competitor.  His  Ian- 
guage  was  elesant  and  perspicuous,  arranged  with  the  happiest  method,  and 
appued  with  me  utmost  extent  of  human  ingenuity ;  his  unara  were  often 
bold,  and  always  just,  but  the  more  prevailing  character  of  his  eloquence 
was  that  of  being  flowery,  soft,  delightful,  and  affecting.  Among  his  more 
rare  qualifications  may  be  ranked  the  external  graces  of  his  perscm ;  the  fire 
and  vivacity  of  his  Iooks  ;  the  delicious  harmony  of  his  voice ;  and  that  hli« 
bitual  fitness  in  all  he  said,  which  gave  to  his  speeches  more  than  the  effect 
of  llie  most  laboured  compositions.  He  was  modest  and  unassuroBtg;  ne- 
ver descending  to  personal  altercation,  or  even  replying  to  personal  reflec- 
tions, except  when  they  went  to  affect  the  integrity  of  his  public  character. 
When  instances  of  the  latter  occurred,  he  evinced  that  he  was  not  without  a 
spirit  to  repel  them ;  of  this  he  gave  a  memorable  proof  in  the  debate  on 
Wilkes'  outlawry,  when,  being  accused  of  braving  the  popular  opinion,  be 
replied  in  the  fbuowing  noble  strain  q{  eloquence :  '  If  I  have  ever  support- 
ed the  king's  measures— -if  I  have  ever  afforded  any  assistance  to  government 
-^if  I  have  discharged  my  duty  as  a  public  or  private  officer,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  peace,  and  perfect  the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  main- 
taining unsuUied  the  honour  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  by  an  upright  ad- 
ministration of,  to  give  due  efffect  fo,  the  laws ;  I  h»ve  hitherto  done  it  with- 
out any  other  gift  or  reward,  than  that  most  pleasiiig  and  most  honourable 
one,  thle  conscientious  conviction  of  doing  what  is  right.  I  do  not  affect  to 
scorn  the  opinion  of  mankind ;  I  wish  earnestly  for  popularity,  but  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  will  obtain  it ;  I  will  have  that  popmarity  -vibidi  follows, 
imd  not  that  which  is  run  efter  ;  'da  not  the  applause  of  a  day-*-'tis  not  the 
huasaa  of  thousands,  that  can  give  a  moment's  satirfaction  to  a  ratimial  be- 
ing. That  man's  mind  must  indeed  be  a  weak  one,  and  his  ambition  of  a 
most  depraved  sort,  who  can  be  captivated  by  such  wretched  allurements,  or 
satisfied  with  such  momentary  gratifications.  I  say  with  die  Rommi  orator, 
And  can  say  it  with  as  much  truth  as  he  did,  '  Ego  hoc  animo  semper  fm, 
ut  invidiam  vittute  partam,  gLorinn,  nan  infamiam,  pntarem.'  But  threats 
have  beeif  carried  forther ;  personal  violence  has  Veen  denounced,  unlew 
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public  humour  be  complied  with.  I  do  not  fear  such  threats ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  any  reason  to  fear  them ;  it  is  not  the  genius  of  the  worst  of 
men  in  the  worst  of  times  to  proceed  to  such  shocking  extremities.  But  if 
such  an  event  should  happen^  let  it  be  so;  even  such  an  event  might  be 
productive  of  wholesome  effects ;  such  a  stroke  might  rouse  the  better  part 
of  the  nation  from  their  lethargic  condition  to  a  state  of  activity,  to  assert  and 
execute  the  law,  and  punish  &e  daring  and  Impious  hands  which  had  vio* 
lated  it ;  and  those  who  now  supinely  behold  the  danger  which  threatens  aJl 
liberty  from  the  most  abandoned  licentiousness,  might,  by  such  an  event,  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  situatiouj  as  drunken  men  are  often  a^amed 
into  sobriety.  If  the  security  of  our  persons  and  property,  of  all  we  hold 
dear  or  valuable,  are  to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  a  giddy  multitude,  or  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  a  mob  ;  if,  in  compliance  with  the  humours,  and  to  ap- 
pease the  clamours  of  these,  all  civil  and  political  institutionsare  to  be  disre- 
garded or  overthrown,  a  life  somewhat  more  than  sixty  is  not  worth  preserv* 
ing  at  such  a  price ;  and  he  can  never  die  too  soon  who  lays  down  his  life  in 
support  and  vindication  of  the  policy,  the  government,  and  the  constitution 
of  his  country."* 


Abt.  yi.-^Pomarium  Britannicum ;  an  Histoncal  and  Bota* 
nwcd  ApoDunt  (^Fruits  Jcnown  in  Great  Britain.  By  Hen- 
KY  Phillips,  London.  J.  &  J.  Allman,  1820.  Pp.  874. 
1/  Is. 

Allured  by  the  attractive  title  of  this  work,  we  eagerly  com- 
menced its  perusal.  We  undertook  the  task  in  the  pleasing  ex- 
pectation of  admiring  in  description  the  varied  beauties  and  rich 
tints  of  the  British  orchard,  when  the  gay  mantle  of  Flora  is 
spread  in  the  spring ;  in  imagination  we  had  begun  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  swelling  fruit  through  the  summer,  and  had  in- 
dulged the  hope  of  being  regaled  in  autumn  with  the  mellow 
stores  of  Pomona.  But,  on  turning  to  the  Work  itself,  what  was 
our  surprise  to  find  the  acorn  and  the  oak-tree  placed  in  the  v^ 
first  rank  of  Mr.  Phillips's  Pomariurn  Britannicum?  and  the 
brambleberry,  the  cranberry,  and  the  strawberry,  the  cucumber 
and  the  melon,  included  among  its  productions ;  to  see  the  pine- 
apple,  the  orange  and  the  lemon,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  class- 
ed along  with  the  pear  and  the  cherry ;  and  to  observe  the  ma- 
hogany tree,  the  plantain  and  banana  trees,  or  rather  shrubs, 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  elder,  the  beech,  and  the  barberry, 
not  one  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  inmates  of 
the  British  orchard. 

Apprehensive  of  some  misconception  on  our  part  as  to  the  au- 
thor's meaning,  we  turned  again  to  the  title  page,  and  found  a 
kind  of  explanatory  definition-,  part  of  which,  sdluding  to  the 
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«  Botanical  Account  of  Fruits,"  is  really  not  less  incongruous 
than  the  general  title.  In  vain  will  the  student  of  botany  look 
for  any  thing  like  a  botanical  account  of  a  single  fruit  known  in 
Britain ;  for  in  this  department  the  author  advances  no  farther 
than  the  name  of  the  class  and  order;  in  no  case  is  one  generic 
or  specific  character  given,  and  often  the  specific  name,  and 
sometimes  even  the  generic  appellation  are  omitted.  These 
omissions  furnish  pretty  sure  indications  of  the  author^s  igno- 
rance of  botanical  clas^fication. 

Mn  Phillips  has  ransacked  every  country  and  clime  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  his  materials;  and  having  transplanted, 
without  discrimination,  some  of  their  varied  productions  into  his 
British  orchard,  he  has  added  such  historical  notices  relative  to 
their  nature,  properties,  and  uses,  as  the  sources  of  his  informa- 
tion afforded.  Having  proposed  to  himself  no  methodical  ar- 
rangement, and  having  pursued  no  connected  description  of  any 
individual  department  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  he  might  have 
chosen  *the  more  appropriate  title  of  "  Vegetable  Anecdotes,^ 
which  would  have  been  sufiiciently  comprehensive  of  the  whole 
objects  of  his  labours. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  the  progressive  history  of  horticulture,  from 
the  earliest  times,  occupies  the  Introduction.  It  commences,  of 
course,  with  the  garden  of  Eden ;  alludes  to  Solomon  and  his 
knowledge  of  plants,  in  proof  of  the  pursuit  being  worthy  of 
royal  attention ;  refers  to  the  perfection  and  encouragement 
which  this  art  has  attained  among  the  Chinese;  and  recurring 
to  remoter  antiquity,  adduces  the  example  of  the  Persians  and 
Greeks,  who  held  gardening  and  agriculture  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. Among  the  Romans,  who  carried  their  victorious  arms 
over  so  many  countries,  the  arts  of  peace  were  not  neglected,  ei- 
ther in  difinsing  a  knowledge  of  gardening  and  agriculture  in 
those  regions  which  yielded  to  their  authority,  or  in  transplant- 
ing to  their  own  soil  such  vegetable  productions  as  were  likely  to 
administer  to  their  wants  or  luxuries. 

In  Britain  the  condition  of  horticulture  must  have  been  low 
indeed,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  procure  her  salads 
from  Holland ;  and  green  pease  were  such  a  rarity  that  they 
were  considered  only  as  "  dainties  for  ladies'' — "  they  came  so  far 
and  cost  so  dear,"  as  a  writer  of  that  period  expresses  it.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  gardening  and  agriculture 
obtained  a  larger  share  of  attention ;  and  several  writers,  as  Ge- 
rarde.  Bacon,  and  others,  collected  what  was  then  known  of 
plants,  their  treatment,  and  uses.  In  the  concluding  part  of  the 
author^s  Brief  Sketch  he  adverts  to  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  establishment  and  labours  of  the  Agricultural  and  HorticyU 
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tural  societies  of  tbi»  country,  and  of  the  vast  accession  .to  the. 
list  of  exotics  which  has  been  i^ade  by  the  HberaJity,  zeal,  and 
industry  of  the  patrons  and  pronM>ters  of  practical  botany.  For 
the  sake  of  our  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  we  may  add^ 
irhat  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  author,  or  perbap  was  not 
known  to  him,  that  Scotland  is  indebted  for  considerable  im-< 
provements  in  gardening  to  the  soldiers  of  Cromweirs  army, 
-which  had  a  pretty  permanent  residence  in  those  places  where  fee 
constructed  regular  fortifications,  as  at  Ayr  and  Inverness;  and 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  culture  of  som^  of  our  esculent 
vegetables  was  then  £rst  introduced. 

Without  farther  prefatory  remark  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
contents  of  the  Work,  noting  what  is  more  useful  and  important^ 
correcting  what  is  erroneous,  and  supplying  what  is  materially 
defective  in  the  subjects  treated  of  by  the  authcH*.  ^ 

The  Oat,— The  oak  stands  pre-eminent  in-  Mr.  Phillips's.  Pou 
marium ;  not  because  it  is  the  pride  of  the  forest— not  because 
it  furnishes  the  materials  for  facilitating  commercial  enterprise) 
or  for  the  construction  of  those  wonderful  machines  which  con* 
vey  the  hardy  sons  of  Britain  to  deeds  of  glory  and  victory  ;  but 
because  the  acorn  from  which  it  springs  begins  with  the  first  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet.  This  is  the  arrangement  pursued  by  the 
author,  and,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  acorn  and  the  oak 
holds  the  first  place  in  his  work.  Retracing  its  history,  be  in-^ 
forms  us  that  the  fruit  or  nut  of  the  oak  was  the  food  of  the  an* 
eient  Britons,  and  particularly  of  the  Druids,  who  thought  that 
every  thing  that  grew  on  the  oak  was  sent  from  heaveu,  believr 
ed  the  oak  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  Deity,  and  regarded  the 
misletoe  of  the  oak  as  the  most  sacred  of  lill  vegetable  produce 
tions.  From  the  use  of  acorns  as  food  in  other  countries,  at  least 
iu  times  of  scarcity,  the  author,  by  a  singular  transition,  pro-; 
ceeds  to  ajn  extravagant  eulogium  on  the  advantages  and  plea^ 
«ures  of  botany,  to  which  we  most  ccardially  assent,  although  it  is 
not  a  little  incongruous  when  it  comes  from  him  who  is  either  s<^ 
Ignorant  of  thie  subject,  or  has  overlooked  it  so  Qiuch  as  to  omit 
the  specific  name  of  the  first  plant  treated  of  in  his  work.  A 
similar  fate  indeed  awaits  almost  all  that  follow.  The  only  use 
pf  acorns  at  present,  we  are  told,  is  to  fatten  hogs,^  deer,  and . 
poultry ;  an  cantment  made  of  the  powder  is  recommended  by 
I'liny  for  the  cure  of  hard  swellings  aad  cancerous  ulcers,  but 
the  author  will  find  that  the  confidence  of  modern  practitioners 
in  such  a  remedy  is  extremely  slight ;  and  the  same  authority 
is  quoted,  we  suspect  erroneously,  as  evidence  for  the  Romans 
dyeing^  the  hair  black  with  gaU-nuts.  The  gall-nut  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  without  the  additioi^ 
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ef  iron  no  hhck  cokxiur  can  be  commumcatecl  bj  the  use  of  the 
vegetable  astringent.  We  pas&  over  the  ancient  fables  relative 
to  the  oak ;  and  we  suspect  the  author  has  introduced  the  ac- 
count of  tbe  death  of  Absalom,  the  rebellious  son  of  David,  which 
was  occasioaied  by  an  oak,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting 
it,  somewhat  ludicrously  it  must  be  admitted,  with  tbe  conceit 
of  a  barber  of  Lewes  exl^ibited  on  his  sign.  To  recommend  the 
sale  of  false  hair,  the  rhyming  periwig-makev  had  a  sign  painted 
on  the  front  of  hk  shop,  representing  Absalom  han^ng  on  the 
oak  by  the  hair  of  the  head  with  the  following  couplet : 
^'  O  Absalom  !  unluippy  sprigs 
Thou  should'st  have  worn  a  periwig." 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  author  to  the  forest  of  Do- 
dona,  to  the  groves  of  Ilium,  or  to  the  Hercyiwan  wood,  all  fa- 
mous for  magnificent  oaks,  but  furnishing  little  iUust ration  of  tbe 
natural  history  or  uses  of  that  majestic  tree. 

Our  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  southern  districts 
of  England,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  with  the  information,  on 
the  authority  of  Arthur  Young,  that  nearly  180>000^  acres  of 
ground  in  the  county  of  Sussex  are  covered  with  oaks,^  which 
yield  Umber  of  the  best  quality  for  ship-building.  The  size  of 
some  remarkable  oaks  is  next  notiqed.  Tbe  Fairkp  Oak  in 
Hainault  forest,  Essex,  measures,  at  a  yard  from  the  ground, 
thirty-six  feet  in  circumference,  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  over- 
spreads an  area  of  300  feet,  and  covers  with  its  ample  shade  the 
booths  erected  at  the  famous  annual  feir  held  on  the  second  of 
July.  The  trunk  of  an  oak  near  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  in  HCfiy 
measured  6S  feet  in  girth,  8S  feet  in  length,  and,  estimating  the 
larger  branches  at  90  feet,  contained  1455  feet  of  timber:  and 
an  oak  formerly  in  Worksop  park,  beloiiging  to  the  I)uke  dT 
Norfolk,  spreaas  nearly  3000  yards,  and  covers,  a  space  that 
would  contain  1000  horse. 

The  oak  has  been  lately  introduced,  or  rather  it  should  be 
said,  its  use  has  been  revived,  for  the  purpose  of  furniture ;  and 
among  the  fashionable  and  expensive  luxuries  of  the  present  day, 
has  become  not  only  the  rival  of  some  of  the  beautiful  woods  of 
distant  countries,  but  in  point  ol*  expence  at  least  h£^  acquired  a 
higher  character.  To  establish  this  fisict,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention,  that  a  set  of  dining  tables  made  of  English  oak,  by  a 
London  cabinet-maker>  brought  the  enormous  price  of  L.oOO 
Sterling. 

The  Author^s  extremely  divernfied  aaecdoles  relative  to  the 
oak  refer  to  the  English  oak,  qusrcua  robur^  Lin.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  evergreen  oak,  which  obtains  a  slight  notice.  It 
is  rather  surprising  that  the  cork-tre^,  quercus  suber,  Ian.  a  na- 
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live  of  Spsua  and  Portugal,  from  which  countries  that  valuable 
commodity  is  obtained  for  domestic  purposes,  did  not  fall  within 
the  wide  range  of  the  author^s  reading.  A  correct  account  of 
that  iHngular  production,  would  have  enabled  his  readers  to  form 
a  very  different  opinion  of  it  from  what  is  actually  entertmned. 
According  to  the  common  notion,  cork  is  the  bark  of  the  tree ; 
but  the  best  proof  of  the  contrary  is,  that  a  tree  once  stripped  of 
its  bark,  never  recovers  it,  whereas  cork  is  periodically  renewed 
The  cork-tree  is  an  evergreen,  with  ovate,  oblong,  undivided, 
serrated  leaves,  slightly  downy  underneath ;  and  cork  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  excrescence  formed  by  exudation  on  the  cuticle, 
or  outer  bark  of  the  tree.  The  trees  are  stripped  for  the  first 
time  before  they  are  twenty  years  old ;  they  are  generally  peeled 
once  in  eight  or  ten  years ;  and  it  would  appear  that  this  opera* 
tion  contributes  to  their  health  and  vigour;  for  it  is  observed, 
that  trees  left  unstripped  begin  to  dec^y  in  a  few  years,  and  in 
the  course  of  60  or  60  years,  a  Whole  plantation  thus  neglected 
is  destroyed  ;  but  trees  regularly  peeled  live  and  thrive  for  more 
than  200  years.  When  the  cork  is  removed  from  the  tree,  an 
exudation  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  immediately  takes  place ; 
and  of  this  excreted  matter,  as  it  acquires  consistency  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  the  succeeding  layer  of  cork  is  formed,  as  al- 
ready stated,  in  eight  or  ten  years.  The  oldest  trees  afford  the 
best  cork,  which  after  every  successive  peeling  improves  in 
quality. 

It  would  not  have  been  unreasonable  to  have  expected  from 
the  author  some  account  of  the  gall-nut  oak,  which  produces  a 
substance  of  so  much  importance  in  the  arts.  The  gall-oak^ 
guercus  cerriSj  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Bospborus  to 
Syria,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  frontiers  of 
Persia.  This  species  seldom  rises  more  than  six  feet  in  length, 
and  usually  assumes  the  form  of  a  shrub.  The  galls  are  pro- 
duced on  the  shoots  of  the  young  branches,  and  the  best  are 
those  which  are  collected  before  the  escape  of  the  insect  to  which 
their  production  is  owing';  because  when  they  are  perforated,  they 
are  less  fit  for  the  purpose  of  dye  stuff,  and  such  are  known  in 
commerce  under  the  name  of  white  galls.  The  black  or  green 
galls  are  heavier  and  more  solid,  and  therefore  more  vfiluable. 

Of  the  Apricot  and  Almond  tree,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  very  short  notice.  They  were  both  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  period  during  which 
many  valuable  fruits  were  first  known  in  this  country,  and,  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  improvement  of  society,  gar- 
dening in  general  obtained  a  large  share  of  attention.  We  can- 
pot  follow  the  author  in  his  details  concerning  thcse^  fruits,  de« 
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rived  from  sacred  and  profane  history.  But  those  who  indulge 
freely  in  copious  libations  to  Bacchus,  the  number  of  whom  it  is 
gratifying- to  think,  is  daily  diminishing,  may  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed, that  the  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  bitter  almonds 
obviated  the  eSects  of  intoxication ;  and  Plutarch  records  that 
the  physician  of  Drusus,  who  it  seems  was  a  jolly  toper,  eat  five 
bitter  almonds  along  with  every  cup  of  wine,  to  allay  its  heat 
and  fumes ;  and  another  class  of  our  readers  may  be  pleased  to* 
learn,  that  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  the  bitter  almond-tree, 
gives  a  fresh,  cheerful  colour  to  the  countenance^  and  prevents 
wrinkles. 

Apple  Tree^~>The  apple  tree,  Pyrus  maltc9y  Lin.  is  proved  by 
the  author,  from  sacred  history,  as  well  as  from  the  writings  of 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  to  be  a  native  of  Eastern  countries.  It 
was  cultivated  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  its  fruit  was 
held  in  high  estimation.  Grafting  was  then  practised  among  the 
Bomans,  and  was  certainly  carried  farther  than  it  has  ever  been 
since,  if  the  account  of  Pliny  quoted  by  the  author  be  correct. 
*<  I  have  seen,^  says  the  Roman  naturalist,  ^'  a  tree  grafted  and 
laden  with  all  manner  of  fruits,  one  bough  bearing  nuts,  another 
berries  ;  here  hung  grapes,  there  figs ;  in  one  part  you  might 
see  pears,  in  another  pcxnegranates ;  and  to  conclude,  no  kind 
of  apple  or  other  fruit,  but  there  it  was  to  be  found :  but  this 
tree  did  not  live  long.^'  The  author  adds^  <<  Modern  grafters 
will  condemn  this  account  as  fabulous  or  exaggerated.''  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  joining  in  the  condemnation,  and  we  class 
the  account  with  a  story  very  prevalent  a  few  years  ago,  that 
black  roses  could  be  produced  by  grafting  or  budding  the  com* 
mon  rose  on  the  black  currant  tree,  which  a  priori  might  have 
been  regarded  as  impossible;  for  the  graft  or  bud,  and  the 
stocky  must  always  have  something  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter ;  but  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  put  to  the  decisive 
test  of  experiment,  by  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  successful 
gardeners  in  Scotland,  and  no  such  anomalous  production  ap. 
peared. 

The  method  of  producing  new  varieties  of  apples  and  other 
friuts,  which  has  been  successfully  practised  by  Mr.  Knight,  is 
well  entitled  to  notice.  The  two  trees  from  which  the  new  varie- 
ty is  to  be  produced,  must  be  so  managed  as  to  blossom  at  the 
same  time,  in  case  their  season  of  flowering  should  be  naturally 
difierent.  The  earlier  variety  may  be  retarded  by  shading,  and 
the  later  kind  may  be  forwarded  by  placing  it  in  a  warmer  situ- 
ation. When  the  blossoms  are  nearly  full-grown,  but  before 
they  have  expanded,  they  are  to  be  carefully  opened,  and  all  the 
stamens  extracted,  without  injuring  tlie  other  parts  of  the  flower* 
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The  petals  are  then  closed,  and  allowed  ta  remidn  till  they  ex- 
pand spontaneously ;  but  in  the  mean  time  these  prepared  blos- 
soms should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin  or  gauze,  to  pre- 
vent  bees  and  other  insects  conveying  to  them  the  pollen  m>m 
the  flowers  of  other  trees.  When  the  prepared  blossom  is  in 
fail  expansion,  the  pollen  or  dust  from  the  anthers  of  the  flowers 
of  the  other  tree  from  which  the  variety  is  to  be  obtained,  is  to 
be  deposited  on  the  pistils  of  the  prepared  blossoms,  which  in 
proper  time  will  produce  fruit ;  and  that  the  fruit  and  seeds  may 
be  of  large  Hze,  a  few  prepared  blossoms  only  should  be  left  on 
the  branch,  whUe  it  Is  cleared  of  every  other.  When  the  fruit  has 
attained  full  maturity,  the  pips  at  seeds  are  sown  at  a  proper 
season,  and  in  a  suitable  soil ;  and  in  four  or  five  years  the  new 
variety  of  fruit  may  be  expected.  Amcmg  the  new  apples  pro- 
duced in  this  manner  by  Mr.  Knight,  are  the  Grange  apple, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  the  Orange  pippin  and  the  Golden  pip- 
pin, and  fruited  first  in  1802 ;  the  Siberian  Harvey,  raised  from 
the  seed  of  the  Yellow  Siberian  Crab,  and  the  pollen  of  the  Gol- 
den Harvey,  which  appeared  in  fruit  in  1807;  and  the  Foxley 
apple^  which  is  said  to  rival  in  sweetness  the  famed  Golden  pip- 
pin, and  is  the  produce  of  the  Yellow  Siberian  Crab,  and  the 
pollen  of  the  Orange  pippin.  In  this  way,  not  only  the  apple, 
but  other  fruits,  may  be  obtained  in  almost  endless  variety. 

We  can  scarcely  join  with  the  author  in  his  unqualified  prsuse 
of  cyder.  A  most  refreshing  beverage  it  certainly  is ;  but  that 
it  promotes  health  and  vigour,  and  contributes  to  longevity  more 
than  any  other  liquor,  because,  being  less  fermented,  its  spirits 
are  less  subtile  and  impetuous,  and  therefore  it  is  more  nourish- 
ing, may  be  doubted  ;  and  indeed  it  is  no  argument  in  favour  of 
cyder,  that  several  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  drink 
that  liquor,  have  attained  the  age. of  a  hundred,  since  the  same 
may  be  said  of  others  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging in  any  cX  the  luxuries  of  ale,  cyder,  or  wine. 

The  following  is  the  origin  of  the  word  pomatum : — "  There 
is  made  an  ointment,"  says  Gerarde,  «*  with  the  pulp  of  apples 
and  swine's  grease,  and  rose  water,  which  is  used  to  beautify  the 
face,  and  to  take  away  the  roughness  of  the  skin,  which  is  called 
in  shops  pomatum,  of  the  apples  whereof  it  is  made.'' 

For  the  preservation  of  apples  through  the  winter,  the  follow- 
ing method  is  recommended  by  the  author. 

"  The  apples  intended  to  be  preserved  for  the  winter,  should  remain  on 
the  trees  until  quite  ripe,  when  they  should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  and 
placed  in  a  heap  for  five  or  six  weeks,  in  order  to  sweat :  they  should  then 
be  carefully  wiped  dry,  and  those  that  are  perfectly  sound  packed  in  large 
jars  or  boxes,  so  as  to  be  excluded  from  the  air,  which  will  keep  them  sound 
and  plump,  and  retain  their  flavour." 
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In  concluding  our  account  of  the  apple-tree,  we  cannot  avoid 
remarking,  that  the  author  is  far  behind  in  information  regard- 
ing its  management  in  unfavourable  subsoils,  when  he  mentions 
a  pavement  of  bricks  laid  on  a  bed  of  gravel,  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  penetrating  the  noxious  soil,  as  a  new  discovery.  The  use 
of  flag-stones  for  a  similar  purpose  has  been  long  known  and 
practised  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  is. 
recorded  in  books  of  gardening.  i 

Pear  tree. — The  pear  tree,  Pyrus  communis^  as  it  belongs  to 
the  same  genus,  ought  to  have  been  arranged  with  the  apple-tree, 
and  treated  under  the  same  head.  The  antiquitj^  of  the  pear 
is  traced  by  the  author,  who  discovers  that  it  was  consecrated  to 
Minerva,  oefore  that  honour  was  conferred  on  the  olive  ;  that  it 
is  mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers  as  an  abundant  fruit  in  Syiiai 
Egypt,  and  Greece,  and  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  those 
countries  itito  italy ;  and  is  surmised,  on  doubtful  authority,  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  while  some 
suppose  the  wild  pear,  as  well  as  the  crab-apple,  to  be  a  native 
of  this  country. 

Eighty  varieties  ai  the  pear  were  enumerated  in  the  time  of 
Hiller,  and  the  number  at  present  is  said  to  exceed  two  hundred. 
Some  pears,  we  are  informed,  were  used  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  noxious  mushrooms,  and  Periy  is  considered  the  best 
liquor  that  can  be  drunk  after  a  surfeit  ot  mushrooms ;  but  the 
recommendation  of  the  ashes  of  pear-tree  wood  for  the  same 
purpose,  we  would  remind  the  author,  may  be  equally  extended 
to  the  ashes  of  the  wood  of  any  other  tree. 

With  regard  to  the  injudicious  pruning  noticed  by  the  author, 
we  recommend  the  management  of  pear- trees  praqtised  by  Mr. 
Knight,  and  detailed  by  him  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Trans*, 
actions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

Pears  intended  for  keeping  for  winter  use  should  hang  on  the 
trees  as  long  as  the  weather  will  allow :  when  gathered,  they 
should  be  put  into  a  heap  in  an  open  and  dry  situation  for  ten 
days ;  and  after  being  wiped  dry  with  a  woollen  cloth,  they  are 
dosely  packed  up,  that  they  may  be  excluded  from  the  air  and 
moisture.  By  a  more  expensive  and  troublesome  operation,  it  is 
said,  they  are  preserved  in  the  greatest  perfection.  A  single 
pear  is  packed  separately  with  clean  oat-chaff,  in  a  small  earthen 
jar,  which,  being  tied  down  with  skin  or  brown  paper,  is  ce- 
mented with  pitch  ;  and  the  jars  being  thus  prepared,  are  placed 
in  an  invertea  position  in  a  chest  or  dry  closet, 

Qwiwc^.— Of  the  quince,  Pyrm  cydoniay  which  the  author 
also  treats  s^arately,  we  shall  say  little,  although  he  has  quoted 
Some  learned  authors,  who  maintain  that  quinces  were  the  gold- 
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en  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  In  some  parts  of  the  Wealds  of 
Sussex,  we  are  told  that  quinces  grow  in  such  abundance  as  to 
enable  private  families  to  make  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred gallons  of  quince  wine  in  a  season.  But  we  have  some 
doubts  how  far  this  wine  is  to  be  considered  as  a  specific  remedy 
in  asthmatic  complaints,,  however  beneficial  it  may  have  proved 
in  individual  cases  that  may  have  fallen  under  the  author's  ob- 
servation. 

We  pass  over  the  barberry  and  beech  tree  without  remark^ 
and  may  just  notice  of  the  bramble^berry,  that  the  juice  of  the 
young  shoots,  the  young  shoots  themselves,  and  the  fruit,  con- 
stitute a  copious  materia  medica,  from  which,  according  to  the 
author's  details,  a  remedy  may  be  derived  for  almost  every  dis* 
ease  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject. 

Chocolate-nut  tree, — The  Cacao,  or  choeolatenut  tree,  Theo* 
brgma  cacaoy  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  vegetable  productions^ 
It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is  carefully  cultivated  in 
all  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies,  whose  climate  is  suitable  for 
its  growth.  But  in  Jamaica,  where  numerous  plantations  of  ca- 
cao were  once  established,  and  in  a  flourishing  condition,  a  few 
straggling  trees  only  remain,  to  attest  the  indolence  of  the  inha* 
bitants,  or  the  impolicy  of  excessive  duties,  which  formerly 
amounted  to  nearly  five  hundred  per  cent.  These  duties  have 
been  of  late  greatly  reduced. 

The  cacao-nut  tree  dehghts  in  vallies  and  places  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  and  is  so  tender  in  its  young  state,  that  it  must  be 
reared  undier  the  shade  of  another  tree.  This  tree  rises  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  sixteen  feet ;  the  leaves  are  large,  oblong, 
and  pointed ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  pale  red,  and  spring 
from  the  trunk  and  large  branches ;  the  pods  are  oval  and  point- 
ed ;  and  the  seeds  or  nuts  are  numerous,  and  inclosed  in  a  white 
pithy  substance.  The  cacao  nuts  being  gently  parched  in  an 
iron  pot  over  the  fire,  the  external  covering  easily  separates ; 
the  kernel  is  levigated  on  a  smooth  stone,  and  a  little  anatto  as 
colouring  matter,  and  a  few  drops  of  water  being  added,  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  paste,  and  formed  into  rolls  of  about  a 
pound  weight  each.  This  is  the  simplest  preparation  of  choco- 
late ;  but  the  chocolate  of  the  shops  is  composed  of  various  other 
ingredients,  and  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  suspected,  contains  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  genuine  powder  of  the  cacao  nut. 

The  cacao-nut  tree  produces  fruit  the  fourth  year  after  it  is 
fmsed  from  seeds,  attains  full  perfection  in  eight  years,  and  con- 
tinues productive  for  thirty  years,  or  more,  if  planted  in  a  genial 
•soil.  The  produce  of  a  single  tree  in  Jamaica  was  generally  es- 
timated at  twenty  pounds  weight  of  nuts ;    and  even  allowing 
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for  bad  years,  the  extraordinary  annual  returns  from  an  acre  was 
rated  at  L.IOOO.  But  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  this  tree  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention  for  its  culture ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely obnoxiou?  to  blights,  and  is  soon  affected  by  drought. 

Chocolate  was  first  known  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  Of  its  nutritious  qualities  no  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
even  without  the  evidence  of  an  officer  of  Napoleon's  army,  who 
presetvcd  his  own  life  and  that  of  a  friend,  for  several  days,  with- 
out any  other  food  than  a  small  quantity  of  chocolate-cakes,  which 
fortunately  he  had  in  his  pocket  during  their  disastrous  retreat 
from  the  Russian  territory  in  the  middle  of  winter.  But  whether 
one  ounce  of  chocolate  can  afford  as  much  nourishment  9s  a 
pound  of  beef,  we  presume  not  to  decide. 

Casfiew-nut. — ^Thc  Cashew-nut  tree,  Jnacardium  Occidentidey 
is  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  and  some  other  parts  of  America,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  The  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  walnut-tree  in  shape  and  smell ;  the  flowers,  which  grow 
in  tufts,  are  small,  of  a  carnation  colour,  and  very  odoriferous ; 
and  the  fruit,  which  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  has  the  seed  or  nut 
of  a  kidney  form  attached  to  its  outer  extremity.  From  this  pe- 
culiar structure,  the  generic  name,  signifying  without  a  heart,  is 
derived,  because  the  nut  or  seed  is  not  included  within  the  pulpy 
fruit.  The  fruit  contains  a  large  proportion  of  acid  juice,  which 
the  author  erroneously  describes  as  acrid,  which  certainly  cannot 
be  the  case,  since  it  is  frequently  employed  in  making  punch. 
Mr.  Phillips  has  fallen  into  anotner  error  in  quoting  Barham,  a 
writer  on  the  plants  of  Jamaica,  who  is  said  to  have  distilled 
from  the  cashew-nut  a  spirit  of  a  quality  exceeding  arrack,  rum, 
or  brandy  ;  for  this  spirit  has  undoubtedly  been  obtained  from 
the  fermented  juipe  of  the  fruit. 

The  cashew-nut,  as  it  is  often  seen  in  the  shops,  is  well  known  in 
tfiis  country,  The  outer  covering  yields  an  acrid,  corrosive  oiJ, 
which,  it  is  said,  has  bfeen  used  in  tfie  West  Indies  as  a  cosmetic, 
to  remove  freckles  and  sun-burning;  but  the  kernel  is  nutritious 
and  sweet  to  the  taste^  In  a  quotation  from  Chambers,  it  is  said 
the  pith  or  medullary  part  of  the  Anacardium  is  extremely  pun- 
gent and  acrimonious ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  an- 
cients could  employ  it  in  cold  diseases  of  the  head,  and  particu- 
cularly  to  strengthen  the  memory,  when  the  tree  itself  was  only 
known  since  the  discovery  of  the  Njew  World. 

Pherry  tree. — The  cherry-tree,  Prunus  cerasus^  was  introu 
duced  into  Italy  about  68  years  before  the  Christian  era  by  thjB 
Roman  general,  Lucullus,  who  found  it  growing  at  Cerasus,  a 
city  of  Pontus,  now  Keresoun,  a  niaritime  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key.    The  cherry-tree,  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Lucul- 
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lus  over  Mithridates^  king  of  Fontus^  was  regarded  as  so  valuable 
an  acquisition,  that  in  the  triumphal  procession  decreed  to  the 
Boman  conqueror,  it  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  the  royal 
treasures.  If  the  quotation  from  Pliny  be  correct,  in  which  it 
is  stated,  that  in  less  than  twenty-six  years  after  their  introduc- 
tion into  Italy,  other  lands  had  cherries,  even  as  far  as  Britain 
beyond  the  ocean,  they  must  have  been  known  in  England  4^ 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  although  it  is  supposed  by  many 
that  the  cherry-tree  was  not  brought  to  this  country  till  more 
than  half  a  century  from  the  commencement  of  that  era. 
.  The  culture  of  the  cherry  must  have  been  extremely  limited, 
if  what  is  alleged  be  true,  that  the  whole  race  of  cherries  brought 
to  this  country  by  the  Romans,  was  lost  during  the  Saxon  period, 
and  only  restored  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  when  cherry  trees 
were  brought  from  Flanders,  and  planted  at  Sittingbourne  in 
Kent,  which  has  long  continued  famous  for  the  abundant  pro^ 
duce  of  that  fruit.  In  the  year  1540,  a  cherry  orchard  of  S^ 
acres,  in  Kent,  yielded  such  a  quantity  of  fruit,  as  brought  the 
enormous  sum  of  L.IOOO;  a  certain  proof,  if  the  statement  be 
correct,  of  the  rarity  of  the  fruit,  or  of  the  great  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held. 

To  whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  shade  of  some  trees,  whether  because  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air  is  interrupted,  or  something  noxious  is  emitted^ 
is  not  only  injurious  to  plants  of  humbler  growth,  but,  in  some 
cases,  actually  precludes  all  vegetation ;  but  what  the  author  calls 
Lord  Bacon^s  elucidation  of  the  ancient  opinion  relative  to  the 
sympathy  or  antijjathy  of  plants,  will  contribute  nothing  to  settle 
this  curious  jphysiological  question.  "  1  have  observed,''  says 
the  author,  "  that  the  cherry  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
<'  have  what  is  termed  an  upper  and  an  under  crop,  which  is 
<«  done  by  planting  strawberries  or  currants  between  the  trees ; 
<*  and  the  latter  fruit,  I  have  .noticed,  has  been  as  fine  and  a^ 
f  *  productive  as  when  planted  by  itself,  and  engrossing  the  whole 
J'  garden.     Phillips*  the  poet^  says,  the  apple-tree  is 

^  Uneasy  seated  by  funereal  yew, 
^  Or  walnut,  whose  malignant  touch  impairs 
*  All  generous  firuits,  or  near  the  bitter  dews 
^  Of  cherries ;  therefore  weigh  the  habits  well 
'  Of  plants,  how  they  associate  best,  nor  let 
'  111  neighbourhood  corrupt  their  hopeful  graft' 

Lord  Bacon  has  clearly  elucidated  what  the  ancients  consider- 
<sd  the  sjonpathy  or  antipathy  of  plants  ^  **  For  it  is  thus,^  says 
this  great  man,  ««  wheresoever  one  plant  draweth  such  a  particu- 
ff  jar  juice  out  of  the  earth,  as  it  qualifieth  the  earth,  so  that 
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<*  juice  which  remameth  is  fit  for  the  other  plant :  There  the 
"  neighbourhood  doeth  good,  because  the  nourishments  are  con-. 
**  trary  or  several ;  but  where  two  plants  draw  much  the  same 
"  juice,  then  the  neighbourhood  hurteth,  for  the  one  deceiveth 
*«  the  other."**  Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  author,  and 
the  great  reformer  of  philosophy,  plants  of  very  opposite  quali*. 
ties  draw  from  the  earth  precisely  the  same  kind  of  nourishment, 
and  what  is  more,  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  yield  sub-> 
stances  which  are  totally  different  in  their  qualities.  How  great 
is  the  diversity  between  the  juice  that  exudes  from  a  wound  in 
the  head  of  the  white  poppy,  from  which  opium  is  extracted,  and 
the  nutritious  seeds  which  it  contains,  and  which  yield  by  ex- 
pression a  bland  fixed  oil ;  and  yet  these  substances  of  such  dif* 
ferent  qualities  are  ultimately  obtained  from  the  same  materials, 
imbibed  from  the  earth  by  the  roots  of  the  plant.  But  it  has 
been  entirely  overlooked  in  these  speculations,  that  these  remarka- 
ble changes  depend  on  certain  processes  within  the  body  of  the 
plant  itself,  and  no  doubt  are  owing  to  different  proportions  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  chief  elementary  principles 
of  all  vegetable  products.  If  a  plant  of  mint,  and  a  plant  of  the 
common  lint  be  raised  in  the  same  pot,  and  supphed  with  the 
same  wiUer,  the  leaves  and  st«m  of  the  former  wiU  have  a  fra- 
grant aromatic  odour,  and  yield  by  distillation  a  volatile  oil, 
while  the  latter  scarcely  exhibits  any  sensible  qualities,  and  its 
seeds  afford  by  expression  and  boiling  a  well  known  fixed  oil. 

The  author's  account  of  the  cherry  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing anecdote : 

"  There  ia  a  feast  celebri^ted  at  Hamburgh  called  the  Feast  ofCherrieSi 
in  which  troops  of  children  parade  the  streets  with  green  boughs  ornament- 
ed with  cherries,  to  commemorate  a  victory  obtained  in  the  following  man- 
lier: In  1432  th^  Hussites  threatened  the  city  of  Hamburgh  with  an  im- 
mediate destructito,  when  one  of  the  citizens,  named  Wolf,  proposed  that  , 
all  the  children  of  ihe  city,  £rom  seven  to.  fourteen  years  of  age,  should  be 
clad  in  mourning  and  sent  as  supplicants  to  the  enemy.  Proc(mius  Nasus, 
diief  of  the  Hussites,  was  so  touched  with  this  spectacle,  that  ne  received 
the  young  supplicants,  regaled  them  with  cherries  and  other  fruits,  and  pro- 
mised them  to  spaxe  me  ciiby.  The  children'  returned  crowned  with  leaves, 
holding  cherries,  and  crying  '  Victory* " 

The  plum-tree,  Prunus  domestical  of  which  the  varieties  are 
now  very  numerous,  although  arranged  under  the  same  genus, 
is  separately  treated  of  by  the  author.  Sixty  varieties  are  enu- 
merated by  Parkinson,  and  nearly  half  that  number  is  cultivated 
in  this  country  at  the  present  day.  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
the  author  had  consulted  with  some  of  his  friends  who  have 
studied  vegetable  physiology  before  he  introduced  the  following 
observations  from  Pliny.  "  It  is  not  long,**  says  the  ancient 
naturalist,  <'  since  the  country  about  Grenada  and  Andalusia  be- 
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"  gan  to  graft  plums  upon  apple  stocks  which  were  called  apple^ 
**  plums,  others  upon  samond-stocks,  which  he  calls  a  clever  d^- 
"  vice,  as  it  produced  both  fruits,  the  ston^  being  like  the  kernel 
<*  of  an  almond.  Those  grafted  upon  nut- stocks,  he  states,  re- 
*«  tained  the  form  of  the  mother  graft,  but  they  got  the  taste  of 
*^  the  stock  wherein  they  were  set.""  Whatever  may  have  happen- 
ed in  Sp^n  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  of  which  doubts  may  be  entertain- 
ed, it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  modern  gardener  could  suc- 
ceed in  this  anomalous  practice.  The  Green  Gage  plum,  which 
corresponds  with  the  Reine  Claude,  so  called,  because  it  was  intro- 
duced into  France  by  Queen  Claude,consort  of  Francis  I., derived 
its  English  name  from  the  following  accident.  The  Gage  family, 
some  time  in  the  last  century,  having  procured  from  the  mona- 
stery of  the  Chartreuse  at  Paris  a  collection  of  fruit  trees,  one  of 
them,  when  they  were  sent  to  Hengrave-hall,  had  no  ticket  at- 
tached to  it,  and  when  it  bore  fruit  the  gardener  gave  it  the 
name  of  Green  Gage  in  compliment  to  the  family.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  a  plum  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  magnum  bo- 
num,  but  of  a  yellower  hue,  has  been  lately  introduced  by  Mr. 
Coe  of  Brompton,  and  from  him  is  called  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  It 
partake^of  the  flavour  of  the  green  gage  and  the  apricot ;  and 
according  to  the  experience  of  the  author  of  several  standard 
trees  in  his  own  garden  at  Bayswater,  is  very  productive.  This 
variety  possesses  another  advantage,  that  it  may  be  preserved 
perfectly  sound  and  good  till  the  middle  of  December,  if  it  be 
gathered  with  the  stalk,  or  a  part  of  the  branch,  and  bung  up 
in  a  dry  apartment  This  variety  of  plum  tree  is  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  large  size  of  its  leaves,  some  of  which  are 
five  inches  in  length.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit,  wlien  ripe,  is  of  a 
golden  colour,  and  the  side  next  the  sun  is  dotted  with  crimson 
and  violet  colours.  This  plum  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Knight 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  London  Horticultural  Transactions. 

Chesnut  Tree, — The  chesnut  tree,  Fagus  castanea,  Lin,  wasi 
first  brought  into  Europe  from  Asia  Minor.  It  was  well  known 
to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  unless  it  be  admitted 
as  an  indigenous  plant  of  Briton,  as  some  suppose,  it  must  have 
been' introduced  into  this  country  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the 
remains  of  very  old  decayed  chesnut  trees  are  seen  in  the  forest 
of  Dean,  Enfield  Chace,  and  many  parts  of  Kent.  A  chesnut 
tree,  at  Fortworth  in  Gloucestershire,  of  62  feet  in  circiamfer- 
ence,  is  proved  to  have  existed  since  the  year  1150,  at  which 
time  it  had  received  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Chesnut  erf 
Fortworth,  and  as  it  fixes  the  boundary  of  a  manor,  we  presume 
that  it  is  alluded  to  in  old  title  deeds.  According  to  Mr.  Mar- 
0ham,  it  is  1100  years  old. 
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As  m  ornamental  tree,  and  furnishing  a  very  valuable  wood, 
the  chesnut  is  deservedly  recommended ;  and  if  examples  were 
necessary  to  establish  the  first  position,  the  fine  avenues  m  Green- 
wich Park  are  referred  to  ;  and  from  the  following  account  the 
fruit  itself  is  not  less  valuable.  "  Chesnuts  stewed  with  cream 
<<  make  a  much  admired  dish^  and  many  families  prefer  them  to 
«  all  other  stiiffings  for  turkeys ;  they  make  an  excellent  soup, 
*<  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  diesnuts  might  be  advantageous- 
,*<  ly  used  in  cooking,  so  a9  to  xuah:e  many  agreeable  and  whole- 
<<  some  di^es.  I  have  had  them  stewed  and  brought  to  table 
*<  with  salt  fish,  when  they  have  been  much  admired ;  but  it  is 
^  exceedingly  difficult  to  introduce  any  article  as  food,  that  has 
<*  not  been  established  by  lon^  custom ;  and  is  not  more  strange 
**  than  true,  that  the  difficulty  mcreases  if  the  object  be  economy.** 
We  wish  the  author  had  attempted  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
singular  religious  practice,  which  is  said  still  to  exist  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Catalonia  in  Spaiii.  On  the  first  of  November, 
the  eve  of  All-Saints,  they  run  from  house  to  house  to  eat 
chesnuts,  and  entertain  the  belief,  that  for  every  chesnut  they 
swallow  with  proper  faith  and  unctiQU,  they  shall  deliver  a  soul 
from  purgatory. 

"  The  great  chesnut  tree  on  Mount  iEtna,  has  been  so  often 
described  by  travellers,  as  scarciely  to  require  notice.  The  cir- 
cumference^ according  to  M.  Houel,  is  160  feet ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  recollected,  that  it  is  really  a  congeries  of  many  stems, 
which  have  shot  up  from  the  same  root,  and  enlarged  tne  origi- 
nal trunk  to  its  seemingly  extraordinary  diameter. 

Horse-Chesnut — The  horse-chesnut,  JEsctdus  hippocastan^ 
urn,  which  it  is  said  was  first  brought  from  the  northern  regions 
of  Asia,  in  1^88,  now  forms  one  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments 
of  the  park  and  plantation  in  this  country.  At  Bushey  Parkt 
near  Hampton  Court  Palace,  one  of  the  grandest  avenues  in 
England  is  composed  of  these  trees,  and  when  they  are  in  full 
blossom,  parties  go  from  London  to  admire  the  vast  profusion  of 
the  fine  spikes  of  flowers.  It  would  appear  from  what  the  author 
has  stated,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  preclude  strangers 
from  visiting  these  noble  vegetable  productions,  on  which  occa- 
son  a  print  with  the  following  inscnption  was  published,  <*  Ti- 
**  mothy  Bennet,  of  Hampton-court-wick,  in  Middlesex,  Shoe- 
**  maker,  aged  76^  1762.  This  true  Briton,  unwilling  to  leave 
"  the  worm  worse  dian  he  found  it,  by  a  vigorous  application  of 
**  the  laws  of  his  country,  obtained  a  free  passage  through  Bushey 
**  Park,  which  had  many  years  been  withheld  from  the  people.*" 

The  fruit  of  the  horse-chesnut  is  employed  in  Turkey  as  food 
for  horses  and  cows;  in  France  and  Switzerland  for  bleaching 
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yarn,  and  is  recommended  for  whitening  silk  and  wool ;  and  a 
patent  was  granted,  in  1796,  in  this  country,  for  the  discovery  of 
a  method  of  extractiiig  starch  from  the  same  fruit.  The  paste 
or  size  made  from  the  meal  of  horse-chesnuts,  it  is  said,  is  pre. 
ferred  by  bookbinders,  shoemakers,  and  paper-hangers,  to  what 
is  prepared  with  wheat-flour. 

Cocoa~nut  tree, — The  cocoa-nut  tree,  Cocos  ntMnfera^  arranged 
by  botanists  in  the  natural  tribe  of  palms,  is  one  of  the  most  va* 
luable  plants  in  those  regions  of  the  world  where  it  grows  in 
abundance  ;  and,  fortunately,  if  the  climate  be  sufHciently  genial 
and  warm,  it  springs  up  in  the  most  barren  soils,  and  furnishes 
meat,  drink,  clotJiing,  lodging,  furniture,  and  fuel.  It  is  really 
no  exaggerated  statement,  that  from  the  produce  of  a  single  co, 
ooa-nut  tree,  a  vessel  may  be  constructed  and  equipped,  supplied 
with  provision,  and  partly  loaded  with  merchandize.  We  have 
some  doubt  whether  the  cocoa-nut  was  one  of  the  fruits  discover-* 
ed  by  the  troops  of  Alexander  the  Great  during  his  expedition 
into  India.  At  any  rate^  Pliny's  description  scarcely  accords 
with  it ;  for  what  cocoa-nut  is  **  sufficient  to  a£Pord  a  competent 
"  refection  for  four  men.*"  The  use  of  cocoa-nuts  for  the  stow- 
age of  casks  in  ships  from  the  West  Indies,  as  they  are  thus  im- 
ported without  the  expence  of  freight,  has  rendered  tliem  as  com- 
mon in  the  shops  of  London  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  as^ 
the  lemon  and  the  orange. 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  'the  Maldive 
islands,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  India; 
but  from  being  so  common  in  the  numerous  groupes  of  islands 
dispersed  throughout  the  intra-tropical  regions  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  may  it  not  be  considered  also  as  indigenous  to  tliose 
places  ? 

.  The  milk  of  the  cocoa-^nut,  from  its  agreeable  acidity,  forms  a 
pleasant  beverage,  and  enters  as  a  useful  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  custard  and  rice-puddings ;  the  kernel  is  eaten  raw^ 
or  made  into  cakes  and  fritters ;  an  oil  is  obtained  by  expression 
from  the  kernel ;  the  juice  collected  by  tapping  the  tree,  being  fer- 
mented and  distilled,  yields  arrack  of  a  quality  superior  to  what 
is  prepared  from. rice ;  the  covering  of  the  shell,  a  strong  fibrous 
substance,  known  in  the  East  under  the  name  of  Coir^  is  manufac- 
tured into  ropes  and  cables  for  ^hips,  which  stand  the  sea-wat^ 
better,  and  are  more  durable,  than  those  of  hemp;  the  shell  of 
the  fruit  is  polished,  apd  mounted  with  silver^  to  oe  employed  as 
drinking^ups ;  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  split  up,  and  formed  into 
gutters  or  troughs  for  cony ^ing  water;  and  the  leaves  are  used 
for  thatching  Irouses,  or  made  into  ba^ets,  hammocks^  or  mats. 
Had  the  author  been  disposed  to  carry  his  investigations  into 
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the  faistorj  of  the  other  species  belonging  to  the  singular  and 
beautiful  tribe  of  palms,  he  might  have  communicated  to  his 
readers  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  instructive  infcMrmation.  Al- 
lusion is  indeed  made  to  one  of  them,  when  he  sajs  that  <<  th^ 
f*  tender  shoots  of  this  tree,  when  boiled,  aJBPord  an  excellent  subr 
<«  stitute  for  cabbage.*^  This  observation  is  erroneously  applied 
to  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  but  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  mountain 
ccAbage  tree,  Areca  cieracea^  Lin.  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Jamaica.  This  stately  palm  rises  to  the  height  of 
100  and  ISO  feet  What  is  called  the  cabbage  is  obtained  by 
removing  the  green  bark  immediately  under  the  insertion  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  in  thin  and  snow-white  flakes,  and,  when  boiled, 
has  been  compared  to  the  taste  of  an  almond,  but  much  sweeten 
It  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  delicious  dishes  that  can  be  pre- 
sented at  table.  But  one  tree  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  single 
idish.  The  history  of  the  date-tree  is  discussed  in  another  part 
of  the  work ;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  recur  to  it.^ 
The  sago-palm,  from  the  pith  or  medullary  part  of  which  the 
nutritious  substance,  sago>  is  prepared,  is  not  undeserving  of  a 
slight  notice;  and,  above  all,  the  wax -palm,  ;C^rOiry2on  andicola^ 
discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  in  their  arduous  jour- 
neys  amon^  the  American  Andes,  and  described  and  figured  by 
the  latter,  m  his  splendid  botanical  work,  should  not  have  been 
omitted.  The  wax-palm  grows  at  an  elevation  of  600( )  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  North  latitude  4°  37',  and  rearing  its  lofly 
head  to  the  height  of  300  feet,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  tallest 
vegetable  production  yet  discovered  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  A 
peculiar  matter,  partly  of  a  waxy  and  partly  of  a  resinous  nature, 
exudes  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  is  collected  by  the  inhabi. 
tants,  melted,  and  manufactured  into  candles.  This  matter  sug- 
gested the  generic  name. 

Cqffee'tree.'-;^The  berries  of  the  coffee-tree,  CqffeaJrabica^ 
fumisn  the  well  known  and  agreeable  beverage  which  is  in  such 
general  use  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  discovery  of 
this  application  of  the  berries  is  ascribed  to  a  goat^herd,  and  the 
prior  of  a  monastery.  The  first  observed,  that  his  goats,  after 
browsing  on  the  tree,  kept  awake,  and  capered  about  all  night ; 
and  the  prior,  hearing  of  its  remarkable  effects,  tried  the  infuidon 
of  the  berries  on  his  monks,  to  prevent  their  sleeping  at  matinsi 
This  reminds  lis  of  what  is  related  of  Basil  Valentine,  also  the 
prior  of  a  monastery  and  an  alchemist,  who,  witnessing  the  fatten- 
mg  effects  of  antimony  on  hogs,  concluded  that  it  might  be  equal- 
ly efficacious  in  increasing  the  corporeal  magnitude  of  the  reli- 
gious under  his  care ;  but  it  was  followed  with  a  very  different 
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result :  the  monks  died  ;  and,  to  commemorate  the  ill-fated  ex- 
periment,  the  name  is  ret£uned. 

The  use  of  coffee  was  introduced  into  Arabia  froip  Persia,  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen|;ury,  a 
coffee-house  was  opened  at  Constantinople ;  in  1669,  the  Turkish 
ambassador  made  it  fashionable  at  Paris  by  presenting  it  to  his 
guests  at  the  magnificent  entertainments  which  he  gave  to  the 
Parisians ;  and  soon  ^.fter,  a  coffee-house  was  established  in  thef 
eame  metropolis.  Before  this  time,  a  coffee-house  was  opened  by 
a  Jew  in  Oxford ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  similar  establishment  was  set  up  in  London.  In 
1660,  a  duty  of  fourpence  was  laid  on  every  gallon  of  coffee 
bought  or  sold. 

The  first  coffee-tree  was  planted  in  Jamaica  in  1728 ;  and  the 
berries  produced  from  this  tree  were  sold  at  sixpence  each ;  but 
in  twenty  years  from  that  date,  so  rapid  had  been  the  extension 
of  its  culture,  that  the  exportation  of  coffee  amounted  to  60,000 
pounds;  in  1808,  the  exports  were  estimated  at  2!^,528,273 
pounds;  in  the  succeeding  year  they  were  reduced;  and  in 
18 IS  still  farther  diminished  to  18,481,986  pounds. 

The  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  Mocha  coffee  over  what  is 
produced  in  the  We$t  Indies,  originally  founded  in  prejudice, 
and  long  maintained,  seems  now  to  be  giving  way  in  favour  of 
the  produce  of  our  own  colonies.  ^amai9a  coffee  ha^  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  equal  in  strength  and  flavour  to  any  imported  from' 
Arabia ;  and  it  is  said,  even  the  coflee-berries  rsused  in  English 
hot-houses,  have  been  found  to  surpass  the  Mocha  coffee. 

For  what  the  author  has  stated  of  the  mode  of  preparing  coffee, 
and  of  its  effects  on  the  constitution,  whether  considered  as  a 
wholesome  beverage,  or  as  a  useful  remedy  in  various  complaints, 
or  rather  for  the  opinions  of  other  writers  on  these  topics,  which 
he  has  quoted,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  its^tf ;  and 
we  shall  only  add  what  is  recommended  by  M,  Cadet,  a  French 
chemist,  who  has  examined  minutely  the  qualities  of  coffee,  name- 
ly, that  the  coffee  be  neither  roasted  nor  infused  till  the  day  it 
be  drunk,  and  that  the  roasting  h^  moderate*  The  last  rule,  we 
suspect,  is  often  transgressed. 

Fiff  Tree, — The  fig-iree,  Ficus  carica^  is  conjectured  to  be  a 
native  of  that  part  of  Asia  in  which  the  garden  of  Eden  was  si- 
tuated^ because  it  is  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  Scripture 
history.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  was  highly  esteemed  among  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  fig  tree  was  first  planted  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  fig-trees  of  the  white  Marsdlles  kind,  growing  in 
the  garden  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Lambeth,  it  is  said,  were 
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brotight  from  Italy  by  Cardinal  Pole,  during  the  rdgn  of  that 
i»onarch.  Of  a  fig  tree  which  was  planted  in  the  year  1648 
hy  Dr.  Pocock  in  the  Botanic  garden  at  Oxford,  the  foUow-i 
ing  anecdote  is  related  **  Dr.  Kennioot,  the  celebrated  He- 
brew scholar  and  compiler  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  was  pas. 
sionately  fond  of  this  fruit ;  and  seeing  a  very  fine  fig  on  this 
tree  that  he  wish«d  to  preserve,  wrote  on  a  label  <  Dr.  Kenni. 
cott^s  $g/  which  he  tied  to  the  fruit.  An  Oxonian  wag,  ytfha 
bad  observed  the  transaction,  watched  the  fruit  daily^  and,  when 
ripe,  gatliered  it,  and  exchanged  the  label  for  one  thus  worded, 
*  A  fig  for  Dr.  Kennicott.' '' 

The  fig  tree  thrives  well  in  some  of  the  southern  districts  of 
England  An  orchard  of  fig-trees  at  Tarring,  near  Worthing 
in  Sussex,  produces  fruit  on  standard  trees  which  comes  to  as 
perfect  maturity  as  in  any  part  o£  Spain,  and  even  the  second 
<iTop  has  occasionally  ripened;  but  the  finest  figs  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  spacious  fig4iou8e  in  Kew  gardens,  under  the  super<« 
intendance  of  Mr.  Aiton,  who  has  sometimes  had  excellent  ripe 
(ruit  in  the  month  of  January.  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
southern  districts  of  France,  furnish  the  best  dried  figs  of  com^ 
merce. 

The  Banyan  tree^  FicM  Indica,  one  of  the  most  extraordina* 
ry  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  might,  with  no  impro^ 
priety,  have  chumed  some  notice  along  with  its  associate  the  com* 
moa  fig.  This  Angular  tree^  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
India,  throws  out  shoots  from  the  horizontal  branches,  and  these 
shoots,  extending  towards  the  earth,  strike  root  in  the  ground 
and  become  stems ;  new  branches  push  out  in  the  same  manner, 
and  new  shoots  as  they  extend  form  roots  and  new  stems,  till  at 
last  a  single  tr^e  becomes  the  parent  of  an  extensive  grove,  not 
inappropriately  characterised  by  the  poet  as  a  <<  pillared  shade 
high  overarched^  The  banyan  tree  may  be  regarded  as  a  na- 
tural temple  in  eastern  countries;  idols  are  set  up  under  its 
shade,  before  which  the  natives  p^form  their  devotions ;  and  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  tree  of  councih^  because  the  people  as* 
semble  under  it  for  deliberation  on  civil  affairs.  Ctibeer  Burr^  the 
name  of  a  famous  tree  of  this  description  in  an  island  of  the  river 
Nerbudda,  covers  a  space  exceeding  2000  feet  in  circumference ; 
the  principal  trunks  amount  to  S50,  and  the  number  of  smaller 
branches  is  not  less  than  8000.  The  name  of  this  tr^e  is  deriv- 
ed from  a  venerated  saint,  from  whose  toothpick  it  is  said  to 
have  sprung ;  it  is  celebrated  throughout'  all  Hindostau  for  its 
beauty  and  magnitude,  and  numerous  votaries  from  all  parts  of 
the  Mogul  empire  repair  to  this  sacred  spot,  at  certain  seasons,  to 
attend  solemn  festivals ;  7000  persons,  it  is  asserted,  may  re* 
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pose  under  its  ample  shade ;  and  colonies  of  wood-pigeons,  pea- 
tocks,  and  singing  birds,  with  large  families  of  monkeys,  find 
abundant  accommodation  in  its  thick,  wide  spreading  branches, 
while  its  fruit,  a  small  scarlet  coloured  fig,  oiBrers  to  its  crowded 
inhabitants  a  copious  supply  of  food. 

;  Filbert  aTid  Hazd-nut-^^The  author,  with  his  usual  want  of 
method,  devotes  separate  sections  to  th6  history  of  the  filbert 
and  common  hazel-nut  For  the  sake  of  a  little  botanical  eluci- 
dation, we  must  observe  that  several  varieties  of  the  hazel-nut, 
Coryhts  aveUana,  arising  from  soil  and  situation,  have  been  re* 
cognised,  as  the  common  hazel-nut,  the  cob-nut,  with  large  fruit, 
and  the  cluster-nut  from  the  fruit  growing  in  clusters.  The 
hazel-nut  is  very  common  throughout  Britain ;  the  wood,  or  ra- 
tber  the  twigs,  are  of  extensive  use ;  and  an  excellent  charcoal 
is  prepared  from  it.  In  the  country  where  yeast  is  scarce,  the 
author  informs  us,  the  slender  branches  are  twisted  together  and 
steeped  in  ale  yeast  during  the  fermentation,  and  after  being 
dried,  are  put  into  the  wort  of  the  next  brewing  instead  of  yeast. 
This  application  is  new  to  us ;  but  any  succulent  twigs  that  im- 
bibe a  portion  of  the  yeast  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  The 
fruit  of  the  common  hazel,  we  can  assure  the  author,  is  not  hard- 
er of  digestion  than  the  fruit  of  the  filbert  or  any  of  its  asscici- 
ates. 

The  filbert  tree,  Ooryltts  tvbvlosa^  with  obtuse,  oblong  sti- 
pules, calyx  of  the  fruit  tubular  and  cylindrical,  and  leaves  round- 
ed, heart-shaped,  pointed,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Kent.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Maidstone  several  hunareds  of  acres  are  covered 
with  it.  From  this  place  the  London  market  is  entirely  sup- 
plied with  filberts.  The  produce  of  fruit  depends  much  on  the 
skill  and  management  in  pruning  the  trees,  which  are  k^t  with 
a  short  stem,  and  are  not  permitted  to  grow  higher  than  five  or 
six  feet.  To  preserve  filberts  in  good  condition  they  should  be 
gathered  quite  ripe,  and  dried  effectually  on  the  floor  of  an  idry 
apartment  before  they  are  put  up. 

-  The  Constantinople  or  Byzantium  nut,  Coryhis  cduma^  is  a 
native  of  the  country  round  Constantinople,  and  has  a  large 
round  fruit  entirely  covered  with  the  calyx.  The  fruit  of  this 
species  is  in  great  request  in  the  east,  on  account  of  its  flavour 
and  size.  The  spednc  name  of  the  common  hazel-nut  aveUana 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Abella,  or  Avellins,  a  town  of 
Campania  in  Italy.  A  valley  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town 
still  affords  an  abundant  produce,  amounting  in  good  seasons  to 
more  than  1^11,000  Sterling.  But  Mr.  Phillips  has  not  distinct- 
ly stated  whether  the  Italian  nuts,  or  the  Spani$h  or  Barcelona 
nuts,  imported  into  this  country  from  the  dioresof  the  Mediter- 
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ranean,  should  be  considered  the  same  as  the  English  filbert  or 
the  Constantinople  nut.  The  latter,  we  may  add,  is  remarkable 
for  an  exudation  from  the  bark,  which  forms  cork,  like  that  of 
the  oak ;  but  the  lightness  of  the  wood  furnishes  a  sufficiently 
distinctive  character. 

Nuts  steeped  in  water  before  planting,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
grow  more  speedily ;  the  addition  of  honey  to  the  water  will  not 
increase  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  ;  and  the  authority  of  Co- 
lumella will  not  convince  us  that  the  seeds  thus  treated  will  pro- 
duce sweeter  fruit.  We  really  wish  the  author  would  consult 
some  of  his  intelligent  friends,  who  have  some  knowledge  of  ve- 
getable physiology,  before  he  gives  publicity  to  such  idle  fancies, 
even  when  they  are  sanctioned  by  antiquity. 

Grape  Vine, — The  grape  vine,  Vitis  vinifera,  occupies,  per- 
haps not  undeservedly,  the  longest  section  in  the  book :  the  au- 
therms  industry  has  enabled  him  to  collect  a  great  deal  of  curious 
information  on  the  subject.  The  allusions  to  the  vine  in  sacred 
history,  and  the  honours  paid  to  Bacchus,  for  instructing  man- 
kind in  its  use,  we  must  not  touch  upon.  What  a  picture  of 
the  barbarous  manners  of  the  ancient  Romans  is  presented  in 
the  following  passage ! 

"  Wine  was  chiefly  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  the  WOTship  of  their 
gods.  Yoving  men  TUider  th^ty^  and  women^  all  their  life-time^  ware  for- 
bidden to  drink  wine.  Egnatins  Macennius  killed  his  wife  with  a  cudgel, 
having  caught  her  drinking  wine  out  of  a  tun ;  for  which  he  was  tried  by 
^mulus^  and  acquitted  of  murder.  Fabius  Pictor,  in  his  Annals,  states, 
that  a  R(mian  lady  was  starved  to  death  by  her  own  relations,  for  opening  a 
cupboard  which  contained  the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar.  Cato  records,  that 
the  custom  of  kin^olks  kissing  of  women  when  they  met,  was  to  know  by 
their  breath  if  they  had  been  drinking  wine ;  but  these  restrictions  were 
removed  when  wine  became  more  plentiful ;  and  the  use  of  it  was  then 
carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  even  females  would  drink  wine,  and  by  the  aid 
of  a  rosnit  throw  it  up  {^ain  in  order  to  sharpen  their  appetite  for  supper." 
.  The  precise  penod  at  which  the  vine  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land is  not  ascertained ;  for  while  some  suppose  that  it  was  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  it  is  maintained  by  others  .that  it  was  unknown  till  to- 
wards  the  close  of  the  first  century ;  but -vineyards  of  consider, 
able  extent  existed  about  the  eight  century,  particularly  in  the 
isle  of  Ely,  which  was  called  *he  isle  of  vines,  and  in  the  vale  irf 
Gloucester,  in  which  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  England  seems  to 
have  attained  its  highest  perfection.  The  author  seems  to  think 
that  our  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  and  the  low  price  of  fo- 
reign wines,  along  with  the  variable  nature  of  our  climate,  have 
contributed  to  the  neglect  of  British  vineyards.  Our  wine  trade 
with  Bourdeaux,  it  is  said,  commenced  about  the  year  1172; 
and  this  trade,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  is  still  carried  on  to  a 
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very  great  extent.  Mr.  Phillips  has  pven  a  very  full  account 
of  the  wines  obtained  from  difierent  countries,  for  which  we  must 
refer  to  the  work  itself.  The  price  of  Tokay,  a  wine  from  Hun- 
gary, may  surprise  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  familiar  with 
the'rarer  kinds  of  wine :  at  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry's  sale, 
a  few  years  since,  the  Tokay  was  knocked  down  at  L.150  per 
dozen,  which  is  about  a  guinea  a  glass. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  author  has,  with  so  much  spirit 
and  success,  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  wine-merchants  of 
this  country  against  the  loose  assertions  and  foul  slanders  of  the 
famous  Mr.  Accum,  whose  publication  on  the  universal  adultera^ 
tion  of  every  kind  of  solid  and  liquid  that  is  swallowed,  is  obvi- 
ously alluded  to.  The  author  states,  that  he  recollects  no  in- 
stance of  an  English  wine-merchant^s  being  detected  in  the  infa. 
mpiis  practice  of  mixing  his  wine  with  perry,   to  increase  its* 

Quantity,  or  of  adding  noxious  substances  to  improve  its  taste  or 
avour.  He  says  farther,  that  the  fineing  of  white  wines  is  a 
process  so  simple,  and  so  little  expensive,  that  the  wine-merchant 
has  no  inducement  to  use  poisonous  drugs ;  and  as  he  seldom 
performs  this  operation  himself,  if  he  were  to  employ  fineings  of 
a  pernicious  quality,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  being  betrayed  by, 
his  discharged  servants. 

•  The  vine  stretches  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  stem  acquires  a 
large  size.  On  the  Barbary  coast,  vines  are  growing  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  which  have  a  stem  eight  or  nine  feet  in  circumference/ 
Some  vines  in  Italy  have  continued  productive  for  three  hundred* 
years ;  and  if  Pliny's  account  be  correct,  one  is  mentioned. which 
Was  six  hundred  years  old ;  a  vine  of  die  black  Hamburgh  sort, 
which  was  planted  at  Valentine  House,  Essex,  in  1758,  has  ex- 
tended itself  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  in  the 
year  1610,  ripened  two  thousand  bunches  of  grapes.  The  vine 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  of  which  the  preceding  is  the  parent, 
was  planted  in  1769;  the  stem  is  thirteen  inches  in  girth^  and 
a  principal  In'anch  a  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  in  length ;  and  in 
one  year  it  produced  two  thou  toid  bunches  of  grapes,  each  on  an 
average  of  a  pound  weight. 

Lemon  and  Oratige  trees, — The  orange  tree,  Citrus  aurantium, 
presents  two  well  known  varieties,  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange,  and 
the  China  or  sweet  orange.  To  the  same  genus  belongs  the  d- 
tron,  Citrtis  medica,  of  which  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  young 
fruit  itself,  are  preserved  as  a  delicate  sweetmeat.  The  Shaddock, 
Citrus  decumana^  which  was  brought  from  the  East  Indies  by 
Captain  Shaddock,  produces  a  fruit  as  large  as  a  man^s  head ; 
it  is  eaten  like  olives,  to  give  a  zest  to  wine  ;  but  is  rarely,  we 
suspect,  used  either  as  a  sweetmeat,  or  employed  for  making 
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puoeh,  aceofUng  to  the  author'^s  infcMmiation ;  and.  the  lemon 
aad  lime)  accounted  by  some  as  varieties  of  the  orange;  but 
from  the  diversity  dT  their  apj^aixmce  of  fruit,  might  be  prtqp^. 
ly  considered  as  diflferent  species.  This  tribe  of  plants  8eem»  to 
have  been  originally  brought  from  Asia  into  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  was  well  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Orange 
trees,  it  is  understood,  were  introduced  into  England  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  the  culture  of  both  the  lemon  and  the 
orange  is  particularly  noticed  during  the  reign  of  her  successor; 
for  the  housing  of  these  plants,  to  preserve  them  in  the  winter,  is, 
minutely  described  by  Lord  Bacon*  In  the  southern  parts  of 
Devonshire,  the  culture  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  is  successfully 
pracUsed  in  the  open  air.     They  are  trained  to  the  walls,  and  re* 

r're  no  other  care  than  to  cover  them  with  straw  or  mats  during 
winter.    The  following  extract  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

*<  Houietta  Maria^  queen  of  Charles  the  Firsts  had  an  orange-house  and 
an  orange-garden^  at  her  mansion^  Wimbleton-hall  in  the  pariah  (tf  Wim* 
bleton  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  by  an  estimate  and  survey  made  in  die 
month  of  November  lt49>  fbr  ihe  tale  of  that  property^  we  find  how  hig^y 
anD09rtrees  wore  estimated  in  those  turbulent  days.    It  is  thus  deseribed : 

'^  In  the  north  side  of  which  sayd  oringe  garden^  there  stands  one  laige  gar« 
den  house ;  the  out  walls  of  brick  fitted  for  the  keepinge  of  oringe  trees^  neatly 
covered  with  blue  slate^  and  ridded  and  guttered  with  lead;  the  materialls 
of  which  house,  with  the  great  doores  and  the  iron  thereof,  with  a  eertein*^ 
stone  pavencnfe  lyinge  bd&nre  these  doore^»  in  nature  of  a  little  walk  four 
foote  broad,;  and  seventy-nine  foote  long,  wee  valew  to  bee  worth  L.66^ 
its.  4d. 

''  In  which  sayd  garden  house,  there  are  now  standing  in  squared  boxes 
fitted  for  that  purpose^  fortie-two  oringe  trees  bearing  fayre  and  large 
otin^,  which  trees,  wi^  the  boxes,  and  the  earth  and  materialls  therein, 
feeding  the  same,  wee  valew  at  ten  poundes  a  tree,  one  tree  with  another, 
in  toto  amounting  unto  L.420. 

f*  In  the  side  prden-house  there  now  allsoe  is  one  lemon-tree,  bearing 
greate  and  very  hirge  lemons,  which,  together  with  the  box  that  it  growes  in, 
and  the  earth  and  materialls'  therein  feeding  the  same,  wee  valew  at  L.SO. 

"  In  the  sayd  gaarden  house  there  now  allsoe  is  one  pomedtron  tree,  which 
togeather  with  the  box  that  it  growes  in,  and  the  eartn  and  materialls  feed-« 
log  the  same,  wee  valew  at  L.IO. 

''  There  are  also  belonginge  to  the  sayd  oringe  garden  six  pom^;ranet*. 
trees,  bearing  fayre  and  laise  fniits,  whidi  togeather  with  the  square  boxee 
they  growe  in,  and  the  earth  and  materialls  feeding  the  same,  wee  valew  at 
three  poundes  a  tree,  one  with  another,  in  toto  Ln18." 

There  were  also  eighteen  orange-trees  that  had  not  borne  fruit, 
which,  with  their  boxes,  were  valued  at  five  pounds  a  tree,  one 
with  another,  L.90 ;  a  white  marble  fountain,  with  a  statue  of 
Diana  upon  it ;  and  '<  a.  fayre  led  cistern  belon^ng  to  it,  and  a 
"  chaneUed  pavement,"  were  esteemed  to  be  worth  L.7.  Ano- 
ther fountain  of  white  marble,  with  a  statue  of  a  mermaid,  and 
the  cistern,  were  valued  at  L.10.    F.  275. 

Some  peculiarities  no  doubt  are  to  be  observed  in  the  structure 
of  the  seeds  of  the  enrage  kind ;  but  in  thdr  character  they  ro» 
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semble  the  seeds  of  other  fruit  lii  what  teq^ect  nucrosoopieai 
investigations  have  discovered  them  to  be  as  wonderful  as  the 
human  frame,  as  stated  by  the  author,  we  are  not  at  all  aware. 
But  can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  author^s  credulity 
is  such  as  to  admit  the  following  absurdity ;  and  yet  it  is  gravely 
detailed? 

"  Signior  Francesco  Lana^  in  his  Prodromtis  to  some  philosophical  disco- 
veriies^  tells  us^  that  there  is  a  way  of  producing  oriinges  without  sowing  or 
planting  the  trees^  only  by  infusing  the  flowers  in  oil  of  almonds :  for  that 
this  oil  will^  many  years  afterwards^  at  the  proper  season^  produce  both  flow- 
ers and  ripe  oranges."    P.  280. 

Mulberry. — Concerning  the  mulberry,  Moru^  mgra^  Mr. 
Phillips  speculates,  that  it  might  be  successfully  and  profitably 
cultivated  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  silk- worm ; 
and  he  recommends  it  as  a  fence  ih  place  of  the  hedgerow  trees 
at  present  in  use.  The  breeding  and  feeding  of  the  silk  worm, 
he  thinks,  would  afford  employment  to  the  s^ged  and  infirm  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  thus  diminishing  the  number  of  inmates  in 
the  workhouses,  would  reduce  the  heavy  load  of  poor-rates.  The 
suggesstidn  is  assuredly  important,  and,  if  practicable,  would* 
prove  highly  beneficial.  But  the  climate  of  Britain,  we  suspect^ 
IS  too  unsteady  and  ungenial,  if  not  for  the  tree,  at  least  for  the 
insect ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  silk  of  Bri* 
tain  can  ever  be  obtained  in  such  favourable  circumstances  as  ta 
be  considered  a  profitable  commercial  commodity  to  be  brought 
into  competition  with  the  produce  of  other  countries. 

Many  other  .plants,both  indigenous  and  exotic,  and  of  consider- 
able interest,  remain  unnoticed.*— But  we  must  now  bring  our 
remarks  to  a  close ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  defects  already 
pointed  put,  we  freely  admit,  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  produced  a 
very  entertaining  book.  With  a  little  more  discrimination  and 
judicious  arrangement,  it  might  be  greatly  improved  and  extend-* 
ed.  It  is  beautifully  printed ;  but  the  large  margin  and  fine 
|)aper  add  nothing  to  the  real  value  of  the  work ;  and  the  colour- 
ed engravings,  which  are  very  indifferently  executed,  while  they 
increase  the  expense,  contribute  very  Uttle  to  its  illustration. 


Art.  Vll.^^Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in 
Asia^from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  present  tim0.  By  Hugh 
Murrajr,  F.R.S.E.  author  of  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries 
in  Africa.  In  3  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh.  Constable  and  Co. 
1820: 

JL  HIS  is  an  inshructivej  and  withal  an  amusing  peffiwrmanoe.  With 
a  laudable  industry,  the  author  searched  public  and  private  libraries 
fiHT  hodks  and  manuscripts  rdative  to  his  subject,  and  corresponded 
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and  conversed  with  men  distinguished  for  ttieir  knowledge  of  bVien- 
tal  affairs.     He  thus  accumulated  an  immense  mass  of  materials  for 
his  intended  work,  which,  with  singular  felicity,  he  has  arranged 
and  condensed  into  a  very  attractive  form.     Having  collected  into 
a  focus  the  rays  of  knowledge  which  lay  obsclired  amid  dust  and 
lumber,  and  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  both  of  time  and  space^  he 
has  made  them  shine  with  a  concentrated  and  steady  light ;  so  as 
to  give  us  a  luminous  and  highly  interesting  view  of  many  a  daring^ 
and  arduous  enterprise,  and  to  disclose  scenes  of  society  afld  nature 
fitted  to  suggest  useful  trains  of  reflection.     By  the  same  means  he 
has  also  succeeded  in  unfolding  the  motives  of  ambition  and  avarice 
which,  operating  in  various  places  of  Europe  from  the  remotest 
^es,  and  perseveringly  seeking,  at  every  hazard,  the  possession  o{ 
their  objects,  have  at  last  made  many  of  the  regions  of  Asia  as  fa- 
miliar to  our  thoughts  as  the  well  known  places  of  our  native  coun- 
try.    The  work  is  confined  entirely  to  the  continent ;  voyages  of' 
discovery  along  its  northern  coasts,  as  well  as  among  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  having  been  deliberately,  and  for  good  rea- 
BDns,  excluded  from  the  plan.     It  consists  of  six  boolm,  preceded  by 
an  introduction,  which  records  the  discoveries  (^  (he  ancients,  and 
of  the  Arabians  in  Asia.     ^^  The  first  book  contain^iSi  general  travels 
*^  through  Asia,  including  the  narratives  of  those  travellers  who 
^^  went  over  the  larger  part  of  it,  or  passed  from  one  to  another  of 
*^  its  great  divisions.     In  the  succeeding  books,  the  leading  natural 
<^  divisions  of  Asia,  with  the  travels  performed  through  each,  are 
^sueoessively  treated  of.^    Any  thing  like  a  regular  analysis  ottL 
work  of  this  description,  which  is  itself  an  analysis  of  some  hun^ 
dreds  of  volumes,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.    We  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  short  statement  of  the  occftsioa 
and  result  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  enterprises  of  discovery, 
with  a  few  occasional  extracts  from  such  parts  of  the  work  as  are 
&emed  most  curious  or  important 

The  Persian  war  made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  that  empire^ 
and  their  previous  habits  gave  them  a  turn  for  observation  and  in- 
quiry. Alexander's  expedition  into  India  had  in  view  both  con*" 
quest  and  discovery ;  and  while  a  considerable  part  o(  its  interior 
was  traversed,  the  voyage  of  Nearehus  ascertained  the  nature  of  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
This  part  of  Asia  was  farther  explored  under  the  auspices  of  SeleiU 
CU8,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  was  found  in  mp^t  respects  essenti- 
ally the  same  as  at  the  present  moment.  Commerce  led  to  a  new 
mcies  of  enterprise  {  and  while  the  farthest  shores  of  India  were 
visited  from  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  regular  caravans  were  sent 
horn  Bysnitium  to  the  Serssy  theremotest  pc^le  known  to  tbe  as* 
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eients.  This  overland  oommunication  lay  across  the  whole  tnreadth 
of  Asia,  to  Serica,  supposed  to  be  China.  Political  revolution  after- 
wards made  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce  impracticable,  and 
'<  the  r^ons  of  eastern  Asia  then  sunk  into  a  state  of  oblivion,  till 
<<  they  were  destined,  after  many  ages,  and  under  new  names,  to  be- 
"  come  grand  objects  of  modem  discovery.^ 

Geography  was  a  favourite  study  among  the  learned  Arabians ; 
and,  according  to  them,  there  are  three  spots  on  the  globe  which 
surpass  all  the  rest  in  beauty  and  fertilit/ — ^the  Ghutah  of  Damas- 
cus, the  b^mks  of  Aileh,  and  the  plain  of  Samarcand.  The  latter 
especially  is  said  to  be  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  places  which 
God  created.  It  was  full  of  splendid  cities,  and  of  men  of  virtue, 
peac^  and  hospitality.  The  poorest  people  had  an  apartment  in 
their  houses  allotted  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  The  Turks,  a 
name  of  equal  latitude  of  application  with  that  of  Scythians  of  old, 
oir  of  Tartars  at  present,  inhabit  the  northern  regions  of  Asia.  The 
most  remote  of  tnese  hordes  are  said  to  "  resemble  beasts ;  their 
<*  hearts  are  hard ;  their  character  bad ;  they  are  without  faith  or 
"  religion.''  Those  who  dwell  on  the  "  Sea  of  Darkness,"  have,  in 
summer,  an  uninterrupted  day,  and  in  winter  a  night  of  the  same 
length.  The  snow  never  melts,  and  the  inhabitants  subsist  on 
fish.  The  Arabians  knew  India,  which  they  describe  under  two 
great  divisions, — Sind  on  the  Indus,  and  Hind  on  the  Ganges. 
Cashmire,  with  its  beautiful  region,  inclosed  within  immense  moun- 
tains, was  also  known  to  them ;  as  was  also  China,  which  they  call 
Seen. 

'*  The  description  of  China  is  such  as,  owing  to  the  permanence  of  insti- 
tutions and  manners  in  that  empire^  might  even  now  be  considerd  as  accu- 
rate. They  mention  the  manu&cture  of  porcelain,  described  as  an  excellent 
kind  of  earth,  of  whi<:h  is  made  a  ware  as  fine  and  transparent  as  glass;  the 
universal  custom  of  drinking,  infused  in  hot  water,  an  herb  called  tcha  (tea) 
which  is  supposed  to  cure  every  disease ;  the  use  of  rice  as  the  staple  article 
of  food,  and  me  manufacture  from  it  of  a  strong  liquor.  We  learn  from  them 
also  the  extensive  cultivation  of  silk,  and  the  prevailing  use  of  it  in  the 
djresses  of  all  ranks-  They  mention  the  general  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  ;  also  the  strictness  of  the  police,  the  care  with  which  crimes  are 
prevented  or  punished,  and  the  copious  application  of  the  bamboo  for  that 
purpose ;  to  which  they  add  the  more  culpable  custom,  by  which  govern- 
ment, in  every  city,  license  and  pay  a  certain  number  of  courtezans.  The 
deficiency  of  cleaxuiness  in  the  peo{de,  and  their  inordinate  habits  of  gaming,, 
are  al^  touched  upon.  We  may  add  the  exclusive  circulation  of  cooper 
monev ;  the  large  revenue  levied  on  salt;  and,  as  a  minor  object,  the  official 
wse  or  drums  and  bells.  So  many  curious  particulars,  thus  accurately  nar- 
^ted,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  travels,  and  the  intdli-- 

ence  of  those  by  whom  they  are  narrated." 
A  Spanish  Jew,  JBenjamia  of  Tudela,  or  Babbi  Benjamin,  has 

ift  a  rdation  of  his  travels,  through  Asia  during  part  of  the  twelfth 
^iitury.     It  has  been  doubted  whether  these  travels  were  really 
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performecl,  or  are  not  merely  a  oomp3atioiu  At  any  rate,  they 
shew  the  state  of  knowledge  of  die  countries  of  the  east  ^t  the  early 
period  of  their  publication.  They  relate  to  tbe  Holy  Land,  Tad- 
inor  or  Palmyra,  Bagdad,  Persia,  and  India. 

A  mission  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  Tartars  on  the  northern  iron- 
tier  of  Persia,  is  the  first  European  enterprise  mentioned  in  the 
Work.  A  Franciscan  firiar,  named  Ascelin,  was  at  its  head.  But, 
though  a  good  monk,  he  knew  little  of  the  ways  of  men,  and  wai 
therefore  but  ill  qualified  for  the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed. 
The  embassy  was  so  ill  received,  because  they  exalted  the  Pope 
above  the  iOian,  brought  no  presents,  and  refused  to  prostratb 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  Baicthney,  the  viceroy  of  Zingis,  thikt 
ihey  were  doomed  to  die,  a  sentence  which  would  have  been  execut- 
ed, had  not  the  principal  wife  of  Baicthney  interposed  iii  their  be- 
half, and  obtained  their  life  from  her  exasperated  lord.  They  were 
then  dismissed  with  a  letter  to  the  Pope^  of  this  tenor : 

''  Know^  Pope^  that  your  messengen  have  come  to  us,  and  have-giveh 
vour  letters,  and  have  held  the  strangest  discourses  that  ever  were  heard. 
We  know  not  if  you  gave  them  authority  to  speak  as  they  have  done ;  hut 
we  send,  you  the  firm  commandment  and  ordinance  of  God,  which  is,  that 
if  you  matk  to  remain  seated  in  your  land  and  heritage,  you.  Pope,  mudt 
come  to  us  in  your  proper  person,  and  do  homage  to  nhn  who  holds  juit 
sway  over  the  whole  earth;  and  if  you  do  not  obey  this  firm  command  oi 
Qod,  and  of  him  who  holds  just  sway  over  the  whole  earth,  God  only  knows 
what  may  happen." 

Before  the  return  of  Ascelin,  Carpini,  with  some  other  preacher 
friars,  had  been  sent  on  a  second  mission  to  Tartary ;  and  pro- 
ceeded through  Germany  and  Poland  to  the  court  of  Bathy,  second 
in  authority  under  the  khan  in  the  north.  After  an  interview  with 
this  prince,  they  were  obliged  to  go  onward  to  the  court  of  the  khaii 
himself.  He  had  Just  been  elected,  and  his  own  chiefs,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  princes,  had  assembled  to  congratulate  him 
upon  the  event,  to  the  number  of  4000  nobles.  Carpini  failed  also 
in  obtaining  the  object  of  his  mission  ;  but  his  account  of  it  made 
Jmown  the  nature  of  the  country,  with  many  things  respecting  its 
inhabitants. 

fk  The  king  of  France,  St.  Louis,  in  his  zeal  to  propagate  the 
Christian  &ith,  sent  a  third  embassy  to  Tartary,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  liberty  to  appoint  preachers  to  that  country.  This  mis- 
sion was  entrusted  to  Rubruquis,  a  Minorite  friar ;  and  in  the 
course  of  its  exeeution,  he  visited  successively  the  courts  of  Sartach, 
of  Scacatai,  Baatu,  and  Mansu  Khan,  the  son  of  Zingis.  Rubni- 
quis^s  accomit  is  replete  with  curious  and  valuable  information ; 
bat  he  received  no  satisfaction  as  to  the  object  for  which  his  journey 
waa  imdertaken ;  and,  in  ^onolnsion,  he  suggests,  that,  if  success 
Was  expected  from  missions  into  Tartary,  they  must  be  headed  by  a 
bishop,  and  not  by  poor  friars  Hke  himself 
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We  come  now  to  the  travels  of  Marco  Pplo,  in  the  account  of 
which  w^  must  be  somewhat  more  particular.  He  travelled  as  a 
ITierchantj  in  company  wi^  his  &ther  and  unple,  and  after  an  abr 
sence  oif  four-and-twenty  years,  returned  to  Venice,  his  native  city^ 
immensely  rich  in  jewels.  He  was  afterwards  a  prisoner  in  Ge- 
noa, and  dictated  the  narrative  of  his  travels  to  a  friend  who  visite4 
him  during  his  cpnfiQement.  Turcomania,  a  part  of  Asia  Minorl 
on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  country  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
facture of  carpets,  is  first  described.  The  mountainous  re^on  oi 
Armenia  was  next  traversed  r  Georgia  apd  the  Caspian,  which  the 
|;raveller  says  is  a  lake  entirely  enclosed  by  land,  are  wdl  described. 
Bagdad  had  come  under  the  power  of  the  Moguls,  but  it  was  still 
a  great  city,  with  manufactures  of  embroidered  silks,  damasks,  and 
flowered  velvets ;  and  with  schools  for  the  study  of  the  Koran^ 
inagic,  physics,  apd  astronomy^  Persia  wa^  found  a  fine  fertile 
country,  interspersed  wifh  deserts,  and  infested  by  bands  of  robr 
bers.  Ormus  was  a  great  emppriun),  having  a  communication  with 
India,  and  also  with  Europe.  On  leavmg  this  commercial  mart^ 
he  travelled  through  the  fertile  province  of  Kerman,  thence  through 
a  desejrt  to  Eubus,  where  he  found  a  manufactory  of  steel  looking-- 
glasses ;  proceeding  pnward,  he  crossed  a  desert  very  desolate  and 
dreary,  abounding  with  pools  of  salt-water ;  and,  after  eight  days 
travelling  through  it,  he  came  to  Timochain,  the  site  of  which  has 
not  been  distinctly  ascertained,  but  supposed  to  be  a  populous 
kingdom  in  the  north  of  Persia. 

'^  Here  he  learned  much  of  the  dynasty  of  tibe  Ismaelis  (Mr  AssassiBs,  the 
prince  c^  which^  under  the  appellation  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountaiiiy 
was  viewed  in  Europe  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  wonder.  A  fnll  account 
^  here  given  of  the  process  hv  which  he  had  established  thi^  power  so  much 
dreaded,  ^n  the  recesses  of  the  rugged  and  inaccessible  mountains  over 
which  he  reigned^  he  had  formed  a  garden^  adorned  with  all  the  finest  plants 
and  odorifa'ous  flowers  of  the  east.  Havmg  fixed  upon  some  youth  who 
appeared  suited  to  his  purpoee^  he  caused  him^  by  a  $(^rific  draught,  to 
be  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep^  and  transported  into  the  enchanted  garden. 
Here  fji  was  arranged  tp  represent  the  paradise  which  Mahomet  has  pro- 
mised after  dfeath  to  the  gaUiEint  defenders  of  his  faith.  Besides  the  assera- 
bla^  of  every  object  that  could  delist  the  eye  and  the  ear^  the  most  deli- 
clous  viands  were  sumilied  in  abundance^  while  beautiful  damsels  represent- 
ing the  houria  of  Manomet^  lavished  on  him  the  ^nost  fascinating  caresses, 
After  remaining  for  several  days  steeped  in  this  sea  of  voluptuous  pleasure, 
the  s(^rific  draught  was  again  administered ;  pn  awaking  from  wnich,  he 
Ibund  all  die  gay  scene  departed,  and  nothing  around  him  but  the  Ueak 
and  mountainous  worid,  to  which  his  eyes  had  been  accustomed.  He  was 
then  called  before  the  prince,  and  inforpied  that  a  foretaste  had  now  been 
granted  him  of  the  pai^idise  destined  for  those  who  had  shed  their  blood  in 
the  cause  of  Islamism,  and  that  d^ath,  met  in  the  execution  of  his  commands, 
would  at  once  introduce  him  to  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  those  brilliant 
and^r^retted  mansions  which  he  had.  just  quitted.  The  alacrity  wiUi 
which  the  initiated,  thenceforth,  threw  Uiemselves  on  the  most  certain  and 
terrible  ^orins  of  d^tb,  dearly  indicated  the  succeos  of  this  institudopi 
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Theie  details  bare  hoea  Tkwed  by  lamed  writers  as  improbable^  anditbas 
been  supposed^  that  be  merely  bred  up  a  few  favourite  youths  amid  the 
pleasures  of  his  courts  and  thereby  created  that  fanatical  attachment^  of 
which  the  effects  were  so  obvious ;  I  confess^  the  report^  as  given  by  our 
traveUer^  appears  to  me  more  oonfbrmable  to  the  pnndpies  of  human  na- 
ture. Habitui^  pleasures^  besides  their  enervating  influence^  would  be  as- 
sociated in  their  mind  with  earthy  and  would  be  ties  bindii^  them  to  it. 
But  a  mysterious  and  transient  glimpse  of  an  unknown  bliss,  thus  suddenly 
opening  and  disappearing,  was  every  way  calculated  to  suggest  to  ^e  pas- 
suns  and  £ftncy,  the  voluptuous  heaven  of  the  prophet.  In  v^hatever  manner 
he  secured  the  dreadful  faith  of  these  unfortunate  victims,  his  employment  of 
it  is  well  known.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  organize  a  system  of  regal  assassi- 
nation which  the  strongest  and  the  weakest  were  equally  unable  to  escape. 
The  greatest  conquerors  fdt  themselves  compelled  to  purchase  security  Dy 
ihe  payment  of  a  large  tribute.  This  terrible  empire,  which  he  had  esta- 
blidiea  over  ^  rulers  of  mankind,  was  not  confined  to  this  part  of  Asia. 
Several  branches  were  extended  into  the  mountainous  districts  of  Syria,  and 
the  fall  of  several  distinguished  Christian  princes,  and  the  gay  triumph  with 
whidi  the  assassins  met  the  death  of  torture  to  which  they  were  cpndemned, 
caused  Europe  to  learn,  with  fear  and  amazement,  the  existence  of  this  extra- 
osdinary  race.  Their  inaccessible  haunts,  and  formidable  means  of  ven-- 
seance,  enabled  them  long  to  defy  all  efforts  to  extirpate  them.  At  length. 
Uukgou,  filling  the  place  of  Great  Khan,  deemed  it  incumbent  on  him,  as 
ruler  of  Asia,  to  root  out  this  daring  and  destructive  potentate.  He  gave 
orders  to  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  reduce  the  castles  of  the  Ismaelians, 
wMdi,  i^Fter  a  difficult  warfare  of  three  years,  was  at  length  eflfected.  The 
accumulated  vengeance  of  mankind  then  fell  upon  that  gimty  race,  and  blood 
for  blood  was  exacted  tenfold.  Twelve  thousand  of  mese  wretched  fana-^ 
tics  are  said  to  have  perished  in  this  final  catastrophe." 

From  Timocham,  Marco  went  eastward  for  six  days,  over  a 
fine  country,  to  Balach,  (Balkh)  a  capital  and  emporium  of  cen- 
tral Asia ;  even  then  it  presented  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur. 
Tokarestan  is  correctly  described,  as  well  as  many  of  those  places 
delineated  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  other  recent  travellers.  At 
Kashcar,  (Cashgar,)  a  great  emporium,  he  met  with  travellers  from 
all  places  of  the  world,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Karkan,  supposed 
the  modem  Yarkund.  From  this  place  he  enters  upon  unknown  re- 
gions, and  first  mentions  Cotam  or  Ehoten,  a  country  which,  though 
celebrated,  has  been  hitherto  but  vaguely  described.  Marco  re- 
presents it  as  containing  many  cities,  and  abounding  with  the  ne- 
cessaries and  luxuries  of  life.  He  next  came  to  Peyn,  a  countrv 
which  yields  a  beautiful  species  of  jasper,  and  after  passing  through 
Charchan,  naturallv  fertile,  but  wasted  by  the  Tartars,  he  came  to 
Lop,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  Shamo  or  Gobi, 
which,  according  to  the  Chinese  maps,  extends  two  thousand  miles 
from  east  to  west.  In  Tangut,  on  the  south  of  this  wilderness,  our 
traveller  witnessed  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Shamanism,  mixed 
with  the  remains  of  a  ruder  system.  The  dead  were  embalmed, 
and  held  in  great  veneration.  He  next  notices  Kamul,  a  district 
of  extreme  fertility,  inhabited  by  a  lettered,  refined,  and  voluptu- 
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ouspeo^  He  menlkm  Kiimksmun,  ttid  dei^^ 
ia  terms  similar  to  the  authentie  accounts  of  Carpini  and  Rubru- 
quis.  He  remained  a  year  at  Socheu,  and  descnbes  the  route  by 
whkh  he  entered  China.  In  the  Tartarian  province -of  Eartschin, 
he  came  to  a  magnificent  hunting  palace  of  oie  Khan.  The  paik 
was  sixteen  miles  in  circuit ;  the  palace  was  built  chiefly  of  mar- 
ble, with  bamboo  pavillions ;  there  were  two  hundred  ketones,  and 
ten  thousand  horses  and  marei^  the  latter  aiilk-white.  Their  milk 
was  reserved  &t  due  race  of  Zingis  alone.  The  Khan  is  said  to 
have  shewn  some  predilection  for  Christianity,  and  Marco  laments 
there  were  no  persons  from  the  Pope  fitted  to  make  him  a  convert. 
<<  Polo  proceeded  with  the  Khan  to  Cambalu,^  the  capital  of  Ca- 
thay, or  modem  China.  The  description  of  this  metropolis,  agrees 
in  all  respects  with  that  of  Pekin,  as  given  by  recent  travellers. 
Quinsai  is  m^itioned,  and  seems,  from  what  is  said  of  it,  to  corre- 
spond to  Hangtcheou-fou.  It  is  called  the  cdestial  city ;  is  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  circuit ;  has  a  mighty  river  on  one  side,  and  a  i^^ 
cious  lake  on  the  other ;  canals  are  distributed  throu^  the  streets, 
crossed  by  twelve  thousand  bridges,  and  while  waggons  are  pasring 
over  above,  boats  with  masts  are  sailing  beneath.  He  describes 
Nankin,  and  many  of  the  dties  of  southern  China,  and  some  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  In  his  way  home  he  obtain- 
ed much  information  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  the  coasts  of  Co- 
romandel,  and  Malabar,  where  he  notices  the  abundance  of  pepper 
and  ginger.  Thence  he  visited  Guzerat  and  Cambia,  and  returned 
home  by  the  Red  Sea. 

Oderic  of  Portenau,  a  Minorite  friar,  travelled  through  many  of 
the  countries  described  by  Marco  Polo,  having  passed  throuj^ 
Armenia,  part  of  Tartary,  Persia,  India,  and  Chma.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  traveller  who  mentioned  the  lonff  nails  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  pbched  feet  of  their  women.  <<  The  grace  and 
"  beauty  of  their  women,*"  he  says,  "  is  to  have  smaU  and  slender 
<^  feet,  and,  therefore,  the  mothers,  when  the  daughters  are  youn^, 
<<  do  bind  up  their  feet,  that  they  may  not  grow  great.^^  Oderic 
died  in  1331,  when  preparing  for  a  second  journey  into  the  east. 
His  credit  has  suffered  from  the  coincidence  of  his  statements  with 
those  contained  in  the  narrative  of  Sir  John  Mandeville ;  but,  as 
he  died  a  year  before  Sir  John  ever  pretended  to  set  out  on  his 
travels,  he,  at  least,  cannot  be  branded  for  a  thief  because  of  the  re- 
semblance. Mr.  Murray,  apparently  on  good  groundsi  pronounces 
the  work  of  this  knight-errant,  <^  a  pure  and  entire  fiubrication.'* 
Kicold  de  Monte  Crucis,  a  Bomish  friar,  also  traversed  a  laige 
portion  of  Asia,  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  adventures.  He 
made  the  tour  of  the  Holy  Land,  passed  into  Tartary,  and  says  of 
the  power  of  the  khan,  <'  that  it  is  supposed  that  even  the  beasts 
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<«  csmiot  eftt  or  drink  mikss  he  will.^  At  Bagdad^  the  seat  of  the 
caliphs,  *^  the  poor  friar  was  teoeived  as  if  he  had  been  an  angel  of 
•^  dm.^  We  have  neact  an  aeconnt  of  a  mission  sent  by  Hemy 
III.  of  Castile  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Timor.  Ruv  Gonsa-* 
les  de  Oavgo,  was  the  envo^i  whO|  on  his  rettun  in  140^  wrote  a 
vidnable  and  anthentib  narrative  of  his  journey.  To  this  follow 
seme  notices  of  an  embassy  sent  to  the  court  of  China  by  Mirza 
Sdiah  BMij  ^e  feurth  son  of  Timur.  The  account  of  this  mis- 
non  mentions  many  of  the  places  described  by  Marco  P<do.  At 
Kara  Moran,  a  rich  frontier  aty  of  China,  ^  they  were  particular* 
^  ly  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  damsels,  who,  contrary  to  the 
<<  general  tone  of  Chinese  manners,  stationed  themselves  at  the 
»  doors  of  the  taverns,  whence  oiur  envoys  called  the  place  Hassah- 
^  abad,  or  city  of  beauty.^  The  Chinese,  it  seems,  rose  as  early^ 
and  were  as  proud  and  ceremonious  then  as  now. 

,  We  come  now  to  an  analysis  of  some  voyages  along  the  southern 
coasts  of  Asia.  The  first  m  order  is  that  of  Ferdinand  Mendes 
Pinto,  whose  exploits  are  altogether  marvellous.  He  was  at  the 
eourt  of  Abyssima ;  a  pirate  on  the  Indian  ocean ;  a  prisoner  in 
China ;  shinwrecked  on  the  island  of  Loochoo ;  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  the  Portuguese  government  in  different  parts  of  Siam ; 
an^  after  twenty^me  years  absence,  during  whi^  he  had  been 
thirty  times  made  captive,  he  arrived  in  Lisbon  in  great  ^verty. 
It  requires  a  strong  faith  to  believe  in  the  adventures  of  tnis  tra- 
veller. He  has,  mdeed,  been  branded  for  a  want  of  truth  in  his 
statements,  beyond  other  narrators  * ;  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  east  has,  however,  regained  him  much  of  his  lost  reputation. 
In  1607  Captain  Sharpey  sailed  from  England  to  explore  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  coast  of  Guzerat.  He  weighed  anchor  *<  with  two  tall 
^<  shippes,^  entered  the  Red  Sea,  and  came  to  Aden,  where  he  was 
mounted  upon  ^<  a  &ir  Arabian  horse.^  At  Mocha  he  was  also 
<<  most  lovingly  received.^  In  his  vojrage  to  India  he  lost  a  ship, 
winch  was  ^^  a  hinderance  to  the  worshipftil  company,  and  the  uc- 
«<  ter  undoing  of  us  popr  mariners.^  No  lives,  however,  were  lost 
Sir  Henry  Middleton  made  a  still  more  eventful  voyage  to  the  Red 
Sea ;  at  Mocha  he  was  decoyed  on  shore,  maltreated,  and  put  in 
prison.  A  boat  fall  of  his  men  at  length  came  on  shore,  made  his 
keepers  drunk,  cooped  Sir  Henry  in  an  empty  barrel,  and  convey- 
ed him  to  the  ship.  He  then  tnreatened  the  town  with  ruin  unless 
the  Arabs  delivered  up  his  men  and  the  goods  which  had  been 
landed.  From  Mocha  Sir  Henrv  sailed  to  India ;  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Mocha,  and  sent  on  shore  a  round  demand  of  100,000 

*  Feidinaad  Meadez  Pinto  wa9  but  a  tjrpe  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitude. 

SHikK8P£AE£. 
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zials.  Sir  Thomas  Gmntham  fixplwed  a  part  of  the  Indian  seas,* 
and  wrote. a  na.rrative  of  his  voyage^  which,  exists  in  MSS.  in  the^ 
British  Museum*  The  object  of  his.  voyage  was  to  attack  the  S9U 
tlemenls  of  the  Dutchin  the  £ast  Indies,  but. he  wa&  informed  thatr 
peace  bad  been  concluded  before  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  be- 
gin his  operations.  After  this  he  receixed  a  commission  to  treat, 
with  some  malcontents  who  had  takea  possession  of  fipmbay,  pro-, 
fessing  allegiance  to  the  king,,  but  expelling  Mr.  Ward,  me  go* 
vemor  appointed  by  the  Company.  Sir  Thomas  seems  to  have 
been  a  blunt  negotiates,  for  he  itold  the  persons  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent,  that  ^'  to  turne  odt  the  Honourable  Company  wasplaina 
*^  rebellion,''  for  which  "  they  would  all  be  hanged,  and  briuj^ 
**  their  families  to  shame  and  disgrace.''  They  "  had  mapy  pro», 
**  and  cons  J  but  no  determination."  .At  length,  however,  they  d&* 
livered  the  fort  to  the  king,  not  to  the  Company.  ^^  I  was  glad. 
**  to  get  it  any  wayes."  He  was  invited  to  a  dinner,  after  which 
he  drank  the  health  of  the  king,  queen,  and  duke.  It  was  tpo  soon 
to  drink  the  Honourable  Company's.  Next  day  he  came  to  the 
fi)rt  to  receive  the  oath  of  ^legiance  \  but  the  arrival  of  a  new  go- 
vernor, a  few  weeks  after,  tended  more  to  adjust  matters  than  the 
negociation  of  Sir  Thomas* 

Some  very  adventurous  journeys  were  undertaken,  chiefly  by 
Englishmen,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  view  of  opening,  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  countries  bordering  on>  the  Cas- 
pian. Great  and  repeated  eiForts  were  made  for  that  end;  but 
they  were  all  equally  abortive.  Journeys  were  performed  at  differ- 
ent  times  afterwards,  both  by  the  F.ortuguese  and  the  EngUsh,  over- 
land to  and  from  India.  The  routes  of  these  lay  across  either  the 
Little  or  the  Great.  Desert.    . 

*'  The  former  lies  between  Aleppo  and  Anna,  from  which  hwt  travellers 
could  go  down  the  rivers  to  Passora.  The  Geat  Desert  stretches  in  a  direct 
line  from  Aleppo  to  Bassora,  and  forms  the  shortest  route ;  but,  as  there  is 
no  inhabited  spot  in  its  whole  extent,  greater  provision  must  be  made  for 
passing  it,  as  well  as  greats  precaution  against  its  roving  inhabitants.  The 
former  route  is  that  taken  by  the  Portiuzuese  travellers,  Teneiro  and  Godinpi 
ho,  the  latter  was  followed  bv  Colonel  Capper  and  Major  Taylor." 

The  remaining  part  or  the  first  volume,  is  taken  up  with  a  re- 
view of  a  variety  of  travels  to  different  parts  of  Central  Asia ;  and 
with  a  general  view  of  geographical  systems  relative  to  Asia.  In 
this  part  of  the  work,  which  we  are  obliged  to  pass  over  with  this 
slight  notice,  the  curious  reader  will  find  much  interesting  matter. 

The  whole  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  discoveries  in  Hin^ 
dostan  and  the  adjacent  countries.  In  this  part,  the  intercourse 
of  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  with  India,  and  the  discoveri 
ies  of  the  Portuguese,  are  particularly  attended  to  ;  but  as  these 
things  form  the  subjects  of  general  history,  with  which  we  must  pro- 
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yume  our  readers  are  acfiuamtec^  we  ihaU  not  enter  into  anj  partis 
ftilars  respecting  them. 

The  prooeedings  <^  the  Fortngueie  Miisionaries  in  India,  are 
considered  in  ft  separate  chapter.  It  is  well  known,  that  large 
iKidies  of  the  different  religious  orders  hastened  to  the  east,  as  soon 
Its  a  footing  had  been  obtained  in  its  populous  regions,  with  the 
view  of  extending  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope.  Tfhey  were 
struck  widi  the  great  similarity  observable  between  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Catholic  and  the  Hindoo  religions.  *'  This  mimicry^^  thev 
considered  as  ^*  the  most  profound  of  all  the  arts  by  which  the  devil 
**  sought  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity."  The  fathers  made 
some  proselytes  at  Goa,  among  whom  was  the  only  daughter  of  the 
kinfi^.  The  missionaries  laboured  with  much  assiduity  at  Salsette, 
—the  strong-hold  of  Hindoo  idolatry,  and  were  aided  by  the  civil 
power.  The  temples,  with  their  images,  were  destroyed;  the  cities 
and  villages  wei^  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred.  They 
proceeded  next  to  found  a  church,  when  the  Hindoos  turned  upon 
them,  and  revenged  themselves.  The  missionaries  h^d  no  better 
success  on  the  coast  of  Pesqueria,  another  great  theatre  of  their  ex« 
CTtions.  Through  their  means,  however,  the  country  was  explored 
aiMl  described.  Manrique,  especially,  who  traversed  the  greater 
part  of  Bengal  and  Arracan,  and  sailed  down  the  Indus,  greatly 
extended  the  knowledge  of  geography. 

**  It  is  impossible/'  as  Mr.  Murray  observes^  *'  to  dispute  their  extraor- 
dinary displays  of  zeal  and  self-devotion ;  yet  the  chdce  of  means  was  so 
indiscriminate,  and  their  ideas  of  their  own  religion  seem  so  exclwively  ton- 
fined  to  external  luid  often  superstitious  ceremonies,  that  we  cannot  hot 
^3rn)pathize  in  the  difficulty  wmch  they  themselves  so  often  mourn  over,  of 
distinguishing  between  itself  and  that  of  the  nations  whom  they  came  to 
convert." 

The  same  system  was  pursued  in  China  and  Japan,  tiH  both 
they  and  the  religion  which  they  taught,  were  completely  rooted 
out  of  the  latter  country. 

The  Danes  endeavoured  to  disseminate  the  Christian  religion  in 
India,  through  the  medium  of  a  Moravian  mission  attached  to  their 
establishment  at  Tranquebar. 

'^  In  carrying  on  their  pious  labours,  the  missionaries  called  in  none  of 
.those  supearstitious  aids,  so  familiarly  resorted  to  by  the  Romish  Friars. 
They  found  themselves,  however,  constantly  opposed  by  difficulties  which 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  less  than  insuperable."  The  Hindoos  viewed 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  religion  with  pleasure ;  but  said  there  were 
twelve  inodes  of  gping  to  heaven,  revealed  to  different  races  of  men,  and 
that  each  was  bound  to  adhere  to  his  own.  They  had  already  gods  more  than 
enough.  ^  Christ  might  save  Christians — ^they  were  content  with  their  Mam- 
murtnoL'  The  only  success  of  the  Missionaries  was  produced  by  means  of 
9cho(ns,  where,  however,  they  had  to  support,  not  only  the  masters,  but 
^Iso  the  pupils,  none  beii^to  be  obtained  whose  whole  maintainance  was 
9pt  provided  by  them.    These  scholars,  however,  were  not  only  taught 
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Chi&tiflluty  themselves^  Imt  became  afterwtfdt  die  means  of  imiNtttitig  ft 
to  others^  so  that  a  silent  andgradual  extensbn  took  ^aoe.  It  is  stated  by 
Niecan^^  that  in  thirty  yeatfl;,  beginning  at  ir#5>  tibeie  had  been  oonv^Hed 
at  Tranquebar  3517  persons^  of  whom  S331  weie  then  alive.  In  Madrait> 
Tanjore^  and  other  districts^  the  converts  amounted  to  1140.^ 

The  Protestant  nations,  and  particularly  the  English,  had  beexi 
long  reproached  with  an  indifference  to  toe  religious  interests  of 
their  eastern  subjects.  Their  conduct  here,  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  zeal,  however  little  distinguished  by  knowledge,  which 
had  certainly  distinguished  the  Cathouc  nations.  The  present  age 
has  done  much  to  wipe  off  this  reproach.  The  chief  merit  is  due 
to  the  mission  foimded  at  Serampore  about  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  some  individuals  of  the  Baptist  persuasion.  None  seems 
ever  to  have  been  conducted  on  principles  of  purer  philanthropy,  or 
in  a  maimer  more  worthy  of  the  Christian  character.  In  prosecut- 
ing their  objects,  the  missionaries  have  made  a  progress  m  philo- 
logical science  and  research,  which  has  commanded  the  admiration 
even  of  those  who  could  not  otherwise  estimate  the  value  of  their 
exertions.  Through  their  efforts,  the  difficulties  once  supposied  in« 
surmountable,  which  opposed  our  knowledge  of  the  lan^ages  of 
India,  have  been  entireW  removed.  They  have  accomplished  the 
task,  supposed,  if  possible,  still  more  arduous,  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing the  Chinese  language :  and  thus,  there  is  now  scarcely  a  peo- 
ple firom  the  Indus  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  who  may  not  read  in 
their  own  language  the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  volume. 

Bendes  a  review  of  a  variety  of  travels  through  d^rent  parts  of 
Hindostan,  Mr.  Murray  gives  a  very  instructive  view  of  the  geo- 
graphy and  the  statistics  of  that  part  of  India.  These  subjects  he 
takes  up  under  tlie  following  heads.— Physical  aspect  of  Hindos- 
tan—^System  of  Agricttlture— Natural  Products— Population— 
Beligiott  and  Literature— General  view  of  Hindoo  Society— and 
British  System  in  India.  After  this,  we  have  a  review  of  travels 
through  the  Holy  Land,  Persia,  Eastern  India,  Chini^  Japan, 
and  Siberia. 

We  have,  however,  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  convince  our  readei;s 
that  the  work  is  composed  of  Valuable  materials,  and  that  Mr.  Mur- 
ray has  executed  his  task  of  arrangement  and  eondensation,  with 
much  care  and  ability.  He  has  the  art,  not  only  of  seizins  upon 
the  promineni  and  interesting  parts  of  narratives,  but  of  making  a 
happy  use  of  them,  without  lengthening  his  coipposition  by  foraial 
quotations. 
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Art.  VIIL— ^(^moirtf  qf  the  Lif(f  qfAvj>%JLw  Hofb&  ;  eonm 
taimng  an  acccufnt  tf  the  transactions  in  the  Tyrol  during 
the  year  1809.  TcJcenJrom  the  German.  By  Charle$  Henry 
Hall,  Esq.    London.    John  Murray,  1820.     Sva  Fp,  SSL 

1  HE  war  in  which  the  Tyrolese  bravely  defended  their  liberties 
figainst  the  Frem^  (md  Biatarians,  in  the  year  1809»  has  been  so 
often  described ;  so  much  interest  was  taken  in  it  in  this  country 
at  the  tim^ ;  and  the  -details  were  so  deliciously  romantic,  so 
truly  indicative  of  a  noble  people  strenuously  exerting  themselves 
in  a  noble  cause,— that  we  run  great  risk  of  wearying  our  read* 
ers  by  referring  to  the  subject.  Few  persons,  we  believe,  have 
not  read,  in  some  journal  or  other,  of  the  remarkable  anecdote 
of  Speckbacher's  dog  carrying  dispatches  past  the  Bavarians  under 
his  tail ;  of  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  French  army  by  aa 
artificial  avalanche  of  stones  and  trees  hurled  on  it  ^^  in  the  name 
of  the  holy  trinity,^  or  of  the  old  white  headed  man,  who,  when 
sunrounded,  and  having  no  hope  of  escape,  shot  one  of  his  assail- 
ants wiib  his  only  remaining  charge,  and  grappling  another, 
sprung  with  him  mto  the  river  beneath.  Whoever  is  already 
acqumnted  with  these  interesting  details,  will  not  patiently  hear 
any  meaner  or  tamer  story.  Tne  reader,  we  are  also  persuaded, 
will  like  a  great  part  of  the  work  now  before  us  very  ill ;  for  it 
is  evidently  intended  to  reduce  Hofer,  the  great  hero  and  idol  of 
the  Tyrolese,  below  the  level  of  ordinary  men.  We  readily  ad- 
mit, *^  that  tbe  discovery  of  truth  is,  aa  Mr.  Hall  says,  of  mor^e 
importance  than  the  exdtement  of  fictitious  interest  ;^  and  we 
should  have  thought  him  <<  not  undeserving  of  thanks,^  though 
*<  his  narrative  had  somewhat  degraded  Hofer  in  our  estimations^ 
if  he  had  ^<  made  the  true  character  of  the  Tjrrolese  chief  famiJliar 
<«  to  the  English  pubHc^  Preface.  But  this  public  b  not  ac- 
customed to  believe  implicitly  anonymous  statements,  proceed- 
ing probably  from  an  envious,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Hall  calls  himj. 
fortunate  rival.  It  does  not  judge  of  men  like  a  German  baron, 
who  values  them  <<  like  turnips,  according  to  the  quantity  o^ 
their  root  under  ground  ;'^  and  it  will  require  some  ether  autho- 
rity than  that  of  the  present  work,  to  believe  that  the  humbly, 
innkeeper,  who  was  called  by  the  general  consent  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  command  them  in  the  day  of  tribulation  and  of  bat- 
tle, was  a  common  man.  He  was  sudfdenly  elevated  to  the  chi^f 
authority  in  the  land,— be  possessed  it  for  a  considerable  timc^ 
at  a  period  of  confudon,  and  never  was  accused  of  one  act  of  in- 
solence or  oppression ;  he  admimstered  the  whole  revenues  of 
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his  native  country,  with  a  power  of  levying  contributions,  and 
'never  appropriated  improperly  a  penny  to  himself,  but  expen4- 
ed  his  own  substance,  and  left  his  widow  at  bis  death  m  fat 
Vorse  circumstances  than  ^he  had  been  before  the  elevation 
of  her  husband; — at  his  death,  too,  every  Tyrolese  eye  was  wet, 
and  nobody  triumphed  but  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Of  such 
a  man  the  British  public  will  not  believe,  without.good  evidence^ 
that 

^^ '  He  was  eairousin^  in  H  ^ublici-house  ht  the  nioment  of  two  celebrated 
batdes ;'  that  '  He  was  partictdarly  annoyed  when  budness  intemipted  hu 
^nviviality ;'  '  that  he  was  devoted  to  tne  bottle.'  That  he  was  incapablQ 
of  directing  a  march,  '  or  indeed  any  disposition  of  his  troops,'  pages  S^-^* 
'  That  he  preferred  head  Quarters  to  any  other  place,  because  there  was  bet- 
ter dieer  there.'  *  That  his  letters  were  so  wUd,  and  his  intelligence  so 
incohshtent  and  imcqnnected,  that  he, .  (Hormayr,)  was  unable  to  under-* 
stand  their  (the  letter's,)  intentions  :'  That  Hofer  passed  the  principal  part 
of  his  time  at  the  ale-house^  but  was  particularly  fond  of  writing,  and  dis-; 
patching  couriers,  without  considering  the  dangers  they  ran  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy."    Pp.  104,  105. 

All  these,  and  many  more  such  accusations,  are  incredible. 
.  '^  Tl^  reader  will  easily  remark  the  inconsistency  of  Hofer's  head  being 
turned  by  his  imexpected  good  fortune,'  '  and  yet,  ne  was  never  known  to 
abuse  the  powers  he  was  entrusted  with/'  Page  1.  At  page  178, '  indecision 
is  described  as  a  fatal  defect  in  his  character;  at  page  127,  it  is  said,  that 
the  cool  determination  with  which  he  acted  on  all  occasions,  his  zeal  for  the 
cause,  and,  above  d^ll,  the  sort  of  idolatry  with  which,  he  was  lo<^ed  up  to 
by  the  Tyrolese,  gave  him  more  weight  than  any  other  of  the  chieft.  At 
Ihe  same  page,  Hormayr  is  described  as  applying  to  Hoier  in  all  emergen- 
cies ;  at  page  6,  howeyer,  which  contains  a  general  summary  of  Hofer's  cha-: 
racter,  he  is  said  to  have  been  constantly  at  variance  with  Hormavr." 
'  Such  inconsistencies,  and  there  are  many  such,  would  prevent 
the  injurious  statements  being  believed,  although  there  was  no 
possibility  of  tracing  them  to  the  pen  of  a  man  mortified  by  being 
eclipsed  by  one  of  the  rude  peasants  whom  he  had  been  accus" 
tomed  to  despise. 

The  translator  says  in  the  preface,  that 
'* '  The  history  of  Hofer'  was  '  first  printed  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1817. 
It  is  an  anonymous  publication,  but  it  has  been  coi^ectured,  and  not  with-^ 
out  reason,  that  it  is  the  production  either  of  Baron  Hormayr,  one  of  the 
most  active  leaders  of  the  TVrolese  patriots^,  or  of  some  person  in  his  confi- 
dence, whom  he  supplied  witn  materials  for  the  w<»rk." 

Its  contents  put  this  beyond  conjecture.  It  is  much  more  the 
history  of  Baron  Hormayr,  of  his  thoughts,  and  proclamations, 
and  wonderful  achievements^  of  his  inflammatory  sore  throats 
from  cold,  and  of  his  sickness  from  fatigue,  than  of  the  individu- 
al whose  name,  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  world,  is  given  to  it. 
Who  but  Hormayr  could  have  known  what  sort  of  letters  Hgfer 
wrote  to  him  ?  What  his  opinion  of  Hofer  was  ?  Or  have  been 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  all  Hormayr^s  thoughts,  as  the 
writer  of  this  book  ?  Who  but  Hormayr,  instigated  by  vanit j. 
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could  have  falsely  asserted  that  he  appointed  Hofer  a  chief  ? 
The  lattar  part  of  the  book,  in  which  events  are  described  that 
Hormayr  had  no  concern  in— -when  he  had  left  the  Tyrol^ 
and  Hofer  was  no  longer  his  competitor-— does  Hofer  much  more 
justice  than  the  first  part,  which  is  with  us  a  reason  for  conclud* 
ing  it  to  be  the  production  of  Hormayr.  Who  but  he  could 
have  given  to  the.  world  the  private  letters  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Archduke  John  ?  The  materials  of  the  work  must  have 
been  supplied  by  him*  And  because  be,  Joseph  Baron  Hor- 
mayr, is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  *^  History  of  the  Tyrol,^ 
of  a  "  History  of  Austria,^  and  of  a  ••  History  of  Modern  Eu- 
<<rope  from  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great  ;^  because  the 
style  is  the  same  in  these  his  acknowledged  productions,  and  in 
this  anonymous  work ;  and  because  a  siipilar  confusion  of  thought 
and  arrangement  pervades  them  all, — ^we  conclude,  without  hesi* 
tatiouy  Baron  Hormayr  to  be  its  author. 

.  Supposing  this  matter  settled,  we  shall  point  out  some  circum* 
stances  with  regard  to  Hormayr,  which  would  naturally  have  an 
influence  on  his  opinions  of  Hofer.  It  is  well  known,  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  Tyrolese  nobles,  and  Hormayr  is  one,  took 
.part  in  the  insurrection.  On  the  contrary,  they  opposed  it,  and 
wereconsidered  by  the  peasants  to  be  almost  as  much  their  enemies 
as  the  French  or  Bavarians.  The  nobles  saw  in  a  moment  the  pea^ 
santry  free  from  their  controul,  and  using  those  hereditary  privi- 
leges of  which  the  nobles  were  themselves  too  indolent  or  too  timid 
toavail  themselves.  Hormayr  undoubtedly  shared  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  the  rank  to  which  he  belongs.  There  were  also  se- 
veral causes  why  be,.of  all  men,  should  feel  mortified  at  the  bril- 
liant career  and  influence  of  Hofer. .  Hormayr  was  appointed  by 
the  emperor  of  Austria  Intendant  in  the  Tyrol,  but  found  him- 
self of  little  iipportflttce,  because  Hofer  was  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  leader  they  voluntarily  obeyed.  Out  of  the  pages  of  the 
present  book.  Baron  Hormayr  as  a  ^<  famous  chief  in  the  insur- 
*<  rection  of  the  Tyrol,*^  is  not  much  known.  Here  he  is  de- 
scribed as  issuing  long,  winded  proclamations  almost  every  day, 
and  laughing  at  such  characteristic  addresses  as  this  from 
Hofer: 

*'  Pear  Brethren  of  the  upper  I^nthal.  For  God,  the  emperor^  and  our  dear 
native  country.  To-morrow  early  in  the  morning  is  fixed  for  the  attack. 
With  the  help  of  our  holyjmother  we  will  seize  and  destroy  the  Bavarians, 
and  we  confide  ourselves  to  the  beloved  JesuSi  Come  to  our  assistance,  but 
if  you  fancy  yourselves  wiser  than  divine  providence,  we  will  do  without 
you.  '  .  "  ANDaiaw  Hoper." 

*'  HormayT  was  always  actively  empl(md>  he  devoted  even  his  nights  to 
business,  aiid  was  never  at  rest  until  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  most 
advantageous  posts.*    ^  Hormayr  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  than 
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Hofer;'  he  had  to  thank  Hormam  who  had  been  induced  to  select  luin  as  a 
leader  ftom  the  mildness  of  his  disposition." 

These  passages,  and  a  hundred  sudi  night  be  qudled,  shew 
an  anxiety  for  fame^  that  must  have  been  excessivety  disappoint- 
ed to  fina  the  n«ne  of  the  poor  publican  sounded  throughoiH 
Bwope,  while,  except  the  btoon  himself,  no  one  i^ke  of  the  In** 
tttidant  of  the  emperor.  It  was  another  source  of  ili  will,  when 
peace  was  made  bietween  Austria  and  France,  and  the  former 
ordered  itt  troops  to  evacuate  tlie  Tyrol,  and  the  Tyrolese  to  laj 
down  their  arms,  that  Hofer  refusea  to  obey.  lEtormayr  left  the 
country,  Hofer  rejected  all  his  solicitatkm  to  accompany  him ;  and 
the^forraer  had  the  mortification  to  see* even  apart  of  the  Austri-^^ 
an  troops  disobey^  and  join  the  peasant  leader  whom  they  ad- 
mired. The  courtly  Hofra^  idso  could  ill  bear  with  the  coarse 
manners  of  the  publican.  He  was  offended  that  Hofer,  the  ge^ 
nevfd  of  an  army,  the  counsellor^  and  often  we  believie  the  master 
of  the  Intendant,  preserved  his  oii^nal  mode  of  living,  and 
emUinued  to  dwell  in  public  houses,  and  drink  Schnappg.  Yet, 
it  was  only  by  remaining  familiar  with  his<  felbw  soldiers  thid 
Rofet  could  retain  his  influence,  pnd  so  bis  power  to  be  of 
service  to  his^  emperor.  These  circumstances^  are  quite  sufficient 
Unmake  any  opiaions^qf  Honnayr,  that  are  derogatory  to  Hofer, 
be  received  with  much  hei^tation,  and  to  render  them  unworthy 
of  credit,  when  full  of  such  inconsistencies  as>ive  have  pointed 
out.  We  have  shewn  tbat  he  is  the  author  of  the  book,  that  he 
had  many  motives  for  lowering  the  reputation  of  Hofor,  and  that 
his  assertions  with  regard  to  him  are  inconsistent  with  one  «rl 
other.  Baron  Hormayr  has  gained,  from  his  historical  researehf 
es,  the  title  of  historiographer  in  Austria,  and  a  coni^erable 
share  of  literary  reputation.  He  might  therefore  have  been 
above  attempting  to  steal  the  hard-earned  laurels  from  the  wan. 
lior's  brow,  to  entwine  them  with  his  own ;  yet  be  not  only 
injures  a  departed  hero,-  but  by  destroying  bis  renutation,  he 
carries  desolation  into  the  heart  of  his  widow  and  children.  We 
know^  for  we  had  the  honour  of  seeing  Mrs.  Hofer  in  1M7,  that 
notbiqg  then  grieved  her  so  much  as  the  ill-founded  calumniea 
against  the  memory  of  her  husband,  which  had  penetrated  even 
to  her  retirement.  In  pointing  out,  then,  some  of  the  mis-state^ 
ments  of  this  book,  ana  its  probable  author,  we  do  justice  to  the 
dead,  and  may  perchance  relieve  some  of  the  sorrows  rf  the  wi- 
dow and  children  of  a  hero,  fiaron  Hormayr,  we  are  assured, 
has  the  power  of  advandng  Hofer^a  aon^  As  the  Empcmr^s  In- 
tendant in  the  Tyrol,  the  world  will  expect  it  of  him ;  «id 
should  young  Hofer,  after  being  taken  from  his  native  moun- 
tains, receive  no  other  reward  than  an  ensign^s  commission  in  th^ 

1  .. 
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Austrian  guards,  it  may  be  attributed  perhaps  to  the  person  who 
tried  to  wound  the  reputation  of  his  father. 

The  translator  might  have  done  something  better,  in  our 
opmion,  than  to  import  from  the  Continent  i^umnies  agunst  a 
brave  and  unfortunate  man^  that  are  there  neither  known  ncMr 
believed.  Nearly  every  iiiteresting  anecdote  which  the  book 
contains,  has  be&re  been  published  in  some  of  the  periodical 
works  of  Britain,  In  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for  exam^ 
pie,  for  June  1818,  this  very  book  is  referred  to,  and  some 
extracts  are  made  from  it,  but  a  sound  judgment  then  ne* 
glected  all  its  unfounded  asper^ns  of  Hofer.  It  was  reserved 
for  Mr.  Hall  to  make  these  and  the  proclamations  of  Baron  i 
Hormayr  known  to  the  British  public.  To  us  it  seems  in  every 
respect,  except  its  title,  unworthy  of  a  British  press.  As  an 
anonymous  work,  it  can  never  be  looked  on  as  historical  author 
rity ;  it  is  so  confused,  that  we  have  had  difficulty  to  follow  out 
the  thread  of  its  narrative ;  and  the  translator  acknowledges  that 
the  style  is  so  bad,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  make  rather  a 
paraphrase  than  a  translation.  He  seems  to  have  borrowed, 
however,  some  of  the  impurities  of  the  original,  and  betrays  many 
inarks  of  ignorance.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  judge  harshly, 
and  therefore,  however  ungracious  the  task,  must  quote  some 
specimens  to  justify  our  c^inion. 

Hofer,  it  is  stated,  in  the  first  page,  was  bom  in  1767, 
and  was  in  his  forty'^eventh  year  when  the  insurrection  first 
broke  out  in-  the  Tyrol,  which,  as  that  took  place  in  1809,  Ib 
impossible.  This  may  be  a  mere  mistake  of  writing  seven  (at 
two,  but  it  is  one  of  great  carelessness,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  committed.  In  the  same  page,  in  a  note  apparently  by 
the  translator,  the  valley  of  Fasseyr,  Hofer's  birth  place,  is  con- 
founded with  the  Fuster  valley.  The  former  extends  from  the 
town  of  Meran  to  Jaufenburg,  and  is  at  most  sixteen  miles  long 
and  four  broad.  The  latter  is  separated  from  it  at  a  ccmsider- 
aUe  distance,  by  mountains  and  rivers,  and  is  at  least  four  times 
as.  large.  This  mistake  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because,  in 
a  map  ai  the  book,  the  two  vallies  are  laid  down  in  their  proper 
places.  But  the  maj^  faulty  like  the  book,  has  swept  away  the 
town  of  Meran,  the  castle  of  Tyrol,  the  very  place  from  which 
the  wlude  country  receives  its  appellation,  and  two  ridges  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  extended  the  little  valley  of  Passeyr  over  the  whole  of 
the  Vintschgau,  or  over  a  space  six  times  as  large.  Hofer  not 
having  lived  near  the  Etsch,  (Adige,)  could  not  have  partici- 
pated  in  the  privileges  of  the  inhabilpnts  of  the  Puster  valley, 
and  consequently  this  could  not  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
trade  in  horses,  which,  according  to  the  translator,  though  we 
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ne^r  beard  of  \t,  Hofer  carried  on.  ts  it  affectaitioii  or  ignor* 
ance  which  makes  the  translator  use  the  German- name  for  the 
Adig0p-  Why  does  he  write '^A^  for  valley  ?  And  who  of  our 
T<9aders,  not  acqumnted  with  the  German  language,  will  know^ 
that  «<  Pinssgauerj  Pongmtor^  Eikrikakr^  and  BrixenthaUr^ 
(page  77,)  mean  respectively  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of 
Finz  and  Pon,  smd  of  the  vaBies  of  Eiier  and  of  Brixen  ?  But, 
we  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  prevent  Mr.  HftHV  translation' 
of  Horm^r^s  misstatements  from  lowering  the  reputation  of 
Hofer;  and  we  shall  now  shew,  chiefly  by  extracts  from  the* 
book  Tti^lf,  though  many  of  them  have^  before  been  published 
here,  the  character  of  thi?  remarkable  man. 
^  ^  Andzew  Hofet  was  bom  on  tiie  ead  of  Norember^  1767,  at  the  little 
T^kge  of  ^  X^nard's,  in  tlie  Valley  of  Passeyr.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Maria  Ai^etleiterin ;  his^father^  Josepn  Hofer^  kept  i^  inn^  as  hia 
ancestors  had  done  from  time  immemorial."— —^^  He  was  of  herculean 
make^  with  black  eyes  and  brown  hair;  he  stooped  considerabfy,  having 
been  acctistomed  from  his  youth  to  carry  burdens  avar  the  mountains ;  in 
his  ^#nary  walk^  his  knees  were  bent^  but  hi9  step^  though  slow^  was  firm  ; 
b^  voice  was  soft  and  pleasing ;  his  coimtenance^  dio\igh  not  generally  ani- 
riiated,  was  expressive  of  great  good  humour,  particularly  when  he  smiled  ; 
when  he  prayed,  his  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven  with  the  humility  of  a 
Christian. 

'  There  follows  an  extrax^agant  assertion^  \kixX  Hofer^s  long  black 
beard  hung  down  to  his  girdle,  whiie^  in  his  portrait  in  the  book, 
its  length  is  at  most  three  hidies,  which  we  believe  to  be  correct. 
It  is  ao  in  the  portrait  of  htm  which  we  received  from  MvSi  Hoi 
fer,  though  we  must  remaric  that  the  forehead  in  thi6isconsider«» 
aJ[dy  broader,  and  the  eyes  more  lively  than  in  Mr*  Hall's; 
and  we  were  assured  by  Mrs.  Hofer,  that  ours,  though  a  rude 
engraving,  was  a  striking  likeness  of  her  hudiand.  We  may  also 
dhisenre,  that  it  resembled  the  whole  length  portrait  of  Hofer, 
clothed  as  he  was  when  he  received  the  gold  chain  sent  him  by 
1^  Emptor  of  Austria,  which  his  widow  preserves  with  pious 
eare  in  the  room  she  had  occupied  with  him  for  many  years. 
.  Should  our  nead^s  figure  to  themselves  that  a  Tyroiese  inn 
is  somewhat  like  the  Royal  Hotel^  they  may  find  it  difficult  to  re^ 
caoQcile  the  assertions  of  Hofer  being  an  inn-keeper,  and  ^'  cacry* 
ing  burdens  over  the  mountains.'*  The  truth  is,  that  the  valley 
of  Passe^r  is  one  of  those  retired  and  almost  hidden  little  spots  to 
be  found  in  all  mountainous  countries  which  have  never  been  pe* 
netrated  by  a  mail-coach,  or  any  sort  of  wheel-carriage^  l.%e 
only  road  through  it  is  calculate  solely  for  horses  and  muies% 
Here  Hofer^s  family  had  •  been  settled  for  many  years,  possessed 
a  good  portion  of  land^  nearly  the  only  means  of  subsistence,  and 
kept  the  only  house  of  refreshment  in  the  village  of  St.  Leonard^& 
It  was  Situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  and  the  farm,  or 
the  house,  bore  the  name  of  Sand.     Mapy  of  the  addresses  amd 
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orders  of  Hofer  are  dated  at  SanA  in  the  Valley  of  Passeyr ; 
hence  he  was  called  the  Samd-wrkhj  or  landlord,  which  the  French 
converted  into  SmmrA  The  author  has  given  this  in  one  part 
et*his  book,  witfiout  annexing  to  it  any  explanation.  In  1817, 
there  war  still  suspended  before  it  the  sign  of  a  crown,  bearing 
the  initials  of  Hofer's  grandfather.  In  addition  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  innkeeper  and  fanner,  Hofer  carried  on  a  trade  between 
Innqpruck  and  the  Vintschgau.  The  beautiful  valley  of  Meran  pro- 
duces tolerably  good  wine,  and  Hofer^s  principal  commerce,  for 
the  purpose  of  which  he  kept  eight  horses,  consisted  in  carrying 
wine  to  Innspruck  across  the  mountcuns,  and  bringing  bachrits 
manufactories  and  luxuries.  In  the  Tyrol,  however,  where  ther^ 
are  few  wealthy  people,  Hofer  was  considered  as  rich  and  re- 
spectable. He  was  one  of  the  most  important  persons  of  his  na- 
tive valley ;  the  friend  of  the  priest,  and  the  heir  of  a  reputation 
for  piety  and  religion,  accumulated  through  many  years.  Not 
contented  with  the  faisilities  for  devotion  which  the  distant  vil- 
kge-church  afforded,  Hofer^s  family  had  built  a  little  chapel  on 
their  own  property,  in  which  worship  was  frequently  performed, 
and  in  which  his  lonely  widow  yet  offers  up  her  prayers  daily  for 
his  eternal  happiness.  In  a  country  where  every  body  is  reli- 
gious, where  men,  women  and  children  repeat  prayers,  chaunt 
psalms,  and  say  ave  marias,  where  strangers  meeting  on  the  road, 
salute  each  other  in  the  name  of  Jesus*,  and  where  no  one  of  the 
common  people  enters  or  quits  a  room  without  dipping  a  finger 
in  the  holy  water,  {daced  near  the  door,  and  addressing  or 
invoking  the  names  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary — Ho- 
fer's  family  reputation  for  religion  was  of  great  advantage  to 
him,  and  the  principal  source  of  his  influence  first  in  his  native 
▼alley,  and  afterwards  in  the  whole  country.  That  Hofer  knew 
how  to  profit  by  this  is  evident  from  the  general  tenor  of  his 
proclamations,  in  which  a  strong  feeling  of  religion  is  prevalent, 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  that  his  heart  and  spirit  were  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  his  countrymen ;  and  when 
be  spoke  what  he  felt,  or  when  the  chord  was  touched  in  his  own 
bosom,  the  bosom  of  every  honest  Tyrolese  responded  in  unison. 
We  know  nothing  important  of  Hofer  from  his  childhood  till 
after  the  Tyrol  was  ceded  to  Bavaria  in  1805.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  served  with  credit  in  the  Tyrolese  militia. 
Devoted,  like  all  his  countrymen,  to  the  ancient  forms  of  their 
government,  and  perhaps  even  somewhat  more  than  the  rest  at- 
toched  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he  felt  deeply  the  manner  in 
which  both  were  outraged  by  the  French  and  Bavarians*  Between 

•  «•  Praise  be  to  Jesus  Christ,"  say  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Switzerland 
and  the  Tjnrol,  to  every  stranger  or  acquaintance  tbty  meety  and  the  answer  is,  <*  £ter- 
QaHy,  or,  1^  him  be  eteroaUy  praised.*' 
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1805  anil  1809  he  made  two  or  three  journeys  to  Vienna,  and  to 
the  Archduke  John,  considered  as  the  patron  of  the  Tyrol,  to  re- 
present the  Slate  of  the  inhabitants,  and  we  liave  no  doubt,  to  of- 
fer to  rise  in  arms  if  Austria  would  assist.     The  state  of  the  em- 
pire did  not  allow  of  this  till  1809,  when  the  emperor  again  de- 
termined to  try  the  fortune  of  war.     Hofer  immediately  began  to 
put  in  execution  the  plan  of  insurrection,  which  had  been  talked 
over  long  before,  and  nourished  in  the  heart  of  every  Tyrolese: 
And  nothing  more  strongly  betrays  the  partiality  and  itijustice  of 
the  author  of  the  present  work,  than  saying,  "  Hofer  was  in  his 
<^  forty-seventh  year,  when  the  insurrection  Jlrst  broke  oui  in 
<«  the  Tyrol,^  as  if  he  had  not  been  the  principal  means  of 
bringing  it   about,  but  had   merely   by  chance  been  present 
when  it  ensued,  and  had  been  indebted   for  his  elevation  to 
the  chief  command,  to  the  patronage  of  Joseph  Baroi>  Hormayr- 
Al   page  d,   however,  there  is  a  proof  that   Hofer  knew  at 
least  of  the  intended  insurrection  long  before  it  took  place.    Ba- 
ron Hormayr  was  with  the  Austrian  army,  w'hich  did  not  in  fact 
enter  that  part  of  the  Tyrol  through  which  the  Inn  flows,  and 
where  the  people  first  rose  in  arras,  for  some  days  after  it  began^ 
At  the  same  time  we  find  Hofer,  in  conjunction  with  Martin 
Teimer,  issuing,  from  his  own  house^  on  the  9th  of  April,  the 
day  before  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  orders  to  the  whole 
of  the  peasantry.     Hofer  was  from  the  beginning  one  of  the  chief 

Sromoters  of  the  insurrection ;  and  he  possessed  the  confidence 
oth  of  the  pcfople  and  of  the  emperor.  His  courage  has  never 
been  doubted,  and  we  think  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  th^  plan 
for  the  whole  Tyrolese  to  rise  in  arms  on  one  day,  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  Bavarians,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  his  capacity. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the.  plan  of  our  author,  to  detail  many 
of  the  actions  in  which  Hofer  distinguished  himself;  he  likes 
much  better  to  speak  of  the  proclamations  of  the  Emperor^s  In- 
tendant.  We  shall,  however,  be  able  to  extract  enough  from  it, 
to  do  Hofer,  in  part,  justice.  He  commanded  the  Tyrolese  at 
Sterzing,  where  they  gained,  on  the  11  th  of  April,  the  second 
day  of  the  insurrection,  a  complete  victory  over  the  Bavarians. 
He  was  one  of  those,  who,  when  the  Austrians  deserted  the  Ty- 
rolese, resolved  bravely  to  defend  their  country  to  the  last. 

'^  Among  these,  Hofer  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  ChasteUar  had  presented 
him  with  a  handsome  sword,  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  as  a  reward  for  his  con- 
duct>  and  proud  of  what  he  considered  so  great  a  mark  of  distinction,  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Passeyrthal  peasants,  who  had  already  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  several  occasions,  and  who  now  proved  true  to  a 
cause  which  had  been  abandoned  by  so  many  of  their  countrymen." 

When  the  Austrians  were  defeated  on  all  sides,  we  find  it 
stated, 

"  ThsLt  Hofer,  in  the  mean  time,  carried  on  the  war  in  the  Tyrol  with 
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tmabaited  activity^  and  ihe  spirit  of  thepatriots  appeared  to  have  ^gained 
additional  strength  from  mi^ortunes.  He  was  at  the  same  time  joined  hy 
two  Capuchin  Friars^  Father  Joachim  Haspinger^  and  Father  Peter.  They 
were  hoth  yonng  and  athletic,  and  although  they  never  carried  arms^  were 
always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight^  deahng  tremendous  hlows  on  the  heads 
of  their  adversaries^  with  stout  wooden  crucifixes^  with  which  they  did  con- 
siderable execution.  They  also  busied  themselves  in  making  amulets  or 
charms,  which  were  to  render  the  wearer  invulnerable;  but  these  lost  much 
of  their  effect,  when  several  hundreds  of  the  peasants  had  been  killed,  who 
were  known  to  have  worn  them." 

In  the  battle  of  the  29th  of  May^  which  gave  Innspruck  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tyrolese,  Hofer  is  described  as  having 
remained  '<  in  a  public  house  till  late  in  the  day,  regardless  of 
<^  the  representations  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  tumult  with  which 
**  he  was  surrounded ;"  as  being  the  tame  spectator  of  an  action, 
at  which  he  might  have  played  so  great  a  part ;  while  «*  Hor- 
"  mayr  was  fatigued  and  sick  from  his  great  exertions."  Now 
we  do  not  believe,  either  that  the  Intendant,  a  civilian,  was  sick 
from  over-exertion,  or  that  Hofer  remained  drinking  like  a 
coward  and  a  sot.  Such  conduct  would  have  lost  him  the 
hearts  of  the  Tyrolese  for  ever.  He  had  no  titles,  dignities,  or 
ancestorial  merits  to  ensure  their  obedience ;  he  was  indebted  for 
it  alotie  to  his  personal  talents ;  and,  where  every  m^n  was 
brave,  to  avoid  danger  would  have  made  him— not  the  ido?— 
but  the  scorn  of  his  countrymen.  The  rank  of  Field  Marshal, 
and  the  dignity  of  Marquis,  did  not  save  Chastellar  from  the 
revenge  of  the  peasants,  when  they  thought  he  was  betraying 
them.  It  is  therefore  not  probable  that  Hofer  would  have 
continued  to  reign  over  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  had  he 
behaved  in  the  sottish  manner  here  described.  After  this  pe- 
riod, we  also  find  it  stated,  that  '<  Hofer  was  applied  to  by 
Hormayr  in  all  emergencies ;"  which,  if  the  book  proceed,  as 
we  think,  from  him,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  cfaa« 
racter  of  Hofer. 

When  the  Austrians  were  about  to  quit  the  country,  after  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  a  party  opposed  their  retreat.  On  this  oc- 
casion, 

"  Hofbr  himself  shortly  appeared  amongst  them,  and  declared  that  he 
was  willing  to  accept  of  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  if  they  wished  to 
confer  it  on  him,  but  if  they  preferred  Lemigen,  ^a  favourite  Austrian  com-  ' 
mander),  he  was  prepared  to  draw  his  sword,  as  simple  comipandant  of  the 
Passeyr  valley ;  but  that,  in  whatever  situation  it  pleased  God  to  place  him,, 
he  would  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  that 
he  was  confident  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  not  desert  them,  but  return 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  their  assistance.  This  declaration  was  received 
with  shouts  of  approbation,  and  Hofer  from  that  moment  became  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  Tyrolese." 

Horma;yr  now  left  the  Tyrol  in  despair,  and  though  Speckba- 
cher  was  induced^  at  an  interview  with  Hofer,  to  remain,  £[or- 
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mayr  succeeded  in  persuading  some  of  the  tnost  difetingtAsfaed 
leaders  to  follow  his  own  example.  Under  such  circutnstances, 
and  having  rivals  even  among  his  countrymen,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Hofer  should  have  remained  three  days  without 
striking  a  decisive  blow  ?  Yet  this  the  author  urges  as  a  reproach. 
Our  wonder  is,  that,  under  such  a  disadvantage  as  the  open  deser- 
tion of  their  caUse  by  Austria,  the  Tvrolese  should  have  continued 
to  contend  ;  and  this  must  be  ascribed  principally  to  the  exer- 
tion of  Hofer  and  his  friends.  That  Hofer  hesitated,  shews  he 
deliberated,  and  only  chose  the  alternative  of  defending  his  coun* 
try,  as  better  than  submitting  to  Bavarian  cruelties  and  French 
licentiousness.  ^ 

*'  His  appearance  was  soon  known  throughout  the  country,  and  his  pre- 
tence seemed  to  inspire  the  patriots  with  new  courage,  so  that  his  army 
gdned  strength  every  day  in  numhers,  as  well  as  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
The.  name  of  Hofer  was  sufficient  to  rouse  those  to  activity,  who  stiH  hesi- 
tated, and  the  success  which  marked  the  commencement  of  this  Second  war, 
confirmed  the  most  sanguine  in  their  hopes  and  expectations." 

In  fact,  it  was  after  being  deserted  by  tlic  Austrians,  and 
when  Hofer  was  unshackled  by  Chastellar  and  Hormayr,  that 
he  gained  his  most  splendid  victories. 

*'  He  hecame  every  day  more  beloved ;  every  victory  was  attributed  to 
Imn ;  and  when  the  army  imder  his  command  defeated  the  enemy  a  second 
time,  in  the  auspicious  neighbourhood  ctf"  the  Isel  mountain,  he  was  looked 
on  as  a  sort  of  deity ;  and  Hofer'«  famous  battle  of  the  twelfth  of  August,  is 
mentioned  to  this  day  in  the  Tyrol,  with  a  degree  of  exultation  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  describe. 

After  this,  we  find  him  preventing  tumult  and  plunder  in 
Innspruck,  and  repressing  disorders  in  the  south  of  the  Tyrol. 
He  became  completely  master  of  the  whole  country, — lie  levied 
taxes,  and  organized  afresh  his  forces,  but  preserved  all .  those 
ancient  forms  which  were  so  dear  to  the  Tyrolese..  Under  hi» 
directions,  his  countrymen  were  everywhere  victorious,  and  bid 
80  fair  to  be  ultimately  successful,  that  some  of  the  Tyrolese, 
■who  had  deserted  at  the  persuasions  of  Hormayr,  returned  and 
joined  Hofer.  Deputies  were  dispatched  to  England  ;  4ind  noth- 
ing, probably,  but  the  prodigious  inequality  of  the  contending 
parties,  prevented  the  Tyrolese  from  being  successful.  The 
peace  between  Austria  and  France  allowed  the  latter  to  employ 
an  immense  army  against  the  Tyrol,  which  did  not  contain  in 
the  whole  country,  including  men,  women,  and  cbrldren,  more 
than  700,000  persons  *.  But  the  whole  of  the  country  was  not 
fiberated ;  some  of  the  other  chiefs  were  jealous  of  Hofer,  and 
they  were  all  nearly  destitute  of  ammunition.     The  peasantry 

*  Liechtensterd  Handbucb,  dcr  neuesten  GeogiaphSc  des  Oestcricichischcn,  Kaiser* 
tia&tes* 
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^tA  \iem  iieafrty  tlie  whole  suininer  in  arms ;  there  were  no  funds 
to  support  troops ;  a  large  French  army  under  Eugene  Beauhar- 
•Aois,  had  entered  their ^^ountry  from  Austria;  an  army  of  Bava- 
*rians  was  marching  on  Innspruck;  and  a  large  force  under 
^neral  Peyri  was  advancing  from  the  south.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, abandoned  by  Austria,*-*fQrced  to  evacuate  Inn- 
^ruck,  Hofer  manifested  a  disposition  to  submit,  and  on  the  29th 
of  Octfiber,  entered  into  a  correspondence  for  this  purpose 
with  General  Drouet.  He  even  thought  it  was  impossible  to 
t;ontend  with  success  against  Napoleon.  Assured  of  forgiveness 
and  clemency,  for  having  bravely  defended  his  country,— -that 
;6ucb  an  action  should  be  forgiven  !«<— he  actually  laid  down  his 
•arms,  and  the  Tyrolese  dispersed,  on  a  proclamation  from  Eu- 
gene, offering  them  all  free  pardon.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
however,  Hofer  again  appeared  in  arms,  and  published  an  ad- 
dress to  his  countrymen  on  November  15th,  telling  them, 

"  Were  they  to  surrender^  they  would  soon  see  all  the  youths  of  the  Tyrol 
driigged  i^way  from  their  homes,  all  their  churches  and  convents  destroy- 
ed, £vine  worship  abolished,  and  themselves  overwhelmed  with  eternal 
misery." 

This  change  in  his  conduct  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  author^s 
reproaching  him  with  "  ruinous  indecision."  Hofer,  however, 
himself  states,  he  had  been  prevailed  on  to  lay  down  his  arms  by 
.men  whom  he  considered  as  friends  to  his  country,  but  whom  he 
Jiad  found  to  be  traitors,  and  its  enemies.  He  never  had  an  oppor^ 
-tunity  of  vindicating  or  explaining  this  part  of  hb  conduct,  and 
we  know  not  what  circumstances  may  have  induced  him  thus 
.to  alter  his  determination.  Most  probably,  however,  he  had 
.laid  down  his  arms,  from  an  assurance  that  he  and  his  country 
were  to  be  spared,  and  again  armed  himself,  from  a  conviction 
that  he  had  been  deluded,  and  that  it  was  better  he  and  the  rest 
6(  the  patriots  should  die  like  brave  men,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  than  like  felons  on  the  gallows.  He  again  collected  a 
considerable  force,  and  contended  most  valiantly  against  the 
horde  of  French,  Bavarians,  and  Italians,  who  surrounded  his 
native  valley  of  Passeyr.  At  length  resistance  became  no  longer 
possible. 

^'  Most* of  the  chiefs  took  advantage  of  the  profiered  protection  of  Beauhar- 
•  noift,  and  joined  a  large  party  of  Tyrolese  emigrants  at  Warasdin.  But  Hofer 
-persisted  in  hia^jrefus^  to  accompany  them,  and  when  they  had  all  deserted 
him,  suddenly  disi^peared,  retiring  to  a  place  of  concealment  in  the  moun- 
tains of  his  native  valley,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  undiscovered  in 
spite  of  the  active  searca  that  was  made  after  hiva,  and  the  reward  that  was 
>  offered  f<H:  his  head." 

The  {Principal  reason,  apparently,  which  Hofer  had  for  not 
quitting  tfacvTyrol,  was  an  invincible  at^chipent  to  bis  pative 
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mountains.  Even  at  this  day*  when  little  is  left  to  his  widow 
but  painful  recollections,  when  she  finds  herself,  owing  to  the  « 
exertions  her  husband  made' for  freedom,  reduced  inhercircumr 
stances,  she  cannot  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  offers  which  hav^ 
been  made  by  the  Emperor  to  provide  for  her  elsewhere.  la 
spite  also,  of  present  distress,  Hofer  continued  to  hope  for  betr 
ter  days.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  he 
looked  confidently  to  futurity,  and  he  chose  to  remain  in  his  counr 
try,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  favourable  change  of  fortune. 
^^  The  place"  of  his  conceabnent^  in  which  he  remained  from  the  end  of 
November  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  January  following,  was  a'solitary  AU 
pine  hut^  four  leagues  distant  from  his  own  home^  at  times  inaccessible 
from  the  snow  which  surrounded  it ;  a  few  faithful  adherents  supplied  him 
from  time  to  time  with  the  food  that  was  necessary  for  himself  and  his  far 
mily^  and  more  than  once  he  was  visited  by  confidential  messenffers  from 
the  JEmperor  of  Austria,  who  used  every  entreaty  to  make  him  quit  his  abode 
and  follow  them  to  Austria,  assuring  mm,  at  the  same  time,  a  safe  conduct 
fhrough  the  enemy's  army.  But  Hofer  steadily  refused  all  their  offers, 
and  expressed  his  determination  never  to  abandon  either  his  country  or' his 
family.  He  adhered  tenaciously  to  all  his  old  attachments  and  habits,  and 
even  resisted  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  friends,  who  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  cut  off  his  beard,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
discovery  of  his  person.  At  length  the  traitor  Donay,  <mce  his  intimate 
friend,  dlured  by  the  flattering  promises  of  the  French,  barely  persuaded  a 
man  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  secret,  to  betray  him  to  Baraguay 
d'Hillier^,  and  Captain  Eenouard  of  the  44th  r^ment  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  1600  men  to  take  him  prisoner.  Besides  this  force,  which  ap* 
pears  enormous,  when  we  consider  mat  it  was  intended  merely  for  the  cap- 
ture  of  one  unfortunate  man,  who,  situated  as  he  was,  could  not  hope  to  de^ 
fend  himself,  2000  more  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  assi««t  mem,  so 
fearful  were  they  of  some  attempt  being  made  to  rescue  him.  The  column 
h^an  ikeir  march  at  midnight,  over  ice  and  snow,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  January,  Hofer  and  his  family  were  made  prisoners. 
It  was  dark  when  the  French  approached  the  hut,  but  as  soon  as  ne  heard 
the  officer  inqidre  for  him,  he  came  intrepidly  forward,  and  submitted  to  lie 
bound. — ^While  at  Bptzen,  he  requested  forgiveness  of  several  persons  lyhopoi 
he  feared  he  had  offended^  but  was  answered  only  by  their  tears ;  and,  ha« 
ving  parted  with  his  family,  whom  he  was  fated  nev^r  to  see  again,  he  was 
hurried  off  under  a  strong  escort  to  Mantua." — Here  he  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  ^^  He  received  his  senten^  of 
death  with  the  same  unshaken  firmness  that  had  mjarked  his  character 
throughout,  and  requested  that  a  priest  might  be  allowed  to  attend,  which 
was  immediately  complied  with.  To  this  priest,  (Manifesti)  who  never 
quitted  him  till  the  moment  of  his  death,  he  delivered  his  last  adieu  to  lus 
family,  conversed  with  him  of  the  Tyrolese  war  with  great  eagerness.**— 
*^  In  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  passed  by  the  barracks  of  Porta  Mo- 
lina in  wluch  the  Tyrolese  were  confined ;  all  who  were  there  fell  <m  their 
knees,  put  up  their  prayers,  and  wept  aloud.  Those  who  were  at  lai^  on 
the  citadel  assembled  on  the  road  by  which  he  passed,  and  approaching  as 
i^ear  as  the  escort  permitted  them,  threw  themselves  on  the  groimd  and  im- 
plored his  blessing.  This  Hofer  gave  them,  and  then  b^g^  their  forgive- 
liess  for  having  been  the  cause  of  their  present  misfortunes,  assuring  ^eii;!;^ 
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at  the  same  time,  that  he  felt  confident  ihey  would  onoe  again  return  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  Francis^  to  whom  he  cried  out  the  last  vivat 
with  a  dear  and  steady  voice.  He  delivered  to  Manifesti,  Ae  miest,  every 
thing  he  possessed^  to  he  distributed  among  his  countrymen ;  this  consisted 
of  500  florias  in  Austrian  bank  notes,  his  olver  snuff-box,  and  his  beautiful 
rosary  ;  a  few  moments  before  his  death  he  also  delivered  to  this  faithful  at« 
tendant  his  small  silver  rosary,  which  he  constantly  carried  about  him.— 
At  the  place  of  execution,  the  broad  bastion,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
Porta  Ceresa,  the  drummer  offered  him  a  white  handkerchief  to  bind  his 
eyes,  and  told  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  kneel  down,  but  Uofer  declined 
the  handkerchief,  and  perepiptorily  remsed  to  kn^,  observing,  f  that  he 
was  used  to  stand  upri^t  before  his  Creator,  and  in  that  po?ture  he  WQuld 
dehver  up  his  spirit  to  him.'  He  cautioned  the  corporal  to  perform  his  duty 
well,  at  the  same  time  presenting  him  with  a  piece  of  twenty  kreutzers,  and 
having  uttered  a  few  words,  by  way  of  farewell,  expressive  of  his  unshakei^ 
attachment  to  his  native  country,  he  pronounced  the  word  fire  with  a  firm 
voice.  His  death,  like  that  of  ralm,  was  not  instantaneous,  for,  on  the 
9rst  fire  he  supk  only  on  his  knees ;  a  merciful  shot,  however,  at  last  dispatch* 
ed  him.  The  spot  on  which  he  fell  is  still  considered  sacred  by  his  coun- 
trymen and  companions  in  arms." — *'  He  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  hero  ^ 
and  Uie  aaviour  of  his  country.  His  faults  were  forgotten  m  his  victories, 
and  his  name  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Tyrol  at  ^his  day  without  tears  of 
grateful  affection  and  admiration." — ^A  simple  tomb  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  on  the  Brenner,  (mountain)  at  a  short  distance  from  his  own  ha^ 
bitation ;  it  contains  no  other  Inscription  than  his  name>  and  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death.  The  record  of  his  actions  is  left  to  be  transmitted,  as  it 
doubtless  will  be>  to  the  latest  posterity,  in  the  popular  stories  and  rude  bali- 
lads  of  the  mountaineers,  who  love  and  revere  his  name  as  a  model  of  cfiff- 
interested  loyalty  and  devoted  attachment  to  his  native  land," 

Such,  therefore,  even  according  to  this  work,  was  Andrew 
Hofer,- — such  his  untimely,  and,  for  his  enemies,— opprobrious 
end !  Had  the  force  against  which  he  contended  been  less  mighty 
and  overwhelming,  and  had  he  been  independent  of  Austria^ 
which,  in  truth,  sacrificed  the  Tyrol,  from  political  necessity^ 
to  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  foe,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
-would  have  saved  his  country,  and  been  regarded  by  posterity 
as  another  and  a  greater  Tell. 

Hofer  left  a  widow  with  five  children,  four  daughters  and  one 
son.  She  continues  to  inhabit  the  same  house  in  which  her 
husband  lived,  no  persuasions  or  motives  of  interest  having  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  quit  her  native  valley.  Her  son  was  taken  to 
Vienna  in  1810,  to  be  under  the  Emperor^s  protection.  One  of 
her  daughters  also  went  to  Germany  to  be  educated ;  another 
was  placed  for  the  ss^me  purpose  in  9  convent  in  the  Tyro) ;  and 
^wo  remain  at  home. 
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Abt.  IX.-i--i  History  of  New  Yorley  from  the  Beginning  qf 
the  World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty^  coniaimng^ 
among  many  surprmng'  and  curious  matters^  iiU  UrmtterAbk 
'  Ponderings  of  Walter  the  Doubter ;  ihe  Disastrous  Projects 
'  ofWilUam  the  Testy;  and  the  Chivalric  Achievements  of 
Peter  the  Headstrong^  the  three  Dutch  Governors  of  New 
Amsterdam.  Being  the  only  authentic  hi^ory  of  the  Timet 
that  ever  hath  been  published.  By  Diedhich  KxicKEMocnctt, 
(Author  of  the  Sketdi  Book.)  London,  John  Murray. 
1820.  Pp.  660.    8vo. 

^  C/iTiES  of  <A«7»^fo^#— empires  of  themedveS'-^^re  nothmg 
«<  \vithout  an  historian.''  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  maxini 
bf  Mr.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  a  name  not  yet  ranked  witl^ 
pume,  and  Gibbon,  and  Robertson,  very  fortunately  for  thosp 
who  have  an  antipathy  to  Dutch  cognominals,  but  which,  we 
venture  to  foretell  will  be  held  in  esteem,  while— •^©^  is  honoured 
among  printers,  and  men  have  pliilosophy  enough  to  read — ^for 
.amusement..  What  virtue  is  there  required  m  an  historian, 
ithat  he  did  not  possess  ? — ^A  love  for  his  subject,  which  diffi- 
culties and  toil,  so  far  from  repressing,  tended  rather  to  animate 
•and  confirm— an  industry  of  research,  which  left  not  a  single  scrap 
of  his  materials  unnumbered — a  fidelity,  which,  after  he  had  ex- 
plored them  with  more  than  microscopic  gaze,  consigned  the  ub- 
altered  essence  of  their  contents  to  posterity — and  a  rigour  c|f 
justice,  before  which,  all  times,  events,  and  personages  were 
regarded — simply  as  their  own  merits  made  them  !  Such  were 
Tiis  qualifications  for  the  first  duty  of  his  office,  the  acquia- 
tion  of  truth.  But  space  would  fml  us  were  we  to  attempt 
enumerating  the  next  class  of  his  excellencies,  those  which  relate 
to  his  manner  of  disclosing  cmd  recording  the  results  of  his  labo- 
rious investigations, — what  pmns  to  make  generally  intelligible, 
things  which  originally  were  understood  only  by  himselt^his 
graphic  power  in  treating  of  invisibles — the  conclusiveness  of 
his  reasoning,  where  marvellous  events  required  corresponding 
causes  to  be  assigned  for  them— the  facility  and  felicity  .widi 
which  he  combined  much  adventitious  and  incidentai  matter, 
with  the  avowed  and  ostensible  topics  of  his  narrative — the  ex- 
uberance and  power  of  his  illustrations  and  embellishments, 
where  perplexities  had  to  be  unfolded,  and  vulgar  matters  to  be 
d^tiuled — and  his  familiarity  with  those  tropes  and  figures  which 
^ve  dignity  and  interest  to  the  otherwise  dull  realities  of  life,  as 
the  metaphor  and  the  synecdoche,  the  litotes,  euphemism,  catacbre- 
osy  hyperbole,  allegory,  prosopopoeia,  asyndeton,  climax,  &c.  &c. 
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Sec.  dotmlto  the  «iiiq)le -pdn  !'  All  these,  ahdmany  other  good 
qualkieJBy  might  be  toetiiplified  by  quotations  from  this  erudite 
said  neyer-'to-be  forgotten  work,  did  our  time  allow  us  to  peruse 
it  for  this  purpose,  or  our  stock  of  patience  endure  the.enter- 
prise.  Sut  as  we  cannot,  we  find,  command  a  sufficient  portbn 
of  either^  we  must  adopt  a  shorter  process,  and  present  the  reiader 
idith  a  few  sassples  in  .mass,  leaving  him  to  parcel  them  out 
iato  their  constituent  parts  at  his  own  conveniency. 
:  As  t6  the  chief  sources  of  information  to  which  Mr,  KnickerC 
bocker  bad  recourse  in  compiling  his  history,  it  is  enough  to  state, 
in  order  to  appreciate  its  genuineness  and  importance,  what  he 
himself  says  on  the  subject,  which,  for  our  own  parts,  we  hold  to 
be  perfectly  conclusive. 

"  I  have  gained  much  v^iutble  and  ourious  matter  from  an  daborate  nuN 
nuscript  written  in  exceeding  pure  and  classic  Low  Dutch,  excepting  a  few 
errors  in  orthography,  which  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Stuyvcsant 
iamily.  Many  legends,  letters,  and  other  documfents,  have  I  likewise  glean- 
ed in  my  researches  among  the  family  chests  and  lumber  garrets  (^  our  re^ 
i^ectable  Dutch  citizens ;  and  I  have  gathered  a  host  of  weti^uthenticated 
traditions  from  divers  excellent  old  ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  who  requested 
that  their  names  might  not  be  mentioned.  Ncac  must  I  neglect  to  acknow* 
ledge  how  greatly  I  have  been  assisted  by  that  admirable  aud  praiseworthy- 
Bistitutioh,  The  New  Yo&k  Historical  Society^  to  wfaidi  I  here  pub-: 
hdy  return  my  sinoere  acknowledgments."  > 

After  this  catalogue  of  his  autborities^  and  considering  thai 
the  Iristoric  character  of  Mr.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  has  never 
once  been  called  in  question,  from  the  moment  in  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries  unmolested,  he  took  lodg^ 
kigs  as  a  stranger  at  the  Independent  Columbian  Hotel  in  MuU 
berry  Street,  New  York,  in  the  year  1808,  to  the  period  wheri 
he  terminated  his  career,  loaded  with  honours  and  distinctions, 
at  his  rural  retreat  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  salt  marges  be* 
yond  Coilear'^s  Hook,  we  should  think  it  impossible  that  a 
^adow  of  a  doubt  could  be  entertained  by  any  one,  as  to  the  su- 
perlative conseqtlence  and  immaculate  verisimilitude  of  his  writr 
ings.  But,  should  scepticism  respecting  these  points  infest  a 
imgie  iadividoai,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  very  first 
quotation  will  utterly  dispel  it;  and,  indeed,  we  select  the  passage, 
because  we  are  anxious  that  the  whole  of  our  readers  should 
^hieexfully  and  unhesitatingly  go  along  with  us,  in  feeling  and 
sentiment  as  to  the  nature  ana  merits  of  this  authentic  hi^ory.  It 
is  right  to  premise,  that  the  work  is  divided  into  seven  bc^oksi 
each  of  which  consists  of  several  chapters,  all  of  them  furnished 
yith  appropriate  titles  and  summaries  o?  contents.  , 

.  The  firstbook  is  allotted  to  a  scientifico-histarieal  account  of 
^  Divers  ingenious  theories  and  phtiosc^ical  speculations,  con*- 
*^  i^e^mg  Slie  creation  and  population  of  the  world,  as  connected 
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^  with  the  histoiy '  of  New  York.'*'.  Passing  over  its  first  chap- 
ter, entitled  «  Description  of  the  worl^  j''  thesecond,  «  Cosmo- 
*'  gony,  or  creation  ot  the  world,  with  a  multitude  of  excellent 
**  theories,  by  which  the  creation  of  a  world  is  shewn  to  be  no 
*«  such  difficult  matter  as  common  folk  would  imagine  ;^  and  the 
third,  in  which  we  are  informed,  "  How  that  famous  navigator 
**  Noah  was  shamefully  nicknamed,  and  how  he  committed  an 
*'  unpardonable  oversight  in  not  having  four  sons,"  and  also,  as 
to  ^*  the  great  trouble  of  philosophers  caused  thereby,"  in  the 

auestion  relative  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  passing  over  these 
bapters,  we  say,  we  come  to  the  fourth,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  snow  the  difficulty  philosophers  have  had  in  peopling  Ameri- 
ca, "  and  how  the  Aborigines  came  to  be  begotten  by  accident, 
^'  to  the  great  relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  author,"  and  from 
which,  accordingly,  we  take  what  we  imagine  will  be  adequate  to 
the  entire  conviction  of  the  most  stupid  or  pervjcacious  infidel 
among  us. 

"  Th^  next  iuquiry  at  whidi  we  arrive  in  the  regular  course  of  our  his^ 
tory,  is  to  ascertain^  if  possible,  how  this  country  was  originally  peoplecb-ra 
point  fruitful  of  incredible  embarrassments ;  for  unless  we  prove  tnat  the 
Aborigines  did  absolutely  come  from  somewhere,  it  will  be  immediately  as*, 
sertted  in  this  age  of  scepticism  that  they  did  not  come  at  all;  and  if  they 
did  not  ccme  at  all,  then  was  this  country  never  populated — ^a  condusion 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  logic,  but  wholly  irreconcilable  to  every 
feeling  of  humanity,  inasmuch  as  it  must  syllogistically  prove  fatal  to  the 
innumerable  Abor^nes  of  this  populous  region. 

'^  To  avert  so  dire  a  sophism,  and  to  rescue  from  logical  annihilation  so 
many  millions  of  fellow-creatures,  how  many  wings  of  geese  have  been  plun- 
dered !  what  oceans  of  ink  have  been  benevolently  drained !  and  how  many 
capacious  heads  of  learned  historians  have  been  addled^  and  for  ever  con- 
founded! I  pause  with  reverential  awe,  when  I  contemplate  the  ponder^ 
ous  tomes,  in  different  languages,  with  which  they  have  endeavoured  to 
solve  this  question^  so  important\to  the  happiness  of  society,  but  so  involved 
in.  clouds  of  impenetralde  obscurity*  Historian  after  historian  has  engaged 
in  the  endless  circle  of  hypothetical  argument,  and,  after  leading  us  a  weary 
chace  through  octavos,  quartos,  and  folios,  has  let  its  out  at  the  end  of  his 
work  just  as  wise  as  we  were  at  the  beginning. 

'*  It  is  an  evil  much  to  be  lamented,  that  none  of  these  worthy  writers 
could  ever  commence  his  work  without  declaring  hostilities  agaihst  every 
writer  who  had  treated  of  the  same  subject.  In  this  particular,  authors 
may  be  compared  to  a  certain  sagacious  bird,  which,  in  building  its  nest,  is 
sure  to  pull  to  pieces  the  nests  of  all  the  birds  in  its  neijghbournood.  Thi§ 
unhappy  propensity  tends  grievously  to  impede  the  progress  of  sound  know- 
ledge. Theories  are  at  best  but  brittle  productions,  and  when  once  committed 
to  the  stream,  they  should  take  care  that,  like  t}ie  nptable  potto  which  weve 
fellow-voyagers^  they  do  not  crack  each  other. 

*'  My  chief  surprise  is,  that,  among  the  mapy  writers  I  have  noticed,  np 
one  has  attempted  to  prove  that  this  country  was  peopled  from  the  moon*— 
or  that  the  first  inhabitants  flocked  hidier  on  islands  of  ice,  as  white  bean 
cruise  about  the  northern  oceans-— or  that  they  were  conveyed  hither  by 
halloQDS^  as  modem  aeronauts  pass  from  Dover  to  Calai»-H)r  by  witdicr^ 
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as  Simon  fifagus  posted  among  the  stars — or  after  the  manner  of  the  re« 
nowned  Scythum  Abaris^  who^  l^e  the  New-England  witches  on  full-blooded 
broomsticks^  made  most  unheard-of  journeys  on  the  bade  of  a  golden  arrow, 
given  him  by  the  Hyperborean  Apollo. 

^'  But  there  is  stiU  one  mode  left  by  which  this  country  could  have  been 
peopled^  which  I  hare  reserved  for  the  last^  because  I  consider  it  worth  all 
the  rest:  it  is  by  accident;  Speaking  of  .the  islands  of  Solomon^  New 
Guinea,  and  New  Holland^  the  profound  Father  Charlevoix  observes,  '  in 
fine,  all  these  countries  are  peopled,  and  it  is  possible  some  have  been 
SQ  by  accident.'  Now,  if  it  coidd  have  happened  in  that  manner,  why 
ought  it  not  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  means,  witn 
the  o/A^jM#;i»«f  the  globe?'  This  ingenious  mode  of  deducing  certain 
conclusions  from  possible  premises,  is  an  improvement  in  syUogistic  skill, 
and  proves  the  good  author  superior  even  to  Archimedes,  for  he  can  turn 
the  world  without  an^r  thing  to  rest  his  lever  upon.  It  is  only  surpassed  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  sturdy  old  Jesuit,  in  another  place,  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot ;  '  Nothing,'  says  he,  ^  is  more  easy ;  the  inhabitants  of  both  he- 
mispheres are  certainly  the  decendants  of  the  same  father.  The  common 
father  of  mankind  received  an  express  order  from  heaven  to  people  the 
world,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  peopled.  To  bring  this  about,  it 
was  necessary  to  overcome  all  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  they  have 
also  been  overcome"  Pious  logician !  how  does  he  put  all  the  herd ' 
of  laborious  theorists  to  the  blush,  by  explaining,  in  &^e  words,  what 
it  has  cost  them  volumes  to  prove  they  know  nothing  about !  From  all  the 
authorities  here  quoted,  and  a  variety  of  others  which  I  have  consulted,  but 
which  are  omitted  through  fear  of  offending  the  unlearned  reader — I  can 
only  draw  the  following  conclusions,  which,  luckily,  however,  are  sufficient 
for  my  purpose ;  first,  that  this  part  of  the  world  has  actually  been  peo^ 
pled,  (Q.  E.  D.)  to  support  which  we  have  living  proofs,  in  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  that  inhabit  it ;  secondly,  that  it  nas  been  peopled  in  five 
hundred  different  ways,  as  proved  by  a  cloud  of  authors,  who,  from  the  posi- 
tiveness  of  their  assertions,  seem  to  have  been  eye-witnesses  to  the  fact ; 
thirdly,  that  the  people  of  this  country  had  a  variety  of  fathers,  which,  as  it 
may  not  be  thought  much  to  their  credit  by  the  common  run  of  readers,  tho 
less  we  say  on  the  subject  the  better.  The  ^question,  therefore,  I  trust,  is 
f(wr  ever  at  rest" 

The  last  chapter  of  this  introductory  book  is  occupied  with 
a  discussion  of  the  very  important  question,  respecting  the  right 
of  the  first  discoverers  of  America  to  land  and  take  possession 
of  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants^  This  is  obviously 
a  very  necessary  preliminary  to  the  history  of  New  York,  and 
it  is  accordingly  treated  with  all  the  tenderness  and  anxiety  that 
might  be  expected  in  a  Writer  who  felt  interested  in  the  honour 
of  that  city.  As  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Diedrich  has  advanced 
incontrovertible  arguments  in  favour  of  those  who  assumed  the 
liberty  of  landing  in  America,  and  possessing  themselves  of  it ; 
and  as  he  has  thus  furnished  most  satisfactory  encouragement  to 
all  who  may  hereafter  chuse  to  follow  their  example,  in  the  event 
of  any  new  discoveries,  we  judge  it  highly  expedient  to  give  the 
essence  of  his  reasoning  and  reading  on  the  subject. 

^^  The  first  source  of  right,  hj  which  property  is  acquired  in  a  countay, 
is  Di8cov£&Y.    For  as  all  manland  have  an  equal  right  to  any  thing  which 
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Ikw  never  befoye  been  iippropilated^  soanynatkm  thm  disooreri  snuidn*^ 
liabited  country^  and  takes  possession  thereof,  is  considered  as  enjoying  fdU 
property,  and  alMsolttte,  unquestionable,  empire  therein* 

"  This  proposition  being  admitted,  it  followB  deady,  that  the  Eurcpeant 
who  first  reaoned  America,  were  the  real  discovereis  of  the  same ;  nothing 
being  necessary  to  the  estaUishment  of  this  fact^  but  sim][dy  to  prove  that  it 
was  totally  unmhabited  by  man.  This  woold  at  first  appear  to  be  a  point 
o£  some  difficulty,  for  it  is  well  known  that  this  quarter  of  the  world  abcrnnd^* 
ed  ^th  certain  animalB  that  walked  erect  on  twofeet,  had  something  of  tkrt 
human  countenance,  uttered  certain  imintelligible  sounds,  very  much  )Sk». 
language ;  in  short,  had  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  human  bangs.  But^ 
the  zeiuous  and  enlightened  fathers,  who  accompanied^^  discoverers,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  establishing  fint  monasi'' 
tcries  and  bishoprics  on  ear^,  soon  cleared  up  this  point>  greatty  to  the  sa^^. 
tisfaction  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  and  of  ail  Christian  voyagers  atad  dis« 
ceverers. 

*'  They  plainly  proved^  and  as  there  were  no  Indian  writers  arose  on  the  • 
other  side,  the  fact  was  considered  as  fully  admitted  and  established,  that 
the  two-l^ged  race  of  animals  before  mentioned,  were  mere  cannibals,  de« 
stable  monsters,  and  many  of  them  giants,— *which  last  descripticm  (^  va* 
grants  have,  since  the  tunes  of  Gog,  Magog,  and  Goliath,  been  considered  ar 
oiitlaws,  and  have  received  no  quarter  in  either  history,  chivalry,  or  song.    • 

**  ■  Therefore,  so  far  from  being  able  to  own  property,  these- 
people  had  no  right  even  to  personal  freedom.— All  which  circumstanced 
plamly  convinced  the  righteous  followers  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  diat  these^ 
miscreants  had  no  title  to  the  soil  that  they  infested, — that  they  were  a  per- 
verse, illiterate,  dumb^  beardless,  black  seed, — ^mere  wild  beasts  of  the 
forests,  and  like  them,  should  eitW  be  subdued  or  exterminated.  From 
the  foregoing  arguments^  therefore,  and  a  variety  of  others  equally  conclu- 
sive, it  was  clearly  evident  that  this  fair  quarter  of  the  globe,  when  first 
visited  by  Europeans,  was  a  howling  wilderness,  inhabited  by  nothing  but 
wild  beasts :  and  that  ihe  transatlantic  visitors  acquired  an  incontrovertible 
property  therein,  by  the  riffht  of  discovery. 

'  **  This  being  fully  established,'  we  now  come  to  the  next,  which  is  the 
right  acquired  by  cultivation,  '  The  cultivation  of  the  soil,'  we  are  told,  ^  i» 
an  obligation  imposed  by  nature  on  mankind.  The  whole  world  is  appoint*- 
ed  for  the  nourishment  of  its  inhabitants :  but  it  would  be  incapable  of  doing 
it,  was  it  uncultivated.  Every  nation  is  thus  obliged  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
to  cultivate  the  ground  that  has  fallen  to  its  share.  Those  people,  like  the 
ancient  Germans  and  modem  Tartars,  who,  having  fertile  countries,  disdain 
to  cultivate  the  earthy  and  choose  to  live  by  rapine,  are  wanting  to  them- 
selves, and  deserve  to  be  exterminated  as  savage  and  pernicious  beasts  *. 

"  Now  it  is  nptorious,  that  the  savages  knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  when 
first  discovered  by  the  Europeans,  but  lived  a  most  vagabond,  disorderly,^ 
unrighteous  life :  rambling  from  place  to  place. "and  prodigally  rioting  upon 
the  spontaneous  luxuries  of  nature,  without  tasking  ner  generosity  to  yield ' 
them  any  more ;  whereas  it  has  been  niost  unquestionably  shown,  that  heaven 
ii^t^ded  the  earth  shopld  be  ploughed  and  sown,  and  manured,  and  laid 
ont  into  cities,  and  towns,  and  farms,  and  country  seats,  and  pleasure 
g?-ounds,  and  public  gardens,  all  which  the  Indians  knew  nothing  about, — 
tiberefore  they  did  not  improve  the  talents  Providence  had  bestowed  on 

^  Vattd,  b.  i.  ch.  IT.  Mr.  Knickerbocker  usually  refers  most  scrupulously  to  his 
authorities. 
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thent-^theretoe  thqr  inere  careless  stevnuds^therefoye  they  ioA  no  Hght 
to  the  soil — ^therefore  they  deserved  to  be  ezterminated.  - '" 

.  '^'It  is  tnie^  the  savages  might  plead,  that  they  drew  all  the  benefits  from 
the  land  which  their  simple  wants  required^—- they  found  plenty  of  game  to 
hunt,  which,  iogf^^aev  with  the  roots  and  uncultivated  fruits  of  the  earth, 
furayied  a  sufficient  variety  for  their  frugal  repasts  ^'^-^and  that  as  faeavetf 
Uknrdy  desired  the  earth,  to  form  the  abode,  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  man, 
so  long  as  tooee  purposes  were  answered,  the  will  of  heaven  was  aocomplii^h-^ 
^.  But  this  only  proves  how  undeserving  they  were  of  the  blessings 
^around  them, — they  were  so  much  the  more  savi^es,  for  not  having 
more  wants;  for  knowledge  is  in  some  degree  an  increase  of  desites,  and  il 
is  diis  superiority,  both  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  his  desires,  that 
distijEiguishes  the  man  from  the  beast.  Therefore,  the  Indians,  in  not  hav-» 
ing  more  wants,  were  very  unreasonable  animak ;  and  it  was  but  just  that 
Ui^y  sliould  make  way  for  the  £uiopeans,  who  had  a  thousand  wants  to 
their  one,  and  therefore  would  turn  the  earth  to  more  account,  and  by  cul<^ 
tivating  it»  more  truly  fulfil  the  will  of  heaven.  Besides,  Grotius,  and  Lau- 
terbach,  and  Puffendixrf,  and  Titius,  and  many  wise  men  besides,  who  havd 
considered  the  matter  properly,  have  determined,  that  the  property  of  a  coun-i 
try  cannot  be  acquired  by  hunting,  cutting  wood,  and  drawing  water  in  it— :• 
nothing  but  precise  demarcation  of  limits,'  and  the  intention  of  cultivation^ 
can  establish  the  possession.  Nowjias  the  savages  (probably  from  never  hav« 
ing  r^id  the  autibiors  above  quoted)  had  never  complied  with  any  of  these 
necessary  forms,  it  plainly  followed,  that  they  had  no  right  to  the  soil,  but 
that  it  was  completdy  at  the  diqK)sal  of  the  first  comers,  who  had  more 
knowledge,  more  wants,  and  more  elegant,  that  is  to  say,  artificial  desires^ 
than  themselves. 

.  '^  But  a  more  irresistible  right  than  either  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  one 
which  will  be  the  most  readily  admitted  by  my  reader,  provided  he  be 
blesticd  with  bowels  of  charity  and  philfrnthrc^y,  is  the  right  acquil*ed  by 
civilization.  All  the  world  knows  die  lamentable  state  in  which  tnese  pooi^ 
savages  were  found  ;  not  only  deficient  in  the  comforts  of  life,  but  what  is 
still  worse,  most  piteously  and  unfortunately  blind  to  the  miseries  of  thei» 
siituation.  But  no  sooner  did  tlie  benevolent  inhabitants  of  Europe  behold 
their  sad  oonditicHi,  than  they  immediately  went  to  work  to  ameliorate  and 
improve  it.  They  introduced  among  them  rum,  brandy,  gin,  and  the 
other  comforts  of  life-^and  it  is  astonishing  to  read  how  soon  the  poor 
savages  learnt  to  estimate  these  blessings.  They  likewise  made  known  to 
them  a  thousand  remedies,  by  which  the  most  inveterate  diseases  are  allevi-' 
ated  and  healed ;  and  that  they  might  comprehend  the  benefits,  .and  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  these  medicines,  they  previously  introduced  among  them  the 
(tisea^s  which  they  were  calculated  to  cure.  By  these,  and  a  variety  of 
Other  methods,  was  the  condition  of  these  poor  savages  wonderfully  im-< 
proyed ;  tiiey  acquired  a  thousand  wants,  of  which  they  had  before  been 
ignorant ;  and  as  he  has  most  sources  of  happiness,  who  has  most  wants  to  be 
9ratified>  they  were  doubtlessly  rendered  a  much  happier  race  of  beings. 
,'  ^^  But  the  most  important  branch  6f  civilization,  and  which  has  mosf^ 
atrenuously  been  extolled  by  the  zealous  and  pious  fathers  of  the  Romish 
<^hurch,  is  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  truly  a  sight  that 
might  w^  inspire  horror,  to  behold  these  savages  stumbling  among  the 
dark  mountains  of  paganism,  and  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  ignorance  of 
roHglon.  It  is  true,  they  neither  stole  nor  defrauded ;  they  were  sober, 
frugal,  continent,  and  faithful  to  their  >vord  ,*  but  though  they  acted  right 
habitually,  it  was  all  in  vain,  unless  they  acted  so  from  precept.  The  new 
comers,  therefore,  used  every  method  to  induce  them  to  embrace  and  prac- 
tise thi^  true  religion— except,  indeed,  that  of  setting  them  the  example. 
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'^  But^  notwithstanding  all  these  complicated  labanrs  for  their  good,  such 
was  the  unparalleled  obstinacy  of  these  stubborn  wretches^  that  they  un» 
gratefidly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  strangers  as  their  benefactors^  and  per« 
sisted  in  disbelieving  the  doctrines  they  endeavoured  to  inculcate ;  most  of 
them  insolently  alleging^  that>  from  their  conduct,  the  advocates  of  Christ- 
ianity did  not  seem  to  believe  in  it  themselves.  Was  not  this  too  mudh 
for  human  patience  ?  Would  not  one  suppose  that  the  benign  visitants  from 
Europe,  provoked  at  their  incredulity,  and  discouraged  by  weir  stiff-necked 
obstinacy,  would  for  ever  have  abandoned  their  shores,  and  consigned  them 
to  their  original  ignorance  and  misery  ?  But,  no !  so  zealous  were  they  to 
effea  the  temporal  comfort  and  eternal  salvation  of  these  pagan  infidels, 
that  they  even  proceeded  from  the  milder  means  of  persuasion  to  the  mord 
painful  and  troublesome  one  of  persecution^et  loose  among  them  whole 
troops  of  fiery  monks  and  furious  bloodhounds — purified  them  by  fire  and 
sword,  by  stake  and  faggot;  in  consequence  of  which  indefatigable  mea^ 
sures,  the  cause  of  Christian  love  and  charity  was  so  rapidly  advanced,  that 
in  a  very  few  years  not  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  unbelievers  existed  in 
South  America  that  were  found  there  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

What  stronger  right  need'  the  European  siettlers  advance  to  tne  country 
than  this  ?  Have  not  whole  nations  of  uninformed  savages  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  a  thousand  imperious  wants  and  indispensable  comforts,  of 
which  they  were  before  whoUy  ignorant  ?  Have  they  not  bc«n  literally 
hunted  and  smoked  out  of  their  dens  and  lurking  places  of  ignorance  and* 
infidelity,  and  absolutely  scourged  into  the  right  path  ?  Have  not  the  tem- 
poral things,  the  vain  baubles  and  filthy  lucre  of  this  world,  which  were  too 
apt  to  engage  their  worldly  and  selfish  thoughts,  been  b^evolently  taken 
£rom  them ;  and  have  they  not,  instead  thereof,  been  taught,  &c.  &c.  And, 
finally,  to  use  the  words  of  a  reverend  Spanish  father,  in  a  letter  to  his  su- 
perior in  Spain,  'Can  any  one  have  the  presumption  to  say  that  ^ese  sa- 
vage pagans  have  yielded  any  thing  more  man  an  mconsiderable  recompence 
to  their  benefactors ;  in  surrendering  to  them  a  little  pitiful  tract  of  this  dir- 
ty sublunary  planet,  in  exchange  for  a  glorious  inheritance  in  the  kingdom 
c^ heaven?'  . 

Here,  then,  are  three  complete  and  imdeniable  sources  of  right  establish- 
ed, any  one  of  which  was  more  than  ample  to  establish  a  property  in  the  new- 
ly discovered  regions  of  America.  Now,  so  it  has  happened  in  certain  parta 
of  this  delightful  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  the  right  of  discovery  has  been 
80  strenuously  asserted  ;  the  infiuence  of  cultivation  so  industriously  extend- 
ed, and  the  progress  of  salvation  and  civilization  so  zealously  prosecuted,  that 
what  with  their  attendant  wars,  persecutions,  oppressions,  diseases,  and  other 
partial  evils  that,  often  hang  on  the  skirts  of  great  benefits — ^the  savage  abo- 
rigines have,  somehow  or  another,  been  utterly  annihilated ;  and  this  all  at 
once  brings  me  to  a  fourth  right,  which  is  worth  all  the  rest  put  together. 
For  the  original  claimants  to  the  soil  being  all  dead  and  buried,  and  no 
one  remaining  to  inherit  or  dispute  the  soil,  the  Spaniards,  as  the  next  im^ 
mediate  occupants,  entered  upon  the  possession  as  clearly  as  the  hangmaa 
succeeds  to  the  clothes  of  the  malefactor :  and,  as  they  have  Blackstone  *, 
and  all  the  learned  expounders  of  the  law  on  their  side,  they  may  set  all  actions 
of  ejectment  at  defiance ;  and  this  last  right  may  be  entitled,  '  The  Right 
BY  Extermination,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Right  by  Gunpowder.' 

*'  But  lest  any  scruples  of  conscience  should  remain  on  this  head,  and  to 
settle  the  question  of  richt  for  ever,  his  holiness.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  is- 
sued a  bull,  by  which  he  generously  granted  die  new  discovered  quarters 
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of  the  globe  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese^  who  thus^  inflaraed  with  great 
spiritual  zeal^  shewed  the  pagan  savages  neither  favour  nor  affection,  hut 
prosecuted  the  work  of  discovery,  colonization,  civilization,  and  extermina- 
tion, with  ten  times  more  fury  than  ^er. 

Thus  were  the  European  worthies  who  first  discovered  America,  clearly 
entitled  to  the  soil;  and  not  only  entitled  to  the  soil,  but  likewise  to  the  eter- 
nal thanks  of  these  infidel  savages,  for  having  come  so  far,  endured  so  many- 
perils  by  sea  and  land,  and  taken  such  unwearied  pains,  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  improve  their  forlorn,  uncivilized,  and  heathenish  condition ;  for 
having  made  them  acquainted  with  the  comforts  of  life ;  for  having  intro- 
duced 4imong  them  the  hght  of  religion ;  and  finally,  for  having  hurried 
them  out  of  the  world,  to  enjo3r  its  reward." 

In  the  second  book,  which  treats  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
province  of  Nieuw  Nederlandts,  our  old  friend,  Master  Hen- 
drick  Hudson,  makes  a  very  respectable  figure,  as  we  thouglit 
he  would.  No  historian  of  this  country,  indeed,  could  pass  him 
over  without  commendation,  little  as  be  might  chance  to  know 
of  him  ;  but  from  Mr.  Diedrich  Nickerbocker,  who,  with  all  the 
moral  qualities  which  we  have  freely  allowed  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed, was  not  without  his  partialities— the  result  of  deliberate 
judgment  on  the  cogent  evidences  brought  before  him,  and  by 
no  means  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  any  local  and  narrowly  con- 
fined education^ — we  say,  from  him  it  was  natural  to  look  for 
something  unusually  glowing  and  picturesque,  when  describing 
the  far-famed  captain  of  the  Half  Moon,  or  speaking  of  his  meri- 
torious voyage,  as  well  as  for  a  stout  defence  of  his  pretensions 
as  a  discoverer,  against  whatever  might  be  suggested  in  favour 
of  other  adventurers.  The  following  passage  gives  what  may  be 
considered  a  correct  likeness  of  this  commander,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Dutch  school,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  full  enough  nar- 
rative of  the  voyage  which  had  such  important  consequences. 

f^  In  the  ever  memorable  year  of  our  Lord  1609,  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  March,  old  style,  did  that  worthy  and  irre- 
coverable discoverer,  Tas  ne  has  justly  been  called,)  Master  Henry  Hudson 
set  sail  from  HoUana  in  a  stout  vessel  called  the  Half  Moon,  being  em- 
ployed by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  seek  a  north-west  passage  to 
China. 

^^  Henry,  (or,  as  the  Dutch  historians  call  him,  Hendrick,)  Hudson  was 
a  sea-farine  man  of  renown,  who  had  learned  to  smoke  tobacco  under  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  Hol- 
land, which  gained  him  much  popularity  in  that  country,  and  caused  him 
to  find  great  favour  in  the  eyes  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  the  Lords  States- 
general,  and  also  of  the  Honourable  West  India  Company.  He  was  a 
short,  square,  brawny,  old  gentleman,  with  a  double  chin,  a  mastifi*  mouth, 
and  a  broad  copper  nose,  which  was  supposed  in  those  days  to  have  acquir- 
ed its  fiery  hue  from  the  constant  neignbourhood  of  his  tobacco-pipe. 

^*  He  wore  a  true  Andrea  Ferrara,  tucked  in  a  leathern  belt,  and  a  Com- 
modore's cocked  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head.  He  was  remarkable  for  al- 
ways jerking  un  his  breeches  when  he  gave  out  his  orders,  and  his  voice 
funded  not  unlike  the  brattling  of  a  tin  trumpet— owing  to  the  number 
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of  hard  north-wettere  whidi  be  hiA  swaflowed  in  tbe  coitfBe  of  hSt  I6ft>- 
faring. 

'«  Such  wasHendrick  Hudson,  of  whom  we  have  heard  ao  much,  and 
know  60  little;  and  I  have'heen  thus  particular  in  his  description,  for  ^e 
heneJBt  of  modem  painters  and  statuaries,  that  they  maj  represent  him  as 
he  was,  and  not,  according  to  their  common  custom  with  modem  heroes, 
make  him  look  like  Ciesar,  or  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere. 
—The  Toyage  was  prosperous  and  tranqiuil  ;^the  crew  being  a  patient  people^ 
much  given  to  slumber  and  vacuity,  and  but  little  troubled  with  the  disoMe 
of  thiiSdng-— a  malady  of  the  mind,  which  is  the  sure  breeder  of  discontent. 
Hudson  had  laid  in  abundance  of  gin  and  sour-crout ;  and  every  man  was 
allowed  to  sleep  quietly  at  his  post,  tmless  the  wind  Mew*  True  it  is,  sott&e 
slight  dissatisfaction  was  shewn,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  at  certain  unrea- 
sonable conduct  of  Commodore  Hudson.  Th\is,  for  instance,  he  forbore  to 
shorten  sail  when  the  wind  was  light  and  the  weather  serene,  which  was 
considered,  among  the  most  experienced  Dutch  seamen,  as  certain  weather 
breeders,  or  prognostics  that  the  weather  would  change  fbr  the  worse.  He 
acted,  moreover,  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  ancient  and  sage  rule  of  the 
.Duch  navigators,  who  always  took  in  sail  at  night — ^put  the  helm  a-port,  and 
turned  in — ^by  whieh  precaution  they  had  a  good  night's  rest— were  sure 
of  knowing  where  they  were  the  next  morning^  and  sto^  but  little  chance  of 
running  down  a  continent  in  the  dark.  He  likewise  prohibited  the  seamen 
from  wearing  more  than  five  jackets  and  six  pair  of  breeches,  under  prete&ee 
of  rendering  them  more  alert ;  and  no  man  was  permitted  to  go  aloft,  and 
hand  in  sa&,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  as  is  the  invariable  Dutch  custom  at 
the  present  day.  AU  these  grievances,  though  they  might  ruffle  for  a  mo- 
ment the  constitutional  tranquillity  of  the  honest  Dutch  tars,  made  but  a 
transient  Impression  ;  they  ate  hugely,  drank  profuseljr,  and  slept  immea- 
surably, and  being  under  the  especial  guidance  of  Providence,  the  ship  was 
safely  conducted  to  the  coast  of  America,  where,  after  sundry  unimportant 
toucnings  and  standings  off  and  on,  she  at  length,  on  the  fourth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, entered  that  majestic  bay,  which,  at  this  day  expands  its  ample  bo- 
som before  the  citv  of  New  York,  and  which  had  never  before  been  visited 
by  any  European. ' 

The  success  of  Hudson,  when  reported  by  himself  and  crew,  an 
tbeir  return  to  Holland,  excited  niucli  speciidation  thera  By  and 
by  the  West  India  Company  obtained  letters  patent  from  govern- 
ment for  the  exclusive  trade  on  the  noble  river,  on  which,  as  a  re- 
vpard  for  his  services,  the  name  of  this  commodore  was  bestowed ; 
and,  after  various  commercial  enterprises,  there  set  sail  from  Am- 
sterdam, in  the  ship  Goede  Vrouw,  a  company  of  Low  Dutch  ad- 
venturers, fer  the  purpose  of  forming  a  colony  in  the  newly  disco- 
vered country.  By  them  was  founded  the  town  of  Communipaw, 
.30  called  from  an  Indian  village  on  the  same  site,  of  which  they 
took  possession  by  storm,  after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  its  asto- 
nished inhabitants,  and  which,  as  <<  the  egg  from  whence  was  hatch- 
<*  ed  the  mighty  city  of  New  York,^  very  poperly  claims  the  ex- 
ercise of  Mr.  Diedrich  Nickerbocker^s  descriptive  talents.  Those 
who  have  visited  the  place,  and  ai*e  acquamted  with  its  inhafai- 
UiBta,  will  judge  of  his  accuracy. 

^*  Communipaw  is  at  presait  but  a  small  village^  pleasantly  situated 
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among  rani  foenery^  on  that  beauteous  part  of  the  Jersey  shore^  which  was 
known  in  ancient  l^;ends  by  the  name  of  Pavonia^  and  commands  a  grand 
prospect  of  the  superb  bay  of  New  York.  It  is  within  but  half  an  hour's 
sail  of  the  latter  place,  provided  you  have  a  fair  wind,  and  may  be  seen  dis« 
tincdy  from  the  city.  Nay,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  which  I  can  testify  from 
my  own  experience,  that  on  a  dear  still  summer  evening,  you  may  hear  from 
the  battery  of  New  York  the  obstreperous  peals  of- broad-mouthed  laughter 
of  the  Dutch  negroes  at  Communipaw,  who,  like  most  other  negroes,  are 
famous  for  their  risible  powers.  Tnis  is  peculiarly  the  case  on  Sxmday 
evenings,  when  it  is  remarked  by  an  ingemous  and  obse^rvant  philosopher, 
who  has  made  great  discoveries  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  that  they 
always  laugh  loudest,  which  he  attributes  to  the  circumstance  of  their  hav- 
ingtneir  holiday  clothes  on. 

These  n^oes,  in  fact,  like  the  monks  in  the  dark  ages,  engross  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  place,  and,  being  infinitely  more  adventurous  and  more 
knowing  than  their  masters,  carry  on  all  the  foreign  trade ;  making  frequent 
voyages  to  town  in  canoes  loaded  with  oysters,  butter-milk,  and  cabbages* 
They  are  great  astrologers,  predicting  the  different  changes  of  weather  al^ 
most  as  accurately  as  an  almanack ;  Ihey  are,  moreover,  exquisite  performers 
on  three-stringed  fiddles ;  in  whistlii^  they  almost  boast  the  far-famed 
powers  of  Orpheus's  lyre,  for  not  a  horse  or  an  ox  in  the  place,  when  at  the 
plough,  or  before  the  waggon,  will  budge  a  foot  until  ne  hears  the  well- 
known  whisde  of  his  black  driver  and  companion.  And,  from  their  amax- 
ing  skill  at  casting  up  accounts  upon  theur  fingers,  they  are  r^;arded  widi 
as  much  veneration  as  were  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  of  yore,  when  initi- 
ated into  the  sacred  quaternary  of  numbers.  As  to  the  honest  bun^hers  <^ 
Communipaw,  like  wise  men  and  sound  philosophers,  they  never  lock  be- 
yond their  pipes,  nor  trouble  their  heads  about  any  affidrs  out  of  their  im- 
me^te  neighbourhood ;  so  that  they  live  in  profound  and  enviable  igno- 
rance of  all  the  troubles,  anxieties,  and  revolutions  of  this  distracted  planet. 
I  am  even  told  that  many  among  them  do  verily  believe  that  Holland,  of  which 
they  have  heard  so  much  from  tradition,  is  situated  somewhere  on  Long 
Is]and*-that  SpUcing'devil  and  the  Narrows  are  the  two  ends  of  the  world; 
that  the  countnr  is  still  under  the  dominion  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  and 
that  the  city  ofTiew  York  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam. 
They  meet  every  Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  only  tavern  in  the  place,  whidi 
beiu^  as  a  sign  a  square-headed  likeness  of  the  ranee  of  Oran^,  wtere  they 
fiosioke  a  silent  pipe,  by  way  of  promoting  sodal  conviviality,  and  invariably 
drink  a  mug  m  dder  to  the  success  Si  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  who,  they 
imagine,  is  still  sweeping  the  British  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast- 

Communipaw,  in  short,  is  one  of  the  numerous  little  villages  in  the  vici- 
nity of  this  most  beautiful  of  cities,  which  are  so  many  strong-holds  and  fast- 
nesses, wMther  the  primitive  manners  of  our  Dutch  forefathers  have  retreated, 
and  where  they  are  cherished  with  devout  and  scrupulous  strictness.  The  dress 
of  the  original  settlers  is  handed  down  inviolate  fiom  father  to  son—the  iden- 
tical broad-brimmed  hat,  broad-skuted  coat,  and  broad-bottomed  breeches, 
continue  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  several  gigantic  Imeo-budkles 
of  massy-silver  are  still  in  wear,  that  mi^e  gallant  display  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Communipaw.  The  language,  likewise,  continues  unadulterat- 
ed by  barbarous  innovations ;  and  so  critically  correct  is  the  village  school- 
master in  his  dialect,  that  his  reading  of  a  Low  Dutch  psalm  has  much  the 
same  effect  on  the  nerves  as  the  filing  of  a  hand-saw." 

Of  the  early  heroes  of  this  settlement,  especially  Oloffe  Van 
Kortlandty  Abraham  Hardenbroeck,  Jacobus  Van  Zandt,  and  Wi- 
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nant  Ten  Brock ;  of  their  perilous  adventures  in  a  voyage  to  explore 
the  adjoining  CQuntry ;  of  the  subsequent  founding  of  the  city,  and 
ij;^  prosperity  und^r  Olpfte  the  Dreamer — we  have  not  room  to  speak 
particularly.  In  course  of  time,  the  colony  became  of  such  conse- 
quence as  to  deserve  the  protection  of  the  mother  country ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  year  1629,  Mynher  Wouter  Van  Twiller  was 
appointed  governor  pf  the  province  of  Nieuw  Nederlandts,  under  the 
commission  and  qontroul  of  their  High  Mightinesses. 

"  This  rejjowned  old  gentleman  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  in  the  merry 
month  of  June,  the  sweetest  month  in  all  the  year^  when  dan  Apollo  seems 
to  dance  up  the  transparent  firmament ;  when  the  robin,  the  thrush,  and  a 
thousand  other  wanton  songsters  make  the  Woods  to  resound  with  amorous 
ditties^,  and  the  luxurious  Httle  boblincon  revels  among  the  clover  blossoms 
of  the  meadows  ;  all  which  happy  coincidence  persuaded  the  old  dames  of 
JMew  Amsterdaip,  who  were  skilled  in  the  art  of  foretelling  events,  that  this 
was.  to  be  a  happy  and  prosperous  administration." 

And  so  it  proved,  as  is  made  clear  in  the  third  book  of  this  his-r 
lory,  which  is  allotted  to  the  period  of  his  golden  reign.  The  cha^ 
racter  and  conduct  of  this  excellent  magistrate  will  rarely  be  found 
copied  by  men  in  office. 

*^  The  renowned  Wouter  (or  Walter)  Van  Twiller  was  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  Dutch  biu-gomasters,  who  had  successively  dozed  away  their 
llyes^  and  grown  fat  upon  the  bench  of  magistracy  in  Rotterdam,  apd  who 
had  comported  themselves  with  such  singufiir  wisdom  and  propriety,  that 
they  were  never  either  beard  or  talked  of,  which,  next  to  being  universally 
applauded,  should  be  the  object  of  ambition  of  all  sage  magistrates  ana 
rulers. 

His  surname  of  Twiller  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  original  Twijflers 
wjiich,  in  English,  means  doubter ;  a  name  admirably  descriptive  of  his  de* 
liberative  habits.  For,  though  he  was  a  man  shut  up  within  himself  like  an 
oyster,  and  of  such  a  prqfoiuidly  reflective  turn,  tliat  he  scarcely  ever  spoke^ 
except  in  monosyUabJes,  yet  did  he  never  niakeuphis  mipd  on  any  doubtful 
ppipt.  This  was  clearly  a.cco\mted  for  by  his  adherents^  who  amrmed  that 
ne  always  conceived  every  subject  on  so  comprehensive  a  scale,  that  he  had 
not  room  in  his  head  to  turn  it  over  and  examine  both  sides  of  it,  so  that  he 
always  remained  in  doubt,  pierely  in  cons^uenpe  of  the  f^sfcmishing  magni- 
tude of  hia  ideas! 

**  There  are  two  opposite  ways  by  which  some  men  get  into  notice— one 
by  talking  a  vast  deal  and  thinking  a  little ;  and  the  o^er  by  bidding  their 
tongues,  and  not  thinking  at  aU.  By  the  ^rst,  many  a  vapouring  superfici- 
al pretender  acquires  the  reputation  of  a  map  of  qtdck  partsr-by  the  other, 
^many  a  vacant  dunderpate,  lil^e  the  owl,  the  stupidest  of  birds,  ^omes  to  be 
complimented  by  a  discerning  world  with  all  llie  attributes  of  wisdom. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  m^e  f^ual  remark,  which  I  yfov^d  pot  for  the  uni- 
v^se  have  it  thought  I  apply  to  governor  Van  Twillar.  Qn  the  contrary, 
he  was  a  very  wise  Putchman,  for}ie  neyer  said  a  foolish  thin^— and  of  such  , 
invincible  gravity,  that  hfi  was  never  known  to  laugh,  or  even  to  smile, 
through  the  course  of  a  long  ancl  prosperous  life.  pertaip>  however,  it  h^ 
there  never  was  a  matter  proposed^  however  simple,  and  on  which  your 
common  narrow-minded  mortals  would  rashlv  determine  at  the  first  glance, 
bpt  yrhat  the  renowned  Wouter  put  on  a  mignty  mysterious  vacant  kind  of 
look,  shook  his  capacious  head,  and  having  smoked  for  five  min^t^  yrit^ 
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redoubjied  earnestness^  sagely  observed,  that  '  be  had  his  doubts  about  the 
matter,' — ^which  in  process  of  time  gained  him  the  character  of  a  man  slow 
of  belief,  and  not  easily  imposed  on. 

^'  The  person  of  this  illustrious  old  gentleman  was  as  regularly  formed, 
and  nobly  proportioned,  as  diough  it  had  been  moulded  by  the  hands  of 
some  cunning  Dutch  statuary  as  a  model  of  majesty  and  lordly  grandeur. 
He  was  exacUy  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  six  feet  five  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. His  head  was  a  perfect  sphere,  and  of  such  stupendous  dimen« 
fiions,  that  dame  nature,  with  all  her  sex's  ingenuity,  would  have  been  puz- 
zled to  construct  a  neck  capable  of  Supporting  it ;  wherefore  she  wisely  de^ 
dined  the  attempt,  and  settled  it  firmly  on  the  top  of  his  back  bone,  jueC 
between  the  shoulders.  His  body  was  of  an  oblong  form,  particularly  capa- 
cious at  bottom ;  which  was  wisely  ordered  by  providence,  seeing  that  he 
was  a  man  of  sedentary  habits,  and  very  averse  to  the  idle  labour  of  walk- 
ing. His  1^,  though  exceeding  short,  were  sturdy  in  proponlon  to  the 
weight  they  had  to  sustain ;  so  that  when  erects  he  had  not  a  little  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  robustious  beer  barrel,  standing  on  skids.  His  face,  that  in- 
nllible  index  of  the  mind,  presented  a  vast  expanse,  perfectly  un^urrowed  or 
deforme<l  by  any  of  those  lines  and  angles  which  disfigure  the  human  coun- 
tenance, with  what  is  termed  expression.  Two  smadl  grey  eyes  twinkled 
feebly  in  the  midst,  like  two  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  in  a  hazy  firmament; 
and  his  full  fed  cheeks,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  toll  of  every  thing  that 
went  into  his  mouth,  were  curiously  mottled  and  streaked  with  dusky  red, 
like  a  Spitzenberg  apple.  His  habits  were  as  regular  as  his  person.  He 
daily  took  his  four  stated  meals,  appropriating  exactly  an  hour  to  each ;  he 
smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours ;  and  he  slept  the  remaining  twelve  of  the 
four  and  twenty.  Sh3i  was  the  renowned  Wouter  Van  TwiUer,  a  true 
philosopher ;  for  his  mind  was  either  elevated  above,  or  tranquilly  settled 
below  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  this  world.  He  had  lived  in  it  for  years^ 
without  feeling  the  least  curiosity  to  know  whether  the  sun  revolved  roimd 
it,  or  it  round  the  sun ;  and  he  had  watched,  for  at  least  half-a  century,  ti^e 
smoke  curling  from  his  pipe  to  the  ceiling,  without  once  troubling  his  head 
with  any  of  those  numerous  theories  by  which  a  philosopher  would  have 
perplexed  his  brain,  in  accounting  for  its  rising  above  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. 

'^  In  hia  council  he  presided  with  great  state  and  solemnity.  He  sat  in 
a  huge  chair  of  solid  oak,  hewn  in  the  celebrated  forest  of  the  Hague,  fa- 
bricated by  an  experienced  Timmerman  of  Amsterdam,  and  curiously  carved 
about  the  arms  and  feet  into  exact  imitations  of  gigantic  eagle's  claws.  In- 
stead of  a  sceptre,  he  swayed  a  long  Turkish  pipe,  wrought  with  jasmin  and 
amber,  which  had  been  presented  to  a  stadtnolder  of  Holland,  at  the  con-' 
duaon  of  a  treaty  with  one  of  the  petty  Barbary  powers.  In  this  stately 
chair  would  be  sit,  and  this  magnificent  pipe  would  he  smoke,  shaking  hi9 
right  knee  with  a  constant  motion,  and  fixing  his  eye  for  hours  together  up- 
on a  little  print  of  Amsterdam,  which  hung  in  a  black  frame  against  the  opw 
posite  wall  of  the  council  chamber.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  said,  that  when 
any  deliberation  of  extraordinary  length  and  intricacy  was  on  the  carpet, 
the  renowned  Wouter  would  absolutely  shut  his  eyes  for  full  two  hours  at  a 
time,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  external  objects — and  at  such  tim^ 
Ae  internal  commotion  of  his  mind  was  evinced  by  certain  regular  guttural 
sounds,  whidi  his  admirers  declared  were  merely  the  noise  of  conflict,  made 
by  his  contending  doubts  and  opinions. 

'^  I  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  delineate  fully  the  person  and  habitat 
of  the  renowned  Van  Twiller,  from  the  consideration,  that  he  was  not  only 
the  first,  but  also  the  best  governor  that  ever  presided  over  this  ancient  and 
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respectable  province ;  and  so  tranquil  and  benevolent  was  his  reign^  that  I 
do  not  find  throughout  the  whole  of  it  a  single  instance  of  any  offender  heing 
brought  to  puni£men1>— a  most  indubitable  sign  of  a  merciful  governor^ 
and  a  case  unparalleled^  excepting  in  the  reign  of  the  Olustrious  king  Log, 
from  whom^  it  is  hinted^  the  renowned  Van  Twiller  was  a  lineal  desc^d- 
ant." 

One  incident  in  his  administration  deserves  to  be  specially  no- 
ticed, both  because  it  seems  to  have  had  most  important  efi*ects  on 
the  community  entrusted  to  his  paternal  care,  and  as  it  points 
out,  what  we  think  every  body  must  allow  to  be  a  desideratum, 
a  summary  mode  of  dispensing  justice  and  settling  disputes 
among  commercial  men.  It  occurred  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
government,  and  afforded  an  indubitable  indication  of  the  intel^ 
ligenee  and  impartiality  by  which  it  was  to  be  signalized.  It 
is  thus  recorded  by  our  historian  : 

**  The  morning  after  he  had  been  solemnlv  installed  in  office^  and  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  making  his  [breakfast  from  a  prodigious  earthen  dish, 
filled  with  milk  and  Indian  puddings  he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  one  Wandle  Schoonhoven,  a  very  important  old  burgher  of 
New  Amsterdam,  who  complained  bitterly  of  one  Barent  Bleecker,  inasmuch 
as  he  fraudulently  refused  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  accounts,  seeing  that 
there  was  a  heavy  balance  in  favour  of  the  said  Wandle.  Governor  Van 
Twiller,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  a  man  of  few  words ;  he  was  like- 
wise a  mortal  enemy  to  multiplying  writings;— or  being  disturbed  at  his 
breakfast.  Having  listened  attentively  to  the  statement  of  Wandle  Schoon- 
hoven,  giving  an  occasional  grunt  as  Ke  shovelled  a  spoonful  of  Indian  pud- 
ding into  his  mouth, — either  as  a  sign  that  he  relished  the  dish,  or  compre- 
hended the  story, — ^he  called  unto  him  his  constable;  and  pulling  out  of  his 
breeches  pocket  a  huge  jack-knife,  dispatched  it  after  the  defendant  as  a 
summons,  accompanied  by  his  tobacco-box  as  a  warrant.  This  summary 
process  was  as  effectual  in  those  simple  days  as  was  the  seal  ring  of  the  great 
Haroun  Alraschid  among  the  true  believers. 

'^  The  two  parties  being  confronted  before  him,  each  produced  a  book  of 
accounts,  written  in  a  language  and  character  that  would  have  puzzled  any 
but  a  high  Dutch  commentator,  or  a  learned  decypherer  of  Egyptian  obe- 
lisks to  understand.  The  sage  Wouter  took  them  one  after  the  other,  and 
having  poised  them  in  his  hands,  and  attentively  counted  over  the  number 
of  leaves,  fell  straightway  into  a  very  great  doubt,  and  smoked  for  half  an 
hour  without  saying  a  word;  at  length,  laying  his  finger  beside  his  nose, 
and  shutting  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  just 
caught  a  subtle  idea  by  the  tail,  he  slowly  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
pufied  forth  a  column  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  with  marvellous  gravity  and 
solemnity  pronounced — ^that  having  carefully  counted  over  the  leaves,  and 
weighed  the  books,  it  was  found  that  one  was  just  as  thick  and  as  heavy  as 
the  other — ^therefore,  it  was  the  final  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  accounts 
were  equally  balanced, — ^therefore,  Wandle  should  give  Barent  a  receipt, 
and  Barent  should  give  Wandle  a  receipt, — and  the  constable  should  pay 
ihe  costs* 

"This  decision  being  straightway  made  known,  diffused  general  joy 
throughout  New  Amsterdam,  for  the  people  immediately  perceived  that 
they  had  a  very  wise  and  equitable  magistrate  to  rule  over  them.  But  its 
hapbiest  effect  was,  that  not  another  law-suit  took  place  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  administration,— and  the  office  of  constable  fell  into  such  de- 
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^y^  that  tbere  was  not  one  of  those  losel  scouts  knowa  in  the  province  for 
many  years.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  dwelling  on  this  transaction^  not 
only  because  I  deem  it  one  of  the  most  sage  and  righteous  judgments  on  re<* 
cordx  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  modem  magistrates^  but  because  it 
was  a  miraculous  event  in  the  history  of  the  renowned  Wouter — ^being  the 
only  time  he  was  ever  known  to  come  to  a  decision  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life- 
No  wonder  that,  under  the  guidance  of  a  personage  so  truly 
an  exempltfieation  of  contentment  and  good  nature,  this  colony 
grew  up — as  it  could ;  or  that  its  annals  during  his  peaceful  and 
quiet  reign,  present  an  Unbroken  aspect  of  tranquillity  and  re- 
pose. Our  historian  appears  tp  take  delight  in  recurring  to  this 
period,  thereby  indicating  the  placidity  and  philosophical  ten^ 

Crament  of  his  own  disposition ;  and  though  his  taste  will  not 
approved  by  those  readers,  who  look  for  nothing  in  the  re- 
cords of  nations  but  the  battles  which  they  fought,  and  the 
revolutions  to  which  they  were  subjected,— -we  think  it  will  be 
admitted,  he  has  contrived  to  draw  a  very  imposing  picture  of 
the  substantial  happiness  of  the  colony  at  this  period.  It  is  of 
too  great  dimensions  for  our  pages,  as  a  whole,  but  we  willing- 
ly make  room  for  some  portions  of  it, 

^^  In  those  happy  days^  a  well  regulated  family  always  rose  with  the 
dawn^  dined  at  eleven^  and  went  to  bed  at  sun-down.  Dinner  was  invari- 
ably a  private  meal^  and  the  fat  old  burghers  shewed  incontestible  symp- 
toms of  disapprobation  and  uneasiness  at  being  surprised  by  ai  visit  from  a 
neighbour  on  such  occasions.  But  though  our  wor&y  ancestors  were  thus 
singularly  averse  to  giving  dinners^  yet  tney  kept  up  the  social  bsuids  of  in- 
timacy by  occasional  banquetings^  called  tea-parties. 

These  fashionable  parties  were  generally  confined  to  the  higher  classes^ 
or  noblesse^  that  is  to  say^  such  as  kept  their  own  cows  and  drove  their  own 
waggons.  The  company  commonly  assembled  at  three  o'clock,  and  went 
away  about  six ;  unless  it  was  in  winter  time,  when  the  fashionable  hours 
were  a  little  earlier,  that  the  ladies  might  get  home  before  dark.  The  tea* 
table  was  crowned  with  a  huge  earthen  dish,  well  stored  with  slices  of  fat 
pork,  fried  brown,  cut  up  into  morsels,  and  swimming  in  gravy.  The  com- 
pany being  seated  around  the  genial  board,  and  each  furnished  with  a  fork^ 
evinced  their  dexterity  in  lanching  at  the  fattest  pieces  in  this  mighty  dish — 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  sailors  harpoon  porpoises  at  sea,  or  our  Indians 
spear  salmon  in  the  lakes.  Sometimes  the  table  was  graced  with  immense 
apple-pies,  or  saucers  full  of  preserved  peaches  and  pears ;  but  it  was  always 
sure  to  boast  an  enormous  dish  of  balls  of  sweetened  dough,  fried  in  hog's 
fat,  and  called  dough-nuts,  or  oly-koeks — a  deUcious  kind  of  cake,  at  pre- 
sent scarce  known  in  this  dty,  excepting  in  genuine  Dutch  families. 

'^  The  tea  was  served  out  of  a  majestic  Delft  tea-pot,  ornamented  with 
paintings  of  fat  little  Dutch  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  tending  pigs— > 
with  boats  sailing  in  the  air,  and  houses  built  in  the  clouds,  and  sundry 
other  ingenious  Dutch  fantasies.  The  beaux  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  adroitness  in  replenishing  this  pot  from  a  huge  copper  tea-kettle,  which 
would  have  made  the  pigmy  macaronies  of  these  degenerate  days  sweat, 
merely  to  look  at  it.  To  sweeten  the  beverage,  a  lump  of  sugar  was  laid 
beside  each  cup— and  the  company  fdternately  nibbled  and  sipped  with  great 
decorum,  until  an  improvement  was  introduced  by  a  shrewd  and  economic 
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old  lady>  whidi  was^  to  suspend  ti  large  lump  directly  over  the  tea-table  by 
a  string  from  the  deling,  so  that  it  could  be  swung  from  mouth  to  mouth — 
an  ingenious  expedient^  which  is  still  kept  up  J)y  some  families  in  Albany^ 
but  which  prevails,  without  exception^  in  Communipawy  Bergen,  Flat  Bush, 
and  all  our  uncontaminated  Dutdi  villages. 

"  At  these  primitive  tea-parties,  the  utmost  propriety  and  dignity  of  de- 
portment prevailed.  No  flirting  nor  coquetting — ^no  gambling  of  old  ladies^ 
Bor  hoyden  chattering  and  romping  of  young  ones — ^no  petf^t^^i^^fi^  strut- 
tii^of  wealthy  gentlemen,  wiUi  their  brains  in  their  pocket^nor  amusing 
conceits,  and  monkey  divertisements,  of  smart  young  gentlauen,  with  no 
brains  at  alL  On  the  contrary,  the  young  ladies  seated  themselves  demure- 
ly in  their  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  knit  their  own  woollen  stockings;  nor 
ever  opened  their  lips,  excepting  to  say,  tfoh  Myjiher,  or  yah  ya  Vrouw,  to 
any  question  that  was  asked  them ;  benaving^  in  all  things,  like  decent,  well- 
educated  damsels.  As  to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them  tranquilly  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  seemed  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  blue  and  wnite  tiles  with 
which  the  fire-places  were  decorated,  wherein  sundry  passages  of  Scripture 
were  piously  pourtrayed.— Tobit  and  his  dog  figured  to  great  advantage ; 
Haman  swung  conspicuously  on  his  gibbet ;  and  Jonah  appeared  most  man>- 
fuUy  bouncing  out  of  llie  whale,  &c.  &c. 

The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  without  confusion.  They  were 
tarried  home  by  their  own  carriages,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicles  nature 
had  provided  tiiem,  excepting  such  of  the  wealthy  as  could  afford  to  keep  a 
waggon.  The  gentlemen  gallantly  attended  theur  fair  ones,  to  thdr  respec- 
tive abodes,  and  took  leaVe  of  them  wiUi  a  hearty  smack  at  the  door ;  which, 
as  it  was  an  established  piece  of  etiquette,  done  in  perfect  simj^dty  and 
honesty  of  heart,  occasioned  no  scandal  at  that  time, — ^nor  shoukl  it  at  the 
present— if  our  great  grand-fathers  aj^roved  of  the  custom,  it  would  argue 
a  great  want  of  reverence  in  their  descendants  to  say  a  Yto/tdi  against  it." 

Then  follow  sundry  other  particulars  respecting  this  golden 
age,  as  Mr.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  denominates  it,  evidently 
with  a  hearty  longing  for  its  vanished  excellencies.  But  we 
should  do  injustice  to  his  affections,  were  we  to  omit  his  portrait 
of  the  fine  ladies  of  the  time,  to  which,  of  course,  we  must  add, 
for  companion-sake,  that  of  a  fine  gentleman. 

"  In  the  dulcet  period  of  my  history,  when  the  beauteous  island  of 
Manna-hata  presented  a  scene,  the  very  counterpart  of  those  glowing  pic- 
tures drawn  of  the  golden  reign  of  Saturn,  there  was,  as  I  have  befwe  ob- 
served, a  happy  ignorance,  an  honest  simplicity  among  its  inhabitants, 
which,  were  I  even  able  to  depict,  would  be  but  little  understood  by  the 
d^enerate  age  for  which  I  am  doomed  to  write.  Even  the  female  sex, 
those  arch  innovators  upon  the  tranquillity,  the  honesty,  and  grey-beard 
customs  of  society,  seemed  for  a  while  to  conduct  themselves  with  incredible 
sobriety  and  comeliness. 

^*  Their  hair,  untortured  by  the  abominations  of  art,  was  scrupulously 
pomatumed  back  from  their  foreheads  with  a  candle,  ^nd  covered  with  a 
little  cap  of  quilted  calico,  which  fitted  exactly  to  their  heads.  Their  pet- 
ticoats of  Hnsey-woolsey  were  striped  with  a  variety  of  gorgeous  dyes  ; 
though  I  must  confess  these  gallant  garments  were  rather  short,  scarce  reach- 
ing below  the  knee,  but  then  they  made  up  in  the  number,  which  generally 
equalled  that  of  the  gentlemen  s  small-cloaths ;  and  what  is  still  more 
praise-worthy,  they  were  all  of  their  own  mantifacture  ;  of  which  cir- 
cumstance, as  may  well  be  supposed,  they  were  not  a  little  vain.  These 
weVe  the  honest  days,  in  which  every  woman  staid  at  home,  read  the 
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Bibb^  and  wore  pockets— ay,  and  that  too  of  a  goodly  size^  fskldmsed  witk 
patch- work  into  many  curious  devices^  and  ostentatiously  worn  on  the  «ut- 
tside.  These^  in  fid,  were  convenient  receptacles,  where  all  good  hooie* 
wives  carefully  stored  away  such  things  as  they  wished  to  have  at  hand; 
hy  which  means  they  often  came  to  be  incredibly  erammed, — and  I  oremember 
there  was  a  story  current  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  the  lady  of  Wouter  Van 
Twiller,  once  had  occasion  to  empty  her  right  pockety  in  search  of  a  wbodn 
lidle,  and  the  utensil  was  disooveredl  lying  mnong  some  robbidi  in  one  comer, 
— ^but  we  must  not  give  too  much  faith  to  all  these  stones  ;  die  aneodotas 
-of  these  remote  periods  being  very  mibject  to  exaggeratioil. 

^'  Besides  lliese  notable  pockets,  they  likewise  wme  sdssars  and  pineosh*- 
ions  suG^^tended  from  their  girdles  by  red  ribands,  or,  among  tibe  more  opulent 
and  showy  classes,  by  brass  and  even  silver  chains — ^indubitable  tokens  of 
Ihf^ty  housewives,  and  industrious  spinsters.  I  eannot  say  mucii  in  vin- 
dication of  ^e  shortness  of  the  petticoats ;  it  doubtless  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  stockings  a  chance  to  be  seen,  which  were  ge- 
nerally of  blue  worsted,  with  magnincent  red  cloaks,-— or  perhaps,  to  displ^ 
a  well-turned  ankle,  and  a  neat,  though  serviceable/  foot;  set  off  by  a  highM 
^led  leathern  shoe,  with  a  large  and  sfdendid  silver  buckle.  Thus  we 
-find,  that  the  gentle  sex,  in  all  ages,  have  shewn  the  same  disposition  to  in- 
iringe  a  little  upon  the  laws  of  decorum^  in  order  to  betray  a  lurking  beiuty, 
or  gratify  an  innocent  love  of  £nery. 

''  From  the  sketch  here  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  good  grandmothers 
differed  con^erably  in  their  ideas  of  a  fine  figure,  ^n  their  scantily- 
dressed  descendants  of  the  present  day.  A  fine  la^y,  in  those  times,  wad- 
dled under  more  clothes,  even  on  a  fair  summer's  day,  iJlan  would  have 
jclad  the  whole  bevy  of  a  modem  ball-room.  Nor  were  they  the  less  admired  by 
the  gentlemen  in  consequence  thereof.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatness  of » 
lover's  passion  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  ob- 
ject—and a  Tolundnous  damsel,  arrayed  in  a  dozen  of  petticoats,  was  deckr- 
ed  by  a  Low-Dutch  sonnetteer  of  the  province,  to  be  radiant  as  a  sun-flower, 
and  luxuriant  as  a  full-blown  cabbage.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  those  days, 
the  heart  of  a  lover  could  not  contain  more  than  one  lady  at  a  time ;  where- 
as the  heart  of  a  modem  gallant  has  often  room  enough  to  accommodate 
half  a  dozen.  The  reason  of  which  I  conclude  to  be,  that  either  the  hearts 
of  thegentlemoi  have  grown  larger,  or  the  persons  of  the  ladies  smaller^— 
This,  however,  is  a  question  for  physiologists  to  determine. 

"  But  there  was  a  secret  charm  in  these  petticoats,  which,  no  doubt,  en- 
tered into  the  consideration  of  the  prudent  gallants.  The  wardrobe  of  a 
lady,  was  in  those  days  her  only  fortune ;  and  she  who  had  a  good  stock  of 
petticoats  and  stockings,  was  as  absolutely  an  heiress,  as  is  a  Ka.mschatka 
damsd  with  a  store  of  bear-skins,  or  a  Lapland  belle  with  a  plenty  of  rein- 
deer. The  ladies,  therefore,  were  very  anxious  to  display  these  powerM 
attractions  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  the  best  rooms  in  the  house,  in- 
stead of  being  adorned  with  caricatures  of  dame  Nature,  in  water-colours, 
and  needle- work,  were  always  hung  round  with  abundance  of  home-^un 
garments,  the  manufacture  and  the  property  of  the  females, — a  piece  of  ku- 
dable  ostentation,  that  still  preyaUs  among  the  heiresses  of  our  Dutch 
villages. 

^'  The  gentlemen,  in  fact,  who  figured  in  the  circles  of  the  gay  world  in 
those  ancient  times,  corresponded  in  most  particulars  with  the  beauteous 
damsels  whose  smiles  they  were  ambitious  to  deserve.  True  it  is,  their 
merits  would  make  but  a  very  inconsiderable  impression  upon  the  heart  of  a 
modern  fair ;  they  neither  drove  their  curricles,  nor,  &c.  &c. 

'*  Far  other  was  the  tmly  fashionable  gentleman  of  those  days ;  his  dresa. 
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which  MTved  for  both  tnoriiingaiiftefv^xiiigy  B^eet^ddimwiag-Toom^vaaa 
linsey-wodltey  eoat,  made,  perhapt,  by  the  fair  handa  oi  the  mistrest  of  hig 
affections,  and  gallantly  bedecked  wim  abundance  of  laige  brasa  buttons. 
Half  a  score  of  breeches  hel^tened  the  poroportions  <tf  his  figure  ;  his  dioea 
were  decorated  by  enormous  copper  buckles;  a  loww;rowned  broad-brun- 
med  hat  oTershadowed  his  burly  yisage,  and  his  hai»  dangled  down  his  back 
In  a  pvcdigious  queue  of  eel-skin.  Thus  equipped,  he  would  numfully  saUy 
Jarth  with  pipe  in  mouth  to  besiege  some  fair  damsel's  obdurate  heant ;  not 
such  a  pipe,  good  reader,  as  that  which  Ads  did  sweetly  tune  in  {mttsa  of 
his  Galatea,  but  one  of  true  Delft  manufacture,  and  furnished  with  a 
'Charge  of  fragrant  tobacco.  With  this  would  he  resolutely  set  himself  down 
before  the  fortress,  and  rarely  failed,  in  the  process  of  tune,  to  smoke  the 
fiEur  enemy  into  a  surrender,  upon  honourable  terms-" 

This  state  of  happness  was  not  destined  to  perpetuity,  and  a 
dark  cloud  began  to  gather  over  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands 
But  into  the  particulars  of  the  distressing  innovations  which 
broke  in  upon  its  prosperity,  arising  from  me  new-^ome  people 
of  Connecticut,  who  were  noted,  among  other  things,  for  being 
immense  squatters ;  and  the  feeble  resistance  with  which  they 
were  opposed,  or  rather  the  meekness  which  tolerated  th^m,  on 
the  part  of  the  pacific  cabinet  of  Van  T wilier,  we  find  it  impos- 
aible  to  enter  at  present,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  remaining 
books  of  this  instructive  history.  We  must  content  ourselves^ 
therefore,  with  stating,  that  when  the  annoyances  which  visited 
the  community  became  so  great  as  to  excite  to  ra^e  and  valour 
aome  of  its  most  inflammable  members,  especiaUy  the  gallant 
Jacobus  Van  Curlet,  the  magnanimous  Wouter,  very  consist- 
ently with  his  propensities,  and  greatly  for  his  own  repose,  while, 
as  usual,  smoking  his  pipe  in  council,*fell  into  a  profound  doubt, 
which  proved  to  be  of  so  much  longer  continuance  than  ordinary, 
as  efibctually  and  for  ever  to  secure  him  against  the  evils  of  a 
troublesome  world.  **  In  a  word,''  says  the  admiring  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  "  the  renowned  Walter,  the  Doubter,  who  bad 
•*  so  often  slumbered  with  his  contemporaries,  now  sl^pt  with 
**  his  fathers,  and  Wilhelmus  Kieft  governed  in  bis  steaa.'' 
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The  "Fim  Part  of  Mr.  David  Booth's  "  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,"  is  now  in  the  Press.  The  same  Gentleman  is  also 
preparing  for  publication,  a  work  to  be  entitled,  "  The  Morality  of  Nature 
compared  witn  that  of  Religious  Systems,  and  with  the  Doctrines  of  Mo- 
dern Pliilu!50|4iere," 

A  History  of  the  British  Empire^  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  I,  to  the 
Restoration^  with  an  I  n  trod  action ,  tracing  the  Progfess  of  Society^  and  of 
the  Constitution,  from  the  Feudal  Times  to  the  oiwntiig  of  the  History,  and 
including  a  particular  Exaitiinntion  of  Mr*  Hume's  Statenienti  rulatlve  lo 
the  Chmcter  of  the  Englifih  Government,  By  George  Brodie,  Esq-  Advo* 
cate. 
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Mr.  John  Bowring  has  in  the  Press  a  Volume  of  Translations  from  the 
Russian,  wiA  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Language  and  Poetical  Litera- 
ture of  Russia. 
Favourite  of  Nature ;  a  Novel,  in  3  vols.  12mo. 

Mr.  Bucke's  long-expected  wcvk  on  the  ''  Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  iS^ti^- 
limities  of  Nature,*  will  he  puhlished  in  Fehruary.  This  work  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  juc^ent  of  several  eminent  Characters,  previous  to  its  heing 
put  to  press ;  all  of  whom  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  dis- 
plays of  reading  and  observation  that  has  appeared  for  the  last  forty  years. 
The  entire  work  has  heen  written  con  amore,  and  Nature  is  said  to  he  il- 
lustrated in  a  manner  so  peculiar,  that  she  may  be  said  almost  to  speak  a 
new  language. 

Mrs.  Williams,  Author  of  the  Summary  Method  of  Reading,  and  oiher 
useful  works  upon  Education,  will  publish  soon.  Conversations  on  Engli^di 
Grammar,  in  a  Series  of  FamiUar  Dialogues  between  a  Mother  and 
her  Daughter ;  in  which  are  introduced  the  various  Rules  of  Grammar,  and 
explained  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  the  attention  of  Children,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  convey  to  their  minds  dear  and  comprehensive  ideas  oi  the 
general  principles  of  Language. 

A  small  work  to  be  entitled.  The  Mental  Calculator,  a  Compendium  of 
eondse  but  general  Rules  of  easy  solution,  on  various  useful  and  interesting 
Problems  in  Astronomy,  forming  an  Epitome  of  the  Elements  of  that  Science; 
to  which  is  annexed,  A  Guide  to  the  Constellations ;  by  Mr.  Lovekin. 

Dr.  Mavor  has  corrected  through  the  press,  the  Tenth  Edition  of  hU 
Eton  Latin  Grammar,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

Mr.  Price,  Surgeon  and  Electrician,  has  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for 
publication.  An  Essay  on  the  Medicid  Application  of  Electricity  and  G^- 
▼anism. 

In  the  Press,  a  Second  Edition  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  Translation  of  Alfieri's 
Tragedies  ;  to  which  wUl  be  addad,  Memoira  of  th«  Life  and  Writings  of 
Amen, 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  4if  Alfieri^  in  on^  volume  lltoo^  with 
jiis  portrait,  finely  engraved  by  Cooper, 
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A  Narrative  of  Travels  In  Northern  AMca^  ttom  Tripoli  to  Motiraook^ 
the  capital  of  Fezzan,  and  from  thence  to  the  Southern  Extremity  of  that 
King^m,  in  1818, 19^  20;  with  Geographical  Notice!  of  Bondan,  of  the 
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The  Rev.  J.  B.  Sumner  is  printing  in  an  octavo  volume,  a  Series  of  Ser- 
mons on  the  Christian  Faith. 

Mr.  Wolstenhobne  Parr  will  soon  publish  the  iPhilosophy  of  Painting. 
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In  the  press.  Metrical  L^ends  of  Exalted  Characters.  By  Joanna  Baillie. 

Captain  Parry's  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North-west  Passage,  in 
1819  and  1820,  will  be  published  this  month. 

Mr.  Nichds  is  preparing  for  publication.  Queen  Elizabetli*s  Entertun- 
ment  by  tiie  Countess  of  Derby,  at  Harefield  Place,  in  1602i 

Jn  ihe  press,  a  Memoir  of  the  Operations  of  the  British  Army  in  tndla> 
in  1817-&-9.    By  Lieutenan^^Colonel  Bladcer. 

J.  S.  Stanhope  has  in  the  press,  Olympia,  or  Topography  lUustrative  of 
the  actual  State  of  Olympia  and  Elis. 

In  the  press.  Letters  addressed  to  a  Young  Physician :  containing  remarks 
on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  commonly  tenned  Nervous ; 
ahistrated  with  cases.    By  Donald  M'Leai^j  M.D. 
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Art.  I. — ANAAEKTA  'EAAHNIKA  MEIZONA,  sive  Collectanea 
Grceca  Majora,  Ad  ttsum  Academicce  Juventutis  accommodata. 
Cum  Notis  PMlologicis^  quas  artim  collegit^  partim  sci'ipsit 
Georgius  Dunbak,  a.  M.  Socius  Kegiae  Societatis  Edinen- 
sis;  et  in  Academia  Jacobi  VI.  Scotoruoi  Regis  Litt.  Gr. 
Prof.  Tomus  III.  Complectens  Excerpta  ex  duobus  prin- 
cipibus  Oratoribus  et  variis  poetis,  atque  in  duas  partes  divisus. 
Londini,  Baldwin  &  Co.     1819.    Pp.  880.     8vo- 

It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  while  philosoJ)hy  and  gene- 
ral literature  have  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  coi^siderable 
and  acknowledged  success,  the  science  of  Philology,  more  parti- 
cularly as  it  relates  to  the  critical  investigation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  the  illustration  of  their  Respective  writer^, 
has  comparatively  made  small  progress  among  us.  However  we 
may  account  for  this  fact,  it  cannot  surely  be  ascribed  to  a  warit 
of  taste  for  classical  literature,  as  the  authors  of  Greece  and 
Rome  have  long  held  an  important  place  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  our  most  elegant  writers,  from  Buchanan  dbwn  to 
the  present  time,  have  sh^iwn  themselves  familiar  with  their  pro- 
ductions. Perhaps,  then,  some  more  plausible  reasons  for  the 
deficiency  may  be  found  in  the  nature  of  our  literary  and  other 
establishments.  The  general  condition  of  our  teachers  is  Iab6- 
rious,  without  being  lucrative ;  the  higher  situations  are  but 
few,  and  in  some  measure  of  the  same  description,  scarcely  hold- 
ing forth  an  adequate  reward  to  superior  attainments;  those 
situations  again  are  still  fewer  in  which  men  of  learning  can  de- 
vote themselves  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  to  the  study  of  the 
classics;  while  their  numerous  avocations,  and  the  quantity  of 
original  composition  to  be  furnished  by  our  clergy,  and  some 
other  literary  characters,  have  made  them  necessarily  consider 
such  pursuits  as  subordinate,  or  merely  preparatory  to  the  du- 
ties of  their  res})ective  professions.  Thus  we  can  reckon  up  few 
Scottish  critics  on  the  Latin  language ;  and  we  know  of  no  anr 
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notator  oa  the  Greek  classics,  nor  indeed^  ivith  the  cpcception  of 
Monbpddo,  Blackwall,  and  Moore,  any  individual  of  conse- 
quence who  has  written  expressly  on  Grecian  literature,  prior 
to  the  author  o^  tW  Collectanea^  used  In  di^  metropofit^n  Upir 
versify. 

But  while  we  would  willingly  g^ve  to  the  alleviating  or  c%r 
pUpatory  considerations,  now  mentioned^  all  the  weight  which 
they  jn^  justly  merit,  wr  qannot  hplp  animadverting  a.  little 
upon  t^e  slovenly  manner  in  which,  tUl  of  late,  Greek  was  gep^ 
rally  tanght  in  our  public  seminaries^  Though  introduced  into 
this  country  about  llirce  centuries  ag*>,  and  since  that  lime  regu- 
larly taught  ill  our  universities,  its  appearance  in  our  schools  is 
comparatively  of  recent  date ;  and  even  in  the  universities  them- 
selves, so  little  zeal  seems  to  have  been  shewn  for  its  cultivatkiu, 
and  the  mode  of  teaching  it  was  so  superficial,  that,  prior  to  the 
time  of  Dr.  Moore,  there  were  no  public  monuments,  either  of 
their  leatiiing  or  their  diligence.  Till  Professor  Dalzel  puhlislied 
his  Collectanea,  we  possessed,  %vc  may  saieJy  say,  no  class-book^ 
by  which  the  students  could  Ik?  initiated  into  the  principles  of 
the  language,  except  the  Granrmar  and  Lexicon,— and  we  are 
sure. that  the  student  had  nothing  beyond  viva  tfoc^ instruction:?, 
for  ont  or  iwQ  sessiona,  mid  the  miserable  aid  of  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, by  whidi  be  could  cither  conquer  the  difficulties  of  th^ 
qriginajj  or  be  assured  that  his  interpretation  in  disputed  cases 
was  in  accordance  with  the  genius  and  idicm  of  the  language^ 
deduced  from  the  practice  of  the  best  writers.  Fardier,  in  esti- 
mating the  nierits  of  the  plan  which  that  excellent  scholar  adopted 
ill  conductitig  the  education  of  his  pupils,  while  we  giv^  all  di^e 

};)raise  to  t]ie  candour,  learning,  and  seeal  which  eminently  qual- 
ified hiin  to  display  the  beauties  of  Grecian  literature  in  their 
most  engaging  forni^  truth  c^^mpels  us  to  admits  that  durii^g 
his  professorship,  there  was  no  elementary  work  which  coiitained 
a  sj^stexnatic  \iewof  tlie  syntax  and  idiom  of  the  language,:^lhat 
DO  exercises  were  prescribed  to  accustom  the  student  to  Gicek 
composition,^ — and  that  few  or  none  of  the  methods  were  }ised 

mm  ^l  tJ!i8  JPWS«ge^  ;botih  ^B^t'fli)^  i1ftq^r;fl. t  AfrtJ 
riod3»,UK)^  .th9Mg^i,>fipp9i5W^ij^,j»,  .fift^        ^fl'^^.^^PJ? 

thi?i^;^tftp4^c^,ftVithe^1inivjer«ty  *^jY^^^^ 
qqu-gpftipntjlf  pf  %' g&a^^  vete  t^^^^^ly  siQ)erficia(^  \,.^^ 
£|[«Qpe  w^f^e.i  ^^ahied  tcf .  gi|ve  a  sa^sfactory^  ^c^ount;  icit.  tHe 
origin qf  WP^fe^i^jy^QL ^Xffl^^ repcMcW  to acemim.degrfe Ju^, 
agaiti^.the,4^^i^  #t^r^tii;i^  of' Spo.tland ;  and  which  are  stjl 
occasionally  thrown  out,  though  the  circumstances  are  in  .many 
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cases  completely  altered,  and  tliough  the  present  state  of  etesbi« 
cal  education  in  this  metropolis  may  bear  comparison,  we  wilt 
vefiiture  to  say,  widi  that  in  England,  or  in  any  otli^r  coun- 
try in  Europe.  In  the  High  Sdhcxd,  iat  example,  there  is  now 
not  only  more  attention  paid  to  the  Latin  authors,  and  to  Latin 
cbmposition,  both  in  prose  and  rerse ;  but  the  study  of  Greek 
has  been  more  closely  attended  tq,— *its  grammar  is  taught  iM% 
greater  accuracy ,*^the  Collectanea  K^ora  is  read,— ^«uid,  at  1^ 
amnaid  examination,  we  hare  seen  many  schblars  in  the  Rectctt''^ 
class,  profess  acquaintance  with  the  greater  part,  some  ^veti 
with  the  whole  of  the  IKad.  Ntnr  is  the  degree  of  improvement 
less  remdrkaide  in  the  literary  classes  of  owr  Univeirsity,  in  which 
Aie^reek  and  Latin  knguages  are  taught  with  the  utmost  ac- 
curacy  and  care ;  wh^ie  every  u^nl  or  necessary  asmstance  is  |^o^ 
vided  fbr  accelerating  the  proficiency  of -the  student,  and  truning; 
him  up  to  habits  of  ptelologieid  andy^s,  thrmigh  an  Intimacy 
%Ith  theanost  celebroted  writers  of  antiquity;  and  where  bei* 
led  to  phyosophioal  views  of  iiiertUiuiv  in  idl  its  Afferent  bran^es; 
by  numerous  exerdsea  on  the  structure  of  the  language,  both  in 
prose  aitd  verse,  as  well  as  translirtioiis,  critieisn^  and  Assays  on 
€t  variety  of  important  subjects.  We  may  add,  that  there^  nr^ 
iHtmerbu^  icademiei^botii  public  and  private,  besides  the  ottver 
timversitie!^,  our  county  scmols,  and  not  a  few  narodital  sehooH 
vtL  "which  the  Gt^k  and  Latin  classics  are  ^rxpA  well,  ain^  to'a 
dtmnierafole  extent.  -^' 

*  We  a^i^drt,  therefore,  without  fear  of  deleetion  iii  tm^^^^ 
^IM  ci^»tlcalttterafture  is  greathr  np6n  the  inorek^  ih  tbi^  edMW 
ti:^;'  and  wUIb  i^  Weat  the  linpartial  to  satMy  tfieteelvi^  ^ 
th^fflM^'Vy^  taab^'exfamidktion,  before  dbey  ttc^ito^kse  inr'ceit 
tM^'i^^tiR:^ilrdM^iidpres^t^  to  wMch  we'  i^w  }m^4^ 
*fert;  W^ll  itobrtiibe  j^rfriotit  to  continue  to  support  4he  lit^ft. 
kfV  fehkttcJW  Jtnff  tlief  puWfc  and  private  instftutittwdf  ^billr 
-if^^a^'^W^Ht  £fncbtnrag^m»it  whidi  their  teeeH^ne^  iSMstte^^ 
And  *i^hibHvttiJe'ii^st'iiHerei^s  dF  the  )tmtkg  generotidn  imperiU!iy^ 
lyreqUite. '*-**"^""    ""'  '••''"••■     •  •"^'     •  • '^  -  . '-    --. -.^co 

'^  NM#i%{d&lSihdif^^  ift^  'dejfect:^  dii'eMy  uTIttaed  'to  in  tbe^^bO^ 

1^  <i^ipr^'t!h#r^r^^ 

ib^'fj^f^bfmlii^ibiiMM  ahd'ti»'«ie*iifpiiit^'«r. 

f^hidn^  itf'komee^h^tbk^t^tr^^  A«4tripdi>ttet^^t'wii 

gmned  by  tii^  yiMtalSkM&t  tHe  'COUtmim  MritirVi  a^' thi 
mo  %lume^  6f  the  Mt^ci^ai  It  was  «JriSiaiiev*iiriit  .^tokioe* 
a^A^^hfthistdomitry,  and  of  the  utmost  pifactifctf^itti%V^ftr, 
whikit  is  the  object  of  ifchese  piiblhsatioh^to  pitA^«ot^'th^»e&d!$r 
t^the^ns^age,  by attenfditg  to  it^  peeufiarrules  Juid idioms^ 
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and  to  exhibit :  to  the  student  a  selection  of  such  passages  as  » 
shall  at- once  aid  him  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language  in  its  ' 
purity,  and  give  him  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  works  which' 
it  contains,  it  enabled  the  professor  to  bring  together  and  con- : 
d^nse  into  a  small  space,  a  greater  variety  of  critical  and  archaeo- 
logical knowledge  than  he  could  possibly  have  accomplished  by  > 
commenting  on  the  entire  works  of  particular  authors ;  and  in . 
addition  to  the  purest  text,  which  is  always  adopted  in  it,  this, 
selected  annotation  is  expressly  accommodated  to  the  progress: 
which  the  student  is  supposed  to  have  made.  To  the  ability- 
displayed  in  the  preceding  volumes,  then,  their  acknowledged- 
usefulness,  and  the  consequent  extent  of  their  circulation^  we 
ascribe  much  of  the  rapid  progress  which  classical  literature  ha& 
lately  made  in  this  country ;  and  we  indulge  the  hope,  that  from  > 
the  excellent  elementary  works  which  Professor  Dunbar  has  put- 
into  the  hands  of  students,— ^from  the  scientific  manner  in  whichi 
it  is  now  taught,  and  the  comparative  facility  and  accuracy  with 
which' it  may  be  acquired,  joined  to  juster  views  of  its  import- 
ance, and  the  increasing  demand  for  it^  in  teachers,  the  oppro* 
brium  which  has  been  somewhat  untenderly  heaped  upon  us 
will  speedily  be  removed.        . 

The  volume  which  has  given  occa^on  to  these  remarks,  pro* 
fesses  to  be  a  continuation  of  that  plan  which  Professor  Dalzel 
adopted  in  forming  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  Major  a.  The 
reasons  for  undei-taking  it,  assigned  by  the  editor,  appear  to  uS' 
quite  satisfactory ;  and,  generally  speaking,  its  contents- are  such 
as  we'  should*  Hke  to  see  in  the  hands  of  young  men  who  arc^- 
nishing  their  classical  studies  in  the  University^  and  are  destined, 
aS  most  of  our  students  are,  to  active  and  literary  professions* 
The  pieces  which  thei  Professor  hais  chosen,  are  as  follows:— 
The  Oration  of  j^schdces  against  Ctesif)honj  and  the  Defence  of 
Demosthenes ;  two  Tragedies  of  JSschylus — Prometheus  Vino- 
tus,  and  the  Seven  against  Thebes;  the  Phil«xrtftes  of  Sopho- 
cles ;  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  ^  and  the  Nubes  and  the  Plutus 
of  Aristophanes.  ... 

We  own  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  CEdipus  Co- 
loneus  subiitituted  instead  of  the  'Pbiloctetes ;  both  because  we 
think  it  the  finest  of  Sophocles'  tragedies,  and  because  it  com- 
pletes the  tfaglt;  bi^ory  of  €Edipus,(of  which  the  former  part 
only  is  contained  in  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  inserted  by  Profes- 
sor Dalzel  in  a  fcn-mer  volume.  Waring,  however,  these  two 
constderations,  we'Uave  no  objections  to  the  Philoctetes,  well  re- 
membering with  -  -what  )avidity  .we  sought  for  it  in  our  youthful 
days,  on  seeing  it  mentioned  in  Dr.  •  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments-,  Part  I.- Sect.  ii.  Chap.  1^' in  terms  of  such  high  ap- 
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probation.  The  Prometheus  VinctUs,  and  the  Sevra  against. 
Thebes,  are  rather  distinguished  for  their  poetic  than  their  tra- 
gic merit;  and  we  should  have  preferred  to  them  the  Choe- 
phorfe  and  the  Agamemnon-^the  ibrmer,  because  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  finished  dramatic  performance,— and  the 
latter,  beciause,  while  it  may  be  considered  as  the  best  of  the 
pdrformances  of 'iEschyluB,  it  would  have  furnished  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  student  who  has  leisure,  of  comparing  the  merit  of 
this  tragedy  with  that  of  the  -same  name  of  Seneca  in  Latin, 
and  that  of  Thomson  in  English.  Nothing  perhaps  serves  bet- 
ter than  such  comparisons'  to  open  the  mind  of  the  student,-— to 
furnish  him  with  tnaterikls  tor  thought,— to  quicken  his  powers 
of  observation, — ^^to  improve  his  taste,  and  sharpen  his  critical 
faculties.  A  similar  reason  might  have  induced,  us  to  select  the 
Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  as  the  same  subject  has  been  handled, 
though  in  a  very  different  style,  both  by  Seneca  and  Racine. 
In  tlie  Alcestis,  nowever,  we  have  some  exquisite  specimens  of 
the  tragic  genius  of  Euripides;  and  that  play  seems  to  have  n 
so/rt  bf  claim  on  the  attention  of  Scotsmen,  from  the  poetic  La» 
tih  tratlislation  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  Buchanan.  The 
Nubes  and  the  Plutus  are  selected  with  judgment,  as  being  the 
most  celebrated  specimens  of  the  comic  genius  of  Aristophanes, 
ifitnd  surely  nothing  can  be  better  fitted  for  the  student  of  ora- 
tory, than  the  speeches  of  -ffischmes  and  D^moirthenes  on  the 
ttemorable  subject  of  the  Crawriy  which  are  justly  held  forth 
among  the  veW  noblest  specimens  of  the  art. 

Having'  made  these  general  remarks,  we  proceed  to  tlie  exa» 
mination  of  what  is  more  particularly  our  author's  own  in  the 
volume  before  us,  and  to  determine  with  what  ability  and  judg-f 
inent  he  has  elucidated  the  difficulties  in  the  several  pieces  which 
he  hds  phosen  for  the  subject  of  his  annotations.  . 

The  first  piece  that  detours  is  the  speech  of  ^Eschines  against 
Ctesi'phon.  The  notes  on  it  are  preceded  by  a  condensed,  but 
spirited  abstract  of  the  life' of  iEschines,  from  which,  as  a  very 
fair  specimen,  both  of  the  Professor'^s  Latinity,  and  his  talent 
for  characterizing  the  genius  of  his  Greciaii  authors,  we  make 
the  folloti^ing  quotation,  trhicb^  we  thiok,  will  be  acceptable  to 
Jtnany  of  our  readfet*s.   '  '    '  »  '  .     - 

-  ^  Fuk  ^scfaini  isrfgemfim'od  dieetiduffli  natuBB?  pnesidiis  munitum^  dara 
et  fionora  vox^  xnemoria  tenax,  et  corpus  et  fades  yenustftf  Nee  defuerunt 
ei  doctrina  rc^ruxQque  sdentia  et  Grsecorum  suique  temporis  historic  cogni- 
tio.  Dic^o  prs^terea  est  elegans,  copiosa,  dilucida,  et  nonnunquam  altius 
cxsurgit.  Non  illi  quidem  erat  eadem  vis  et  animi  impetus  ac  Demosthenic 
iion  S6CU1I1  rapit,  et  quotunque  velit  auditores  ducit,  sed  leniore  more  ince- 
dit  €t  quoddftm  omamentmn  et  dignitatem  semper  pre  se  fert.  Idem  narrar 
tiofm  lu^^qjbjita  ct  viyid^  ei^lUt^  r^tiones  bene  dispositas  profert,  ^er^m^n^ 
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^t»  tit  MAteiifllUnim  varittftte  abaiulaA ;  ct  d  mlniui  fusm  riiima^  te^ 
ijl^bibta  dedittfs  eamt,  peiie  perfeotm  mAiar  dioeretuv/'  ^    ' 

' DM'Atbt  note  i»  exitvaeted  fnun  the  annotadoiw  of  Dar.  Tigr^ 
lor: '  II  ieontiimi  a  distinct  ooeomt  of  the  sidijeet  im  di^iite^. 
and  the  grounds  on  which  ^schines  Had  accused  Ctmjphcm^. 
Wb  tttft  oftlv  hffUy  apf>i0¥e  of  the  intvoductioii  of  thisTWialde 
ikite,  but  msh  4Mnr  auoior  had  so  iar  improYod  upoa  the  piaUiof^ 
hb'fiedecemot^  as  to  have  ff,yea  us  io  Latina  jninute  mudjFip 
*  of  ilii9^  and  the  fbUoiwing  oration.  Be^des  that  nothing  oontrs^ 
but«9  taovti  to  unfold  the  Boaami^  of  a^imter  of  eminene^  tfan 
ft <deaf  ocAoejptioa  of  the  object  he  has  in  viewv  audi  auwa^ 
lyiAs-wofild  faAve  a  pow^erful  tendcnogr  to  excito  die  'intesestGif 
Ae^tudent^  aad  to  h^  Iiim  in  fbrmxi^  a  just  opinion  4xb;  the 
fttit:^^^  aild  in  judging  of  the  <otnpaiatnre  abiliti»  o^  tfafiontt. 
tbrn:   •.  ■  .  '.,  ^iti    ;•  1- 

'  Fdsfilng  ov^  tbt^ntenne^tenotesy  which  afford  poooCof  thief 
Pl^j^ascAr^s  judgMefltand  oritical  lussuracy,  we-  come -to  AatitS' 
pj^lOfH.  wfatee^  though  be  has  shesm  abiKty  in  eai:;4ainiQ|^: 
thdt  dtteure  jpassage,  he  appears  to  us,  iu  comneadng  on  ibift 
ttiatlftlation  of  the  WOlds  aXX'  wx  dy$unHtfy  iav  rtg  vtu^  dm^pilf 
mShtfi^  Ac  not  to  have  brought  out  die  aaeatnns  wkih  aliffisicail^ 
<kltrnete.  This  pAit  of  the  passage  is  evidenUy  a  q^ialificoliattt 
4^'^ki  prifeeding>  c{ueBtiaii9*><  m»x  )a^<  faori^uiirc<^^-«*^^fape>iil»i 
lit^beti  then  amfaitidus  c£  nodi8tinction9^«*i#<^«ttvu  9^-^*^^)fl^ 
aiSriKliy  they  aSNu^^-t^xx'  ^  dfomKntf  k»>TH  ^  fdtmi  p4  adiMfn^ 
•<  but  they  «e  not  satiifi^''<~they  think  it  w^a  sntfiflient 
gfdiind  for  distfaMdmw*-^*  that<>ne  of  th^  nnndDec<daea^fii- 
ing"  wMig,^— ^their  crilerion'isr  of  a  higher  order,  tbojJF  Jtefpnt^m- 
pcMitiv^  ludbetmisi  claim ;  not  «^  their  ambition  is  of  a  aioddrala^ 
s^lL^  &>X  kofiH  ^fUjMgtwfn  Tui^wm^'^^  whereas,  on  .the  oth^ri 
hiemd,  if  any  one  is  culpable^  they  punish  .hiau^ .  sThia)  iac 
lOt  brooghtHHUFaid  to  shew,  that  ^^to  vepuess  crime/*  «rato> 
pflMiih  a  criminal,  evea  one  of  their  owu  number^  is  la  prat^C 
thedi;^  of  the  Areopi^g^s,  hut  to  shew  by  what  jiist  ciitenii' 
they  conceived  true  distinction  to  be  estimated^,  and  toroontfaat 
the' severity  of  theic  judgment  of  it,  with  the  plainest  pindples 
of  Ihie^HUUMm-^  U  b/Mt%gat  fjhvtgtf  .ssptpugH  Tiiis  appeam  to  us  te 
be' the  scope  of  the  passage^  Andi^^^we^uhdei^i^taiidtfae  Piofea- 
aoRrVlai^age,  w^  do  not  think  be^  jbas  beneexpcessed  (Umssif' 
wftfa  hi» usual  aoenraey.  •     ;/ 

The  only  emendation  that  the  Professor  has-madd  on  tbi»iota»> 
ttdii,  which  we  ai^e  inclined  to  di^te,  is  that  in  note  84,^2* 
There  seems:  to  be  no  neoes^y  for  changing  ^  into  ^  sa  the- 
ifipefffe<a  J^/Mitv  iiiipltel;,  that  the  assemblies,  which  began  to  he 
hfijd  aft^r  this  feast  of  Bacchus,  were  not  yet  broken  up;  and 
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ibafaj^tkkkdoen  iu>l  alwfiysiDprk  oppaiUion,  but  ^oioyptinies 
only  a  connsclian^  or  trwmtkm*  We  would  tberefor^.i^dopt 
TojrJor^s  readiw,  and  traaslaite  the  yatgnrft  4l^%  ^^  Whea^ifrel 
fiaiie^e  fesUvafnf  Bacchua  ww  past,  aad  tha  MmmbUtn  wjstq 

>  I«;pBga  8$»  mto  S,  velia^a  aQ  attempt  to.^pl^a  ^.vfv^jc  4i£r 
fleult  pfMMge  Tbe  Ce^t  *  U  ei^d9iit}y  corrupted^  /Md  |)/9«v.evaiK 
ilB^mous  the  eioe&datioiis  may  be>  ¥«t  in  tb^  4bWM«  ^f;  M^'^ 
am  Qodd.  to  aoraodtt  Ae  mtopoaad  altaraliopfii  ev^  ^Qwd  ]>^i* 
lok]g^lwiUbeaIowiByittl£nffh»aBseBtUitiiero^  Thec^iftal^pi^ 
tUsfMmge  /a  dgoumataage  n&cii  peoulitf ly  alnidlm  tba  bouipdj^ 
<of  critical  cDMndatbn^  as  it  faaa  oeea  cuwit^d  404  ^liticified  by 
die  jpoungcr  Fliiiy>  i^one  jreadiag  /ia  ^WMftotitUoil  tbp  Jm^  W 
that  ia  the  combioo  tfdidniifc.  Om  thos  ^iBlM^y  /top,  0W7  ci;iti(; 
that  has  attempted  it  lias  hid^erto  fidled.  ISvea  die  ix^nioiiiii 
Baisfce,  wbom  aid  person^ tbsK  know  ins  tamper  wiU>smp^t*of 
tte  easily  miatmstiag  IbaahiUties,  baa  tkAAS  axpw^Sfd  bmMf  1?^ 
i^BefeiBg:  itr  .^^  I^iciitt  biiae:  ab  intcapratibMA  prA  d««fe|atQ  ide^, 
aitfkm^  ego  upmqne  necesse  liabeo  .ut  oMciamataip  .^t^io^u^re. 
Auoqao  me  verto,  mhil  expedio.^  This  pMnge^ .  hQwe^^r^^  JPr<H 
ABaorXtanbarhas  tbe  mmai  of  rendenulg.  iolelli^ky  -wd ,n^ 
sindBgtitagpad  Gmk,  with  oidV'two;dt2&akirat»i>ns.  ^  %'t1^^, 
ittnopwl  iMwf  t<»ia  altiatbiir^iriiiw  b9tb<.yitb>)he. 

s^ntttx-and  the  scope, o£liie  passsge^.  siidd§fiwMiQi^^ 
ifym^    'X9  thkeiMidatioii,  weaae  per&ctly  adllii^^.t^  stibijhergkj^^ 
.amihe  Inast  inotnipuftaiid  pjlaHBifate  that  has  yai  »|yes?)f(i^.  i..  f   ' 

iSfspessbg  <ib^  wewiooM'meraly  siigg6sty(»  QsteS^^  3t  tfa^  f^v. 
^9iiMp  cbI{^  w^t  •  be  mo0e  hiqppily  reodared,  :^'  tnr  Ji  jQ9aiple|a 
tmAattk.bw^  tillage ;  iiw  note  38y  1,  ,that  it  nvigibt  Ik  iipprov^ 
eddby  a>ii40ve  literal,  itranslatioii,  thu%^<  Wjiosoevi^r  a9eya^i|g. 
laen-fiiB  tbe'secoodijufiSfi^f  i/a^  are  stxteeii  yeim^pldinpr^nd  ikf^ 
iainaSe  4fi^^  ^we^we^  sui{iri0ed.the  i^^iaapleaiiidpiHpulai;  tl&i^^\\  vfih 
t^mdeti  did  .£iotacciiii  as.a. better  tcawbuiop of .x^igwcqywgi \  than 
thaft^  of  <^  pteaea  notjbeii^  ^llad  ii|),^  sqpcciaUy  as  it  is  h^xje  us^d 
AMxeCsrcooe  to AH^amiy.         a 

>IiraptQ58y  L  .a>JJ  IfMqtMVH  mi^  iaj4piQrad«g^  which  we  Irans- 
lat^f  <^  butwbefla  you  have^Mtained true. fartituda,  then  askfa- 
vemrs  of  tbe  peoj^ei;^  iA¥e/<sdailBefy  ;5eeidie'peQessity  of  the  Prey 
Ashop'b  pJDcfa^  jtf^  ^M^co^tf^y  iXfac^iilp  gov^vqs  ^d^e.  gani^ 

five,  and  the  words  admit  of  a  literal  tranalatkHi^  wbifib  p^ecVi 
Jji^apnea  with  tbe  SGopaiaf  the  pasfiagB^. 

^  Ixk  note  fiD,  1.  we  diink  the  FrafesBorhsa  shewa^  at  otiae  his 
aoatcaiess,  and  his  knowledge  of  Giaek^  in*  restoring.,  a  past 
«5a||e  OQ  which  the  lejoned  and  iBgemdas.Dn  Taylor  ^lad  fi^led^ 
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960     '  Dunbar's  Addition  to  ike  CoUecicmea  Majora,    MAkcH, 

The  justness  of  his  arrangement'  will  strike  every  one  who  is  at 
all  accustomed  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language. 

In  note  81,  8;  we  have  an  excellent  vindication  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  some  sentences  in  the  comrton  editions  of  Demos- 
thenes against  the  objections  and  representations  of  Dr.  Taylor 
and  others.  As  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  observations  of 
the  Professor,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  note  it- 
self,  which  we  dtce  sure  they  will  find  quite  satisfactory.  The 
criticism  on  crap'  aura  ra  adfr.rifjMray  is  equally  ingenious  and  acc\i^ 
rate. 

In  note  94,  6.  we  are  presented  with  a  specimen  of  the  man, 
ner  in  which  the  Profei^sor  construes  his  sentences,  and  we  take 
notice  of  it  because  we  think  his  mode  of  arrangement  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  particles,  though  supported  by  the  example  of 
bis  predecessors,  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  accuracy  of  his  views 
on  that  subject.  They  seem  not  to  distinguish  between  arrang- 
ing in  the  order  of  syntax,  and  in  the  order  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  arrangement  of  syntax,  though  it  may  often  be 
feeble,  inharmonious,  and  quite  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  oratory,  is  at  least  agreeable  to  the  idiom  of  the  language. 
But  we  are  tdd  to  arrange  ft  sentence  in  the  following  manner — 
ya^  syu^  &c.  It  is  certainly  equally  simple,  while  v^  avoid  that 
glaring  violation  •  of  this  position  of  the  particle  ya^,  to  say  lycu 
yai  ufw.  That  this  is  not  a  typographical  error,  or  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  but  their  usual  practice,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
other  cases  where  similar  particles  occur.  Vide  Collect.  Min. 
et  Maj.  I.  and  II.  passim  vol.  III.  88, 2.  89, 6.  lOS,  5.  ^gco/jjxorww 
oJa,  for  c)(t  'TS'jrotTiTuyrcav^  &C. 

Note  10^,  2.  While  we  admit  that  the  article  is  often  used  in 
Homer  instead  of  the  pronoun,  we  cannot  see  the  force  of  the 
iProfessor'^s  remark  here ;  ro  is  the  larticle  before  vfini,  used  as  an 
indeclinable  word;  the  orator  had  just  pronounced  the  words 
ifji^ztg  w  'A^vatot  with  great  emphasis,  and  to  explain  himself  far- 
ther, he  says,  ro  6*\jfisig  wccv  ikrta^  n^v  'ffokiv  Xsyu^  "  when  I  mention 
the  word^cm  (ro  ufietgy)  I  mean  the  state."  There  appears  to  be  no 
necessity  for  resorting  to  its  original  power  as  equivalent  to  rouro, 
either  in  this  sentence  or  in  the  following,  in  106, 4.  109,  2.  i2:<, 
1.  124f  4. 

'  In  note  111,  2.  the  Professor  has  given  an  accurate  transla- 
tion of  the  passage ;  we  think  he  might  have  added,  by  way  of 
farther  explanation,  tljat  the  sentence  is  highly  oratorical,  and 
that  what  was  expressed  in  oig  ya^  o\jx  ly^-^aro  ro\j' *:rpoZov\iviiaTo;y 
i{5  emphatically  comprised  in  rouroig^  so  that  the  sentence  may  be 
JiteraJly  translated, «  for,  by  the  articles  of  the  decree  which  he  hasj 
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1821.       DxxnhafB  JddUion  to  the  ColUctanea  Mnjora.  2€l 

«  not  attacked,  6^  these  he  wMl  appear  a  Vile  calumniator  in  what 
«  he  does  attack.*' 

Note  114,  1 .     We  candidly  ackowledge  that  none  of  our  learn- 
ed author^s  notes  on  this  oration,  has  given  us  less  satisfaction 
than  that  on  which  we  are  about  to  commetit.     In  order  to  shew 
that  his  remarks  are  founded  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  pas- 
soge,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  sentence  in- which  it  oc- 
curs, consists  of  two  larger  members,  of  which  the  former  begins 
with  hxi  fjdv  liv,  &c.  and  the  latter  with  ou  h\  &c.     This  latter  one 
again  consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  the  former  begins  with  Jyw 
/w^,  and  the  latter  with  rfi  ^Xs/  ^,  &c.     This  subdivision  of  the 
second  member  the  learned  Professor  either  must  not  have  ob- 
served, which  we  think  is  singular,  or  objects  to  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the  orator.      But,  to 
perceive  that  such  an  objection  is  unwarranted,  we  need  only 
consider  the  scope  of  the  whole  passage.    Demosthenes  asks  the 
folbwing  question  at  his  antagonist,  «^  iGschines,  would  one  call 
"  you  the  enemy  of  the  state,  or  of  me  7^ — «  of  me  assuredly.** 
He  then  points  out  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  first,  in  letting 
slip  the  opportunity  when,  if  he  was  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor, 
he  might  have  brought  him  to  trial ;  and,  secondly,  in  attacking 
him  at  a  time  when  he  had  not  only  been  declai^  innocent  in 
every  step  of  legal  procedure,  but  when,  as  he  exultingly  says, 
the  state  had  been  more  or  less  benefited  by  the  glory  of  his  public 
achievements.  Demosthenes  therefore  begs  his  adversary  to  be  ware, 
lest,  under  pretence  of  being  hostile  to  him,  he  prove  in  reality  an 
-enemy  to  the  state.     The  contrast  is  certainly  between  Demos- 
thenes  and  the  state,  and  whatever  difficulty  or  inconsistency  may 
exist  in  the  latter  member  of  the  sentence,  the  Professor^s  expla- 
nation is  inadmissible,  until  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  iw^  which 
follows  Jy«  is  spurious.      But  in  case  we  have  failed  to  convince 
Mr.  Dunbar,  we  beg  that  he  vdll  again  subject  the  passage  to  a 
strict  examination ;  and  if  we  are  hoodwinked  oursaves,  that  he 
will  at  least  give  his  reasons  more  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  edi- 
tion.    We  agree  with  Reiske,  Taylor,  and  Harles,  in  thinking 
ayayjtjj  to  be  in  the  nominative. 

Beyond  this  note  there  is  nothing  in  which  we  materially  dif- 
fer from  the  learned  Professor  as  to  these  two  orations  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  strictures  we  have  occasionally  made,  and  which 
we  may  seem  to  have  extended  to  an  invidious  length,  we  can- 
not take  leave  of  the  notes  on  them,  without  recommending 
them  warmly  to  the  attention  of  the  student.  Our  author,^  in 
criticising  an  emendation  of  Reiske's  in  note  149,  3.  (for  which, 
by  the  way,  we  give  him  ample  credit,)  has  the  following  jus^ 
remark,  "ad  intelligendam  banc  nobilissimam  orationem,  non 
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9^      Diiiib9r>4A<Wa0rtaM^CS^^  MA«e9i 

<<M|umliii0Ui^€kaecae  pmtia  opw  eat,  aed,  quod  pkirkmov 
*^  prodest,  quadam  animi  solertta  ad  rationes  ei6equaMia9»<  sum^ 
^  disciplma  et  dioctrinfr  loomuQcta.'?  TJiat  our  Pxofcesor  hawi 
hm^lf  a  iu0t  pvffpartim^^  mm  ^^  cmim  sohrHOf''  as.  veil  as  o£ 
learwc^  ai)4.^ili8^ne«i  wejiaw  abiindwt proof;,  and  tocotopoK./ 
fiate  <MU9:  ri)fi«kni  for  )Jb^  abort  i»Qtke  we  bave  tdkra  of  (beae  ^cobn^ 
^aUeiit  i^d^.we  b^  Wve  Iq  ia^iiBe  dM»»«tbati  tbafiaia  safiRdy 
jn  idiinn^tkaUxpreWQOf  «n  iowlved  a«iraiQ0Meiit,flr  an  wmtuik 
ac^qitatxm  in  the  en^oal,  wbkli  die  PiofeMttr  basnot  8atafim». 
Ipi^y  e»laified,  ^  aa  aliaaioa .  tp  tbe  .^ivil  w.  miUtarj  instita^ 
^8  ctf'GjT^efiet  wbi^ktie  b09  PPi  UIu«tr«M»  «ilher  by  a»oi»> 
gioiiLnote^  by  aa  eiUvaft  fiq9q^.aom0.o9eM9£  iJmhiM^Qaamnmti^^ 
tox^  or  by  a refef^nca to^^Potter>GiMlL'A{ltiqtiilM;iidiat anaay^ 
^stiransIatH)^  effe  eqitt^G$eAy  mwff  itrnM».of  ^  Imol(^  apdialwi' 
€lp»epdatiom.<of  ft9ta]^iaM.od^  amn^rfecwatt  igtKwMaQof 
the  minutiae  of  the  Greek  partides,  are  poiixledrjQut»>imd  th&fnaNr 
9i^|e9i.preQt^^  ^>  tfaeir.  ofi^;^  |nomp^  ipd>tbatilihGi  wboioi^^ 
f^m  to  US  U>  IbfUi vby  H^  ^bat  ctaletf ^an^it  0p^i9fm«te^.^uinBbi 

met  n^^.   J  ;,  -.    .  ♦.        '•.-',    ;..    •  .— ..  ...»  ./iH.r«  iun^ 

l|jE^,n^pgti?ti(m9f.j^v0l4U»e^  ^        »    ui.i    *.?^ 

^.  For^^i^not  fu^QQunjIr  o/tb^iife  «f  Jl^byloib  JHrc(taiif(i»farlikf 
t^jifK^kpjE  pHr;^u$bav.  B9t;ir0  iieqae^  |bej«tti;aiicNKi8f«iiaii 
re^i1»  tp  faifi^  rc^m^k^  01^ tbe  obara^otev  of  .tbeiira^Bdiea  d ibafr> 
wjriter,  a^  we  4i9  M^  ir^polkot  to  JMMre  «Mn  iiidxnnia  mtbiaaimiinlbi 
judg^qent  fio4'«<seurAey #B^  x    'iuj^ilT 

Tiifiim :'  nee  tainen  aegandum  eist  eiim^.  dttm  gravis  et  subUoogif  ^^^'^  i^'tWHr; 
ttigidtim  et  obscurttin  evadere.  Chori  ejtu  canfti^,  camina  PitHjranimca. ' 
^««e  <aBqu4  ftd  soate  «Hatei&  i^^^^baat^  qtueqtte  verbis  paFtter  ae^btts  <^^*  ^ 
qtifn«.|^ki  attdaiaon^eind^  atabnttiiafiutvt*' '  ^^cltifi  «Mir  '^^ 
t^p^8lat)8giie..g|B%Tit«tis  qa^  ^MiM^  0|u£tmO<< 

pura  prior  ad  ret  n^tural£s>  altera  yq^or^/ai  ren^  em^ea^ji^.,, 
I)ertitiet.  Qties  atitem  sensus  et  aniinum  ^viier  coniihovere  i 
■aim  li^vbrnm  vi  Wd  ^i^^  iHustrat  ^kgetcpie.    Fabiilarani^^>afdoiie  i 

0kikiaOakmf^'Tajnxaia^  ''\ 

l^4sque  ^«loeia>  auj^]^  snovigue  cqMmAi  per.  anmea  OHUa<eseaoeHi' 
suBtinentqueji  ac  eAjsdemp^^  \d  m^  v^lpayof^oDportaoasxadibim^^ 
&ntentifle  quas  mis  tribuit^  e  pnilo|Sop^oniip^  prspipue  Jrythagors  doctn^ . 
p^eite  flUint ;  et  mores  tid  ea  tetofpor^  ^ccottimoaari  yidentur^  qoibus  botnii^ 
nidta»  et  fati  ei  idfene  cK^ibantaE^^eaQniBi^ti^'Tila  ikmiiiiie  p^  fiileittitim  sett 
ifbBi;  4ia(»iiiiii(ik<rl  la^oiw  agMaba^. .  Htnd  cffiane  iufnenatieqiie  persom^^ 
^parent,  nimc  grares  inimicitias  exero^t^^  nanoitafail^  i:ataii)q)ie  &^|n 
per  omnes  vices  colentes." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Greek  tragedies  have  been  illustrate^ 
bymen  of  the  greatest  learning  and  abihties^anda  few  of  tbemJajLe^ 
ly  by  Blomfieid,  Monk,  and  Elmsley,  and  some  Gorman  writers^. 
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wriint  k  might  be  ikougfat  tucoeediiig  eritics  oonld^  Utttemm'e 
ihait  Bsake  a  jtidiciims  selectkm  from  their  noteft,  tbe  Pmi^^^sor 
bmndiemi,  in  this  depflrtment  of  his  underuking)  an  extent  of 
JmniDgMoA  cntical  aocurney  which  do  him  great  iicmoiir,  wh^^ 
thegensffal  jmgteanB  of  the  noles  seema  tx)  oa  aueh,  tha%  w^e-  }MVi& 
vaoev  aeUom  fouod  it  necessarj  to  dilei?  in  opiaioA^Mi  MtifV. 
y  llnfMge  174^  and  line  49,  the  Pnofwior  jasiyy  diwselitflrfWM!!^ 
iheiitnBidatieii  of  Sdiuta  and  others.  Thediffioidty^'^^Mfieeivr; 
cQBttiata  in  asoerlaiiuiig  to  what  d/tttwu  l«^(d^  ought'  1^  relief. 
The  Ftofesaor  oonoeivea  it  is  to  Vulcan,  6m  being  tmderst(kid ; 
amA  that  .themea&ii^  i%  <<  Eveiy  thing  has  been  dt>ne  far  yM, 
a»iept)  to  ocHBidaMt  the  godB**^-i-You  hate  no  feaaon  ibr  cMn^ 
l^ml^  you  harre  obtalndl  ewery  tiling  except  auprtsme  pow^n 
Weateoiocaittv,  hoiwever,  tbatthbia|)erfeetiyimexoeptionaMe, 
*diiadaed  Ibe  ^m^enesa  of^  die  oirigittal  leaves  room  for  aome 
imifty  of  «xptanatioii^ 

^ijlapage  176,  JitteM,  100^  We  M)pit»v^of 'the  ftepttmtioli  M^^ 
laMOJay  aad^iciMv^  and  Aiok  it  «i|tially  jnsC  and  higenibua ;  btitf 
ifj^porao  <or  oriorcpp^ara  t^  be  in  Uiia  paasAg^  a 'mo^e  natutal 
translation  of  imt^Xou  than  inpmger€y  if  it  can  be  mippoited.  ' 

iiErtg8^196,  line  1  Ifti  Netwidurtttndhig  the  jfnrelftTence  wMch 
the  English  critics  shew  for  orXMA^ao,  ifisteieddf  ^e^oM^akfj^;  andt 
thfe  vttmot  that  BbnttMd  has  made,  to  prc^ve  it  analogous  in 
iteifcnDaftMii  to*ittftrtt^u^  ^t^^uj^^^  &c;  we  thilik  tb^  Professof"  bAV 
dcoQie  weHiiUfssttaiilg  it  toita  ufiiuat  crirtbogni^hy,' and  id  dedtic^^ 
idgili^amn  ita  tme  oii^  4m(  and  irXbifft^  imtead  of  «  stud  rX^^^l 
That  the  analogy  according  to  which  the  formation  o^lMs  wotd  has^ 
beav^guided,  is  sanctioned  by  the  genius^  of  the  language,  he^  has 
8h<^n,  by  i!|rrefragabl6  prooren  such  as  a^aUtw  for  awfioKKw^  4^ 
§atm  ibr  cbm$cum,  ifi^nm  for  iutfommy  &c.  &c«  $  and  till  Mr.  JB^om* 
fi^ld.caa  |woife  either  that  ^  haa  been  itawrted,  id  other  wends 
farmed  oooonlinjj^'to  die  aiialo|^y  he  has  adopted,  or  aCtoUM  for 
iti'ifds^tidn  in  this  wotd,  and  m  no  other  of  that  class,  the  Pro* 
fieisb^^s  opinion^  which  is  in  favour  of  the  common  orthography^ 
must  be  adhered  to  by  every  candid  inquirer*  We  would  t:ali 
th<^  attention  of  the  studbnt  to  a  vainame  remark  at  the  end  of 
thiasote,  viz.  ^  thatthe  compittnds  of  verbs,  which  have  a  dif- 
«*  fereUt  signification  in  the  middle  from  the  active  voice,  prefer 
<<  the  signification  of  the  middle  voioe.*^  He  must  observe^  how^ 
ever,  that  ^kftau^  perauadto,  is,  by  a  slip  cf  the  pen,  we  shoaki 
suppose,  put  for  oMilh  otpareo. 

Page  177,  line  131.  Blomfield,  in  his  note  on  this  line,  b&s' 
remarked  that  <m^  in  composition  includes  the  idea  of  prev^ng. 
The  Professor  admits  that  in  compound  wordf  it  may  be  often 
so  translatedj  but  denies  that  this  idea  forms  any  part  of  the  es- 
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264:       J)uiibiu:*s  Addition  to  the  CoBtcttmea  Majora,     Haacu, 

sential  nieaniog  of  the  preposition ;  and  he  has  not  only  establish- 
ed his  objectioft  by  producing  examples,  in  which  the  compounds 
of  ^Tw^a  have,  not  the  idea  of  prevailing,  as  in  rjjv  hyyn*  ^aanmtrou^ 
he  deprjscates  your  resentment  \  but  has  very  ingeniously  analysed 
spme  of  these  compounds,  and  shewn  that  in  every  instance  ^oe^ 
preserves  its  original  signification  of  beside^  &c. ;  and  that  the  va- 
rious modifications  which  this  meaning  may  assume,  arise  from  the 
signification  of  particular  verbs,  or  from  the  scope  of  the  sentence* 

In  page  180,  and  hne  916,  we  have  also  some  raiuable  re- 
xnarks. '  Mr.  Blomfield,  in  his  note  upon  atioj^^  has  advanced  a 
l^ypothesis,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  shew  that  all  adverbs 
have  been  derived  from  the  dative,  and  not  from  the  genitive^  as 
grammarians  have  commpnly  supposed.  That  this'  may  be  true 
with  regard  to  adverbs  ending  in  /,  Professor  Dunbar  admits ; 
but  bis  objections  against  it,  as  extending  to  adverbs  in  oo  and  »^, 
appear  to  us  unanswerable.  By  what  power  of  philological  ai. 
chymy  shall  we  transmute  oKn^at  into  aXij^;,  v<ml  into  ^eoMt^^  lu9$ 
into  hrroii  ?  &c.  &c.  What  latent  principle  of  identity  shall  vre 
detect  in  the  terminations  of  6,suu  idid  o^^,  ahbapAD  and  o2lda^,'  aurov 
and  aur^,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned  P  The  Pro- 
fessor^s  hypothesis,  that  adverbs  in  tag  from  adjectives  of  the  third 
declension,  and  participles,  have  been  derived  from  an  obsolote 
font)  of  the  genitive  plural,  is  much  mcnre  satisfactory  and  analo- 
gic{tl,  We  are  indeed  surprized  that  such  obvious  exceptions 
to  his  general  rule  should  not  have  occurred  to  the  learned  Canta^ 
brigian,  or  been  left  unexplained ;  and  we  are  assuredly  still  more 
90,  when  we  find,  that,  in  a  receiit  edition  of  the  Protpethetis  VincU 
though  the  Professor^s  objections  have  beeii  long  since  stated  m 
the  Classical  Journal,  not  only  is  the  same  unrestricted  language 
continued,  but  not  ^he  smallest  attempt  made  either  to  refute 
these  objections,  or  to  supersede  them  by  a  fuller  explanation.  > 

Line  217.  That  there  is  a  plausibility  in  the  construedon  of 
these  words,  which  the  Professor  has  adapted,  we  readily  admit, 
but,  in  cur  opinion,  it  detracts  mightily  from  the  dignity  of  the 
poet.  Prometheus  is  thus  ^ept^esentedas  more  oonoerned  about 
the  name  of  his  mother  than  about  the  history  of  his  nnsibrUines. 
The  other  construction  of  ou;^  ohro^  /btoivy  with  vpumk^mfLu,  as  more 
suitable  to  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the  speaker,  is  what  we 
should  have  preferred.  The  passiige  would  certainly  be  improv- 
ed, by  the  rejection  pf  line  818. 

Page  180,line245.  In  this  verse  the  Professor  haertindoubtedly 
improved  the  text,  by  substituting  ra/$  for  rot,  *'Tw,'''he  observes, 
^^  mihi  quidem  videtur  nihil  aliud  cssequam  antiquum  dativum 
^^  pronominis  6,  eodem  modo.formatnm  quo  wxw,  cador,  ni3o/,  et  si^ 
<f  milia ;  atque  regendum  spmper  |)er  aliquam  pra^posilionem  sub* 
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«<  intellectam,  fortasse  t^t ;  sic  Irt  rot  propter  hoCf  propterea^  &c.' 
*«  Verisimile  est  etiain  t<^  tempore  JEschyli  exaratum  fuisse  rw,  et 
<^  eimilem  sonum  habuisse.  Quam  insuave  igitur  esset,  quanique 
^<  a  linguae,  norma  alienum,  duo  pronoinina,  eandem  rem  notantia, 
«<  unum  alterum  excipiens  proferre  1  Quare  ratg  reponepdum 
**  censeo.'' .  .  . 

In  his  note,  on  line  24B,  Biopifield  remarks,  that  wiKmi  is  by 
an.aphaeresis  for  avijXcwC)  and  that  the  particle  vj},  if  we  can  place 
any  confidence .  in  him,  ought  to  be   banished  entirely   from 
Greece.     This  language  may  sound  harsh  to  some  of  our  read^ 
ers;  they  must  know,, however,  that  this  un&rtunate  particle, 
when  used  negatively,  belongs  to  that  class  of  words  which  are 
called  inseparable^  but  which  philologers  conceive  to  have  once 
existed  in  an  ipdependent  state,  as  they  form  an  essential  part 
of  son^e  words^  whose  origin  cannot  otherwise  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained.    We  willingly  agree  therefore  with  Professor  Dunbar, 
in  thinking. that. Mr.  Blomfield  should  first,  have  completely  re* 
moved  this  difiiculty,  and  accounted  for  the  formation  of  tho<^e 
weeds  in  which  wi  is  generally  thought  to  be  an  essential  ingredi* 
ent,  while  in  many  of  them  there  is  either  no  trace  of  a  prefixed 
(a),  or  the  signification  is  essentially  difierent.     N^jc/o^,  for  ina 
stance^  is  compounded  of  vn  and  m;,  dwitiog  being  unheard  of: 
wiri(of  Mf.and  w^ ;  4'.m^€  indeed  occurs,  but  in  this  word,  as  well 
as  in  manv  others^  thece  is  as  much  reason,  to  suppose  the  prefix- 
ed* ^«)  to  be  privative  a&  pleonastic :  vn^rXei^rfis  incomtus :  dyav>4yM 
r^adiono :  wflrvwg  (from:  vn  and  ^oiwi)  impmutus  :•  difavotw^  (from  a, 
piivw  and  Agma)  nan  .pretio  redemptus:   nifis^i  (from  wi  and 
4^iiM^wf(»)  Awim^Si^  if  it  can  be  received,  is  compounded  of  « 
pctvi:and  ofiagram.    iThe  Professor  asks,  why,  if  vrikiug  is  by  ah 
aphserems  for  wsTisut^  are  there  no  indications  of  this  in  Homer  ? 
and)  if  it  is  compounded  of  a  priv«  and  JXso^y.why  do  we  never 
£nd  csnhino.  or  dn>£mi  ?     But  it  is  evident  that  the  onus  lies  or 
Blofa£eld's  shoulders;  •  for  if  we  can  produce  any  words  in  which 
«i»  is  evidently  a  component  part,  as  we  trust  we.  have  alvcady  done 
satisfactorily,  and,  explain  those  instanipes  which  he  has  adduced 
i»  support  of  his  theory,  it  must  fall  to  the  ground.  With  regard 
therefore  to.  ccmitccs^^,  dvnwuswy  &c.  the  Pi-ofessor  remarks,  that 
they  are  improperly  written  for  dvaxt^og^  dvaxougtay  &c.  being  com- 
pounded ;Pf  a  privative  ajxd>ditutf^a(  a^d  dxwM  respectively,  v  be- 
ing inserted  Euphonifie  causa.     The  letigtliening  of  the  second 
ftt)  depends  upon  a  principle  in  Homer's  versification,  which  Pro- 
essor  Dunbar  has  the  merit  of  haying  discovered  ;  a  principle, 
which,,  while  it  strips  the  language  of  that  illustrious  poet  of  a 
cumbrous  apparatus  of  reduplications  and  interpolated  diganv 
mas/  bids  fairer  for  restoring  it  to  consistency  and  regularity  tha^ 
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aiij  thitig  tiiat  has  yet  been  produced  by  itny  of  his  numeniu!! 
eommentaCors*. 

In  passiiig  on^  ^e  peooerre  a  variety  of  exodUent  emendatbtift 
and  oDsenralioDS,  a  few  odly  ci  vAmh  we  can  particularifte :  for 
cxami^,  in  line  256.  hnrwg  r  for  ^rwg  7  of  Blomfield  and 
others. — In  S77.  his  remarks  on  the  derivation  of  mdoi^  and 
vada^ioc  are  deserving  0f  notice ;  these  words  do  not  come  from 
an  iEolic  pcepoution,  «idoi  for  /cmtibe,  which  is  never  found  )  but 
fxxMn  mdo9j  saium,  and  aipu^  tolh.  In  AST,  we  have  a  good  vindi- 
cation of  die  conynon  reading  from  the  meaning  of  v^g^  against 
the  corrections  c{  Valckf  naer,  BlomfieU,  and  others.  In  line 
£70.  tliere  is  aiso  a  good  emendation ;  it  is  nearly  the  -saiDe  with 
that  which  Schute  proposes,  of  which  indeed  we  ase  surprised 
the  Professor  has  taken  no  notice.  In  line  977,  on  the  words 
rw^  rw  i^iog  r^iv.— Tov^,  Bloafield  translates  W  prmgiOj  and 
remarks  that  sdi  and  its  cases  are  very  often  put  for  i^d^  Mooji 
auppcHts  the  same  opinionsn  his  note  on  liae  1S7.  6f  his  Aloe^tk. 
This  word,  however,  the  Professor  translates  by  ilium;  Af^Mj 
oSMerving  that  the  pronoun  is  here  used  emphatically,  and  that 
it  is  pro&bly  accompanied  by  a  movement  of  die  hand  to  Pli- 
cate the  individual  alluded  to. 

In  page  19d,  liae  654,  we  have,  among  other  mattery  as  «4- 
servaiiaa  oa  the  subject  of  Greek  metres,  which  had  cfldiped 
even  <die  keen  intellect  of  Pofson^  vis.  that  a  diort  syHbMfe^'^ 
lengthened  when  it  falls  under  the  ictus  mitricus^  or  str^  fjtf 
voice^  which  falls  always  upon  the  particula)?  aylldble  ixf^' 
foat»  acci»?di4^  to, the  naUire.  of  the  y&am.  This  w.an  «cleapois 
lo  Attic  poetry  of  a  part  of  the  PnrfesfliorV  Theory  dF^9m^\ 
Versification^  and  enables  us  to  getxid^mapjF-iatt^qwhted  let- 
ters, which,  under  the  name  of  the  Attic  or  Poetic  dialect,  ap* 
pear  t^hav«  been  ultroduced  jIo  rsmove-osctidn  apMiMtiril^i^ 
kitties  m-thestructtve  of  t9ie  vet^,  bat  vrhidi  ane  eVi^cl^t)^ 
In^e  sluft,  as  «acjh  words  are  not  to  b^  found  in  the  pureit  fif^ 
writej:3,.aiid  seldiQga ataooethe  fOfMf  ualef8'Whejre.uia.wni%f8iir 
oQfdiilg  t0.the^nuiimi:<^nioQs  nmdert  Asm  indfapeBsaMe^-  •  ^J» 
this  k  a  scAgect  hbwever  on  which  our  sbntfaera  critib^  ^^^^^ 
qmre  niore  than  ordin^y  strength  of,  fvideoce,  we'rifiall  liV  ^ 

«  The  iMt  o^itftoiaMIM^  Ikitf  <l«bBa^ 

Theory  en  Hofn«ric  JVlstic,  vjUith  hat  beep,  froxa.tbe  nio^iincepe  eorafictiim  of  imn? 
Jpnior  u^ty  and  exceftence,  moit  satisfactorUy  adopted.  The  oop^pikr  of  ^se  i^^tfl 
found  hknaelf  mthUd^  nrjth  the  mantucnpt  in  'Ui  hand,  to  paphdn  Homer  toJiis  bojs, 
and  to  make  them  comprehend. and  adimfe  him  inoitliitty  SDd^euiMtanlaallj  tiap  Im 
had  ever  been  able  •to  do  before^*'  '  =" 
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iH-ofetssor  apeak  For  faimsdf,  and  shall  bring  under  one  Tiew  some 
of  the  instances  in  this  Tolume  to  which  his  rule  has  been  ap- 
plied« 

In  accounting  for  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of  dankif 
we  have  the  fouqwing  remarks. 

'^  Sed  m  prodtictam  endem  ratione  mihi  penoadeo,  quk  antepenuhiina  in 
rrvytt99^,  ▼.  t49.  vel  brevis  Tocalis  in  fine  vocIb^  pedem  claudens,  ante  f  in 
ttxjs  sequend^  initio.  Frodudtnr  vi  ictus  metrici^  ^oii  in  ultimam  iambi  ca- 
dit>  et  aate  f,  quia  vox  quandam  moram  prius  faat  quamvaonus  «-«£;  f  capi 
pqtest."  Page  21 1>  line  7.  Ceterum^  |>ro  ir»xiiffi4»it%  ir^xv^t^  et  pro  w>r^A^ 
qnod  onrnes  babent^  ^r»kif  dedi>  ea  nomine  qu6d  syUaba  prscedens,  atpote 
^tlnm  pecHs,  habet  ictum,  ideoque  pro  longa  habienda  est  Quanquam  banc 
lutiondim  raro  sequimtur  Attici  PoeCe^  tamen  Hexametronun  uudogia  ducti, 
banc  Mcaitiattiy  breTem  syllabam  pedis  ultimam,  prodneendi,  prcsertim 
'ante  s  in  initio  voda  sequ^tisy  sibi  datam  oenstdsse  ndentur."  .  Page  914, 
line  1^8.  '^  €ur  '^•^m  Attice  pro  hfvf^Ms,  duplicein  r  faaberet  baud  iridjEpw 
possum*  '9i  ad  conroositionem  ^us  specfiamus,  ex  H^,  et  r^v  formati,  #  itt* 
Tleetum  appa^ebit.  Non  equidem  censeo  Attkos  Hngu®  ortbograpbiam  usi- 
iadsm  muttnse  ad  fulciendum  metruiti,  sed  ea  salva  retenta,  in  syllaba  natt^ 
ra.l»&iri^  iQtum  iameababente,  ita  Tooem  intendiaae  ut,  in  pK>nuntiats«ne 

^  y^O  tetve  th?  isame  subject  more  fully  handled  in  the  note  in 
jiBi«^t2,  line  818. 

"<^ehtuun»n  babe^  ifiraecoa,  imprimii  Atticos,  se^o  evitSsse  tatem  ash 
nam  qualem  duplex  (,  pleno  ore  pronuoftiattm),  postidet,  jatqne  in  vooalem, 
-^fsat  ^Mdlam  «^ea^tMem  bkbet,  quieque  auribus  sese  gratxssima  oemmei^t, 
t9fMpmfVitfli{»U6i»tlBBdisrK>  Sinot bodiernl,  slmplexie  quam liquidi«rtimittn, 
c^  PY9<K^^fe  <vpoeQL  t^axiHie  mprante,  efSsr^  f tudemu%  cxisiimann* 
L  qfit  Qreepoa^  quibup.lingua  omniiun  suavissima  et  liquidissin^  eKstiti^ 

db^ijsque'  £upbonfa  ibaximc  erat  stadio,  tarn  asperum  iet  raucum  sotium^ 

,  kiim  duplex  e  habet  tmquam  edidisse  F  Pfteterei^  manifestum  est  666  ^ 
ndfte  ^iitam  m  'quibuadam  rnetria  adbiljiusser '  Sid  Jfeeb^L  e.  TMb- 

9i  Jihi^ljmlMs  soprlbitiir  Mff^^f^r  q[vddm  ui:Iaiabi(»>  ini|'f^mv«9iMiS(W^ 
<^^^^jfS^^*^If*^'^^^''  mW)^9.^mto^iet|ia  ipetricw  ia  vocalfpi 
ant«  £  incidit,  scriDendum'  est  ?  Idmn  diicendum  est  de  penuUima  »ii»%f 
jiiiMJMitl  t:  tJ'BttMfoai,  rnhMsfs  ignams/vdcabtdum  M^d(;m%m 

if^/^i^x^TBi^  ^  t'?^*'  fWBW  B^cq»tum.  e^^  ,h^c  xe&Tendf^  Jaidifft I 

^^r^.W'^^mkifbil^/y'qftii^  mM^;  r  ah^lk  statim  ^icies;  nam  ^ 
nultmia,  ni  £dIor,  aemper  est  aecunda  pedis  syllaba  ct  ieium  habet." 
Anl»)lkr  JUideiida^i»40HSi4^^  •  >    «  i  "^ 

.  '^^rUst  mgasiikaimt,  litith'dd'Ti  iiMiilfimlM  Iionbid^ki^llall^  tfl«tk  4(1^ 
Mii^  tilldl'fleqvK  MabiMyi»»fQiair!q(ii^  qiifthdtas^;diflMdendi«ie|iStt4«ii#^ 
4lvet^,  aim  fn  hoc  lainlyteD^  Veridaild  per  vices  iti  eani  lit^ramicttti^ikidit. 
AH4t^.ftttt.;W5.    "  ■  ."'■..'■  '  ''"';  V 'T 

...    . >'  «,.  9  «>  II  tf»  If  Vf  iyr>  p  Us  V  ff*  «  -''- 

V   -I     V   -I     w    -I     ^Pl     V    -i     V  -  ,     .  .  ,,  ,i,. 
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On  this  subject  see  also  2\3,  Qd.  230,  300.  S46,  1.  348,  183. 
304,  232.     In  Aristoph.  Nub.  5.  343, 

The  same  principle  has  enabled  the  Professor  to  explain  some 
peculiarities  of  anapeestic  verse,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
formerly  well  understood.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  on 
this  subject  than  his  note  in  page  293,  line  1443,  of  Philoctetes, 
which,  from  its  length,  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  quote. 
The  student  will  only  be  pleased  to  observe,  that,  from  an  inad- 
vertency, the  spondiBus  is  said  to  have  the  ictus  on  the  first  syllable 
instead  of  the  last ;  this  mistake  he  will  find  corrected  in  the  note 
of  page  403,  line  843,  of  Aristoph.  Nubes.  In  the  note  just  refer- 
red to,  the  Professor  has  aFso  a  just  remark  on  the  power  of  an  in- 
ceptive ^  to  lengthen  a  shbrt  vowel  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
word. — "  ^  inceptivum  judico  neque  hi  Jambicis  neque  Anapae«- 
**  sticis  vocalem  natura  brevem  producere  itisi  pedem  claudat."" 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  Greek  metres,  we  would  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  note  on  page  395,  line  188,  of 
the  Nub.  of  Aristophanes,  where  we  have  an  ingenious  and  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  fact,  that  long  vowels  and  diphthongs 
before  a  paragogic  /,  in  Attic  pronouns,  are  always  shortened  by 
that  poet.  This  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  the  learned  Dr.  Parr, 
is  thus  explained  by  our  Professor.  r 

*'  Omnibus  fere  notum  est'Atticos  Poeta^  scepe  diphthongos  w  et  «#  medkt 
in  voce  corripere,  subjunctiva  a  praepositiva  vocali  disjuncta^  et  cum  vocali 
vel  (liphthongo  mox  sequente  pronuntiata,  sic  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  140. 

—       -     I   V     -! 

^SChyl.  Suppl.  V.  S81.  Utmcv  xirof, 

-        v|-     v| 

Eodem  modo  /  dipthongi «/  in  Nost,  versu  disjungi  ab  •  et  pronuntiari  cnm 
t  oportet. — Fallitur  autem  Parrius  i  paragogicum  semper  productum  perhi- 
bens.  In  lambicis  quidem  semper  producitur^  non  item  in  Ans^issticis  uti 
liic  ex  Aristoph.  Nub.  versus  dare  ostendit^  391. 

rxi^'^i  rctfZf  utfI  yua^pi^iov  rvvvcvrovi  cjsi  fttittpieti* 

Eadem  ratione  vocales  longas  ante  « parag.  correptas  esse  esnseo.  Nam  pri- 
mOj  vocalibus  longis  nondum  inventis^  cum  t  et «  productas  antiqui  volue- 
runt^  vel  lineolam  supra  ducere  vel  eas  duplicare  soliti  sunt.  Sic  c  scriptum 
est  I  vel  •«.  »,  *  vel ««.  Vide  Villoison.  Prolegom.  in  Homerum.  Sic  cum  in 
voce  ah^t,  e.  g.  Comid,  quibus  in  hac  re  major  quam  Tragids  licentia  da»- 
batur,  votalem  longam  ante  t  correptam  vduerunt,  eoslongam  n  in.duplicem 
t  resolvere,  et  posteriorem  cum  <pronuntiare  judico.    Sic  Nub.  215. 

In  page  205,  line  lOST^  we  have  the  explanation  of  a  pas- 
sage on  which  the  most  eminent  critics,  and  among  the  rest  both 
Morell  and  Blomfield  have  unquestionably  failed.  The  error 
consists  in  an  erroneous  punctuation,  and  a  misapprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  ^imcijyo^w,  which  Professor  Dunbar  has  satisfacto- 
rily expliuned.     The  sentiment,  from  ben^g  confused  and  incon* 
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sktent,  rises  now  into  one  6f  uncommon  force  and  beauty,  and 
is  w^ell  illustrated  by'a  similar  comparison  from  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  68  6, 
which  the  Professor  has  adduced.  In  page  218,  line  ^9  64,  vf  e 
have  an  excellent  correction  on  Schutz  and  Blomfield,  who.  have 
translated  y^e^ttam  by  terrestres^  while  it  evidently  means  ^<  l%Ua>^ 
rales  y^  from  XH^^^  Uiiua.  They  appear  to  have  been  led  astray 
by  Hesychius.  In  his  note  also  on  line  75,  we  think  our  Profes* 
sor  has  been  equally  successful  in  correcting  an  inadvertency  of 
Blomfield,  who,  in  such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  ^'  ^sm  vohrai 
ftffi  fts  hAtkuai  Tvxw^  proposes  to  supply  w^mauy  which  obviously 
destroys  the  syntax,  instead  of  ^  or  hwt^  which  the  Professor  has 
suggested. 

The  extent  of  the  work  obliges  us  to  pass  over  many  textual 
emendations  and  illustrations,  and  to  dwell  only  on  such  as  are 
of  a  general  or  disputed  nature.  We  proceed  therefore  to  the 
excellent  remarks  on  ojoXd^,  in  page  2^6,  line  469,  490.  >  Por^ 
phyry  derives  this  word  from  cesXXa,  tempestaSf  and  conceives  it 
to  express  sw^ness,  evifiouvfij  (says  he)  rov  rayw  ysm^uvw  d^o  rrig 
asXXnr  and  oiXXa,  he  derives  from  asi  and  c/X^oi,  voivo.  Ko^u^oX^^^ 
therefore,  according  to  him,  means  **  0  awsx^^i  ^vuv  rnv  xo^tfot,"  ga^ ' 
learn  semper  maoen^.  As  to  the  derivation  of  dto>^iy  every  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  these  matters  will  perceive,  at  the  first 
glance,  that  it  is  a  very  unlikely  one ;  and  as  to  the  meanings 
tie  Professor  has  satisfactorily  proved,  by  a  variety  of  instances 
fro£n  Homer  and  others,  that  it  is  not  cito  movenSy  as  it  is  some* 
times  rendered,  bui  in  every  case  spotted,  variegated,  ^c.  To 
the  examples  adduced  in  the  note,  may  be  added  t}ie  following 
one  from  II.  r .  404,  rov  ^  a^  wro  ^uyop/v^pocg^  *iro^i  dioXog  )meoiy  where 
Achilles  is  addifessed  by  one  of  his  horses.  The  horse  was  a 
bay,  (^avkg)  anfl  'xSdi  ajo>jog  may  refer  to  his  feet,  as  being  of  a 
difierent  colourj  probably  white  or  parti-coloured.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  the  Professor  has  explained  a  variety  of  its  com- 
pounds, as  xo^Jas^ij  with  a  variegated  helmet,  diokofUT^g,  dm 
yj^Sta^y  cuoKo^uXogy  &c.  We  may  add,  that  d/oKo^wrrig^  which 
occurs  in  Olymp.  9,  64.  of  Pindar,  though  commonly  rendered 
qui  velocia  tonitrua  excitaty  will  easily  aomit  of  the  same  inter^ 
pretation*  We  may  indeed  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  a 
saitable  expression  for  it  in  English,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
idea  of  variety  of  colour  is  chiefly  comprised  in  it-  This  may 
refer  %o  that  appearance  of  the  heavens,  previous  to  a  thunder* 
storm,  which  is  beautifully  described  by  Thomson. 

*'  Thence  nitre,  sulphur,  and  the  fiery  spume 

Of  fat  bitumen,  streaming  on  the  day, 

With  vartous-^tiTictured  tratJis  of  latent  fire. 

Pollute  the  sky,"  &c.  &c.  .1 

VOL.  V.  so.  II.  T 
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TThis  epithet,  therefore,  instead  of  intimating  merely  the  exer- 
tion of  rajnd  and  invinoible  power^  accordiii^g  to  the  usual  ac- 
ceptation,  by  a  grand  personification,  arrays  the  Thunderer  in 
all  the  terrific  signs  and  portents  of  his  anger,  and  surrounds 
him  with  the  awful  accompaniments  of  his  power,  which  impress 
the  imagination  more  strongly  than  even  the  most  dreadful  of 
its  effects. 

These  two  tragedies  of  iEschylus,  as  our  readers  well  know, 
have  been  lately  illustrated  with  great  industry  and  erudition  by 
Mr.  Blomfield  of  Cambridge ;  and  while  we  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  value  of  his  philolo^cal  contributions,  we  cannot 
help  regretting  that  it  has  not  been  animated  with  something 
more  of  the  spirit  of  philosophy.  Though  the  Collectanea  of 
Professor  Dunbar  has  by  no  means  that  minuteness  of  verbal 
explanation  which  apj)ears  in  the  Glossary  of  Blomfield,  the 

Elan  of  these  works  being  materially  different,  yet  the  style  of 
b  investigations  is  decidedly  superior ;  they  are  ingenious  and 
consecutive ;  and  by  stating  first  the  primary  signification,  and 
pursuing  the  train  of  suggestion  from  which  the  various  accep* 
tations  originated,  he  makes  the  whole  to  be  at  once  more  dis« 
tinctly  apprehended,  and  more  easily  remembered.  We  shall 
produce  a  few  instances  in  proof  of  this  remark.  In  line  736  of 
Prom.  V.  e^a§raitf  Mr.  Blomfield  translates  by  auspmdo^  instrvo, 
and  then  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  some  various  readings* 
In  Professor  Dunbar^s  note  we  have  ^<  i^a^aca  quod  primo  apto^ 
**  dpparo^  ut  ex  a^ai  apto  profluens,  postea  ssepissime  stispendo 
V  significabat.  Hie  ad  primariam  ejus  significationem  referen^ 
••  dum  est,  scil.  1.  apparo  vel  instruoy  On  line  316,  "  atwx^Xo^, 
^*  vqfer^  proprie  varius,  owerog  Hesych.^ — Blomf.  "  ato/x/Xo^  nqn 
^<  est  vc^er,  neque  hie  reddendum  est.  Proprie  significat  variuSf . 
**  et  primo  ad  veatimenta  indicanda,  variis  coloribus  distincta, 
"  usurpatum  fuisse  videtur,  II. «'.  734. — ^ad  arrm  etiam  II.  ^. 
*<  236.  Deinde  ad  mentamj  sed  nusquam  apud  Homerum  nisi 
*^  cum  fifjiTtg  compositum  II.  X'  48^.-— Apud  nostrum  et  alios  atti- 
•*  cos  Poetas  ro/x/Xo^  idem  est  ac  mtrJkuft.'nrnh  ct  eandem  rem  expri- 
<<  mit  quam  Latinum  variv^^  4*c.-— Dunbar.  We  shall  take  ano- 
ther example  from  the  notes  on  Euripides,  page  321,  line  768. 
*^  Satis  notum  est  verbum  afiti^ofjMi  varias  significationes  induere. 
<*  Prima  ejus  notio  videtur,  mutare  quod  meum  est  cum  alio. 
<<  Hinc  dfitet^ofLouy  respondeo,  i.  e,  sermones  cum  alio  commusico. 
<<  Deinde  jp^-^ron^^o,  i.  e,  aliam  regionem  vel  locum  alio  com- 
<<  mutare.  Denique  succedo,  ewcipio.^  Each  of  which  meanings 
is  supported  by  various  appropriate  quotations. 

These  examples  are  not  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  any 
^invidious  comparison^  nor  selected  as  the  most  favourable  specie 
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mens  of  the  Professor'^s  abilities  in  that  department,  but  simpljr 
to  shew  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  he  proceeas,  and 
how  unspeakably  beneficial  it  must  prove  to  the  students  under 
his  charge,  to  have  been  trained  to  such  habits  of  inquiry,  though 
their  Greek  should  be  abandoned  from  the  moment  they  quit 
the  University. 

The  I%iloctetes  of  Sophocles  is  illustrated  with  as  much  tex- 
tual accuracy,  and  as  judicious  explanatory  annotation,  as  the 
preceding  tragedies  of  -^schylus.  The  text  indeed  of  this  poet, 
the  most  elegant  of  all  the  tragedians,  is  still  in  many  places  so 
corrupt,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Brunck,  Erfurdt  and 
others,  that  no  small  share  of  critical  acumen  and  knowledge  of 
the  language  is  Aecessary  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  purity. 
In  the  play  which  our  author  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate^ 
there  are  evidently  many  gross  errorsj  which  it  is  easier  to  point 
out  than  to  correct.  Some  of  them,:  however,  we  think,  have 
been  successfully  removed,  and  an  approach  has  been  made  to 
elucidate  several  passages  which  have  been  frequently  obscured 
by  the  rash  emendations  of  Hermann  and  others.  By  keeping 
the  principles  of  the  language  steadily  in  view,  by  comparing 
Sophocles  with  himself,  as  often  as  it  could  be  done,  and  by 
consulting  the  various  readings,  and  judiciously  selecting  such 
as  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  sentiment  or  language,  many 
important  emendations  of  the  text  have  been  proposed,  in  a 
style  of  criticism  very  different  from  that  of  some  of  the  editors' 
of  Sophocles.  For  what  shall  we  say  of  those  editors  and  cri- 
tics, who,  when  they  find  a  word  or  two  inconsistent  with  the 
verse,  or  scone  of  the  passage,  proceed  forthwith  to  indite  the 
lines  anew,  and  seem  to  palm  their  interpretations  upon  us  with 
as  much  confidence  as  if  they  were  the  ipsisaima  verba  of  the 
poet  himself?  We  beg  the  reader  to  consult  the  note  on  line 
678  of  Philoctetes,  where  he  will  see  the  judicious  and  chastised 
emendations  of  Mr.  Dunbar  contrasted  with  the  absurd  effusions 
of  Hermann  and  his  admirers.  We  can  scarcely  indeed  specify 
an  instance,  in  which  by  a  steady  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
the  language,  he  has  been  better  able  to  distinguish  himself  than 
in  this  note.  For  though  he  does  not  profess  to  have  discovered 
the  ipsissima  verba^  he  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  have  satis^ 
factorily  refuted  some  pretended  emendations  of  others.  Con- 
sult also  the  note  on  line  1082,  a  passage  which  he  has  judi- 
ciously left  untouched,  rather  than  crowd  the  text  like  Hermann^ 
with  lines  of  his  own  invention; 

As  specimens  of  criticism,  w^  may  tefer  to  the  excellent  note 
<m  line  54,  where  we  have  at  once  an  accurate  explanation  of 
that  difficult  passage,  and  some  judicious  remarks  upon  the  trti^ 
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reading,  and  upon  the  conjectures  of  Brunck  and  Erfurdt.  In 
page  264,  lii^e  ^99^  we  have  an  excellent  correction  of  Brunck 
and  Porson  on  the  subject  of  die  particle  av :— ^and  in  line  BQ>% 
the  correction  of  a  singular  mistake  of  Elmsley  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  <p^fMkg,  **  Perperam,^  says  the  Professor,  *<^  p^u* 
**  hog  intelligit  Elmsleius  ad  Eurip.  Med.  705,  s/c  rouro  ya^  dn  f^v^ 
*^  do$  8/fju  ^ag  s/fti.  Recte  Scholiastes,*  inquit,  tSg  ro  ^tntSag  ^von^aou  vam 
*^  iifjtwdaxa  xaJ  iqa^v/Mg  etfu.  Ubi,  queeso,  (p§w8og  eandem  significa^ 
*^  tionem,  vel  aliquid  simile,  ac  (fimdatfiu,  sibi  assumit  F  Saepissime 
*'  significat  evcmtdut^  cAiii,'**  After  producing  examples  of  this 
meaning  from  various  authors,  he  remarks,  **  Ex  his  et  sexcen^ 
<<  tis  aliis  ostendere  facile  esset  ^itdog  nequaquam  talem  fflgnifi^ 
*<  cationem  suscipere  qualem  ei  attribuerunt  et  Scbol.  et  Elms- 
•*  leius :  In  Eurip.  Med.  locus  Anglici  reddi  potest.''-— *<  For  I 
**  am  now  wholly  gw»^  for  that :"  et  banc  interpretadonem  confirm 
<<  mat  quod  mox  sequitur ;  obru  ifs^et  (mi,  Angl.  Thus  it  is  with 
«  me." 

The  note  on  page  266,  line  6S5,  contains  an  observation^ 
which  does  not  Seem  to  have  been  formerly  made,  or  sufficiently 
attended  to  by  critics*—^'  Nescio  an  ab  aliquo  ^am  observatum 
<^  faerit  Tragicos  nunquam  ««xa  in  lambicis  Trimetris  adhibere; 
<^  sed  mixa  vel  off  ouvexa,  ut  supra.  Pauca  quae  huic  regulse  ob^ 
<^  stant  exempla,  facile  corrigi  possunt.  Non  idem  tamen  dicen-* 
<<  dund  est  de.  Anapa&sticis  que  Hexametris  proxima  sunt,  et  quo- 
<<  rum  leges  maxime  sequuntur :  neque  de  choricis  cantibus,  in 
<«  quibus  Poetae  plus  sibi  licentisB  vindicare  solebant." 

The  explanation  of  ys&Mcaw  b\  &c.  page  268,  line  712,  is  inge- 
nious, and  in  room  of  the  merest  common-place,  gives  us  a  very 
natural  and  moving  picture  of  the  melancholy  situation  of  Phi^ 
loctetes/  <^  Si  Philoctetes  accedere  ad  aquam  potandi  causa  tan- 
turn  solebat^  vox  v^arov  plane  otiosa  et  inutilis  videretur.  Verum 
alia  ratio  ni  fallor,  quaei'enda  est;  non  accedebat  ad  stantem 
aquam  ut  sidm^expleret,  sed  ut  formamjademqite  contemplaret^ 
quasque  mutationes  tempus  et  dolores  gravissimi  in  iis  efFecissent 
videfet.  Xsutftftov,  g/  atou  (saurov)  yvo/??,  ^arov  sJg  vdeu^^  interpretarer, 
specfanSi  ei  aiiquo  rfiodo  sese  recognosceret^  stantem  aquamJ^ 

The  note&  on  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  appear  scarcely  so  full 
and  explanatory  as  thosef  in  the  other  tragedies  and  comedies  in 
thef  volume ;  a:nd  we  find  fewer'  quotations  from  Monk  than  we 
were  led  to  expect  from  the  nature  of  the  work.  We  rather 
think  that  Mr.  Dunbar  has  occasionally  animadverted  with  more 
severity,  and  exposed  with  more  openness  and  freedom  of  re- 
mark, the  slips  and  mistakes  of  the  Greek  Professor  of  Cam- 
bridge, than  was  at  all  necessary.  That  gendeman  is  an  accom- 
plished scholar  in  his  way,  with  abundance  of  leisure,  we  believe. 
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to  devote  himself  to  the  studj  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  suffi- 
cient industry  to  elucidate  them  in  the  style  of  criticism  at  pre* 
sent  in  vogue ;  and  of  his  acquirements  in  this  line,  he  has  given 
very  favourable  specimens  in  his  editions  of  the  Hippolytus  and 
Alcestis  of  Euripides.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  tnat  he  looks 
down  with  sovereign  contempt  upon  the  Greek  scholars  in  this 
country ;  and  peraaj^s  the  knowledge  of  this  has  induced  ouj: 
author  to  treat  nim  with  less  respect  than  some  others.  It  woul4 
have  been  better,  we  think,  to  have  suffered  no  feeling  of  this  kind 
to  appear  in  his  notes,  as  few  of  the  enlightened  and  Jiberal  scho- 
lars of  England  participate  in  sudi  prejudices,  and  our  Professor 
may  well  despise  them. 

In  some  of  the  notes  on  the  Alcestis,  we  have  several  original 
views  by  our  author,  and,  among  the  rest,  those  on  the  contract 
tion  of  vowels.  On  line  25,  he  concludes  with  the  following 
W(H'ds«  ^^  Nulla  vocalis  in  contractione  omnino  pent,  sed  suum 
>^  quaeque  vel  majorem  vel  minorem  sonum  retmet,  quem  qui- 
^<  dera,  quanquam  nostris  rigidis  linguis  paulo  pronuntiatu  diffi- 
*<  ciliorem,  Graeci,  quibus  yocis  ^nstrumenta  multa  flexior^ 
<^  erant,  summa  cun^  venpstatp,  mihi  persuadep  modulabantur, 
<'  et  in  loquendo  moram  in  earn  praecipue  vocalem,  que  sese 
^<  auribus  eorura  mmdme  eommendavit,  faciebant.^ 

In  the  note  on  line  109>  we  have  the  following  original  and 
very  satisfactory  rc^usons,  why  some  verbs  in^rt  (f  before  ^6fffMt 
and  others  not 

**  Aoriatom  1.  act.  et  perfectum  prime  idem  fiiisse  ex  nidtis  indiciis  pa-* 
tet.  Dum  apud  quoedam  prima  siog^  in  ir«  vel  r«  terminationem  habebat, 
^pud  alios  in  «  vel  x*j  prout  r  vel  aspir^tiQ  adhibita  erat.  Ii^  nonnullia 
verbis  pro  x  aspirata  tentds  »  prsvalebat.  Cum  igitur  perfectum  quorunr 
dam  verborum  in  r»,  aliorom  in  a^  x*9  ^^1  **  dednebat^  priora  quidem  ba- 
bent  r  ante  iwraftm^  iniippe  quibua  hec  terminatio  su^poaita  esset^  cetera  au- 
jtem  carep.t.  Qui  vel  prjmia  labris  Grscas  literas  attigerint^  sciunt  tempora 
Gusdam  in  pluribus  verbis  a  Grammatids  conflata  fuisse^  que  nunquam  in 
usu  erant  verba  quorum  a^;ri8ti  forma  magis  t>lacebat  perfectum  raro  bar 
bent^  quorum  perfectly  aoristo  plerumque  carent.  Sic  k^i^  stffficio^  faabet 
in  usu  aoristum  «f(»ir« :  raro  vel  potius  nunquam  perfectum  H^tftut :  ideoque 
jnserit  r  ante  i^ro/uof.  Idem  dicendum  est  de  ViXf«  quod  habet  aoristum 
^TiXir«;  raro  rm^fx*  nisi  ^n  compositis:  in  fut  1.  nxtf^nf^fiuu.  ytXtut.  aon 
lytkM^et,  nunquam  7iyiXa««^  in  fut.  yt\»9^0»fA»t.  i^eut  video^  U(«««  in  perf. 
nunquam  let^»fa,  ideoque  non  inserit  r  ante  h-'^fuu.  Si  quidem  exceptiones 
qiueuam  inveniaBtur^  eas  luuid  prindpiis  officere  oenseo,  sed  ortas  fuisse  cum 
imtiquioreiQ  usu9  reoei^&ttis  fomue  Abo)evi^>  vel  cum  utr^que  vulgo  adbi? 
bebatur." 

In  the  note  on  y.  lOQ,  a  very  important  enjendation  is  sug, 
gested ;  the  common  reading  is  rotfourw  akyog,  ou  ^or*  ov  XiX^^iftra/. 
^Ir.  Dunbar  justly  remarks,  that  the  position  of  o6  after  srors  is 
very  unusual.  He  proposes,  roifovrov  a^of^  ug  mmtft  ixXeXritftToUf 
7*fee  pote  pn  line  316  contains  an  excellent  analysis  pf  \myaii4i^ 
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founded  upon  the  meaning  of  mv,  where  it  governs  the  dative. 
IVIonk  seems  to  have  rendered  it  by  (yoer^  whereas  our  author 
clearly  shows  that  it  must  be  rendered  qfltr^  and  governs  fui  un- 
derstood. 

The  remarks  on  the  formation  of  Tuyxf^r^^,  lu  the  note  on  line 
493,  are  deserving  of  attention.  Gaisford  derives  it  from  xip^oi,  ' 
in  the  same  way  as  ay^vta  from  ado^,  fiav&am  from  fji,os^ca,  yMtf^aim 
from  y^Yja.  Monk,  dissatisfied  with  the  plan  of  deriving  verbs 
from  obsolete  or  fictitious  presents,  alleges  that  the  form  ^lyyanny 
i^yyyaniVy  fnyycLnn^  juyyawvy  "kccy^amv^  rvYXprniv^  ^Ttmv  (contr.  ex. 
bw/TuxMpi)  TjtfjifiavstVf  fiav^amvy  vuv^avs^OcUf  come  from  the  aorists  ^i^e^i^ 
iguystv,  pvyu¥^  ^%^f^i  ^;^SiV,  rxr^uv^  Axxsiv,  Xa^itv,  fut&m^  ^v&saBoLt  by  the 
insertion  of  v  or  fi,  &c.  Professor  Dunbar,  however,  observes : 
"  Hanc  opinionem  JVfonkii  comprohare  non  possum :  nam  si  he  aoristi 
formffi  locum  haberent^  ex  analogia  conjectare  licet  aliud  tempusj  a  quo  for^ 
teats  faerant,  prius  extitisse.  Quomodo  xetfi^nn  e.  g.  ex  Ixu^f  fprmail 
pecsety  eqvidem  non  video.  Veram  banc  rei  rationem  esse  judico.  Ut  a 
A*«  yenit  fimiftf :  a  fmrn,  ^iw,  a  ^««r^  if^mtw,  a  ^«^«j  %»fMiM  per'sync.  }«/«vaf, 
&c  item  persuasum  habeo  omnia  hcc  verba  in  t^w  vel  «u»Ar  a  preesentibus  in 
av,  plerumque  obsoletis  factis^  sed  <antiquissimis  Doricis  in  usum  olim  ve-^ 
nientibns^  suam  originem  traxisse.  6ic^  »tyx»^6t^  suum  ortum  babet  non  a 
fttx»  vel  mxfM  quod  loBicum  est,  sed  a  Dorica  fonna  mx'^9  unde  »/;:;•»•»»  ct 

mty^Q^m^  Bic  Xmx»«»*  3mx^'**  Kwy^nWf  Xm^tta,  Ka^w,  Xet/t^mm  ;  Xa^»*f,  XmiavM^ 
Xavfiaw;  ^yycw,  ^ymw,  ^uyymm,  &c,  Notandum  est  pl^raque,  quffi  9  vel  f^ 
baud  inserunt,  pro  »f»f,  habere  «»«.  Sic  i^t'^eum,  contendo ;  {^v^^turat,  rube- 
fado.  Nemo  nesdt  tempus,  quod  futurum  secundum  vocatur,  vocalem  »  in 
pemthhna  plerumque  habere.  Id  quidem  a  j)oricis  prcraentibus  maxime 
formaii  cenaeo." 

To  the  aibove  remarks  tm  tbe  formation  of  Greek  verbs  may 
be  added  iJiat  which  occurs  in:  tbe  note  on  line  729,  page  820. 
**  C«terum  hie  loci  indicare  libet,  quod  omnes  adhuc,  quantuni 
*^  scio,  effugerit,  Atticam  optativi  contractorum  termioationem, 
f^  nihil  aliud  esse  quam  verbt  £//u/  imperfectum ;  i»c  tpuu  contnir 
**  bit'in  optativo  ^ao«  in  ^9»/,  cui  subjicitur  imperfect.  v/Mt^  KV'^t 
f*  fji9  ^'  D.  Z.^'n'^ovy  n'Tfiv,  P.  ^^jja^^S  'J'^j  ^^olv.  Idem  dicendum 
**  est  (de  xoXowjv.  scil.  iakui.  c.  xaXin-ijy,  &c.  et  ^Xm.  ^X^of,  c.  dfiXoi-; 

In  the  note  on  line  1096,  page  331,  we  have  some  very  just 
remarks  oh  an  emendation  of  Professor  MonkN,  and  on  the 
quantity  of  the  enclitic  m. 

On  verse  11 61,  where  the  common jpeading  is  rvf^w  v^^  wyroi^ 
%%  >joxw  fiM^^g  ^S^' .  *^  Non  ita  scripasse,''  says  our  author, 
**  suspicor  Euripidem :  ^rofa  enim  dativum,  non  accusativum  post 
**  ayuva  &uK^aXbv  subauditum  postulat.  Versus,  meo  quidem  ju- 
"  dicio,  Biq  legendus  et  ihtefpungendus  est  5  (aywva  <n;vg/3aXoy) 
**  rvfifitf)  flre^',  avrov  fx  >J%w  fm^^^ag  x^i^'  P^oelium  commisi*]piio;?g 
*'  ad  tumtdumf  ipso  (Oreo)  ^A?  insidiis  tnanibus  coxrtpto?^  We 
believe  the  reading  here  suggested  was  pointed  out  by  Blomfiel^ 
in  one  of  his  notes  on  Callimachus. 
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In  the  notes  on  this  tragedy,  there  are  many  excellent  emen<» 
dations,  corrections,  and  explanations,  which  we  would  willingly 
have  noticed  or  quoted ;  but  having  trespassed  so  much  on  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  we  beg  leave  to  send  the  inquisitive 
student  to  the  volume  itself. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  must  be  very  sparing  of  our  remarks 
on  the  illustrations  of  Aristophanes,  which  occupy  the  remain« 
ing  part  of  the  volume.  From  the  biographical  sketch  of  that . 
author,  which  we  would  recommend  to  our  readers  as  ^ving  an 
accurate  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  we  quote  the  following 
remarks : 

^'  Ini^icienti  Aristotthanis  opera^  qusdam  reprehensbne^  multa  laude  et 
admiratione  durna  viaentur.  Dum  enim  mores  comtptOB,  malas  aites,  « 
cunctalibidine  nagrantia  corrigere  vult^  hsc  omnia  tarn  nuda  et  aperta  quad 
ante  oculos  ponit^  ut  argumenta  foedis  exemplis  inquinet  :>  £t  in  obsccenis 
pingendis  ita  luxuriare  solet  ut  nemini  dubium  sit  quin  ea  nimiie  voluptati 
easent.  Neque  eo  culpa  earebit^  quod  AtheniensibuB^  nulla  e  societate  fce« 
minarum  verecundia  imposita^  Ubmus  loqui  licuit^  quia  ipsa  natuia  alia  ob- 
tegi,  alia  silentio  premi  docet  Attamen  si  quidem  solertiam  crjus  komiiram 
ingeniaj  studia^  affectusque  describendi  spectemus^  ii  ver»  sales,  joooaqne, 
quos  larga  manu  profunmt,  aspiciamus,  nemo  erit  in  hoc  genere  scribendi, 
^ui  eum  anteoellere  putetur,  jpauci  qui  proxime  accedere  videantur.  In  me- 
hcis  sspe  est  grandis  et  sublunit,  et  cuilibet  sui  ssculi  Lyrico  seu  Tragico 
par;  adeo  apta et exquisita sunt  omnia,  ut  et  auribus  et  judicio  ^egie  oom« 
mendentur.  Est  et  ubique  magna  remm  varietas,  plurimce  persoBfle,  et 
unicuique  sua  oratio,  habitus,  affectus,  a^ndi^ue  modus.  In  verbis  cultus 
etnitor  summus.  Sinceram  illam  sennoms  Attici  gratiam  et  Venerem  videii 
potest  suo  jure  sibi  yindicare,  qid  a  quotidiano  usu  baud  multum  abborrensy 
est  et  elegans,  et  venustus,  et  facile  ad  omnes  cum  res  turn  personas  sese  ac« 
commodans." 

The  notes  on  the  Plutus  and  Nubes,  though  scarcely  exhibit- 
ing  the  same  proportion  of  original  matter,  appear  to  he  wall 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  are  interspars. 
ed  with  numerous  corrections  and  emendations,  in  thesame  style 
of  rigid  criticism  of  which  we  have  already  ^ven  so  many  .ex- 
amples. 

In  the  note  on  line  186  of  the  Plutus  (addenda,)  we  have  a 
good  emendation  of  r/?j  ri  bf\ ;  instead  of  cfri  W  ^  ;-i-*<  Nullo  enim 
modo  tri  interrogative  legi  potest,  nisi  post  aliam  interrogatio-' 
nem.''  From  inattention  to  this  idiom,  the  interrogative  and  re, 
sponsive  vocables  have  proved  a  fertile  source  of  error  to  editors 
and  critics;  and  the  Professor  has  corrected  mistakes  of  this 
sort  in  various  parts  of  the  volume.  In  his  note  on  line  681  of 
Philoctetes,  where  he  has  pointed  out  a  violation  of  this  idiom, 
which  had  escaped  Brunck  and  other  editors,  he  has  added  ;a 
variety  of  examples  of  it,  which  deserve  the  consideration  of 
Students ;  thus,  r«  (fn^ ;  o^x  o/3a  iitsv  5,  r/  pn<fh  ^^' ;— o^-w^  iv,  &c. 

On  line  24T,  page  34f8,  we  have  a  distinction  pointed  oi|t  h^ 
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tween  the  practice  of  tragic  and  comic  writers  with  r^ard  to  the 
dactyle  in  the  third  foot  of  Iambic  verse. 

Ojh  line  858,  page  8S2,  Mr.  Dunbar  has  satisfactorily  proved, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Brunck,  that  d^arxoi  governs  the  da- 
tive of  the  person^  as  well  as  of  other  words.  Matthias,  in  his 
Grammar,  remarks  that  d^tfjutv^  in  the  sense  of  delectare^  governs 
'  the  accusative;  this,  however, must  be  considered  as  very  doubtful. 

In  the  note  on  line  587,  page  413,  the  translation  of  ^v  KXkwce 
Tov  Xa^v  hoi^v  Vkuvng  xai  x^jovng^  seems  to  be  not  quite  correct.  It 
should  be,  <^  if  having  convicted  that  rapadous  cormorant  Cleon 
of  bribery  and  theft.  iXg/y  is  condemnare  aliquemj  convinccref 
jus  obtinere.  See  Xen.  Mem.  I.  2.  49.— The  learned  reader 
will  find  a  plausible  emendation  in  the  notes  on  line  1027,  page 
431,  and  on  line  1810-14  of  the  same  play.  The  remarks  on 
line  1886  are  quite  correct,  and  the  proposed  reading  satisfac- 
factory.  In  the  following  verse,  the  word  iiMfisfrnvy  which  is  ge- 
nerally understood  to  signify  the  cry  of  a  child  seeking  bread, 
is  very  ingeniously  explained  by  our  Professor,  "  imu^uJav  vide- 
tur  mihi  neque  pom&m  neque  mairem  significare,  sed  id  quod  ex 
eodem  vocabulo  Latine  exprimitur  per  Mammam^  quam  puero 
.  desiderantiet  expetenti,  matre  autem  absente,  utejusdesiderium 
Pater  quodammodo  e^pleret,  panem  pro  ea  pr^bet.'^ 

Professor  Dunbar  has  been  long  known  to  the  public  as  a 
.  inost  diligent,  able,  and  successful  teacher  in  this  University ; 
and  after  the  many  proofs  we  have  had  of  his  talents,  learning, 
and  research,  as  well  as  the  originality  and  soundness  of  his  spe- 
culations in  philology,  we  have  np  hesitation  in  ranking  luni 
•  among  the  first  Grecian^  of  the  age ;  ^vhile^  the  present  volumejj 
far  from  shrinking  from  a  comparison  with  its  predecessors  by 
Professor  Dals^el,  may  stand  forward  as  the  most  promising  spe- 
cimen of  classical  annotation  which  Scotland  has  yet  produce^. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  boldness  and  originality  pf  thought, 
guided  by  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  idiom,  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  classical  writers  and  their  numer- 
ous annotatprg.  The  Professor  has  not  confined  himself  to  the 
bare  illustration  of  the  text,  but  has  frequently  embraced  the  op- 
portunity, which  certain  occasions  afforded,  of  making  excursions 
into  the  theory  of  the  language ;  and  from  the  scientific  manner 
in  which  his  speculations  are  conducted,  his  conclusions  are  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  respect.  From  hi^  ^licce^sfql  inquiries  in- 
to the  theory  of  Homeric  verse,  his  name  stands  already  much 
higher  in  England  than  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising,,  that  even  in  that  department  of  classical  literature 
which  the  course  of  centuries  had  almost  appropriat,cd  to  tb^ 
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Eiigiisfa,  a  Scottish  Professor  should  be  found,  in  so  short  a 
time,  to  prove  so  formidable  a  competitor.  He  occupies  a  situ- 
ation in  which  he  has  fpU  scope  n>r  his  talents ;  and  from  the 
eeal  which  he  has  shown  in  the  cultivation  of  classical  literature^/ 
from  his  habits  of  diligence  and  research,  and  from  the  stock  of 
priginal  views  which  he  has  amassed,  we  hope  that  this  volunje 
is  only  the  harbinger  of  works,  which  will  materially  simplify 
the  elements  of  the  Greek  language,  and  afford  a  more  secure 
and  easy  path  to  the  beauties  which  its  wrilers  possess. 

With  regard  to  the  defects  of  the  present  volume,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  they  may  indeed  be  numerous,  but  they  are  rather 
ficcessory  than  essential.  "The  Latinity  is  generally  pure,  per- 
spicuous, and  energetic :  but  Mr.  Dunbar  has  given  it  a  degree 
of  monotony,  by  making  his  sentences,  and  even  clauses  of  sen- 
tences, end  so  very  frequently  with  a  verb.  Moreover,  we  could 
detect  the  absence  of  a  preposition  in  one  or  two  places,  and 
point  out  a  few  instances  of  roughness  and  obscurity ; — ^but  con- 
sidering the  Professor's  critical  knowledge  of  both  languages,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  understand  the  work  was  compiled 
and  hurried  through  the  press,  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  them 
to  the  score  of  inadvertencies.  Our  heaviest  censures  must  fall 
upon  its  typographical  inaccuracy ;— the  errors  of  this  sort  are 
many,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  them  is  noticed  in  the  cot^ 
rigenda. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  as  a  class-book  adapted  to 
students  of  different  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  intended  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  finest  specimens  of  polite  literature,  the  notes 
are  too  rigidly  philological.  We  think  the  Professor  might  have 
given  them  a  more  popular  cast,  by  interspersing  them  liberally 
w^ith  parallel  passages  from  the  modern  poets,  more  particularly 
the  tragedians.  We  would  suggest  also  a  minute  Latin  analysis 
of  the  different  pieces: — those  of  Schutz  might  answer  well 
enough  for  the  tragedies  of  JEschylus ;  and  a  few  hours  would 
enable  the  Professor  to  draw  up  similar  ones  for  the  rest.  iV 
condensed  view  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  ancient  drama 
might  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  potes  on  the  tra- 
gedies, and  would  be  oi  inestimably  benefit  to  those  students 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  Professor's  Lecture^ 
on  that  subject.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  without  increas- 
ing the  §ize  of  the  volume,  a  few  of  the  simpler  notes  might  b^ 
spared,  and  som^  of  the  others  abridged.  To  conclude,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  with  some  small  improvements 
of  this  sort,  the  volume  before  us  would  prove  a  more  useful 
class-book  for  the  advanced  student,  than  any  that  has  yet  ap? 
peared  either  in  Gerioaany  or  Britain.  • 
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Abt.  II. — The  Percy  Anecdotes.     Pari  III.     Anecdotes  of 
Youth.    Boys,     Lmdon.     Pp.  18(X 

As  almost  every  quality  and  attainment  which  has  ever  signa- 
lized our  species,  is  occasionally  displayed  in  youth,  a  collection 
of  anecdotes  respecting  that  period  must  necessarily  be  so  very 
miscellaneous,  as  to  contain  examples  of  whatever  might  be 
thought  worthy  of  notice  under  some  other  and  more  specific 
terms.  This  title,  then,  may  be  held  rather  vague,  as  it  stands 
without  the  addition  of  any  qualifying  epithet ;  and,  farther,  we 
have  to  remark,  that  in  glancing  over  this  part  of  the  work,  we 
have  observed  several  particulars  which,  wa  think,  had  been  bet- 
ter  disposed  of  elsewhere.  Still,  the  circumstance  obviously 
common  to  all  the  cases  recorded  in  it,  and  which  gives  them  a 
generic  interest,  in  the  midst  of  great  diversity  of  feature, — we 
mean  the  comparative  earliness  at  which  genius  has  manifested 
itself,  OT  the  governing  principles  of  character  have  been  deve- 
loped, appears  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  distinct 
classification ;  and  we  imagine  that  a  philosopher  might  be  pro- 
fitably employed  in  collecting  and  arran^ng  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  precocity,  whether  in  intellect,  talent,  or  disposition, 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  page  of  history. 

The  first  thiqg  to  be  attended  to  in  such  an  undertaking,  is 
the  authenticity  of  the  facts.  Here  an  inquirer  would  have  to 
exercise  no  small  sagacity  and  caution  in  ordei^  to  avoid  an  un- 
v^rorthy  credulity,  for  which  ample  nourishment  would  be  pro- 
vided in  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  so  prevalent  among  man- 
kind, as  well  as  by  the  partiality  or  vanity  of  friends.  But,  as 
it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  the  kind  are  also  the  best  supported  by  evi- 
dence, it  will  be  no  less  his  duty  to  guard  against  excessive  scep- 
ticism ;  more  especially  if  it  be  fundamentally  true,  as,  for  our 
own  part,  we  conceive  it  to  be,  that  the  infant  contains  all  the 
rudiments  of  the  future  man,  and  that  these  may  be  either 
called  forth  into  action  earlier  than  usual,  by  particular  modes 
of  excitement,  or  retarded  in  their  manifestations,  by  the  opera- 
tion  of  opposing  circumstances. 

The  facts  being  ascertained,    our  philosopher's   next   task 

ought  to  be  that  of  methodizing  and  arranging  them.     This, 

though  apparently  easy,  will  be  found  to  demand  some  delicacy 

of  execution,  for  a  reason  which  is  readily  stated.     There  seems 

o  exist,  in  a  few  highly  gifted  individuals,  an  aptitude  or  ability 

o  excel  in  whatever  is  suggested  to  their  attention ;  where^^ 
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others  have  a  determinate  predilection  to  a  certain  pursuit,  in 
which  they  soon  become  successful,  but  are  quite  incapable  of 
attaining  even  mediocrity  in  any  other  course.  Remarkable  ex- 
amples of  either  kind  can  present  no  difficulty.  But  besides 
these  two  classes,  there  are  many  persons  who  seem  to  possess  a 
variety  or  complication  of  talents ;  and  these  too  in  a  degree 
which  may  attract  admiration,  while  they  are  so  equally  propor- 
tioned as  to  render  it  seemingly  a  matter  of  indifference  or  pure 
accident,  which  shall  obtain  the  predominance.  Such  examples 
will  occasion  some  embarrassment  in  any  system  of  classification ; 
and  the  more  so,  if  it  be  founded,  as  perhaps  in  strict  philosophy 
it  ought  to  be,  on  the  spontaneous  indications  of  the  native 
powers,  rather  than  on  their  results  as  modified  by  education. 

The  last  duty  to  be  regarded  in  the  undertaking  now  pro- 
posed,  and  that  to  which  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the 
facts  ought  to  be  subservient,  relates  to  the  inferences  and  ge- 
jieral  principles  to  be  deduced  from  them,  with  a  view  both  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  natural  history  of  our  species,  and  its  prac- 
tical improvement.  That  much  benefit  might  accrue  to  science 
from  such  an  investigation,  we  have  little  doubt ;  but,  at  all 
events,  were  one  conclusion,  which  we  confess  we  expect  from  it, 
to  be  decidedly  established,  namely,  that  where  the  precocity  de- 
pended on  a  morbid,  and  what  we  would  call  an  anticipatory 
plate  of  the  constitution,  it  has  either  soon  proved  fatal,  or  been 
succeeded  by  hopeless  debility, — there  would  probably  arise 
some  advantage  from  it  to  those  highly  interesting  individuals, 
wliose  early  promise  is  so  apt  to  urge  their  fond  relatives  into  an 
pver  anxiety  for  their  progress  and  display,  which,  when  most 
successful,  is  most  likely  to  be  punished  by  the  destruction  of 
what  had  unfortunately  excited  it.  Surely  wherever  affection 
and  humanity  prevailed,  the  means  of  excitement,  would,  after 
such  a  proof,  be  so  moderated  in  these  cases,  that  a  chance  might 
be  given  for  the  development  of  extraordinary  powers,  at  a  time 
^d  in  circumstances,  when  their  exercise  would  be  more  consis- 
tent with  the  jsafety  of  the  possessors. 

Our  reatiers  know  too  well  the  nature  of  the  work  before  us,  to 
look  to  it  for  the  filling  up  of  any  such  plan  as  we  havelthus  hastily 
sketched ;  nor  will  they  expect  that  we  should  make  the  attempt 
ourselves  within  the  compass  of  a  review.  AH  that  we  shall  now 
supply  them  with,  therefore,  is  a  selection  of  some  of  the  best  Au- 
thenticated instances  enumerated  in  this  volume,  which,  it  may  be 
worth  stating,  is  dedicated,  with  perfect  justice  we  have  no  doubt, 
to  one  of  the  juve^le  worthies  whosf  case  it  records,  the  son  of 
^ir  George  Dallas. 
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KiNa  Edward  theBixth. 

Hooker  tays  of  this  prince,  ^'  that  though  he  died  young,  he  fired  long, 
for  life  is  action ;"  and  Cardan,  in  his  once  celehrated  work,  "  De  Geni- 
tuns/'  thus  describes  the  youthful  Edward,  with  whom  he  had  several 
conversations  upon  the  subject  of  some  of  his  works,  particularly  on  that, 
"  De  Rerum  Vanitate." 

"  The  child  was  wonderful  in  this  respect,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
had  learned,  as  I  was  told,  seven  different  languages.  In  that  of  his  own 
country,  that  of  France,  and  the  Latin  language,  he  was  perfect ;  so  much 
so,  that  when  only  seven  years  old  he  wrote  two  letters  in  the  latter  language 
to  his  godfather.  Archbishop  Cranmer.  In  the  conversations  that  I  had 
with  him  ^wheh  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,)  he  spoke  Latin  with  as 
much  readiness  and  elegance  as  myself.  He  was  a  pretty  good  logician ; 
he  understood  natural  philosophy  and  music,  and  played  upon  the  lute. 
The  good  and  the  learned  had  formed  the  highest  expectations  of  him,  from 
the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  and  the  excellence  of  his  talents.  He  had 
b^an  to  favour  learning  before  he  was  a  great  sche^ar  hunself,  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  it  before  he  could  make  iise  of  iu" 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  book  of  Exercises  mad^  by  this  prince, 
in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek,  with  the  name  of  King  Edward  subscribeqi 
to  each  of  them,  in  the  languagie  in  which  it  was  written.  And  Bishop 
Burnet  has  preserved  in  his  History  of  tlie  Reformation,  a  diary  of  his  life, 
which  this  prince  kept,  and  a  discomrse  about  the  Reformation  of  Abuses, 
which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  an  old  statesman.  Jle  always  had  a 
particular  regard  for  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  was  much  offended  when  he 
saw  one  of  his  attendants  place  a  Bible  on  the  floor,  and  step  upon  it,  fo^ 
something  that  was  out  of  his  reach." 

The  Learned  Child  of  Lubeck. 
^     "  In  SL  German  work  published  some  years  ago  at  Lubeck  and  Gottingen, 
there  is  the  following  singular,  we  may  almost  say  incredible,  account  of  if 
child,  whose  precocity  of  talents  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  met 
with. 

''Christian  Henry  Heinsken  was  bom  at  Lubeck,  February  6,  1721. 
He  had  completed  his  first  year,  ifrhen  he  already  knew  and  recited  the 
principal  facts  cpntained  in  the  five  books  of  Moses,  with  a  numbef  of  verses 
on  the  creation.  In  his  fourteenth  month  he  knew  all  the  history  of  tfie 
Bible :  in  his  thirtieth  month,  the  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  geo- 
graphy, anatomy,  the  use  of  maps,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  Latin  words  ; 
before  the  end  of  his  third  year,  the  history  of  Denmark,  and  the  genealogy 
/of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  In  his  fourth  year,  he  acquired  the  docr 
trine  of  divinity,  with  the  proof*  from  the  Bible  ;  ecclesiastical  history  ;  the 
institutions ;  two  hundred' hymns,  with  thieir  tunes ;  eighty  psalms ;  entire 
chapters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  fifteen  hun£ed  verses  and  sen* 
teucea  from  the  ancient  Latin  classics;  almost  the  whole- C« bis  Pictus  of 
Comeniufi,  from  whi/ch  he  had  derived  aU  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue; 
arithmetic,  and  history  of  the  i^uropean  empires  and  kingdoms.  He  could 
point  out  in  the  maps  whatever  placelie  was  asked  for,  or  had  passed  through 
m  his  journies,  and  relate  all  the  aneient  and  modern  historical  anecdotes 
relating  to  it.  His  stupendous  memory  caught  and  retained  every  wnrd  he 
was  told ;  )iis  ever  active  imagination  used,  at  whatever  he  saw  or  heard, 
instantly  to  apply,  according  to  the  laws  of  association  of  ideas,  some  ex^ 
amples  or  sentences  from  the  Bible,  geography,  profane  or  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  Orbis  Pictus,  or  from  ^e  ancient  classics.  At  the  court  of 
Denmark,  he  delivered  twelve  speeches,  and  underwent  public  examinations 
on  ^a  variety  of  sutdccts,  especially  t^e  history  of  Denmark.    He  spoka 
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Gennan,  I^tin^  French^  and  Low  Dutch>  and  he  was  exceedingly  good-* 
natured>  and  well-behaved^  but  of  a  most  tender  and  delicate  constitution  ; 
never  ate  any  solid  food^  but  chiefly  subsisted  on  nurse's  milk*  He  was 
celebrated^  says  this  account^  all  over  Europe^  under  the  name  of  the  Learned 
Child  of  Lubeck,  and  died  June  97,  1725,  aged  four  years,  four  months^ 
twenty  days,  and  twenty-one  hours,  after  having  displayed  the  most  amazing 
proofs  of  mtellectual  talent." 

LOYSZDE  VZQA. 

'  ^'  The  youth  of  the  most  proliiic  writer  that  ever  existed,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  distinguished  by  much  that  is  remarkable.  At  five  years  of  age 
Lopez  could  read  Spanish  and  Latin  fluently ;  and  even  make  verses,  which 
he  exchanged  with  his  school-fellowB  for  pictures  and  other  trifles.  At  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  was  master  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  of  the  art  of  rhetoric; 
could  dance  and  fence  with  ease  and  dexterity ;  and  before  he  had  reached 
his  fifteenth  year,  he  had  written  several  pastorals,  and  made  his  first  dra- 
matic essay  with  a  comedy  entitled,  ^  La  Pastoral  de  Jacinto.'  He  oon<« 
tinued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  cultivate  poetry  with  such  an  inconceivable 
facility,  that  a  play  of  more  than  two  thousand  verses,  intermixed  with 
sonnets,  tercits,  and  octaves,  often  cost  him  no  more  than  one  day's  labour. 
He  is  said  to  have  actually  produced  the  amasing  number  of  eighteen  hundred 
comfldies,  and  four  hundr^  autos  sacramentah ;  in  all,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  pieces  I  Of  these  about  three  )kttndred  have  been  published,  in 
twenty-five  quarto  volumes.  No  poet  during  his  lifetime  ever  enjoyed  so 
much  glory.  Whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets,  the  people  assembled 
round  him  in  crowds,  and  hailed  him  by  the  title  of  the  Prodigy  of  Nature." 

Barbs  T  IE  B. 

John  Philip  Barretier  was  bom  at  Schwabaeh,  January  19,  1731.  At 
the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  master  of  ^Ye  languages.  The  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Latin  he  learned  almost  at  the  same  time,  by  conversing  in  them 
indifferently  with  his  father,  who  was  a  calvinist  minister.  The  Greek  and 
Hebrew  he  acquired  by  reading  the  holy  scriptures  in  their  original  languag- 
es, accompanied  with  a  translation.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  not  only 
pubtished  a  learned  letter  in  Latin,  but  also  translated  the  Travels  of  Rabbi 
Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  French,  and  added  notes  and  remarks 
so  replete  with  judgment  and  penetration,  that  they  seem  the  work  of  a 
man  long  accustomed  to  study  and  reflection,  rather  than  the  production  of 
a  child.  At  fifteen,  the  £ame  of  his  learning  and  writings  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  sent  for  him  to  court.  In  his  journey 
thither  he  passed  through  Halle,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  in  his 
conversation  with  the  professors  of  the  University,  that  they  offered  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy.  He  drew  up  on  the  same  evening 
some  positions  in  philosophy  and  mathematics,  which  next  day  he  defended 
with  so  much  wit,  spirit,  and  strength  of  reason,  to  a  crowded  auditory, 
that  the  whole^  University  was  delighted  and  amazed<  On  his  arrival  at 
Berlin,  the  king  honoured  him  with  peculiar  marks  of  distinction.  He 
sent  for  him  every  day  during  his  stay  there,  and  recommended  to  him  tlie 
study  of  modem  history,  and  those  pa^ts  of  learning  which  are  of  use  in 
public  transaetiona  and  civil  employments,  declaring  that  such  .abilities, 
properly  cultivated,  might  exalt  him  in  ten  years  to  be  the  greatest  minister 
of  state  in  Europe.  The  yoUng  philosopher,  not  dazzled  with  the  prospect 
of  such  high  promotion,  answered,  *  That  he  was  too  much  pleased  with 
science  and  quiet,  to  leave  them  for  such  inextricable  studies,  or  such 
harassing  fatigues."  The  king,  though  not  pleased  with  his  declaration, 
presented  him  on  his  departure  with  two  hundred  crowns. 

From  Berlin^  Barretier  went  back  to  Hajle,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
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with  his  ufittal  application  and  euecess^  till  hit  nineteenth  yoar^  when  his 
health  began  to  decline^  and  continued  to  waste  away  for  eighteen  months 
and  ten  days^  when  he  lost  the  iise  of  his  limbs.  He  then  prepared  for 
death  without  fear  or  emotion^  and  on  the  5th  of  October^  1740^  resigned 
his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Creator  with  ocmfidence  and  tranquiUHy. 

Ohattbrtox. 
**  O  what  a  noble  mind  was  here  o'erthiown  T* 

The  wayward,  neglected,  and  unfortunate  Thomas  Chatterton,  whose 
premature  talents  and  attainments,  whose  boundless  invention  and  invincible 
industry,  enabled  him  to  rush  naked  into  the  amphitheatre  o^  life,  and 
sustain  a  brilliant  part,  though  his  spectators  were  contemptuous  and  cold, 
did  not  give  v^ry  early  promise  of  great  talents.  Until  he  was  ^\e  years 
old,  he  was  considered  a  dull  chud,  incapable  of  improvement;  but  a 
singular  circumstance  gave  him  the  first  impulse.  His  e^e  was  cat^t  by 
the  animated  capitals  of  an  old  folio  music  book  that  lay  m  the  l-oom.  He 
delighted  to  gase  on  these  letters ;  and  the  mother  watching  the  concur- 
rence of  opportunity,  took  advantage  of  this  passion  to  initiate  him  in  his 
alphabet.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  circumstance^  together  with 
his  being  taught  to  read  out  of  a  black  letter  bible,  had  great  influence  in 
giving  uiat  peculiar  turn  to  the  imitation  of  antiquities  which  he  after- 
wards disjdayed. 

Chatterton's  first  poetical  production  was  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  It 
was  a  satire  directed  against  a  man  who  turned  methodist  preacher  from 
mercenary  motives ;  it  displays  a  considerable  degree  of  humour  and  facility 
of  versification.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  paraphrased  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Job,  together  with  some  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  wrote  a  satire  on  his 
upper  master.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney;  and 
it  was  while  he  was  in  this  situation  that  he  fabricated  those  poems  of 
Rowley,  which  excited  so  warm  a  controversy  in  the  literary  world  fw  a 
period  c^  more  than  thirty  vears.  He  had  not  reached  his  sixteenth  year, 
when  he  first  commenced  this  literary  fraud  by  writing  poems  on  slips  of 
old  patchment,  which  he  found  at  the  office,  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  so  successful  was  his  imitation,  that  the  hierati  and  the  an^ 
tiquaries  were  long  divided  in  opinion  as  to  their  being  genuine  or  spurious. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  other  poems,  which  would  not  disgrace  poets  of  a 
more  mature  age. 

''  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Chatterton  -ventured  to  London  ;  and  in  one 
month  his  literary  contributions  were  so  ingenious  and  ample,  that  he  sus- 
tained the  reputation  of  ^ve  periodical  works ;  the  London,  Gospel,  Town 
and  Country,  and  Court  and  City,  Magazines,  and  the  Political  Register  ; 
and  yet  with  industry  like  this,  poverty  pressed  hard  upon  him ;  his  load  ^ 
misery  became  every  day  less  tolerable,  and  at  last  triumphed  over  his  forti- 
tude. Many  a  day  did  he  fast,  and  often  had  no  other  meal  than  a  half- 
penny roll  and  water.  At  length  he  drank  the  fatal  cup^  and  perished  in 
his  eighteenth  year." 

"William  Hevby  lasLANn. 

'^  Mr.  Ireland  has  furnished  a  striking  instance  of  the  misapplication  of 
youthful  talents ;  and  certainly  never  did  any  man  suffer  more  severely  fcnr 
his  duplicity.  This  young  man,  whose  literary  fraud  furnished  the  counter- 
part to  that  of  Chatterton,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  forged  a  series  of 
papers  which  he  ascribed  to  the  immortal  Shakespeare  ;  and  so  successAilly 
managed  was  the  imposition,  that  he  not  only  imposed  upon  his  own  father^ 
but  on  several  literary  gentlemen,  who  prided  themselvea  much  on  th^ 
crictical  acumen. 

'^  After  fabricating  a  great  number  of  paperSi  which  h^  altribiited  to 
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ShakeBpeore  and  bk  cantemporarieB,  Ireland  preeumed  lo  far  as  to  write  a 
tragedy^  which  he  said  was  by  the  great  dramatist,  and  even  succeeded  in 
having  it  represented  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  It  was  called  Vortigem  and 
Mowena,  and  was  condemned.  To  Mr.  Malone^  who  had  always  denied  the 
authenticity  of  the  papers^  the  public  were  principally  indebted  for  the  de* 
taotion  of  the  fraud;  and  Ireland  afterwards  acknowledged  it  in  a  curious 
work^  entitled,  *  Confess i#n  of  W.  H^  Ireland*' " 

Tabso. 

^*  It  is  related  of  Torquato  Tasso,  the  immortal  author  of  'Jerusalem 
Delivered,'  that  he  spoke  plain  when  only  six  months  old.  At  the  age  of 
seven  y^rs  he  understood  Latin  and  Gi^k,  and  composed  several  verses. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  was 
also  his  father,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  but  both  saved 
themselves  by  flight.  The  infant  poet  wrote  a  poem  on  theif  dii^race,  in 
which  he  compt^  himself  and  his  father  to  Ascanius  flying  wiu  £neas. 
Tasso  was  now  sent  to  Padua  to  study  law ;  and  before  he  had  attained  his 
twelfth  year,  he  had  finished  his  course  of  rhetoric,  poetry,  l(^c,  and  ethics. 
At  the  age  c^  seventeen  he  had  received  his  degrees  in  philosophy,  law,  and 
divinity,  and  published  his  |x)em  of  Rinaldo,  wnich  was  the  precursor  of  the 
work  which  has  rendered  Imn  immortaL  His  '  Jerusalem  Delivered'  was 
commenced  at  the  age  of  twenty-two." 

Grotius. 

''  Hugo  Grotius,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  is  said  to  have  eomposed  verses 
which  an  old  poet  would  not  have  disavowed.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
maintained  theses  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  jurisprudence,  with  great 
applause.  The  following  year  he  went  to  France,  where  he  attracted  tlie 
notice  of  Henry  lY.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  pleaded  his  first 
cause-at  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  previously  published  Commentaries 
on  Capella  and  Aratus.  When  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  made 
Advocate-General  of  Rotterdam." 

Handei^ 

^  The  father  of  Handel  had^  destined  him  to  the  stndy  of  the  law,  but 
he  evinced  very  early  a  propensity  to  music,  which  nothii^  could  restrain* 
He  was  strictly  forbidden  to  touch  any  musical  instrument ;  but  notwith- 
standing this  injunction,  he  found  means  to  get  a  clavichord  privately  con- 
veyed to  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  to  which  he  constantly  stole  when 
the  family  were  asleep.  While  he  was  yet  under  seven  years  of  age,  he 
went  wim  his  father  to  the  Court  of  Saxe-Weisenfels,  to  the  prince  of  which 
his  half-brodier  was  valet-de-chambre.  His  father  had  refused  to  let  young 
Handel  accompany  him,  but  he  followed  the  chaise  on  foot,  and  by  his  En- 
treaties was  tdcen  into  the  chaise  tod  carried  to  court.  Here  playing  one 
day  on  the  organ  in  the  church  after  the  service  was  over,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  duke,  who  induced  the  father  to  suffer  him  to  study  music 
At  the  age  of  pine  years,  he  began  to  compose  the  church  service  for  voices 
and  instruments,  and  from  that  time  actually  composed  a  service  every  week, 
for  three  years  successively.  .  When  only  fourteen  he  went  to  Berlin,  where 
Buononcini,  a  leading  composer  attached  to  the  Opera,  affected  a  contempt 
for  so  mere  a  child  as  Handel :  and,  to  put  his  talents  to  the  test,  composed 
a  cantata  in  the  chromatic  style,  difl|eult  in  every  respect,  and  such  as  he 
thought  would  puzzle  even  a  master ;  but  Handd  treated  the  composition 
as  a  trifle,  and  executed  it  at  once  with  a  truth  and  accuracy  that  was  a- 
stonisbing.  Before  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  Handel  had  com- 
posed three  operas;  the  first  Almeria,  which  was  performed  at  Hamburg 
thirty  nights  successively;  Florinda,  and  Nerone,  the  other  two,  were 
equally  suooeasfuL    He  now  by  his  talents  and  industry  was  enabled  to 
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yield  some  aBsistAnce  to  his  mother^  who  was  left  a  widow.  By  the  per- 
Buasions  of  the  Prince  of  Tuscany,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Florence,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  most  marked  attention  hy  the  courts  Here,  when 
fitill  o»ly  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  composed  the  opera  of  Rodrigo,  for 
which  he  received  one  hundred  sequins,  and  a  service  of  plate.  The  foUow- 


composed,  in  three  weeks,  the  opera  of  Agrippina,  which  was  played  twenty- 
seven  nights  without  interruption.  The  tneatre  almost  at  every  pause  re- 
sounded with  shouts  and  acclamations  of  Vive  %l  caro  Sassone.  Such  was 
the  early  success  of  this  immortal  composer^  who  died  possessed  of  an  ample 
fortune  acquired  solely  hy  his  talents. 

Hayvk. 

''  Like  Mozart,  Haydn  gave  strong  manifestations  of  his  taste  for  music, 
«ven  in  infancy.  His  father,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  music,  used  to 
play  the  harp  to  his  wife's  singing,  while  the  infant  Haydn  imitated  a  violin 
and  how  with  two  pieces  of  wood,  and  thus  took  part  in  this  quiet  family 
concert.  When  of  sufficient  age,  he  was  placed  among  the  choir  hoys  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Vienna.  His  duties  as  a  singer  occupied  only  two  hours 
in  the  day,  hut  Haydn  practised  in  general  sixteen,  and  sometimes  eighteen 
hours.  He  was  wont  to  speak  in  rapturous  terms  of  the  delight  he  received 
from  the  comhinations  of  sound ;  even  when  he  was  playing  with  his  com- 
panions, he  was  never  ahle  to  resist  the  harmcmy  of  the  organ  in  the  ca- 
thedral. Haydn  now  b<sgan  to  think  of  composition,  hut  could  not  obtain 
lessons  from  any  of  the  iahle  professors  of  Vienna.  He  was  thus  thrown  on. 
his  own  resources,  yet  still  despaired  not.  He  bought  an  old  treatise  on 
harmony  at  a  stall ;  and  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  it  with  all  the  zeal 
of  genius,  speedily  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  ere 
long  became  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments." 

Mozart. 

''  The  accounts  of  this  admirable  composer's  early  proficiency  in  music 
are  almost  incredible.  He  began  the  piano  at  three  years  of  age ;  his  first 
delight  Was  almost  scientific ;  he  used  to  spend  his  first  hpurs  in  looking  for. 
thirds,  and  felt  charmed  with  their  harmony.  At  five  years  old,  he  began  to 
invent  little  pieces  of  such  ingenuity,  that  his  father  used  to  write  them  down^ 
He  was  a  creature  of  universa}  sensibility,  a  natural  enthusiast,  from  his  in-^ 
fancy  fond,  melancholy,  and  tearful.  When  scarcely  able  to  walk,  bis  first 
question  to  the  friends  who  took  him  on  their  knee  was,  whether  they  loved 
him,  and  a  negative  always  made  him  weep.  His  mind  was  all  alive;  and 
whatever  touched  it,  made  it  palpitate  throughout.  VHien  he  Wjss  taught 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  tne  walls  and  tables  of  his  bed-chamber  were 
found  covered  with  figures.  But  the  piano  was  the  grand  object  of  his  de-c 
votion.  At  six  years  old,  this  singular  child  commenced  with  his  father 
and  sister  Ctwo  years  older  than  himself)  one  of  those  musical  tours  com-, 
mon  in  Germany,  and  performed  at  Munich  before  the  Elector,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  most  musical  court  on  the  Cohtinent.  His  ear  now  sig-t 
nalized  itself  by  detecting  the  most  minute  irregularities  in  die  orchestra; 
but  its  refinement  was  almost  a  disease :  a  discord  tortured  him ; '  he  con- 
ceived a  horror  of  the  trumpet,  except  as  a  simple  accompaniment ;  and 
suffered  from  it  so  keenly,  that  his  fa^er,  to  correct  what  he  looked  on  a» 
the  effect  of  ignorant  terror,  one  day  desired  a  trumpet  to  be  blown  in  hie 
apartment.  The  child  entreated  him  not  to  make  the  expmment ;  but  the 
trumpet  sounded.  Mozart  suddenly  turned  pale,  fell  on  the  floor,  and  wa» 
going  into  convulsions,  when  the  trumpeter  was  sent  out  of  the  room. 
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'*  "Wlien  only  seyen  years  old  he  taught  himself  the  violin ;  and  thus,  br 
the  united  effort  of  genius  and  industry^  mastered  tlie  most  difficult  of  all 
instruments.  From  Munich  he  went  to  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London.  Hi$ 
reception  in  the  British  metropolis  was  such  as  the  curious  give  to  xibvelty, 
the  scientific  to  intelligence,  and  the  great  to  what  administers  to  stately 
pleasure.  He  was  flattered,  honoured,  and  rewarded.  Handel  had  then 
made  the  organ  popular,  and  Mozart  took  the  way  of  popularity.  His  ex* 
ecution,  which,  on  the  piano,  had  astonished  the  English  musicians,  was^ 
on  the  organ,  brought  in  aid  of  h^  genius,  and  he  overcame  all  rivalry.  On 
his  departure  from  England,  he  gave  a  farewell  concert,  of  which  all  the 
symphonies  were  composed  by  himself.  This  was  the  career  of  a  child  nine 
years  old !  With  the  strengthening  of  his  frame,  the  acuteness  of  his  ear 
became  less  painful ;  the  trumpet  had  lost  its  terrors  for  him  at  ten  years 
old ;  and  before  he  had  completed  that  period,  he  distinguished  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Church  of  the  Orphans  at  Vienna  by  the  composition  of  a  kiass, 
motets,  and  a  trumpet  duet ;  and  acted  as  director  of  the  concert." 

Dr.  Franklin. 

*'  Almost  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  Franklin's  character  in  life 
may  be  traced  to  his  chil^ood.  He  was  in  his  earliest  days  shrewd  and 
artful,  industrious  and  persevering,  and  of  habits  the  most  economical.  The 
stcnies  of  his  recommending  his  father  to  say  grace  over  a  whole  barrel  of 
beef  at  once ;  and  of  his  disgust  with  a  favourite  whistle,  the  moment  he 
found  he  had  paid  too  dear  for  it,  are  well  known.  When  at  school,  (which 
was  only  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten  years)  Franklin  soon  distinguish- 
ed himself  among  his  playfellows  by  his  strength  and  address^  and  he  was 
generally  the  leader  in  all  their  schemes." 

Pascal. 

*'  Pascal,  when  only  eleven  years  of  age,  wrote  a  treatise  on  sounds.  At 
twelve,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Euclid's  Elements  without  the  aid 
of  a  teaoher.  When  only  sixteen^  he  published  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections, 
which  Descartes  was  unwUlin^  to  believe  could  have  been  produced  by  A 
boy  of  his  age.  When  only  mneteen,  he  invented  the  arithmetical  instra-* 
ment,  or  $cd^  for  making  calculations." 

COWLJBV. 

'^  Cowley  might  be  said,  '  to  lisp  in  numbers,'  and  gave  such  early  prooflii^ 
not  only  of  powers  of  lai^uage,  but  of  comprehension  of  things,  as  to  more 
tardy  minds  seem  scarcely  credible.  When  only  in  his  thirteenth  year,  a 
voloine  of  hit  poems  was  printed,-  containing  with  other  poetical  eomposi* 
tions,  '  The  Tismesl  History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,'  written  when  he 
was  ten  years  old;  And  *  Constantia  and  Fhil^us,'  written  two  ^ears  after. 
And  while  still  at  school  he  produced  a  comedy,,  of  a  pastoral  kind,  called 
'  Love's  RidiUe,'  though  it  w«s  not  published  uH  he  had  been  some  time  at 
Cambridge." 

MjCHASL  AJrOCLO. 

'^  This  gre^t  man  from  his  infancy 'exhibited  a  strong  inclination  for 
painting,  and  made  so  rapid  a  progr^s  ia  it,  that  he  is  said,  at  the  a^e  of 
fourteen,  tp  have  been  able  to  correct  the  drawings  of  his  master,  Dommico 
GriUandaio.  When  he  was  an  old  man,  one  of  these  drawings  beix:^  shewn 
to  him,  he  modestly  said,  '  In  my  youth  I  was  a  bett»  artist  than  I  am 
now.' " 

The  Great  Cokde. 

'^  It  has  been  remarked,  that  most  great  generals  have  become  so  by  de* 
grees  ;  but  that  the  Prince  of  Cond^  was  horn  a  scleral,  and  that  the  art  oC 
war  in  him  appeared  to  be  a  natural  instinct  nis  indination  for  the  pro* 
fesfflon  of  arms  showed  itself  from  his  ohiklhood ;  and  his  &yourite  authors 
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were  Casar,  Plutarch,  and  Polybius.  At  eight  years  old  he  undet^tood 
Latin,  and  at  eleven  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric.  At  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  was  perfect  in  all  the  warlike  exercises  ;  and  at  sixteen  formed  a  kind  of 
military  academy,  which  consisted  of  eighteen  young  men  of  family,  who 
employed  themselves  in  the  arts  of  drawing,  gunnery,  and  fortification, 
widi  un]*emitting  ardour." 

Madame  de  Stael  Holstein. 

"  This  distinguished  lady  was  temarkahle,  even  in  her  childhood,  for  an 
attentive  observation  of  every  thing  around  her.  She  was  a  writer  from  her 
earliest  youth.  She  composed  eulogies  and  portraits,  and  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen she  made  extracts  from  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  with  remarks.  Madame 
Rilliet,  who  has  written  an  account  of  the  infancy  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
with  whom  she  was  very  intimate,  describes  her  at  tne  age  of  eleven,  as  not 
engaging  in  the  usual  sports  of  children,  but  inquiring  of  those  of  her  age 
what  lessons  they  had  learned,  and  what  foreign  languages  they  were  ac- 
quainted with ;  and  when  she  had  been  at  a  play,  she  always  wrote  down 
the  subject  of  the  pieces,  with  remarks.  She  used  to  sit  by  the  side  of  her 
father,  M.  Necker,  and  was  always  much  noticed  by  those  who  visited  him, 
particularly  the  Abbe  Raynal,  who  would  converse  with  her  as  if  she  had 
been  five  and  twenty." 

Robert  Chahles  Dallas. 

'*  The  melody  of  verse  seems  to  have  come  as  natural  to  this  blossom  of  our 
age  as  speech  itself.  While  as  yet  no  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  his  in- 
fant hands  are  said  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  lyre ;  and  ere  he  had 
reached  thirteen,  he  had  presented  to  the  world  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
have  challenged  the  admiration  even  of  criticism  itself  J 

"  The  earHest  productions  in  this  published  collection  are  stated  to  have 
been  written  at  the  age  of  eleven  ;  but  we  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman  of 
eminence  in  the  literary  world,  that  he  remembers  havingheard  young  Dallas, 
when  less  than  nine  years  of  age,  recite  with  great  sweetness  and  force  of 
diction,  some  pretty  verses,  founded  on  the  story  of  Phaeton,  which  he  had 
written  about  a  year  before. 

'^  The  next  production  of  young  Dallas  was  dramatic — a  tragedy,  in  three 
acts,  entitled,  Saluzzo ;  or  the  Tyrant  Punished,  A  favourabk  specimen  of 
this  drama  is  given  in  the  publisned  collection. 

.'  '^  The  '  Battle  of  Waterloo/  and  ^  Ode  to  Wellington,'  werlT  also  written 
during  his  twelfth  year ;  and  it  is  by  these  pieces  that  his  infant  faitie  as  an 
author  had  been  chiefly  established. 

*^  Since  this  volume  of  Poems  has  been  written,  young  Dallas,  we  under* 
stand,  has  entered  Harrow  school." 

Gassendi* 

^^  Oassendi^  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  slh^nteenth  century,  ex- 
hibits one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  precocity  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. '  At  the  age  of  four  years,*  says  Bernier,  *  he  used  to  declaim  his 
little  sermons;  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  used  to  steal  away  from  his  parents, 
and  spend  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  observing  the  stars.  This  made  hia 
friends  say,  that  he  was  bom  an  astronomer.  At  this  age,  he  had  a  dispute 
with  the  boys  of  the  village,  whether  the  moon  or  the  clouds  moved ;  ta 
convince  them  that  the  moon  did  not  move,  he  took  them  behind  a  tree^ 
and  made  them  take  notice  that  the  moon  kept  its  situation  between  the 
same  leaves,  whilst  the  douds  passed  on.  This  early  disposition  to  observa- 
tion induced  his  parents  to  cultivate  his  talents ;  and  the  derfflrman  of  hi» ' 
village  gave  him  the  first  elements  of  learning.  His  ardour  for  study  be- 
came then  extreme ;  the  day  was  not  long  enough  for  him ;  and  he  often 
read  a  good  part  of  the  night  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  that  was  burning  in 
the  church  of  his  village,  his  family  being  too  poor  to  allow  him  candles 
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ffoT  his  noetumal  studies.  ^He  often  took  onlj  four  hours  sleep  in  the  night. 
At  the  ^e.of  ten^  he  harangued  his  hishop  m  Latin,  (who  passed  through 
>Gasseiidi's  village^  on  his  nsitation,)  with  such  ease  and  spirit,  that  the 
iprelate  exclaimed^  '  That  lad  will  one  day  or  other  he  the  wonder  of  hia 
age!'- 

Dr.  Crotch. 

''  At  the  age  of  only  eighteen  months.  Master  Crotch  shewed  a  decided 
-preference  for  the  pleasures  of  music,  hy  deserting  his  playthings,  and  eyen 
rhis  food,  to  listen  to  it ;  and  when  only  two  years  old,  and  unahle  to  speak^ 
;in  order  to  induce  his  father  to  play  his  fayourite  tunes,  the  child  would 
•touch  the  key  note  on  the  organ ;  or  if  that  was  not  enough,  he  would  play 
two  or  three  of  the  first  notes  of  the  air.  At  the  age  of  two  years  and  three 
vweeks,  he.  had  taught  himself  to  play  the  first  part  of  God  save  the  King  on 
the  organ.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
trehle  and  the  second  part,  and  the  day  after  attempted  the  hass,  which  he 
•performed  correctly,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  note.  In  ahout  two 
t  months  after  this  period,  he  was  ahle  to  play  seyeral  passages  from  yolun- 
taries,  which  had  only  heen  once  performed  in  his  hearing  hy  the  organist 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Norwidi.  Ahout  the  same  time  he  was  capahle  of 
making  a  hass  to  any  melody  which  he  had  recently  caught  hy  his  ear.  At 
.  the  age  of  only  two  years  and  a  half,  he  was  ahle  to  distinguish  at  a  distance, 
.and  out  of  sight  of  the  instrument,  any  note  that  was  struck  upon  it,  within 
half  a  note ;  which  Dr.  Burney  ohseryes  is  heyond  the  power  of  many  old 
and  skilful  performers.  Another  wonderful  premature  attainment,  was  Jus 
heing  ahle  to  tranpose  into  the  most  extraneous  and  difi^cult  keys  whateyer 
.he  i&ased,  and  to  contriye  an  extemporary  hass  to  easy  melodies,  when  per-« 
formed  hy  another  person  on  the  same  instrument.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  he  has  continued  to  adyance  in  reputation,  and  is  now,  we  helieye, 
considered  as  the  most  scientific  musician  that  Great  Britain  can  hoast." 
Zerah  Colburn. 

^^  In  1812,  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  world  was  attracted  hy  the 
most  singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  human  podnd,  that  perhaps 
.  cycr  existed.  It  wasthe  case  of  a  child  under  eight  years  of  age,  who,  with-* 
out  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  or  eyen  of 
the  use  and  power  of  the  Arahic  numerals,  and  without  giving  any  particular 
attention  to  the  suhject,  possessed,  as  if  hy  intuition,  the  singular  faculty 
of  solving  a  great  variety  of  arithmetical  questions,  hy  the  mere  operation 
.  of  the  mind,  and  without  th^.  usual  assistance  of  any  visihle  symhol  or  con-* 
trivance.  The  name  of  the  child  was  Zerah  Colhum,  who  was  horn  at  Cahut, 
Vermont,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  first  of  September,  1804.  In  August, 
1810,  although  at  that  time  not  six  years  of  age,  he  first  be^n  to  show 
those  wonder&l  powers  of  calculation,  which  have  since  so  mucn  astonished 
every  person  who  has  witnessed  them." 

SiR'WiLLiAM  Jokes. 

*'  Sir  William  Jones  having  lost  his  father  when  he  was  three  years  old, 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  his  mother,  who  appears  to  have 
been  eminently  qualified  to  direct  and  superintend  it,  more  particularly  in 
his  infant  years.  In  consequence  of  her  attention,  he  was  in  his  fourth 
year  able  to  read  distinctly  and  rapidly  any  English  book ;  and  with  a  view 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  memory,  (which  afterwwds  became  so  retentive) 
she  caused  liim  to  learn  and  repeat  some  of  the  most  popular  speeches  in 
Shakespeare,  and  the  best  of  Gay's  Fables.  In  the  close  of  his  seventh 
year  he  ^as  placed  at  Harrow  School,  where  he  remained  two  years,  until 
having  fractured  his  thigh  bone,  he  was  obliged  to  return  home.  After  an 
absence  of  twelve  months,  young  Jones  returned  to  school ;  and  although 
his  classical  studies  had  been  interrupted,  he  was  placed  in  the  class  to 
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*wbich  he  would  have  attained  if  no  interruption  had  occuired.  In  his 
twelfth  year,  he  was  removed. to  the  upper  school.  At  this  time  a  circum-* 
stance  occurred^  which  afforded  signal  evidence  of  the  strength  and  ten- 
acionsness  of  his  memory.  His  schoolfellows  proposed  to  amuse  themselves 
with  the  representation  of  a  play ;  and  at  his  recommendation^  the  Tempest 
was  selected ;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  a  copy^  he  furnished  them  with 
it  from  his  memory;  and  in  the  exhibition^  he  performed  the  part  of  Pro»- 
pero.'  As  he  advanced  in  the  school^  his  diligence  increased ;  and  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  At  this  time^  he  translated  into 
English  verse  several  of  the  epistles  of  Ovid^  and  all  the  pastorals  of  Virgil ; 
and  he  composed  a  dramatic  piece  on  the  story  of  Meleager^  which  he  de- 
nominated a  tragedy ;  and  which^  during  the  vacation^  was  acted  by  some  of 
his  most  intimate  schoolfellows :  the  part  of  the  hero  being  performed  by 
himself." 

GOLDONI. 

*'  The  Italian  dramatist  Goldbni^  gave  early  indications  of  his  humourous 
.  character,  as  well  as  his  invincible  propensity  to  those  studies^  which  have 
rendered  his  name  so  celebrated.  His  father  perceiving  that  the  darling 
amusement  of  his  son  was  dramatic  performances,  had  a  small  theatre 
erected  in  his  own  house,  in  which  Goldoni,  while  yet  an  infant,  amused 
himself  with  three  or  four  of  his  companions,  by  acting  comedies.  Before 
he  was  sent  to  school,  his  genius  prompted  him  to  become  an  author.  In 
the  seventh  and  eighth  year  of  his  age,  ere  he  had  scarcely  learned  to  read 
correctly,  all  his  time  was  devoted  to  perusing  comic  writers,  among  whom 
was  Cicognini,  a  Florentine,  little  known  in  the  dramatic  world.  After 
having  well  studied  these,  he  ventured  to  sketch  out  the  plan  of  a  comedy, 
which  needed  more  than  one  eye-witness  of  great  probity,  to  verify  its  being 
the  production  of  a  child." 

George  Bidder. 
''  Tlie  American  boy,  Zerah  Colbum,  whose  astonishing  talents  at  calcu- 
'  lation  we  have  abeady  noticed,  appears  to  have  been  since  surpassed  by 
'  Creorge  Bidder,  the  son  of  a  labouring  peasant  in  Devonshire.    Bidder  bc^ 
gan  to  exhibit  his  astonishing  powers  at  an  early  age,  and  when  not  more 
than  twelve,  the  following  question  was  proposed  to  him  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, which  he  answered  in  the  short  space  of  one  minute* 

"  If  the  pendulum  of  a  dock  vibrates  the  distance  of  nine  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  a  second  of  time,  how  many  inches  will  it  vibrate  in  the  course 
.  of  seven  years,  fourteen  days,  two  hours,  on«>  minute,  and  fifty-six  seconds, 
each  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  five  hours,  forty-eight 
minutes,  and  fifty-five  seconds?" 

Ferguson. 
"  This  eminent  practical  philosopher  and  astronomer  was  bom  in  a  hum- 
ble station  at  Keim,  a  small  village  in  Scotland,  in  the  vear  1710.  He 
learned  to  read  by  merely  listening  to  the  instructions  which  his  father 
commimicated  to  an  elder  brother.  He  was  afterwards  sent  for  about  three 
months  to  the  grammar  school  at  Keith;  and  this  was  all  the  scholastic 
education  he  ever  received^  His  taste  for  mechanics  appeared  when  he  vras 
only  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age ;  bv  means  of  a  turning  lathe,  and  a 
knife,  he  constructed  mad^nes  that  served  to  illustrate  the  properties  of  the 
lever,  the  wheel,  and  the  axle." 

HA1.LXR. 

"  This  great  physiologist  was  in  his  youth  more  addicted  to  the  muses, 
than  to  those  graver  studies  which  illustrated  his  riper  years.  At  ten  he 
wrote  a  satire  against  his  preceptor,  who  had  been  selected  for  the  o£Sce  on 
Account;  of  hw  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  was  a  severe  task- 
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master.  He  remained  under  this  tutor  till  he  was  thirteen  years  old>  when 
his  father  died.  The  family  were  left  in  narrow  circumstances;  the  tutor 
was  dismissed,  and  young  Haller  sent  to  a  hoarding  schooL  One  of  his 
comrades^  whose  fawer  was  a  physician  at  Bienne^  invited  Haller  to  ac^ 
company  him  home  for  the  holidays.  Here  he  was  surrounded  with  hooks 
of  anatomy^  and  he  acquired  from  them  that  physiological  taste  which  gave, 
the  master  direction  to  his  future  pursuits.  It  was  not  however  wiuiout 
some  struggle  that  the  love  of  verse  yielded  that  ascendancy ;  and  on  one 
occasion^  upon  an  alarm  of  fire  heing  given^  the  young  stranger  was  seen 
hurrying  out  of  the  house  with  an  arm^  of  manuscript  poetry^  as  the  most, 
precious  thing  he  had  to  save.  The  pieces  in  this  collection  were  mostly  of 
the  same  description  as  the  satire  on  his  preceptor ;  and  it  is  recorded  to  his 
honour^  that  ahout  a  year  after^  when  his  judgement  hecame  more  matured^ 
he  felt  so  sensihly  how  unamiable  it  was  in  a  boy  to  exercise  his  ingenuity 
in  exposing  the  Kiults  and  follies  of  men^  that  he  voluntarily  committed  to 
the  flames  the  whole  of  that  collection^  which  he  had  shortly  before  been 
80  anxious  to  {areserve  from  the  same  element." 

Pope. 

^^  If  there  have  been  some  poets  who  have  '  lisp'd  in  numbers'  at  an  earlier 
age  than  Pope^  none  ever  reached  so  early  perfection.  His  education. until 
lus  twelfth  year  was  confined  to  four  successive  priests.  When  he  was 
very  young  he  wrote  part  of  a  tragedy^  and  afterwards  an  entire  one^ 
foimded  on  the  very  moving  story  in  the  Legend  of  St  Genevieve.  When 
he  was  about  twelve^  he  wrote  a  kind  of  play> which  he  got  acted  by  his 
school  fellows  j  it  was  a  number  of  speedies  from  the  Ihad^  tacked  together 
with  verses  of  his  own.  Soon  after^.  he  b^n  an  epic  poem^  Alcander^  Prinze 
of  Rhodes. 

''  At  the  age  of  fourteen^  Pope  produced  the  alterations  hom  Chaucer's 
Wife  of  Bath^  and  the  Translation  of  Sappho  to  Phaon ;  the  Pastordls^  at 
sixteen^  and  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  at  nineteen.  All  these  poems  wiU  be 
read  with  admiration^  as  long  as  a  taste  for  true  poetry  exists,' 

HARLOW. 

'^  This  excellent  painter,  whose  premature  and  lamentable  d^th  has  excit- 
ed SO  strong  and  general  a  sympathy^  evinced  almost  from  his  cradle  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  art  in  which  he  became  so  disting^ifihed.  When  only  five 
years  old,  he  was  never  without  a  pencil  in  his  hand;  and  when  the  rest  of 
the  family  went  to  the  theatre^  or  to  other  amusements,  his  sole  delight  was 
to  be  left  at  home  with  implements  for  drawings  a^d  permission  to  use  them. 
In  his  very  childhood^  when  pressed  not  to  think  of  tne  arts^  as  an  unprofit- 
able profession,  he  exclaimed,  '  Mother,  I  do  not  want  riches,  I  intend  to 
paint  for  fame  and  glory.'  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  discovered  a 
capacity  of  the  highest  order,  and  in  the  following  year  he  commenced  his 
professional  career,  which  terminated  when  he  was  receiving  its  highest  ho- 
ijours." 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  CANNING. 

^^  Amongst  the  most  distinguished  individuals  who  have  been  educated  at 
Eton  School^. may  be  justly  ranked  the  Right  Honourable  George  Canning. 
He  was  one  of  the  senior  scholars  in  1786^  and  this  epoch  has  been  consider- 
ed by  some  as  the  Augustan  age  of  that  institution  ;  but  others^  better  a^s 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  times,  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  days  of  the  Storers,  the  Carlisles,  and  the  Foxes,  have  a  previous, 
as  well  as  a  superior,  claim  to  this  distinction. 

''  The  period  which  boasted  of  a  Canning  was  however  marked  by  one 
drcumstance  which  distinguished  it  from  every  other ;  that  of  publishing  a 
literary  periodical  work,  supported  almost  exclusively  by  the  talents  of  the 
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scholars.  It  was  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  Novemher,  17^6,  that  ttie  first  pa- 
per of  the  '  Microcosm'  appeared,  which  continued  to  he  published' iii  wedle* 
ly  numbers  until  Monday,  July  30,  1787,  when  it  closed,  in  conliequence  of 
tie  sudden  death  of  Gregory  Griffin,  Esq.  the  Editor.  From  his  last  wfll 
and  testament  we  learn,  that  all  the  principal  papers  were  written  by  Oeorgtf 
Canning,  John  Smith,  afterwards  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  R^rt 
Smith,  John  Frere,  Joseph  Mellish,  B:  Way,  and  Mr.  Littlehries.-^ 
The  papers  written  by  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  then  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
were  twelve  in  number,  and  bore  the  signature  B»  These  were  mbstly  of 
It  humourous  or  satirical  cast'' 

LE  BRUN. 

*'  Le  Brun  is  one  of  the  instances  of  that  early  designation  of  talent  which 
sometimes  takes  place  in  the  minds  of  children.  From  the  age  of  four  years, 
he  began  to  draw  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  upon  the  walls  of  his  mher's 
house.  M.  Seguier  seeing  him  thus  employed,  at  a  very  early  age,  and  ob- 
seiying  something  marked  and  peculiar  in  his  countenance,  took  him  under 
his  protection,  and  afforded  him  means  to  go  on  regularly  with  the  art  of 
painting." 

DEHMODY. 

f  *  The  father  of  Dermody,  who  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Ennis,  in  Ireland, 
k  said  to  have  employed  his  son,  when  only  in  his  ninth  year,  in  the  situa>^ 
tion  of  Greek  and  Latin  assistant  at  his  own  school  ,*  and  to  increase  the 
wonder,  we  are  told  that  he  had  vmtten  as  much  genuine  poetry  at  ten,  a? 
either  Cowley,  Milton,  or  Pope  had  produced  at  nearly  double  that  age. 
Dermody's  first  publication  was  a  small  voliime  of  poems,  written  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  and  printed  in  1792.  He  published  imother  volume  in 
J800,  and  a  third  in  1801." 

MORLANS. 

'^  The  unfortunate  George  Morland  gave  very  early  indications  of  his 
genius :  he  used  to  draw  objects  on  the  floor ;  and  when  his  father,  who 
was  a  painter  on  crayons,  stooped  to  pick  up  the  scissors  or  the  drayons  which 
appeared  on  the  floor,  the  laugh  was  often  enjoyed  against  him.  These,  and 
a  thousand  other  monkey  tricks,  made  George  the  favourite  child:  his  fa- 
ther saw  the  germs  of  future  excellence  in  his  own  favourite  art,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  had  him>apprenticed  to  himself  for  seven  years,  during 
which  his  api)lication  was  incessant.  His  days  were  devoted  to  painting,  hisi 
tfummer  evenings  to  reading,  and  those  of  winter  to  drawing  by  lamplight. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  gained  nearly  his  whole  knowledge,  acquir- 
ed correctness  of  eye,  with  obedience  of  hand,  and  those  principles  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  excellence." 

HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 

"  This  youthful  bard,  whose  premature  death  was  so  sincerely  regretted 
by  every  admirer  of  genius,  manifested  an  ardent  love  of  reading  in  his  in- 
fancy ;  it  was  a  passion  to  which  every  thing  else  gave  way.  When  he  was 
about  seven,  he  would  creep  unperceived  into  the  kitchen,  to  teach  the  ser- 
vant to  read  and  write  ;  and  he  continued  this  for  some  time  before  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  been  thus  laudably  employed.  He  wrote  a  tale  of  a 
Swiss  emigrant,  which  was  probably  his  first  composition,  and  gave  it  to  this 
servant,  being  ashamed  to  show  it  to  his  mother. 

'*  When  Henry  was  about  eleven  years  old,  he  one  day  wrote  a  separate 
theme  for  every  bpy  in  his  class,  which  consisted  of  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen. The  master  said  he  had  never  known  them  write  so  well  upon  any 
Subject  before,  and  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  astonishment  at 
the  excellence  of  Henry's  own.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  wrote  a  poem^ 
*  On  being  Confined  to  School  one  pl6asant  Morning  in  Spring.' 

*^  The  parents  of  Henry  were  anxious  to  put  him  to  some  trade ;  and^ 

3     ^       ■  ';■'•'* 
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when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was.  placed  at  a  stoeking-loomj  with 
the  View  at  some  future  period  of  getting  a.  situation  in  a  hosier's  ware- 
house ;  hut  the  youth  did  not  conceive  that  nature  intended  to  doom  him 
to  spend  seven  years  of  his  life  in  folding  up  stockings^  and  he  remonstrated 
with  his  friends  against  the  employment. 

'^  YopBg  AVhlte  was  soon  removed  from  the  loom  to  the  office  of  a  soli- 
citor>  which  was  a  less  ohnoadous  employment,  fie  hecame  a  memher  of  a 
literary  society  in  Nottingham^  and  delivered  an  extempore  lecture  on  Ge- 
nius, in  which  he  displayed  so  much  talents  that  he  received  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  the  society,  and  they  elected  this  young  Roscius  of  oratory  their 
professor  of  literature.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  gained  a  silver  medu  for  a 
translation&om  Horace ;  and  the  following  year,  a  pair  of  glohes,  for  an  ima^ 
ginary  tour  from  London  to  Edinburgh.    He  determined  upon  trying  for 

T  he 


this  prize,  one  evening  when  at  tea  with  his  family  ;  and  at  supper  he  read 
to  them  his  performance.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  published  a  small  vo- 
lume of  poems,  which  possessed  considerable  merit.  Boon  after  he  was  sent 
to  Cammidge,  and  entered  of  St.  John's  CoU^e,  where  he  made  the  most 
rapid  progress.  But  the  intensity  of  his  studies  ruined  his  eonstitution^  and 
he  fell  a  victim  to  his  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  died  about  two  years 
after,  aged  twenty-one,  leaving  behin4him  several  poems  and  letters,  which 
gave  earnest  of  the  high  rank  ne  would  have  had  attained  in  the  republic  of 
]letter8>  had  l)is  life  been  i^ared." 


Art.  III.  Oeschichte  des  Preuistfchen  Staate^-vom  Frieden  zu 
Hubertshurg  bis  zur  zweyten  Pariser  AbJcunfi,  History  of 
Prussia,  from  the  Peace  of  Hubertshurg,  to  the  second  Treaty  of 
Paris,  Vol  III.  from  1807  to  1816,  Pp.  with  Appendix— 560 
Hermanns.     Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1820. 

W  £  g&ve  an  account  of  the  two  fonner  volumes  of  this  book  in 
our  number  for  last  October.  The  author  appears  since  then  to 
have  become  rather  afraid  to  speak  with  openness  of  the  measures 
and  ministers  of  the  day.  He  has  also  been  so  much  carried  away 
by  the  enthusiasm  prevalent  among  his  countrymen,  that  his  book 
contains  a  much  fuller  account  of  military  than  of  civil  transac* 
tions ;  and  we  cannot  make  so  favourable  a  report  of  this  as  we 
made  of  the  former  volumes.  Although  we  shall  be  able  to  ex- 
%xfict  from  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  information  relative  to  the 
interior  government  of  Prussia,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  an 
account  of  the  campaigns  since  1813,  for  the  liberation  of  Germany, 
than  a  History  of  Prussia.  A  part  only  of  the  first  chapter  is  ap- 
propriated to  describe  th^  great  alterations  which  took  place  in 
Prussia  after  the  peace  oj  Tilsit ;  and  we  are  not  informed,  as  in  the 
preceding  part,  of  the  growing  literature  of  Germany,  or  of  the 
progress  Prussia  has  made  in  arts,  in  manufacturies,  or  in  agri- 
culture. We  are  told  of  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  as  to 
^hp  alterations  in  the  adminstration,  but  not  a  word  is  is^^id  pf  tb9 
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general  opinions  of  the  people ;  and  the  state  ol  morals,  and  man- 
nersy  of  education  and  religion,  is  not  noticed.  In  short,  it  is  little 
more  than  a  description  of  marches  and  battles^  and  a  register  of 
the  most  important  laws.  ' 

Even  as  a  history  of  the  war,  moreover,  this  work  is  imper* 
feet.  The  author  confines  himself  to  the  movements  of  the 
principal  armies,  and  never  notices  the  brilliant  exertions  of  in* 
dividuals,  which  gave  the  contest,  in  1813-14,  a  peculiar  character, 
and  made  it  a  war  ofth^  people.  He  mentions  the  King  of  Frus* 
sift's  summons  to  the  youtn  of  his  kingdom,  to  arm  themselves— r 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  if  thqy  came  forward.  On  the  sovereign's 
abolishing  all  the  privileged  exceptions  from  military  service, 
thousands  of  young  menj  of  the  more  wealthy  classes,  left  their 
amusements  and  their  studies  to  form  volunteer  corps.-r— They 
changed  their  dowii  beds  for  the  hard  earth ;  and  the  ease  of  do* 
niestic  life  for  the  severe  discipline  of  the  camp.  Some  of  these 
volunteers  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
could  not  remain  unknown  to  the  historian,  and  which  pught  to 
have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Their  names  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  written  in  history, 
as  an  example  to  posterity.  The  King  of  Prussia,  it  is  stated, 
page  124,  ^«  gave  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Liiczow,  permission  to  raise 
a  corps  of  volunteers  to  act  as  partizans  ;'^  but  never  afterwards 
is  the  corps  mentioned,  though  It  was  known  and  celebrated  through- 
out Germany.  The  domestic  happiness  of  Lutzow,  we  have  heard, 
had  been  destroyed  by  some  Frenchman ;  his  revenge  was  gratified 
by  carrying  on  an  active  war  against  the  nation ;  and  this  dark 
and  deadly  passion  was  hallowed  to  himself  and  others,  by  the 
names  of  freedom  and  his  country.  But  a  more  bright,  and  cheerful, 
and  patriotic  flame  glowed  in  the  breast  of  Theodore  Komer,  de- 
servedly honoured  and  lamented  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
modern  German  poets.  He  was  a  lieutenant  of  Liitzow's  volun- 
teers, and  has  commemorated  some  of  the  deeds  of  the  corps  in  his 
songs.  He  was  at  once  a  poet  and  a  patriot — wielding  the  sword, 
and  striking  the  lyre.  He  left  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  literature, 
rushed  gaily  to  the  battle,  and  perished,  encouraging  his  cpuntry- 
men,  to  the  very  last  moment  of  his  life,  with  his  animating  strains. 
Both  these  individuals  wereFrussians,  and  their  names  ought  not  to 
have  been  omitted  in  a  history  of  their  country.  We  learn  fi-om  the 
book  that  the  king  founded  the  ^^  Order  of  Louisa,^  to  reward  sonle 
of  the  females  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attentions 
to  the  wounded.  But  the  facts,  of  women,  in  the  middling  and  higher 
ranks,  having  quitted  their  houses  to  dwell  in  hospitals,  and  nurse 
their  gallant  defenders  ;  of  their  giving  their  own  linen  for  ban^ 
dages  ;  and  their  raising  subscriptions  for  the  support  of  the  wound- 
ed, the  widows,  and  orphans, — ^all  well  known,  deserved  more  than 
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sueh  an  imperlecinotiice.  These  beautiful  tmitis  of  «hanttt8riOiigltinR& 
be  recorded  by  the  historian,  so  that  those  ligfatar  prochietbhs^'^iwhirir 
desoribe  them  moreminutely,  may  not  appear  defioedt  in  Wadtyi:' 
The  present  volume,  therefore,  seems  to  us  to  be  extremely  defeo-^'  ^ 
tive  as  a  history.  It  hears  also  the  marks  jof  haste,  beisff  nettUer 
so  well  arranged,  nor  so  earefuUy  written  as.  the  fooner  volumes;  t 
In  them  the  style  was  highly  poUshed-^in  thiss,  it  is  so  mUe)!  ne->, 
glected  as  sometimes  to-be  grammatically  incorrect.  With  >dt' 
these  faults^  however,  it  contains  some  information  relative  to  the^o«'* 
vernment,  and  tp  the  re-establishment  of  Prussia,  which  we  have  ndi^ 
seen  collected  in  any  other  work,  and  which  we  shall  now  endeavbiir, ' 
as  far  as  we  can,  to  lay  before  our  readers.  ': 

When  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  Prussian  government  had: 
obtained  a  breathing-time,  it  directed  all  its  exertions  to  v&^ 
organize  its  armies.  They  had  either  been  destroyed  in  the  field,  wf 
disbanded  themselves,  and  had  entirely  lost  the  reputation  which 
once  made  them  respectable  to  themselves  and  terrible  to  their 
enemies.  The  situation  of  the  officers  was  peculiarly  painful. 
They  were  at  once  deprived  of  all  employment,  and  exposed  to  the* 
scorn  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Before  the  battle  of  Jena,  nothuag! 
could  exceed  the  presumption  of  the  Prussians. 

"  The  defeats  Austria  suffered  when  opposed  to  France  had  strengthened 
in  the  Germans  of  the  north  the  opinion  they  had  long  cherished  of  their, 
superiority  to  their  countrymen  of  the  sc^ith.  Defeat  was  said  to  be  there 
Uie  necessary  consequence  of  false  views,  of  negligence^  and  ignorance.  No 
battle  was  lost  on  the  Danube^  which^  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prussians^  w6uld 
not  have  been  won  on  the  Spree.  No  famt  was  there  committed  whkk 
would  not  here  have  been  avoided.  The  disgrace  of  Jena  awoke  them  fcom ' 
this  dream."  Page  429.  '^  Public  opinion  attributed  this  shameful  defeat 
to  the  officers.  Every  where  they  were  censured,  and  the  citizens  now 
revenged  themselves  for  the  haughty  disdainful  manner  in  which  they  had 
formerly  been  treated.  To  put  an  end  to  enmity  and  reproach,  tihe  King* 
established  tribunals  of  honour,  before  which  the  officers  were  obliged  to 
justify  themselves.  The  brothers  of  the  Sovereign  presided  over  such  a  trin 
bunal  at  Kenigsberg,  which  was  intended  to  decide  on  the  conduct  of  the 
generals  commanding  divisions  of  the  army,  and  of  the  governors  of  towns. 
Blucher,  whose  behaviour  since  has  been  his  best  justiKcation,  was  one  of 
those  who  by  it  were  pronounced  innocent  of  their  country's  disgrace."  "  These 
tribunals  purified  the  army,  but  it  was  generally  thought  that  other  regula- 
tions were  necessary  to  e^&ct  its  entire  reform." 

*'  Of  this  opinion  was  Gerhard  David  von  Schamhorst,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged by  every  person  acquainted  with  him  to  be  worthy  of  assisting  to  re- ' 
form  the  state.  He  was  bom  in  1756  at  Hamelsee,  (we  believe  of  humble 
parents,)  in  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Celle,  and  educated  in  the  military  ■ 
school  estabhshed  and  conducted  by  the  celebrated  Count  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippe-Buckeburg.  In  1777,  he  entered  the  Hanoverian  army,  and  in  1810 
left  it  for  the  service  of  Prussia.  Several  useful  books  in  his  composition 
had  proved  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  his  profession ;  and 
his  conduct  during  the  war  had  shewn  that  he  was  not  merely  a  writer.  At 
the  storming  of  Lubeck  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  by  a  curious  chance  was 
immediately  exchanged.    Under  the  command  of  General  L'Estocq  he  was 
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fresent  at  the- battle  of  Eylau^  the  chief  sviceesB  of  which  is  generally  ascrib- 
ed to  him.  He  uiideri^»od,  and  pracdaed  the  difficwlt  art  of  being  content- 
ed  with  the  well-meant  exertions  of  others^  andof  resigning  his  own  claims  ta 
merits  when  success  was  obtained.  At  the  same  time  he  opposed  to  timidity 
and  weakness^  a  gentle  perseverance  which>  though  often  repulsed^  gained  at 
liength  every  just  object.  His  appearance  was  plain  and  almost  sleepy ;  his 
manner  of  speaking  negligent  and  helpless;  yet  in  business  he  was  a  man 
of  eommanding  talents^  and  in  the  field  an  active  and  fiery  warrior.  He 
was  sincere  in  his  friendship,  zealous  for  the  public  welfare,  and  p^ectlj 
disinterested." — Page  23- 

To  this  man  the  Fnissian  army  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  pre- 
sent  discipline,  and  for  those  victories  by  which  it  regained  its  own 
esteem  and  the  confidence  of  the  Germans.  He  however  did  not 
live  to  see  all  the  fruits  of  his  exertions.  At  the  battle  of  Liitzen  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and  he  died,  in  consequence,  on  June  ^Sth, 
1813,  at  Prague,  regretted  by  all  his  companions, in  arms,  and  con- 
sidered as  a  great  loss  to  the  army.  One  of  the  first  things  he  ef- 
fected, in  August,  1808,  was  the  abolition  or  melioration  of  many 
of  the  severe  punishments  which  had  before  destroyed  every 
feeling  of  honour  in  the  soldier.  By  another  decree,  of  the 
same  date^  promotion  was  promised  to  those  who  behaved  well, 
of  whatever  rank — and  the  nobles  were  no  longer  to  fill  exclusive-* 
\j  all  the  high^  situations.  As  these  improvements  were  the 
direct  consequences  of  defeat,  the  Prussians  were  actually  beaten 
into  humanity  and  justice.  Ahout  the  same  period,  many  humane 
improvementa  were  made  in  the  punishments  iind  discipline  of  the 
British  army.  These  were  effected,  however,  principally  by  pub* 
lie  discussion,  which  thus  gives  to  the  nations  that  enjoy  it  the  ad- 
vantage which  others  derive  firom  disastrous  es^perience. 

According  to  then  existing  treaties  with  France,  Prussia  war 
not  to  maintain  more  than  48,000  men  under  arms,  and  the  rigid 
inspection  kept  up  by  Napoleon  did  not  aUow  this  number  to  be 
openly  increased.  From  time  to  time,  however,  the  soldiers  already 
.disciplined  were  discharged,  recruits  were  taken  in  their  place,  who^ 
in  their  turn,  when  well  drilled,  were  dismissed,  and  succeeded  by  o- 
thers.  Thus  there  was  a  perpetual  formation  of  new  soldiers,  while  the 
lurmy  did  not  exceed  the  stipulated  number.  Arms  were  purchased 
in  Austria,  or  manufactured  in  Prussia ;  stores  and  ammunition  of 
3II  kinds  were  brought  together ;  and  field  pieces  were  cast  from  the 
large  guns  of  the  fortresses,  the  place  of  which  was  supplied  by  iron 
guns.  The  prying  myrmidons  of  Buonaparte,  though  spread 
Uiroughout  the  oountry,  were  thus  deceived,  and  a  large  army  was 
jurepued  in  secret,  when  a  favourable  opportunity  should  offer  for  em- 
ploying it ;  and  thus,  in  less  than  thtee  months  after  the  monarch 
had  resolved,  in  1813,  to  make  war  against  France,  110,000  men 
were  armed  and  in  the  field  ready  for  the  combat,  besides  a  land- 
wehr  of  150,000,  formed  and  exercised.  Exhausted  as  Prus- 
sia wasi  by  the  exactions  of  France  and  by  the  rv^n  of  its  commercp> 
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these  exertions  are  wdkhy  of  all  praise,  and  do  honour  alike  to  thevlu 
gilanee  of  the  Prussian  government,  and  the  patriotism  of  its  people# 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  army,  we  must  observe  thafr 
it  was  ill  seme  measure  pe*inodelled  in  1:814.  It  was  then,  for  the 
first  time,  de<sreedi  that  every  native,  of  whatever  rank,  was  equal- 
ly liable  to  military  service.  The  national  defence  was  divided  in- 
Ho  tike  standing  army,  the  landwebr  of  tlie  first  reserve,  the  land- 
Wehr'of  the  second  reserve,  and  the  landsturm.  This  arrangement 
st^li  eontinues.  The  standing  army  i»  composed  of  volunteers^, 
Vriio  choose  war  as  their  trade,  and  of  the  youth  from  twenty  to 
«wenty-five  years  of  age^  who,  during  peace,  must  serve  constantly 
three  years,  the  other  two  they  may  live  at  home.  The  first 
jtivisioii'of  landwehr,  intended  to  strengthen  the  army  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war,  includes  the  youth  between  twenty  and 
fwettty-£ve,'  not  in  the  standing  army,  and  between  this  latter 
age^  and  tilirty-two.  The  second-  division  of  landwehr,  intended* 
to  garridoH  fcrtresses,  or,  if  necessary,  strengthen  the  army,  in- 
eludes  all  these  who  have  been  discharged  firom  the  standing 
army,  or  tbe  first  division  'of  the  landwehr,  and  all  other  males 
who  have  not  attained  tbek  fortieth  yeaiv  The  landsturm  ' 
Uy  be  called'  out  when  the  enemy  threatens  the  kingdom,  or  to  main>- 
tain  internal  tranquillity,  includes  all  males  not  having  attained 
fheir  fiftieth  year,  and  all  the  youth  above  seventeen  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  Thus  the  whole  population  between  seventeen  and 
fifty  years  of  age  may  be  summoned  to  the  defence  o(  the  country  ; 
and  as  the  landwehr  is  ccmatantly  exercised  in  separate  districts! 
Prussia  is  probably  at  this  moment  the^most  truly  militaiy  nation 
in  Europe. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  army  was  reformed,  the  whole  admi- 
nistration was  altered,  and,  we  would  fain  hope,  improved.  Ta  en- 
piAe  our  readers  to  understand  this  matter,  we  think  it  right  to  sub- 
join a  short  account  of  the  previous  mode  of  administering  the  do- 
mesftic  affairs  of  Prussia.  For  this  purpose,  we  borrow  the  greater  part 
of  what  fojllows  from  the  Appendix  to  the  book  now  before  us.  Foreimi 
and  ecclesiastical  afi*airs,  war,  and  justice,  have  long  constituted 
separate  departments  in  Prussia,  and  have  been  at  times  each  undeir 
the  management  of  a  single  minister,  at  other  times  under  a  commis- 
sion appointed  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  minister.  But  the  pdiee,  the 
finances,  and  every  part  of  the  interior  administration,  except  the 
departments  above  mentioned,  were  for  a  long  time  regulated  not 
according  to  departments,  but  according  to  provinces.  The  earlier 
history  of  Prussia,  like  tha^t)f  all  Germany,  presents  to  us  provin- 
ces in  which  landstand^  or  estates,  managed  all  the  concerns  of 
the  province  ;  and  in  which  the  sovereign,  usually  the  largest,  land- 
holder of  the  province,  managed  his  own  domains,  nearly  the  only 
fpurce  of  his  revenue,  in  any  way  he  thought  proper.     Frederick 
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WQliam  the  First,  an  arbitrary  prinoei  who  i»ade  continual  encroach* 
mentson  the  privileges  of  his  subjects,  at  length  united  the  landstand, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  province,' 
and  the  persons  who  administered  his  domains,  into  one  chamber  or 
college  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  whole  province ;  and  he  subject- 
ed these  chambers  to  what  was  called  the  general  directory,  consist- 
ing of  some  ministers  with  a  few  counsellors  appointed  to  regulate  all 
the  concerns  of  each  province,  except  those  which  belonged  to  the 
departments  before  mentioned.  These  ministers  were  the  intervene 
ing  persons  between  the  monarch  and  his  provincial  colleges  or 
chambers.  He  himself  was  the  president  of  the  directory,  and,  if 
not  actually  present  at  its  sittings,  always  guided  its  actions  by 
causing  every  one  of  its  proceedings  to  be  submitted  to  him.  Ha 
was  therefore  prime  minister. 

The  increase  of  business  under  Frederick  II.,  and  his  frequent 
absence  from  Berlin,  with  the  augmentation  of  his  territory,  did 
not  allow  him  to  practise  the  same  personal  inspection  as  his  father. 
He  therefore[conducted  the  public  business  ehieny  bymeans  of  written 
communications ;  but  his  superior  talents  and  great  activity  pro* 
tected  him  against  false  information,  and  kept  all  the  real  power  in 
his  own  hands.  The  general  excise  or  regie  which  he  established, 
and  the  gradual  formation  of  separate  departments  for  the  manage- 
ment of  forests  and  mines,  and  the  appointment  of  a  minister  for 
manufactures  and  trade,  diminished  in  some  measure  the  labours 
of  the   directory.      He  preserved  however  this  institution,   and 

Sovemed  his  kingdom,  rather  according  tp  its  geographical 
ivisions  than  according  to  any  scientific  separation  of  employ- 
ments. Thus,  after  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  he  placed  it  under  the 
management  of  M.  von  Schlabendorf,  and  made  him  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  ministers  for  other  provinces  and  departments.  This 
system  seems  to  have  answered  as  long  as  the  activity  of  the  sove* 
reign  could  overlook  all  the  branches  of  administration,  and,  by  re- 
flating each  himself,  keep  the  proceedings  of  all  in  harmony  one 
with  another. 

The  indolence,  incapacity,  and  continued  illness  of  Frederick 
William  II.,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  prevented  him 
from  exercising  any  such  control.  His  ministers,  in  consequence, 
struggled  each  of  diem  to  obtain  as  much  of  the  public  business, 
influence,  and  power,  as  possible.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he 
profited  by  their  divisions,  to  keep  them  all  more  dependent  on 
himself;  but  in  the  latter  part  they  were  left  to  their  own  intrigues 
and  disputes.  His  favourite,  Bischoffswerder,  held  no  office-^there 
was  no  prime  minister,  and  no  opposition  to  make  the  ministry 
pursue  one  uniform  system  of  measures.  Knowing  their  disputes, 
the  King  commanded  they  should  discuss  all  measures  of  import- 
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anoe)  and  decide  on  them,  in  regular  meetings  of  the  ministeis. 
At  the  first  meeting,  the  only  question  brought  before  them  was, 
whether  an  emigrant  French  coachman  should  be  suffered  or  not  to 
remain^  in  the  country.  At  the  second  meeting  there  was  nothing 
to  discuss,  and  a  third  consequently  never  took  place.  Thus,  un- 
der Frederick  William,  there  was  no  regular  plan  of  policy  pursu- 
ed. He  who  could  obtain  the  ear  of  the  monarch  was  the  minion 
and  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  people  without  any  official  situa« 
tion  or  responsibility  directed  the  whole  business  of  the  state. 

Frederick  William  III.  laboured  in  vain,  till  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  to  reform  the  administration.  The  cunning  of  the  ministers 
was  too  much  for  the  slender  capacity  of  the  sovereign,  and  they 
continued  to  hold  meetings  for  public  business  in  their  own  houses ; 
one  allowed  what  the  other  forbid,  and  there  was  neither  union  nor 
cordiality  amongst  them.  With  generals  envious  of  each  other,  with 
an  administration  pursuing  as  many  systems  as  there  were  function- 
aries, nothing  but  ruin  could  ensue,  in  a  contest  with  a  power  guid- 
ed by  the  firm  and  commanding  will  of  one  individual.  Frederick 
William,  at  last  sensible  of  his  own  incapability  to  introduce  a  bet- 
ter system  of  administration,  gave  the  reins  of  government  into  the 
hands  of  Charles,  Baron,  von  and  zum  Stein.  As  he  is  a  remark- 
able man  in  the  modern  history  of  Germany,  and  the  great  reform- 
er, (Buonaparte  did  not  allow  him  to  be  the  restorer)  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  we  think  it  proper,  before  we  describe  the  measures  which 
be  pursued,  to  quote  the  sketch  of  his  character  given  by  our  author. 

'^  He  was  bora  in  1756  at  Nassau  on  the  Lahn,  of  a  family  which  pos- 
sessed the  dignity  of  knights  of  the  empire.  In  1780  he  was  employed  by 
Prederick  II.  in  the  mine  department.  A  visit  which  he  made  to  England 
to  increase  his  knowledge  on  this  subject,  after  having  examined  the  mines 
of  Germany^  gave  a  direction  to  his  thoughts,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
which  influenced  his  conduct  through  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  his 
return  he  was  gradually  promoted  till  he  succeeded  in  180/1  the  minister 
•Streunsee^  and  was  also  placed  at  the  head  of  the  departments  for  excise  and 
customs,  and  for  the  regulation  of  manufactories  and  trade.  He  was  the 
o-eator  of  the  treasury  bills,  (schatz-scheine,)  which  were  unpopular,  but 
he  still  possessed,  more  than  any  other  statesman,  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  honesty  was  as  undoubted  as  his  talents^  and  his  activity  was  un- 
wearied. He  had  courage  enough  to  destroy  old  forms,  and  perseverance  and 
spirit  enough  to  establish  new.  His  extensive  connections  in  Geraaany,  of 
which  he  was  proud,  and  his  attachment  to  the  English  constitution,  ope« 
rated  on  the  minds  of  others  favourably  for  him.  Yet  these  advantages 
were  partly  lost  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  own  opi- 
nions ;  and  his  hatred  of  France  carried  him  at  times  beyond  the  bounds 
of  discretion.  He  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in  October,  1807, 
and  from  that  moment  Prussia  had  an  effective  prime-minister.  A  harmo- 
ny in  the  conduct  of  the  different  departments  of  the  public  service  became 
immediately  visible.  Patriotism  was  revived  by  the  abolition  of  those  of- 
fensive privileges  which  had  created  discord  among  the  different  classea."-^ 
Pp.  27—29. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  four  days  after  his  accession  to  office,  ap- 
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peanred  a  deeree  rektive  to  property  and  to  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
aautiy,  which  may  hereafter,  when  times  of  peace  and  an  increase 
of  trade  shall  have  brought  it  into  full  operation,  cfiect  a  complete 
though  silent  revolution  in  Prussia.  The  privilege  of  purchasing 
and  possessing  that  land  in  full  property,  which,  before,  no  person 
but  a  nobleman  could  enjoy,  was  given  by  this  decree  to  every 
elass  of  citizens.  The  nobles  were  permitted,  by  the  same  regula- 
tion, to  engage  in  any  branch  of  commerce  or  manufactures,  which 
was  before  prohibited.  Every  person  was  also  allowed,  on  preserving 
the  lights  of  creditors,  and  after  giving  notice  to  the  magistrates, 
;to  divide  or  unite  his  farms  or  land  in  any  manner  he  pleased.  Be- 
fore this,  a  strict  regulation  compelled  every  person  to  keep  his  land 
divided  in  the  same  portions  in  which  he  received  it.  Families  also 
*w6re  allowed  to  alter  or  annul  any  entails,  or  other  family  regula- 
tions, which  did  not  depend  on  some  superior  proprietor.  For  the 
future,' no  personal  servitude  could  be  founded  either  by  birth  or 
.marriage,  or  the  acceptance  of  any  situation  or  land  to  which  servi- 
tude was  formerly  attached.  lEvery  species  of  villanage  and  forced 
48ervices^  or  payment  on  the  plea  of  exemptions  from  such  services, 
^fas  to  cease  from  the  11th  of  November,  1810.  This  regulation 
has  since  been  more  than  once  repeated  and  confirmed,  but  hither- 
to confined  to  those  territories  which  remained  to  Prussia  after  the 
peace  of  Tiflsit.  It  may  serve  to  explain  the  character  of  the  Ger- 
man peasantry,  if  we  remark,  that  they  have  hitherto  taken  little  or 
BO  advantage  of  this  deeree.  They  were  set  by  it  completely  free 
from  all  the  constraints  of  feudal  ordinances,  but  they  voluntarily 
retain  their  fetters  ;  and  they  continue  to  live  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  laniowner,  and  to  do  him  the  sanie  services  as  before.  In 
1817,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  this  decree  into  exe- 
cution, or  forcibly  to  set  the  peasantry  free.  Theoretically,  this 
regulation  appears  of  the  greatest  advantage  and  importance  to  the 
peasantry,  yet  in  some  places  it  excited  their  displeasure.  Tu- 
jiilults,  in  consequence  of  it, .took  place  ^n  Silesia  in  1811,  which 
were  not  suppressed  without  force.  We  learn  this  from  our  author 
as  it  were  by  accident,  as  it  forms  no  part  of  his  narration,  and  merely 
finds  its  way  into  a  note.  Such  an  event  happening  in  our 
country,  and  dilated  on  by  our  newspapers,  would  become,  like  the 
Manchester  business,  a  remarkable  and  an  inrportant  piece  of  our  his- 
tory :  while  on  the  Continent,  the  jealousy  of  the  governments  pre- 
vents tumults  being  known,  and  thus  despotism  has  the  unmented 
reputation  of  at  least  preserving  its  dominions  in  quietness. 

The  distressed  situation  of  the  agriculturist  and  land-owner  at 
that  period  made  some  extraordinary  regulation  be  thought  necessa- 
ry to  save  them  from  total  ruin.  On  the  £4th  of  November,  1807, 
it  was  therefore  decreed,  that,  until  June  24th,  1810,  afterwards 
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^prolonged  by  Prince  Hardenberg  to  1811,  no  creditor  should  have 
the  power  to  demand  any  money  lent  on  landed  security  ;  but  every 
debtor  was  bound  to  pay  the  interest  regularly,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  benefit  of  the  law*  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  all 
the  clauses  ^and  limitations  of  this  decree,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^^  General  Indult ;""  but  a  more  dangerous  interference  of  a  goveri^ 
•nient  with  the  property  of  its  subjects,  under  specious  pretexts,  we 
never  remember  to  have  read  of  in  the  history  of  civilized  Europe. 
There  were  before^  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  some  examples  of 
the  nobles  obtaining  from  the  sovereign  an  order  for  their  creditor 
to  allow  them  a  longer  term  for  payment;  and  thus,  Frederick  the 
Great,  after  the  seven  years  .war,  granted  such  a  delay  to  the  nobles 
of  Silesia.  But  the  "  General  indult'^  was,  we  believe,  the  first 
example  of  such  a  regulation  being  extended  to  all  the  concerns  of 
a  whole  kingdom: 

On  the  ^9th  Noveniber,  1808,  all  the  guilds  and  close  trade 
corporations  were  abolished  by  a  law,  called  the  Statde  Ordtiunff, 
No  other  qualification  is  now  requisite  to  exercise  any  trade  what- 
ever, in  the  territories  which  Prussia  possessed  at  that  time,  than 
to  pay  the  yearly  sum  which  the  government  exacts  for  a  pa- 
tent from  all  master  tradesmen.  The  same  regulation  abolished 
all  the  local  customs  and  laws  by  which  every  town  was  governed^ 
and  established  one  uniform  manner  of  electing  the  magistrates, 
and  of  administering  the  concerns  of  every  town  throughout  the 
land.  According  to  this  regulation,  all  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
possessed  of  a  certain  income,  choose  representatives,  who  nominate, 
under  the  controul  of  the  minister  or  sovereign,  a  part  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  elect  a  council  to  superintend  the  expenditure.  The 
objects  principally  aimed  at,  were  to  give  the  citizens  an  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  revive  their  patriotism  by  allowing  it  room  ta 
work.  Another  reflation,  of  the  16th  December,  gave  a  new 
form  to  the  administration.  A  privy  council,  (Staatsrath,)  com« 
posed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  the  ministers  and  other 
officers  of  state,  was  appointed,  principally  with  a  view  of  consi^ 
dering  what  improvements  might  be  made  in  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm.  The  whole  public  business  was  more  accu-^ 
rately  divided  into  departments,  and  a  unity  of  conduct  amongst 
tlie  different  ministers  provided  for,  by  submitting  them  all  to  the 
controul  of  a  prime  minister,  and  of  the  Staatsrath.  The  number 
of  ministers  was  reduced  to  five ;  the  nation  was  promised  a  parti^- 
cipation  in  the  management  of  public  affairs ;  and  every  part  of 
this  law  shewed  that  Baron  Stein  was  impressed  with  the  advan* 
4ages  of  simplifying  the'  forms  of  administration,  and  of  making 
the  government  popular  and  constitutional.  But  he  was  not  al- 
lowed ta  complete  his  work.    Even  this  regulation^  though  of  his 
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concocting,  did  not  bear  his  signature.  He  retired  from  office  on 
the  SOth  of  November,  180S>  being  in  fact  obliged  to  do  so  by  the 
influence  of  Buonaparte,  who  soon  afterwards  denounced  him,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  confiscation  of  all  his  property,  situated 
in  the  territories  of  tHe  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  He  was 
prime  minister  little  more  than  a  year;  but  in  that  time  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  most  important  alterations  which  ever  took 
place  in  Prussia.  His  dismissal  from  o^ce  offended  the  Prussians 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte;  it  was 
connected  with  the  Ttigendbund^  and  excited  so  much  interest  at 
the  time,  that  we  think  it  right  to  give  our  readers  the  substance 
of  what  our  author  says  on  the  subject. 

Baron  Stein  had  formed  very  extensive  connections  in  every 
part  of  northern  Germany  ;  and  from  his  hatred  of  France,  he  la- 
boured assiduously  to  deliver  his  country  from  its  thraldom,  and 
to  revive  a  public  and  national  spirit.  It  was  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to  reform  the  morals 
of  the  people.  To  eflect  these  objects  was  the  avowed  aim  of  the 
Tugendbund,  or  Union  of  Virtue,  established  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  of  Prussia  at  Konigsberg,  where  the  monarch 
then  resided,  soon  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  We  may  presume 
from  this  union  originating  at  court,  from  Baron  Stein  being  one 
of  its  chief  promoters,  and  from  some  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  being,  as  we  have  heard,  members  of  it,  that  it  was  at  first 
favoured  by  the  sovereign.  It  appears  also  to  be  admitted,  that 
these,  the  avowed,  were  the  onhf  aims  of  the  Tugendbund.  Its 
laws  and  regulations,  with  the  oaths  the  members  took,  were  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1816,  by  Professor  Krug,  who  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  chief  censor  of  the  union.  'One  of  its  principal  ol>- 
jects  being  the  deliverance  of  Prussia  from  France,  its  proceedings 
were  necessarily  in  some  measure  carried  on  in  secrecy,  that  the 
jealousy  of  Buonaparte  might  not  be  excited.  This  was  enough 
to  set  every  imagination  at  work  ;  and  many  things  monstrous  and 
strange  were  attributed  to  it.  Among  others,  it  was  said  that  it 
sought,  by  means  of  a  few  initiated  persons,  to  make  converts  of 
the  people,  and  thus  gain  an  influence  over  them,  independent  of 
the  administration  ;  that  it  endeavoured  to  obtain  adherents  abroad, 
and  everywhere  to  inspire  a  love  of  freedom  and  a  hatred  of  go- 
vernment. ^A  thousand  reports  of  this  kind  had  been  spread,  and 
magnified  with  all  the  powers  of  imagination.  They  were,  how- 
ever, mere  reports,  which  kept  the  people  unquiet;  but  as  yet 
there  was  not  any  act  to  prove  either  the  existence  or  the  influ- 
ence of  the  society.  Of  course,  they  reached  the  ears  of  Buona- 
parte, and  augmented  his  harsh  treatment  of  Prussia.  The  exer- 
tions of  Stein,  and  the  hopes  which  they  excited,  could  not  be  un- 
Vnown  to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  seize  the  first  feasible  pretext  to 
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jetnoye  the  Baron  from  the  councils  of  Prussia.  Chance  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  he  desired.  In  the  middle  of  August  1808, 
Baron  Stein  sent  one  of  his  confidants,  the  Assessor  Koppe,  with 
some  dispatches  to  Prince  Sayn  Witgenstein.  He  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  opened  them,  and  discovered  from  them 
the  existence  of  societies  in  Westphalia  and  Hesse,  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  circumstances  which  might  offer.  The  King  of 
Prussia  was  immediately  obliged  to  repeat  and  sharpen  the  long 
standing  edict  against  all  secret  societies ;  and  Stein  was  obliged 
as  speedily  to  retire  from  office.  The  Baron  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  Russia,  and  was  appointed  by  Alexander  president  of  a 
commission^  which  administered  the  countries  taken,  possession  of  in 
Germany.  In  this  situation,  he  promoted,  with  all  his  power,  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  enlightened  Germans,  the  union  which 
took  place  in  1813  between  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Bavaria,  for  the 
purpose  of  liberating  Germany.  The  Tugendbund  continued  to 
exist  in  spite  of  the  edicts  of  the  monarch,  though  its  power  and 
infiuen^e  have  been  vastly  overrated.  It  seems  to  have  lost  very 
early  the  confidence  of  the  monarchy  and  was  of  little  use  in  rousing 
the  Germans,  even  when  the  opportunity  was  favourable ;  but  the 
reports  which  magnified  its  power  and  the  hatred  of  the  Germans, 
served  originally  as  a  pretext  to  the  French  for  oppression,  and  af- 
terwards partly  to  lessen  the  disgrace  of  their  defeat.  As  most  of 
the  information  concerning  this  society  reached  our  country  through 
the  medium  of  the  French  journals^  its  dwarfish  impotence  has  been 
here  dilated  to  gigantic  power. 

.  After  the  dismissal  of  Baron  Stein,  the  sovereign  of  Prussia  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  a  loss  for  a  prime  minister;  for  he  is. de- 
scribed as  complaining  to  Buonaparte,  '<  that  he  had  no  man  to 
^^  whom,  with  a  probability  of  success,  he  could  entrust  this  import- 
*«  ant  office,' "  P.  69.  On  this  representation,  and  on  Count  Mar- 
san,  the  French  ambassador,  speaking  in  favour  of  Baron  Harden- 
berg,  against  whom  Buonaparte  was  prejudiced,  this  nobleman  was 
allowed  by  the  imperial  despot  to  accept  the  high  office.  His  ap- 
pointment, however,  did  not  take  place  till  1810 ;  but,  in  the  interim, 
the  wheel  of  reform,  which  Stem  had  set  in  motion,  continued  to 
xnove,  though  not  with  unabated  pace.  To  pay  the  national  debt, 
the  king  sold  a  large  part  of  the  royal  domains,  though  a  law  of  Fre- 
derick Williaioa  I.  positively  forbade  them  to  be  separated  from  the 
crown.  Nothing  impedes  agriculture  more  than  a  large  portion  of 
the  soil  remaining  locked  up  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  To 
bring  it  into  free  circulation,  affords  a  beneficial  employment  to 
capital,  and  operates  as  a  spur  to  industry.  Its  effects  on  the  pros^ 
perity  of  Prussia  are  not  yet  very  visible,  but  they  will  probably 
be  recorded  with  satisfaction  by  }X)sterity. 
TOL.  V,  NO.  III.  X 
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The  return  of  the  rojal  family  to  Berlin,  at  the  end  of  I80S^ 
after  three  years  absence,  was  distinguished  by  founding  a  new  or- 
der of  knighthood,  and,  what  literary  men  like  better,  a  new  uni- 
versity. In  the  midst  of  the  distresses  and  degradation  of  Prussia, 
the  university  of  Berlin  was  magnificently  endowed.  Lectures 
were  delivered  for  the  first  time  in  the  autumn  of  1810.  As  far 
as  the  patronage  of  monarchs  can  encourage  learning,  more  has 
been  done  for  it  by  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  than  by  Frederick 
the  Great;  and  Prussia  is  chiefly  indebted  for  this  to  one  of 
those  powerful  minds  which  shew  all  their  grandeur  only  in  adver- 
sity. William  von  Humboldt,  the  elegant  translator  of  the  Greek 
tragedians,  at  that  time  minister  for  the  department  of  education, 
and  brother  of  the  celebrated  traveller,  was  the  chief  means  of  esta- 
blishing this  new  seat  of  learning. 

When  Baron  Hardenberg  was  appointed  prime  minister  in 
1810,  a  post  he  has  ever  since  held,  he  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
vested with  the  new  dignity  of  Chancellor  of  State.  As  it  was  in- 
tended \if  this  to  give  the  whole  power  of  the  government  into  his 
hands,  some  modification  of  the  various  departments,  to  make 
them  more  subservient,  became  necessary ;  and,  a  few  months  after 
his  appointment,  the  plan  which  Stein  had  laid  down  was  materially 
altered.  The  chancellor  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tiot),  with  a  power  to  controul  every  other  minister,  and  with  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  presiding  in  the  council  of  state.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  a  complete  command  of  Republic  ear  of  the  monarch. 
The  situation  of  Prussia  did  not  allow  of  continuing  the  reforming 
system  at  the  same  rate.  The  finances  and  the  coin  were  botl^ 
deranged  ;  the  demands  of  Buonaparte  were  more  exor!)itant  thaii 
^Ver ;  and  the  new  minister  found  all  his  skill  and  exertion  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  machine  of  state  going.  Thus  we  find  no  other 
important  laws  till  March  11,  1812,  when  the  Jews  were  granted 
all  the  privileges,  and  subjected  to  all  the  duties  of  the  other  sub- 
jects of  Prussia.  The  vigilance  of  the  government  may,  perhaps, 
have  protected  that  people  in  1819 ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
less  persecuted  by  the  rabble  in  Prussia,  than  in  some  other  parts  of 
Germany  ;  where,  to  use  the  language  of  a  modern  writer,  the  "  laws 
still  set  them  up  like  a  cock  for  the  mob  to  throw  at.**'  We  are^^ 
however,  willing  to  attribute  some  part  of  this  good  conduct  to 
the  above  tolerant  law,  which  merged  the  Jews  with  the  other  citi- 
zens. Should  we  seek  for  "any  particular  motives  for  this  outstrip- 
ping zeal  for  toleration,  and  lend  our  ear  to  the  reports  in  circula- 
tion, we  might  attribute  Prince  Hardcnberg''s  conduct  to  the  influ-. 
ence  of  his  Jew  physician.  His  attachment  to  this  race  of  men 
has  long  been  decidedly  marked,  and  once  called  for  the  personal 
interference  of  the  sovereign.     Uiiser   Verhehr^  one  of  the  mosj^ 
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popular  fgrcea  eVer  brought  on  the  German  stage,  an^  strongly  ri- 
diculing the  Jews,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin.  Th6  heads  of 
the  trifc  flew  to  the  minister,  begged  and  bribed,  according  to  re- 
port, and  the  piece  was  forbidden.  The  voice  of  the  king's  merry 
vagabonds,  however,  reached  his  eai:  even  out  of  his  dominions ;  and 
the  prince  was  commanded  to  permit  the  rest  of  the  citizens  to 
laugh  at  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jews. 

This  measure  was  soon  followed  by  one  of  much  more  import- 
ance. By  an  edict  of  July  30,  1812,  known  by  the  insignificant 
name  of  the  Gens  d'armes  edict,  the  whole  of  Prussia  was  divided 
systematically  into  circles  or  departments,  A  court  of  justice, 
^id  a  government  entrusted  with  the  chief  direction  of  the  police 
and  financial  arrangements,  were  established  in  each  circle.  Thie 
pioportionary  contributions  of  villages,  for  the  concerns  of  the  cir- 
cle, were  regulated ;  and  the  whole  of  the  customs  and  relations  of 
the  difierent  classes  to  one  another,  not  inhabiting  cities,  was  mo- 
dified by  this  law.  Following  up  the  principle  introdiiced  in  the 
Stadte  ordnung,  it  was  also  directed  that  the  possessors  of  noble 
property,  the  towns,  and  the  peasants,  should  have  deputies  to  take 
care  of  their  interest  in  all  concerns  relative  to  the  circle.  This 
«dict  also  repeated  the  promise  before  given  by  Hardenberg^  in  an. 
.edict  dated  October  1810,  relative  to  the  finances,  that  the  whole 
nation  should  have  representatives  to  take  care  of  its  interests  in  a 
national  point  of  view.  A  particular  law  in  1815,  repeated  thi& 
promise.  The  other  parts  of  this  Grens  dVmes  edict  have  since 
been  much  altered.  In  fact,  to  carry  it  wholly  into  executioti 
would  be  to  change  the  greater  part  of  the  old  usages  of  the  pea« 
«antry  and  the  nobility  of  Prussia ;  and  the  adherence  of  men  td 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers  does  not  allow  such  law^to  be  bs 
easily  executed  as  made.  After  repeated  modifications,  it  was 
partly  suspended  by  an  edict  in  1817.  It  was  s^  much  the  fa-> 
shion  for  Buonaparte  to  talk  of  constitutions,  and  to  give  them  on 
papet  to  his  new  created  kingdoms,  and  to  his  conquered  provinces^ 
that  we  cannot  attribute  Prince  Hardenberg^s  method  of  giving  to 
a  most  important  law  an  insignificant  and  unmeaning  name,  or 
of  foisting  into  edicts  clauses  quite  different  from  their  general  pur^ 
port,  to  any  fear  of  the  emperor'^s' resentment  He  seems  naturally 
io  have  chosen  the  crooked  paths  of  intrigue,  instead  of  keeping 
iBrmly  and  manfully,  like  his  predecessor,  to  plainness  and  honesty. 
Baron  Stein  made  alterations,  but  his  intentions  stood  f^rly  ex- 
pressed at  the  beginning  of  his  decrees.  Prince  Hardenberg,  on 
|:hc  contrary,  attempts  to  abolish  the  usages  of  many  centuries, 
and  heads  this  important  law  with  the  name  of  regulation  for  Gens 
•dVoj^s.     The  upri^htnq3s  of  the  former  lost  him  l^s  situation  m 
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a  few  months ;  the  gupplenessof  the  latter,  bending  to  every  breeze^ 
only  roots  him  more  firmly  in  the  sovereign's  favour. 

As  these  manifold  and  important  chanjges  were  carrying  into 
execution,  die  time  approachea  -when  the  flattered  pride  of.  Buona- 
parte became  madness,  and  hurried  him  to  ruin.  This  gave  the 
sovereign  of  Prussia  an  opportunity  of  liberating  his  country  and 
himself  from  the  grinding  dominion  of  France.  No  monarch  virbo 
retained  his  throne,  was  perhaps  ever  more  subjected  to  insults 
than  Frederick  William.  The  treaty  ivhich  spoiled  him  of  nearly 
half  his  dominions,  did  not  confer  on  the  remainder  the  blessings 
of  peace.  He  had  completely  lost  the  dignity  of  independence. 
Treaty  after  treaty,  relative  to  the  evacuation  of  the  country  and 
the  payment  of  the  contribution,  each  one  more  favourable  to  France 
than  the  former,  was  made,  but  never  fulfilled.  The  king  dared 
not  even  appear  oflPended ;  but  sent  his  own  brother  to  Paris  to 
soften  the  emperor  by  his  supplications.  No  humiliation  could 
appease  the  haughty  despot,  and  no  submission  satisfy  his  lust  to 
oppress.  The  more  he  was  supplicated,  the  harder  were  the  con- 
ditions he  imposed ;  till  at  length  the  prince  was  plainly  told  that  the 
political  existence  of  Prussia  depended  less  on  treaties  than  on  cir- 
cumstances. The  will  of  the  despot  was  all  powerful,  and,  not  to 
provoke  him,  all  his  demands  were  complied  with.  Military  and 
commercial  roads  for  the  convenience  of  France  and  her  allies  were 
opened  through  various  parts  of  Prussia.  Its  most  important  for- 
tresses were  kept  possession  of,  in  spite  of  treaties  to  evacuate  them. 
A  prime  minister  was  displaced ;  commerce  was  forbid ;  the  king 
was  obliged  to  brand  the  adventurous  Schill  as  a  traitor  and  a 
brigand  ;  and  at  length  the  unhappy,  degraded,  conquered  monarch 
was  obliged  to  send  a  contingent  of  troops,  and  to  assist  in  various 
ways  in  an  attack  on  his  personal  friend,  and  the  ally  of  his 
country.  Thq  French  soldiers  treated  the  Prussians  with  the 
greatest  contempt,  ^^  les  Pruss-chiens,  les  Russ-chiens,  et  les  Autre- 
chiens,^  were  the  names  they  gave  their  enemies ;  but  th^long 
time  they  remained  in  Prussia,  and  the  half  state  of  subjection  oi* 
that  country,  made  them  peculiarly  annoying  to  the  Prussians. 
Vandamme,  every  where  distinguished  for  his  cruelty,  was  known 
to  have  said,  <^  they  ought  to  have  nothing  left  them  but  their  eyes 
to  weep  over  their  misery."'  Injuries  and  insults  roused  the  for- 
bearance of  Frederick  William,  and  the  phlegmatic  spirit  of  many 
of  his  subjects.  He  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of  joining 
his  friend  Alexander  with  advantage.  On  the  S5th  of  January, 
1813,  he  arrived  at  Bresiau  from  Berlin,  and  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  many  distinguished  military  men,  such  as  Bliicher, 
Gneisenau  and  Scharnhorst,  who  had  before  retired  rather  than 
serve  with  the  French.     On  the  3d  of  February,  the  first  decisive 
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step  was  taleii,  by  the  youth  of  the  country  being  summoned  to  arm 
themselves  voluntarily  for  its  service.  We  know  not  what  might 
have  been  the  effect  of  this  summons,  had  it  been  left  to  its  own 
operations ;  nor  do  we  know  what  credit  to  give  the  young  men  for 
patriotism,  who  did  arm  themselves.  The  government  appeared 
not  very  willing  to  trust  to  their  dispositions.  A  few  days  afters- 
wards,  on  the  9th  February,  it  was  ordered  that  every  privileged 
exception  from  military  service  should  cease^  and  that  those  who 
chose  to  enter  volunteer  corps,  must  do  so  in  a  fortnight,  as  after  that 
period  they  would  be  compelled  to  serve.  We  record  this  fact  as 
of  some  importance,  because  it  seems  generally  supposed  that  the 
Prussians,  more  than  any  other  people  of  Germany,  were  eager  to 
make  war,  and  that  they  hurried  the  monarch  forward  to  the  con- 
test. We  even  learn,  though  not  from  our  author,  that  the  edict 
of  the  9th  was  repeated,  and  strengthened  on  the  S4th,  because 
'^  ill-health,  bodily  defects,  and  other  false  excuses,  bad  been 
made  to  avoid  serving  in  the  army  *.^^  It  was  in  truth  after  thiis 
period  that  the  war  became  popular  and  national,  and  much  more 
tspirit  was  shewn  among  the  people  in  other  parts  of  Germany  than 
in  Prussia.  On  the  i7th  of  March,  the  king  published  an  address 
to  his  army,  and  to  his  subjects,  reminding  them  of  what  they  had 
suffered,  and  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly  for  freedom  and 
their  country.  At  the  same  time  he  instituted,  in  imitation  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  the  order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  to  reward  those 
persons  who  might  distinguish  themselves  in  the  war.  On  the 
^5th  of  March,  the  celebrated  declaration  of  Kalisch,  was  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. We  regret  that  our  author  has  not  given  this  important  state 
paper  at  length.  It  would  have  formed  a  far  better  appendix  than 
the  discussion  on  the  ^^  General  indult"^ ;  it  is  regard^  by  many 
persons  as  a  sort  of  declaration  of  rights,  and  was  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  Germans,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  received  with  great 

These  were  the  principal  measures  which  were  adopted  before 
taking  the  field  against  Buonaparte,  in  the  latter  end  of  March. 
The  battles  which  afterwards  took  place,  the  victories  which  were 
gained,  and  the  important  consequences  which  ensued  for  all  Eu- 
rope, are  too  recent,  and  too  well  known  for  us  to  follow  our  author 
in  his  description  of  them.  We  shall  merely  borrow  an  anecdote 
of  Bliicher,  or,  as  his  soldiers  called  him,  Marshall  Forwards— 
vorwarts — ^from  his  always  hurrying  them  on.  <<  As  he  entered  some 
^<  liberated  town,  the  magistrates  met  him,  and  complimented  him 
^^  on  his  success.     ^  I  have  little  merit  in  what  you  praise/  he  re- 

•  GdttioglschegelehrtoAnEeigen,  No.162,  October  1819, 
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<<  piled,  *  It  was  brought  about  by  the  goodni^s  of  God,  by 
*^  Gneisenau'^s  foresight,  and  my  boldness/  ^  It  is  also  said  that 
on  being  presented  with  a  doctor^s  degree,  by  some  university,  he 
observed,  ^<  Gneisenau  ought  to  have  been  made  my  apothecary, 
<'  for  he  prepared  the  pills,  I  only  fired  them."  These  anecdotes 
«erve  to  shew  the  share  which  these  principal  leaders  of  the  Prus^ 
sian  forces  are  supposed  to  have  had  in  the  victories  whieh  restored 
Prussia,  not  only  to  independence,  but  to  greatness.  The  former 
is  still  venerated  in  death ;  the  latter  honoured  in  that  retirement 
to  which,  it  is  said,  he  has  been  forced  by  political  ciroumstancefi. 
And  by  his  aversion  to  share  power  with  men  who  have  broken  their 
laith  to  their  country. 

If  a  mere  decree  could  reform  an  abuse,  we  might  infer  from 
the  innumerable  edicts  which  have  been  issued  in  Prussia  since 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  that  it  is  at  this  moment  the  most  reformed 
And  best  governed  country  of  Ei^ope.  Unfortunately,  however, 
soipe  laws  have  been  made  which  could  not  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  others  have  been  repealed  or  modified,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  different  ministers ;  and  others,  again,  have  been  given 
or  retracted  by  the  same  minister,  as  he  found  it  his  interest  ta 
court  the  prejudices  and  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  people^  or 
as  he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  oppose  them-  The  dis- 
carded regulations  are  despised  and  c(mdemned,  and  tbose  adopt- 
ed in  their  stead  have  not  always  given  satisfaction^  In  all  the 
alterations  which  we  have  described,  we  may  say,  indeed,  in  every 
measure  of  the  Prussian  government,  for  this  last  century,  baw^ 
ever  named  and  disguised,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  it&greal 
•And  sole  wish  is  to  strengthen  and  i^grandize  itself  at  the  expense 
either  of  its  neighbours  or  of  the  people.  It  set. trade  free  from 
the  controul  of  corporations,  that  it  might  make  the  tradesmen  de- 
pend more  immediately  on  the  crown«  The  old  ortistocraticaly 
•  or  oligarchical  governments  of  the  towns,  and  the  feudal  privi- 
leges of  the  nobles  were  abolished,  that  it  might  appoint  the  ma- 
gistrates in  the  towns,  and  regulate  and  controul  the  police  and 
property  of  the  country.  The  principle  of  self  aggrandizement 
is  the  only  one  which  bns  been  exclu^vely  followed  through  every 
variaticn  of  circumstances;  and,  in  pursuit  of  this. object,  th^e 
is  no  part  of  the  administration,  no  fundamental  law  of  the  realm, 
whether  relating  to  the  religion  or  to  the  privileges  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  has  not  beea  tampered  with  or  altered.  In  our  formjer 
article  we  noticed^tbe  influence  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  banidung 
all  religion,  andWcdlner^s  subsequent  attempt  to  revive  intolerance; 
and  we  have  now  recorded  some  of  the  prodigious  alterations, 
as  far  as  law  can  make  them,  which  have  more  recently  taken 
place  in  the  administration  and  government  of  l^he  realm.    It  may 
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be  said  that  many  of  them  were  necessary  to  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  but  in  fact  they  were  so  opposed  to  this  spirit,  that 
(wo  of  the  most  important  laws,  that  relative  to  the  peasantry,  and 
that  relative  to  the  division  of  the  country  into  circles,  with  all  its 
attendant  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  could  not  be 
executed.  They  were  in  fact,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  whim  of 
the  individual  ministers ;  they  do  not  give  to  the  peasantry  and 
people  of  Prussia  greater  liberty  or  any  more  privileges  than 
are  already  enjoyed  in  other  countries ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Prussia  are  in  such  a  state,  that  at  present  they  have  no  taste 
for  such  freedom,  nor  do  they  know  how  to  use  it  when  offered 
to  them.  If  we  bring  together  all  the  alterations  which,  during 
the  last  century,  have  been  made  in  the  mere  forms  of  ad  minis* 
tration,  we  can  distingui^,  up  to  1819,  when  another  one  was 
effected,  at  least  seven  distinct  and  radical  changes.  During 
the  same  period,  a  third  secretary  of  state,  and  a  board  of  controul, 
^ith  some  minor  departments^  have  been  added  to  our  adminis- 
tration ;  but,  in  all  its  names  and  essential  forms  and  divisions,  it 
remains  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  established  at  the  revolution. 
In  our  country,  from  every  alteration  being  subjected  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  public,  no  one  is  lightly  undertaken,  nor  can  it 
be  carried  into  execution  without  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
urell  informed  men.  Alterations  are  therefore  here  made  slowly, 
temperately,  and  in  a  dignified  manner;  while,  under  governments 
approaching  to  despotism,  they  are  hurried?  inconsistent,  and  use- 
less. The  popular  element  of  our  constitution  gives  stability  to 
our  institutions,  by  multiplying  the  persons  whose  approval  must 
be  obtained  before  any  important  alterations  can  be  effected. 
The  caprices  of  an  individual,  without  any  restraints  on  his  will„ 
are  incalculable;  but  the  caprices  of  a  multitude,  like  the  number 
of  marriages,  births,' and  deaths  in  a  nation,  are  subjected  to  ge- 
neral laws, — ^and  political  alterations  become  matters  of  accurate 
calculation,  in  proportion  as  they  are  influenced  by  the  opinions 
of  numbers. 

From  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Prussia,  the  peo- 
ple no  longer  know  what  laws  to  respect;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  a  progress  in  knowledge  has  made  a  part  of  them  sensible  of 
the  value  of  political  rights,  they  find  all  these  rights  insecure^ 
and  depending  on  the  will  of  an  obscure  foreigner.  Prince  Har- 
denbei^,  who  puffs  down  the  usages  of  centuries  with  his  breath, 
and  portions  out  Germany  as  if  it,  were  his  patrimony — who  turns 
the  loyalty  of  the  Prus^ans  to  their  sovereign  to  his  own  account, 
and  changes  and  alters  all  their  laws,  as  if  they  were  his  helots,  is, 
like  most  of  the  statesmen  of  Germany,  a  foreigner  of  little  ori- 
ginal importance.    He  is  a  younger  brother  of  a  petty  noble  fa- 
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ijiily  in  Hanover;  he  was  at  first  in  the  servipe  of  our  own  «ove- 
r<?ign,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ;  but  as 
neither  of  these  courts  afforded  sufficient  scope  for  his  ambition, 
he  entered  the  service  of  Prussia.  From  a  very  humble  situa« 
tion  in  the  ministry ^  he  has  risen,  by  means  of  his  business-like  ta- 
lents, and  his  intrigues  with  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  to  bis 
present  high  station.  In  any  other  country  of  Europe,  much  in- 
fluence possessed, by  a  foreigner  would  be  a  prolific  source  of  dis- 
content ;  in  Germany,  however,  it  is  quite  customary,  and  excites 
few  remarks.  The  art  of  governing  is  there  a  complete  craft,  and 
statesmen,  after  serving  their  apprenticeship  at  some  university^ 
wander,  like  other  journey  men,  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom 
to  kingdom,  till  they  find  a  complaisant  master  and  a  good  si- 
tuation. High  places  are  thus  open  to  men  of  talents ;  but  they 
in  general  want  all  those  hereditary  claims  to  obedience  and  re- 
spect, the  place  of  which,  cons^idered  as  to  their  influence  on  the 
minds  of  subjects,  no  talents  can  supply.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
Germans  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  see  the  country  divided 
as  an  heritage,  and  themselves  separated  from  their  original  sove^- 
reigns,  that  their  attachment  to  particular  families  and  govern- 
ments is  considerably  weakened*  The  house  of  Brandenbuirg 
has  constantly  been  changing  and  bartering  territory ;  as  con- 
stantly also,  within  this  last  hundred  years,  has  every  law  of 
realm  been  changed,  to  conform  to  the  views  of  individual  sove- 
reigns and  ministers.  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  that  among 
the  Germans  there  should  exist  a  disregard,  and  even  contempt 
for  the  institutions  of  their  country  ;*-that  amongst  them  there 
should  be  no  fixed  principles,  but  a  desire  of  change ;  or  that  they 
should  be  unquiet,  theoretical,  and  ready  to  purchase  what  they 
suppose  improvement,  by  pulling  down  the  whole  fabric  of  go- 
vernment. We  do  not  say  that  such  is  the  general  character  of 
the  Germans,  but  that  a  large  portion  of  the  more  enlightened 
classes,  are  so  inclined,  and  that  this  has  in  some  measure  been 
caused  by  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  all  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  realm,  all  hereditary  attachments  and  long  united  in- 
terests, and  ancient  manner^  and  customs  have  been  made  to 
give  way  !»  views  of  political  expediency. 

From  the  pernsal  of  the  present  work,  we  may  also  learn,  that, 
up  to  1615,  the  career  of  the  Prussian  government  in  the  road 
of  theoretical  improvement  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  its  sub- 
jects. Almost  every  regulation  we  have  mentioned,  is  according 
to  the  most  prevalent  doctrines  of  political  theorists,  of  great  be- 
nefit, and  accords  with  the  principles  of  liberality  and  of  reform^ 
which  are  at  present  so  generally  adopted*    Since  that  period  the 
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government  appears  inclined  to  stop,  or  even  to  retrograde ;  but 
the  impulse  which  it  gave  passed  beyond  itself,  and  rolled  on- 
ward over  the  whole  country.  It  broke  down  the  dykes  which 
hemmed  the  flowing  stream  of  political  improvement,  and  cannot 
now  direct  and  contine  it  witiiin  the  channels  of  exact  obedience. 
It  set  loose  the  winds  of  reform,  and  is  now  fearfully  looking  for- 
ward, ignorant  whither  they  will  blow,  and  what  force  they  will 
acquire.  Already  the  pilot  of  the  state  begins  to  dread  the 
storm,  but,  whether  his  bark  will  past  through  it  in  safety  or  not, 
can  only  be  known  to  him  who  rules,  not  only  the  great  deep,  but 
that  wilder  ocean,  the  bosom  of  man.  We  regret  that  the  go- 
vernment should  first  have  impelled  the  nation  by  its  promises, 
and  afterwards  have  endeavoured  to  arrest  its  progress.  The 
policy  pursued  is  destitute  of.  any  fixed  principles,  but  the 
single  one  of  retaining  and  augmenting  power ;  and  we  cannot 
expect  that  the  government  should  guide  the  will  of  men,  since  it 
has  on  every  occasion  given  way  to  circumstances. 

We  shall  conclude  the  article  with  a  translation  of  the  author'^s 
description  of  the  return  of  the  sovereign  to  Berlin,  after  his  visit 
to  England.  It  is  one  of  the  few  pictures  of  manners  in  the 
book  9  had  there  been  more  such,  we  should  ratl>er  have  extract- 
ed them  than  the  political  matter,  which  we  are  afraid  our  read- 
ers may  not  have  found  very  interesting. 

*'  After  the  king  had  passed  three  whole  weeks  in  England,  he  returned 
to  Calais  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  travelling  as  Count  Ruppin,  through 
Paris  to  Neufchatel,  arrived  at  Berlin  on  the  7th  of  August.  As  he  natu- 
rally hates  pretension,  and  as  late  events  admonished  him  strongly  to  for- 
bearance and  humility,  he  declared  he  could  only  accept  the  solemnities  pre- 
pared to  celebrate  the  peace,  in  the  name  of  the  army  and  its  valiant  generals. 
He  also  limited  many  things  in  the  ceremonies  which  appeared  to  betray 
pride  and  presumption.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  entrance  into  the  city  at 
the  head  of  his  guards,  the  representatives  of  the  whole  army,  surrounded 
by  his  generals,  was  richer  in  affecting  scenes  than  the  most  of  such  prooes*. 
sions.  As  the  victors  approached  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  which  was  decorat-* 
ed  with  Doric  pillars,  garlands  of  green  leaves,  and  significant  symbols,  the 
covering  which  concealed  the  returned  goddess  of  Victory  sunk  down,  and  she 
alppeared  to  step  into  her  chariot  to  welcome  her  children.  In  her  hand, 
instead  of  the  palladium  she  formerly  carried,  she  bore  a  flag-staff,  headed 
with  an  iron  cross,  surrounded  with  an  oaken  gar^nd,  and  above,  with  out- 
spread wings,  and  crowned,  soared  the  Prussian  eagle.  Few  of  the  spectators 
chd  not  announce  in  their  countenances  the  deep  and  wonderful  feeling  they 
at  that  moment  possessed,  of  the  past  and  the  present  united.  From  the  Bran- 
denburg Gate,  the  procession  passed  up  the  open  Linden  Street,  already  pre-- 
pared  for  an  illumination,  and  decorated,  at  short  distances,  with  branches 
of  fir-trees,  with  flags,  and  with  the  pictures  of  crowned  eagles.  Passing  over 
the  Opera  Bridge,  l^tween  two  pillars  ornamented  with  miliary  trophies, 
the  victors  proceeded  as  far  as  the  street  which  leads  to  the  cathedral,  and 
wheice  an  obehsk  flfty-two  feet  high  was  placed,  to  denote  the  end  of  their 
march,  and  from  these  they  turned  into  the  pleasure-garden  (Lustgarten.) 
Here  stood  a  solemn  altar,  adorned  with  the  symbols  of  the  Christian  reli- 
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gion.  On  its  npper  step  were  the  clergy  of  aU  the  three  confessions  i  h&- 
hind  it  two  platforms  for  the  princesses^  and  the  dvil  servants  of  the  goTem- 
ment ;  hefore  it  stood  the  king  and  his  hrilliant  suite ;  and  round  ahout  the 
soldiers  of  the  procession  were  formed  into  seven  circles.  In  this  manner 
solemn  religious  service  was  performed.  During  the  time  it  lasted^  every 
person  stood  hareheaded^  and  as  the  last  prayer  was  finished^  the  king  settii^ 
the  example^  the  whole  of  the  persons  sunk  on  their  knees.  Precisely  at  this 
affecting  moment  the  sun  hroke  through  the  thick  surrounding  clouds^  and 
shone  for  a  short  space  on  the  suhlime  scene.  The  IHvinity  appeared  as  if 
willing  to  reveal  ms  presence  and  gracious'  participation  in  the  glorious 
work.  After  the  people  rose  from,  the  ground^  Te  Deum  was  performed^ 
and  the  hells  tolled,  and  the  cannon  were  fu%d.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
was  rendered  joyful  hy  festivities  and  feasting,  and  a  splendid  illumination 
took  place  at  night.  The  king,  who  drove  about,  was  saluted  as  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  Thus,  without  Roman  pride, 
did  the  city  of  Berlin  solemnize  the  return  of  the  victors."    Pp.  30^^304^ 


Abt.  IV.  TJie  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland^  being  the  Songs,  Airs, 
and  Legends  of  the  Adherents  to  the  House  of  Stewart.  Col- 
lected and  Illustrated  by  James  Hogg,  Second  Series*  Edin- 
burgh, Blackwood.     Pp.  488.     8vo. 

W  te  take" the  earliest  opportunity  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  in  a 
former  number,  by  resuming  the  consideration  of  the  Jacobite  Re^ 
lies  of  Scotland.  The  volume  just  published  is  intended  to  com- 
plete the  Collection,  the  first  portion  of  which  we  gave  a  pretty 
copious  account  of  in  the  Number  for  May  last.  In  that 
article  we  alluded  to  the  Editor^s  qualifications ;  nor  have  we 
since  then  seen  any  cause  to  make  us  regret  our  welcoming  the 
appearance  of  such  a  work,  and,  on  the  whole,  speaking  rather 
favourably  of  its  execution,  notwithstanding  attempts  have 
been  made  to  deny  his  sufficiency,  and  underrate  his  success. 
But,  on  these  points,  we  defer  saying  any  thing  farther  till  we 
have  furnished  the  reader  with  the  means  of  judging  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  present  volume.  We  expressed  our  hopes  of  its 
superiority  over  its  companion,  more  especially  in  interest — in  so 
far  as  it  would  exhibit  the  Jacobite  party  in  a  better  light ;  and 
it  were  unjust  to  say  we  have  been  disappointed.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  added,  that  ais  we  then  trusted  the  Editor  would  pi^fit 
by  the  friendly  suggestions  on  various  points  which  we  offered 
to  his  consideration,  and  by  following  which,  we  think,  his  pub. 
lication  might  have  been  rendered  more  unexceptionable,  so,  we 
trust  now  he  will  not  take  it  amiss,  should  we  dismiss  him  with 
less  commendation  than  he  could  have  wished. 
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The  first  volume  contained  ninety  songs,  witK  airs,  alx)ut  150 

Eages  of  notes,  and  a  large  appendix  of  Whig  as  well  as  Jaco- 
ite  songs.  In  this  additional  volume  we  have  the  Scries  com- 
pleted, by  being  presented  with  one  hundred  and  nine  songs, 
with  the  airs,  a  corresponding  proportion  of  notes  and  illustra- 
tions, together  with  an  appendix,  comprising  a  farther  addition 
to  the  number  of  Jacobite  songs,  and  a  selection  of  Whig  airs, 
altogether  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  the  former  appen- 
dix contained.  The  Second  Series  begins  with  the  songs  on  the 
Battle  of  Sheriff-muir,  and  such  others  as  relate  to  the  Rebellion 
in  the  year  1715.  The  first  of  these  is  the  curious  and  welj* 
known  song, 

"  There's  some  say  that  wewan. 
And  some  say  that  they  wan^ 
And  some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a' 'man." 
Then  comes  the  singular  dialogue  between  Will  Lickladle  and 
Tom  Cleancogue,  two  shepherds  in  the  Ochil  Hills,  on  the  day 
the  battle  was  fought :  and  a  copy  of  the  same  modernized  by 
Burns  for  Johnson's  Museum,  and,  strange  to  say,  without  any 
improvement  on  the  allusion  and  the  humour  of  the  original.  We 
shall  begin  our  extracts  with  the  fifth,  adapted  to  the  popular  air 
<<  Up  an*  war  them  a\  Willie,'^  We  prefer  however  giving  it 
from  a  MS.  copy  before  us,  which,  on  the  "whole,  seems  preferable 
to  the  printed  one.  We  may  here  once  for  all  observe,  that  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  find  the  same  song  in  different 
states ;  and  it  would  have  been  almost  miraculous  had  the  editor 
always  stumbled  on  the  best  or  most  authentic  copies.  But 
there  are  old^printed  copies  of  many  of  them  which  we  think  he 
ought  to  have  sought  after  more  sedulously,  as  in  them  we  usu- 
ally have  the  songs  in  their  most  genuine  state.  Nothing  could  be 
easier,  therefore,  than  pointing  out  errors  that  might  be  correct- 
ed, and  deficiences  supplied, from  collation;  but  we  wish  neither 
to  spend  our  own  time,  nor  fatigue  the  reader,  with  such  an  un- 
interesting, and,  after  all,  useless  and  thankless  employment. 

I.  And  whan  the  standard  was  set  up, 
*'  Up  an'  war,  up  an'  war,  ^^t  fierce  the  wind  did  blaw^ 

Up  an'  war  them  a',  WiUie.  tVillie, 

Hear  my  canty  Highland  sang.  The  royall  knap  upon  the  lap 

.     Relate  the  thinff  I  saw,  WiUie,"  Down  to  the  gromid  did  fa ,  Willie. 

When  I  gaed  to  the  Brae  o'  Mar,  III.  • 

Unto  the  Wapenshaw,  Willie,  "  Up  an'  war,  &c 

Second  sighted  San'y  said. 
We'd  dj'  nae  guid  at  a',  M^iilie.    - 

II.  And  whan  our  army  was  drawn  up, 
"  Up  an*  war,  &c.  The  bra'est  e'er  I  saw,  Willie. 

Lords  an'  lairds  cam  thair  bedeen,      We  didna  dou't  the  rogues  to  rout. 
An'  vow  gan  they  were  bra',  WiUie,     Restore  the  King,  and  &',  Willie. 
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With  true  design  to  serve  my  king. 
And  banish  George  awa'^  Willie. 
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IV.  Though  he  had  ca'd  at  Highland  mob 

"  Up  an'  war,  &c.  And  swore  he'd  slae  us  a ,  Willie. 

Tlic  pipers  play'd  frac  right  to  left.     We  drave  him  hack  to  StirUng  hrig, 

Fy  furich  Whigs  awa ,  Willie ;  Dragoons  and  foot,  and  a',  Willie. 

But  whan  we  cam  to  SheriflP-muir,  VII. 

And  there  tlie  rehds  saw,  Willie,       *'  Up  an'  war,  &c. 
When  hraveArgylle  attacked  our  left.  Syne  we  rally'd  on  a  hill. 

In  front  and  flank  and  a',  Willie.        And  hravely  up  did  draw,  Willie, 

V.  And  when  Ai^lle  did  view  our  lyne, 
"  Up  an'  war,  &c  And  them  in  order  saw,  Willie, 

Traitor  Huntly  soon  gae  way.  He  straight  went  to  Dumblain  again, 

Seaforth,  and  George  ♦,  an'  a',  Wil-     And  back  his  left  did  ca',  Willie, 
lie,  VIII. 

But  bold  Glengarie  on  our  right,  *'  Up  an'  war,  &c. 

The  rebels*  left  did  claw,  Willie,    We  to  Aughterairder  gaid. 
And    there    the  greatest  slaughter      To  wait  a  better  fa',  Willie^ 
made  But  gan  ye  speir  wha  wan  the  day. 

That  ever  Tonald  saw,  Willie.  I  tell  you  what  I  saw,  Willie, 

VI.  We  baith  did  fight^   we  saith 

"  Up  an'  war,  &c,  did  beat, 

William  fyl'd  his  breecks  for  fear.  And  baith  did  ein  awa,  Wil- 

And  fast  did  rin  awa*,  Willie.  lib." 

The  next  song  we  give  is  xix ;  "  The  Piper  of  Dundee,^  part- 
ly on  account  of  its  mentioning  the  songs  then  most  in  vogue. 
It  is  clever :  the  hero  of  it  is  James  Carnegy  of  Finhaven,  who 
was  tried  in  1728,  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Strathmore,  and  ac- 
quitted. 

'*  The  piper  came  to  our  town^  And  wasna,  &c. 

To  our  town,  to  our  town.  He  play'd   '  The  KLirk,'  he  play'd* 

The  piper  came  to  our  town,  *  The  Queer,* 

And  he  play'd  bonnilie.  *  The  MuUin  Dhu,'  and  '  Chevalier,' 

He  play'd  a  spring,  the  laird  to  please.  And  '  Lang  away,  but  welcome  here,* 
A  spring  brent  new  frae'yont  the  seas;      Sae  sweet,  sae  bonnilie. 
And  then  he  ga'e  his  bags  a  wheeze.  And  wasna,  &c. 

And  play'd  anither  key.  it'g  gome  gat,  swords,  and  some  gat 

And  wasna  he  a  roguy,  nane.  Pane, 

A  roguy,  a  roguy  ?  And  some  were  dancing  mad  their 

And  wasna  he  a  roguy,  And  mony  a  vow  o'  weir  was  ta'en 

The  piper  o'  Dundee  ?  That  mght  at  Amuhie. 

He  play'd  '  The  Welcome  owre  the  And  wasna,  &c- 

Main,'  »  There  wasTullibardine,andBurleigh, 

And  '  Ye'se  be  fou  and  I'se  be  fain,'  And  Struan,  Keith,  and  Ogilvie, 
And  ^  Auld  Stuarts  back  again,*         And  brave  Carnegie,  wha  but  he, 

Wi*  muckle  mirth  and  glee.  The  piper  o'  Dundee  ? 

'  There  are  some  good  stanzas  in  the  xxxii.  "  Whurry  Wigs 
axoo^-f^  but  we  pass  on  to  one  that  is,  as  it  deserves  to  be^.more 
popular.     We  mean,  «  O'er  the  Water  to  Charlie." 

*  General  George  Hamilton. 

-)•  Of  this  ballad,  which,  it  seems,  occurs  in  very  different  states,  aqd  as  the  Editor 
conjectures,  written  at  different  periods,^«a  friend  has  just  communicated  to  us  the  in- 
formation, that  tlie  author  was  one  Halket,  a  schoolmaster  in  the  north,  somewhere  about 
Aberdeen,  who  had  written  many  other  Jacobite  pieces,  and  fathered  them  on  one 
••  Will  Jack,"  '*  who  had  corsekiUy  boats  in  tack.*' 
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"  Come  boat  me  o'er^  come  row  me   I  swearl>y  moon  and  stains  saebrig^t, 
o  er.  And  sim  that  glances  early. 

Come  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie  ;       If  I  had  twenty  thousand  lives, 
111  gie  John  Ross  anidier  bawbee  I'd  gie  them  a'  for  Charlie. 

<  To  ferry  me  o'er  to  Charlie.  We'll  o'er  the  water,  &c. 

We  11  o'er  the  water,  well  o'er  j  ance  had  sons,  but  now  hae  nane  ; 
the  sea,  I  bred  them  toiling  sairly  ; 

We'll  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie;  ^nd  I  wad  bear  them  a'  again. 
Come  weel,  come  woe,  we'll  ga-     ;Vnd  lose  them  a'  for  Charlie, 
ther  and  go.  We'll  o'er  the  water,  we'll  o'ar 

And  live  or  die  wi'  Charlie.  the  sea. 

It's  weel  I  lo'e  my  Charlie's  name.  We'll  o'er  thewater  toCharUe; 

Though  some  there  be  abhor  him  ;         Come  weel,  come  wo,  we'll  ga- 
But  O  to  see  Auld  Nick  gaun  hame,  ther  and  go. 

And  Charlie's  faes  before  him !  And  live  or  die  wi'  Charlie. 

We'll  o'er  the  water,  &c 

The  77th  we  shall  introduce  with  the  editor'^s  note.  It  is  in 
the  very  best  style  of  the  pathetic  class  of  Jacobite  poetry. 

^'  fionny  Charlie,  (says  the  Editor)  is  a  beautiful  and  highly  popular 
song  and  air.  It  seems  either  to  have  been  made  by  or  in  the  name  of 
Captain  Stuart  of  Invernahoyle.  I  took  these  verses  from  the  singing  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  James  Scott,  but  I  heard  a  girl  term  the  glen  Xnvemeil.  The 
air  bears  the  same  name  with  the  song. 

**  Tho*  my  fireside  it  be  but  sma*.      Although  my  lands  are  fair  and  wide. 
And.  bare  and  comfortless  with  a'.      It's  there  nae  langer  I  maun  bide ; 
I'll  keep  a  seat,  and  maybe  twa.  Yet  my  last  hoof,  and  horn,  and  hide. 

To  welcome  bonny  Charlie.  I'll  gie  to  bonny  Charlie. 

Although  my  aurorie  and  my  shiel    Although  my  heart  is  unco  sair. 
Are  toom  as  the  glen  of  Eamanhyle,  And  lies  fu'  lowly  in  its  lair, 
111  keep  my  hindmott  handfu'  meal.  Yet  the  last  drap  o'  blude  that's  there 

To  gie  to  bonny  Charlie.  I'll  gie  for  bonny  Charlie. 

There  are  many  others  we  had  marked  out,  and  might  have 
extracted,  such  as,  "  O  send  Lewie  Gordon  hame,^' '« To  Daunton 
me,***  "  Charlie  is  my  Darling,**'  the  universal  favourite, "  Johnie 
Cope,*^  and  Smollett's  impressive  stanzas  after  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den,  '*  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  Mourn.'"  But  these  have  al- 
ready been  widely  circulated,  and  therefore  we  chuse  rather  to 
pass  them  over,  and  leave  more  space  for  others,  that  may  possess 
an  equal  degree  of  merit,  without  being  so  generally  known. 
There  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  this  Series,  some  few  songs  of  a 
satirical  cast,  so  many  of  which  were  interspersed  through  the 
former  volume.  But,  few  as  these  are  in  number,  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  shew  the  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  the  sarcastic  malignity 
against  their  opponents,  which  seem  really  to  have  been  too  pre- 
valent. The  one  on  Secretary  Murray,  "  Keii  ye  where  Cleekie 
Murray's  gane  f"^  is  certainly  unrivalled,  but  we  have  no  desire 
to  expatiate  on  such  productions,  even  when  bearing,  as  this  un- 
questionably does,  the  evident  impress  of  genius.  We  have  also 
in  this  series,  not  a  few  moderv  songs,  written  in  favour  of  the 
house  of  Stewart,  or  founded  on  events  connected  witli  the  history 
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df  the  Jacobite  poetry.  The  names  of  Bums,  Hogg,  and  Cun- 
ningham,  will  satisfy  every  one  that  these  are  deserving  of  notice. 
We  have  also  one  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  and  several  others 
.  by  friends  of  the  editor,  including  that  poet  of  civic  notoriety, 
Willison  Glass. 

Those  by  Burns  are  included  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  his 
poems,  and  therefore  we  need  say  little  concerning  them.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  those  from  the  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and 
Galloway  song  ?  We  always  admired  the  clever. mode  in  which 
this  interesting  volume  was  got  up,  and  would  recommend  our 
readers  to  obtain  it,  while  it  may  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable 
price.  We  well  remember  the  editor,  poor  CkoMek,  when  he 
visited  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  materials  from 
which  this  volume  and  the  Relics  of  Bums  were  formed. 
Nor  have  we  forgotten,  though  several  years  have  passed  away,- 
with  what  delightful  enthusiasm  (such  as  might  have  honoured  the 
truest-hearted  Scotsman,)  he  expatiated  dm  the  many  beautiful 
fragments  he  discovered  in  his  researches,  and  how  he  congra- 
tulated himself  on  his  success,  in  recovering  so  many  fine,  and, 
jas  he  conceived,  unknown  remains  of  ancient  Scotish  Song^ 
We  had  formerly  occasion  to  speak  of  Allan  Cunningham,  of 
whose  genius  we  have  great  admiration ;  and  we  still  conceive 
he  has  not  done  sufBcient  justice  to  his  own  peculiarly  original 
powers.  He  is  the  worthy  successor  of  Burns ;  and  when  we 
say  that  many  of  Cunningham''s  poetical  sketches  are  worthy  to 
be  classed  among  the  best  erf  our  national  melodies,  we  are  sure 
we  award  the  praise  that  will  be  most  gratifying  to  his  mind. 
When  We  formerly  attributed  to  Cunningham  the  greater  and 
the  finer  portion  of  the  Nithsdale  and  Galfoway  songs,  published 
by  Cromek,  we  did  so  chiefly  on^he  internal  evidence,  which  aU 
ways  satisfied  us  whose  hand  had  produced  them.  And  although 
we  do  not  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  name  the  source  of 
out  information,  yet  we  think  it  right  to  state,  that  we  have 
since  learned,  from  high  and  unquestioned  authority,  that  th^ 
said  Allan  Cunningham  has  avowed  Himself  as  the  author  of 
those  we  have  alluded  to.  We  much  fe$v  had  Ritson  been 
alive,  he  might  have  fallen  under  his  displeasure,  for  so  long, 
and  so  ably,  and  ingeniously  having  imposed  on  the  critical  sa- 
gacity of  many  professed  admirers  of  Scottish  lyric  poetry^  Of 
this  we  have  an  admirable  example  in  the  volume  before  us. 
Mr.  Hogg  says  of  Song  lkxv.  "  Young  Airly,'' — "  Trusting 
^<  to  a  note  in  Cromek's  collection,  I  never  doubted  that  this 
^<  was  a  song  of  1745,  and  reserved  it  for  this  volume,  and  even 
^*  for  this  latter  division  of  it.  I  find,  however,  in  searching  for 
f^  the  event  to  which  it  relates^  that  it  is  the  oldest  Scats  spn^  in 
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<<  the  coUectiony  being  in  1640.     In  that  year,  James,  Earl  of 

«  Airly,  left  Scotland,  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  subscribe 
<*  the  covenant.^  Now,  to  whatevei*  period  this  song  may  al- 
Jude,  to  us  it  s^ems  to  bear  as  decided  and  indubitable  marks  of 
Cunningham'^s  hand,  as  any  song  in  the  volume.  We  shall  give 
it,  both  on  its  own  account,  and  to  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Mr, 
Hogg's  sagacity  as  a  critic  ♦. 

'^  'O  ken  ye  aught  o'  gude  Lochiel^ 

Or  ken  ye  aught  o'  Airly  ?' 
^  They've  buckled  on  their  harnessing, 
And  affand  away  wi'  Charlie.'  ^' 

*  Bring  here  to  me,   quo*  the  hie  Argyle, 

'  My  bands  i'  the  rooming  early : 
We'll  raise  a  lowe  sail  glent  to  lieav'n 

I'  the  dwelling  o'  young  Lord  Airly.' 
'  What  lowe  is  yon/  qUo'  the  gude  Lochiel, 

^  Whilk  rises  wi'  the  sun  sae  early  > 

*  By  the  God  o'  my  kin/  quo'  the  young  Ogilvie^ 

•  It's  my  ain  bonny  hame  o'  Airhr !' 

*  Put  up  your  sword,'  quo'  the  gucfe  Lochiel, 

*  And  '  Put  it  up/  quo'  Charlie : 

*  We'U  raise  sic  a  lowe  r^und  ^e  fause  Argyle, 

'  And  light  it  wi'  a  spunk  fine  Airly.* 
'  It's  nae  my  ha',  nor  my  lands  a'  reft, 
^  That  reddens  my  cheeks  sae  sairly  ; 

*  But  mither  and  twa  sweet  babies  I  left, 

'  To  smoor  i'  the  reek  o'  Airly.' 
O  dule  to  thee,  thou  fause  Argyle ! 

For  this  it  rues  me  sairly : 
Thou'st  been  thy  king  and  country's  foe. 
From  Lochy's  day  to  Airly." 
We  shall  only  ventare  upon  one  other  by  Cunningham,  but 
it  is  among  the  best,  and  has  evidently  been  suggested  to  his 
mind  by  the  lines  which   Burns  adopted  in  his  five  stanzas 
<*  Drummossie  Moor." 
'' There  lived  a  lass  in  Inverness,  And  auld  dames  crying,  (sad  to 

She  was  the  pride  of  a'  the  tpwn,  see !) 

BIythe  as  the  lark  on  gowan  tap,        '  The  flower  o'  the  lads  o^  Inverness 

Wlien  frae  the  nest  it  s  newly  flown.     '  Lie  bl^ddy  on  Culloden  lee  V 
At  kirk  she  wan  the  auld  folks'  love,  Bhe  tore  her  haflfet  Hnks  o'  gowd. 

At  dance  she  wan  the  lads's  een ;        And  dighted  aye  her  comely  e'e : 
She  was  the  blythest  o  the  blythe,      r  ^y  father  lies  at  bhiidy  Carlisle, 

At  wooster-trystes  or  Hallowe'en.      .  At  Preston    sleep  my  breflnen 
As  I  came  in  by  Inverness,  three ! 

The  simmer  sun  was  sinking  down ; '  I  thought  my  heart  could  haud 
O  there  I  saw  the  weel-£aur'd  lass,  nae  mair. 

And  she  was  greeting  through  die      '  Mae  tears  could  never  blind  my  e'e  5 
town.  '  But  the  fa*  o'  ane  has  burst  my 

The  gray-hair'd  men  were  a'  i'  the  heart, 

streets,  *■  A  dearer  sne  there  ne'er  could  be. 

'  > 

*  It  e?idently  is  farmed  on  the  popular  ballad  which  follows  it  in  this  ▼olume,  an4 
may  be  found  in  John  Finl^iy^s  collection,  with  an  account  of  th^  evept  it  alludes  to» 
from  S(ialding''s  Histoxy. 
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^  He  trtsted  me  o'  love  yestreen,         '  But  O  what  Bpriiig  can  raise  them  up, 
'  O*  love^tokens  be  gave  me  three  ;      '  Whose  bluidy  weur  has  seal'd  the 
'  But  he's  faulded  i'  the  arms  o'  weir,  e'e  ? 

*  O,  ne  er  again  to  think  o'  me !       (  The  hand  o'  God  hung  heavy  here, 

*  The  forest  flowers  shall  be  my  bed,      <  And  lightly  touch'd  foul  tyrannie  ; 

'  My  food  shall  be  the  wild  berrie,  *  it  struckthe  righteous  to  the  ground, 

*  The  fa'ing  leaves  shall  hap  me  owre,      <  And  lifted  3ie  destroyer  hie. 

'  And  wauken'd  again  I  winna  be.  c  But  there's  a  day,'  quo*  my  God 
'  O  weep,  O  weep,  yeScottish  dames !         in  prayer, 

'  Weep  till  ve  blind  a  mither's  e'e !  ^  When  nghteousness  shall  bear  the 
'  Nae  reeldng  na'  in  fifty  nules,  gree : 

'  But  nak^  corses,  sad  to  see !  'Ill  rake  the  wicked  low  i'  the  dust, 
-*  O  gprhig  is  blythesome  to  the  year  ;      '  And  wauken,  in  bliss,  the  gude 

*  Trees  sprout,  flowers  spring,  and         man's  e'e/  " 

birds  sing  hie  ; 

The  other  modern  pieces  we  must  pass  over  in  alence,  although 
several  of  them  are  possessed  of  considerable  merit.  We  are 
tempted,  however,  to  exhibit  one  of  them,  which,  as  it  reaUy  de- 
serves, is  very  popular.  It  is  indeed  a  sweet  song,  joined  to  the 
beautiful  air  of  "  The  Gypsie  Laddie,^  and  always  produces  a 
good  effect  when  it  is  well  sung.  The  author  is  supposed  to 
be  "  a  Mr.  William  Glen  about  Glasgow." 
A  wee  bird  came  to  our  ha'  door,        *  Yestreen  I  met  him  in  a  glen. 

He  warbled  sweet  and  clearly,  '  My  heart  near  bursted  fairly. 

And  aye  the  o'ercome  o'  his  sang        '  For  sadly  chang'd  indeed  was  he. 

Was  ^  Wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie!"  ^  Oh !  wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie ! 
Oh!  when  I  heard  the  bonny  bonny  <  p^^k  night  came  on,  the  tempest 

The  tears  came  drappmc  rarely,  <  Out-owre  the  hiUs  and  vaHeys  ; 

I  took  my  bannet  aff  my  head,  c  ^nd  whare  was't  that  your  prince 

For  weel  I  lo  ed  Pnnce  Charhe.  i^y  down 

Quo'  I,  '  My  bird,  my  bonny  bonny      *  Whasehame  should  been  apalace? 
bird,  '  He  row'd  him  in  a  Highland  plaid, 

*  Is  that  a  tale  ye  borrow  ?  '  Which  cqver'd  him  but  sparely, 

*  Or  is't  some  words  ye've  learnt  by  ^  And  slept  beneath  a  bush  o*  broom, 

rote,  '  Oh !  wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie !" 

.  JlPf  *  ^^^'  ^^^  t^^  *OTro^  ?  But  now  the  burd  saw  some  redcoats. 
Oh!  no,  no,  no  !  the  wee  bwd  sang,  ^nd  he  shook  his  wings  wi'  anger : 
i^  n  ve  flown  sm^  monimg  early ;       ^  q  t^ig  ig  no  a  land  for  me, 

[<  But  SIC  a  day  o  wind  and  r^n  !  c  j^u  ^     h^re  nae  langer.' 

'  Oh  !  wae  s  me  for  Pnnce  Charhe !  a  while  he  hover'd  on  the  wing, 

'  On  hills  that  are  by  right  his  ain.         Ere  he  departed  fairly : 

*  He  roams  a  lonely  stranger ;         But  weel  I  mind  the  fareweel  strain  ; 

*  On  ilka  hand  he's  press'd  by  want,    'Twas' Wae'sme  for  Prince  Charlie!'," 

'  On  ilka  side  by  danger. 

There  is  still  another  description  of  songs  which  remain  to  be 
noticed,  and  to  which,  in  bur  .opinion,  this  series  will  be  indebted 
for  much  of  whatever  degree  of  praise  it  may  receive :  We 
mean  the  translations  from  the  Gaelic.  We  feel  indebted  to 
Mr,  Hogg  for  making  us  acquainted  with  them,  as  we  hardly 
can  say  we  were  aware  of  their  existence.  That  much  poetry 
in  favour  of  the  Stewart  Family  might  be  floating  about  among 
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the  fatrulies  in  the  Highlands,  who  were  devoted  to  that  cause, 
ire  could  readily  conceive ;  but  certainly  it  was  natural  to  think, 
that  if  any  possessed  but  half  the  merit  of  those  we  find  in  this 
volume,  they  would  not  have  continued  treasured  up  from  our  know- 
ledge. Or,  sliall  we  attribute  much  of  their  excellence  to  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  editor  ?  This  we  might  have  done, 
had  he  not  informed  us,  somewhere  in  the  notes,  that  though 
some  of  them  are  "  imitations,"  others  do  not  differ  much  from 
a  literal  translation. 

The  first  of  them  we  select  is  the  LXXVIII.— «  Callum-a- 
Glen.'*  The  editor  speaks  of  it  very  decidedly,  when  he  says, 
<<  though  this  be  indebted  to  me  for  the  rhyme,  I  could  take  it 
<*  against  any  piece  of  modern  poetry.''  It  really  is  good,  though 
we  are  not  disposed  to  go  so  great  length  in  appreciating  ita 
merits. 

''  Was  ever  old  warrior  of  suff*ring  so  weary  ? 

Was  ever  the  wild  beast  so  bay'd  in  his  den  ? 
The  Southron  bloodhounds  lie  in  kennel  so  near  me. 

That  death  would  be  freedom  to  Callum-a-Glen. 
My  sons  are  aU  dain,  and  my  daughters  have  left  me  ;     ' 

No  child  to  protect  me,  where  once  there  were  ten : 
My  chief  they  nave  slain^  and  of  stay  have  bereft  me. 

And  wo  to  the  grey  hairs  of  CaUum-a-Glen ! 
The  homes  of  my  kinsmen  are  blazing  to  heaven. 

The  bright  sun  of  morning  has  blush'd  at  the  view  ; 
The  moon  has  stood  still  on  the  verge  of  the  even. 

To  wipe  from  her  pale  cheel^  the  tint  of  the  dew: 
For  the  dew  it  lies  red  on  the  vales  of  Lochaber, 

It  sprinkles  the  cot^  and  it  flows  in  the  pen. 
The  pride  of  my  country  is  fallen  for  ever  !  ** 

Deaths  hast  thou  no  shaft  for  old  Callum-a*Glen  > 
The  sun  in  his  glory  has  looked  on  our  sorrow,  ' 

The  stars  have  wept  blood  over  hamlet  and  lea : 
O,  is  there  no  day-spring  for  Scotland  ?  no  morrow 

Of  bright  renovation  for  souls  of  the  free  ? 
Yes :  one  above  all  has  beheld  our  devotion. 

Our  valour  and  faith  are  not  hid  from  his  ken  ; 
The  day  is  abiding  of  stem  retribution 

On  all  the  proud  foes  of  old  CaUum-a-Glen. 

The  next  shall  be  the  LXXIV.  which  is  entitled  «  Culloden 
Day,'^  and  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  despair  that  seized  the 
Jacobites,  when  they  on  that  fateful  day  unexpectedly  found  their 
hopes  of  regaining  the  Ascendancy  for  ever  blighted  There  is. 
something  very  affecting  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Highland 
Bard  addresses  the  Lady  of  his  Chief,  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 

''  Fair  lady,  raoiim  the  memory  How  proud  were  we. of  our  young  prince. 

Of  all  our  Scottish  fame !  And  of  his  native  sway  ! 

Fair  lady,  mourn  the  memory  But  all  our  hopes  are  past  andvgon^ 

Ev'n  of  the  Scottish  name  f  Upon  Culloden  day. 

VOL.  V.  NO.  II.  Y 
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rU  hide  thee  in  Clan-Ronald's  isles^ 

^  Where  honour  still  bears  sway; 

I'll  watch  the  traitor's  hovering  sails. 

By  islet  and  by  bay : 
And  ere  thy  honour  shall  be  stain'd. 

This  sword  avenge  shall  thee> 
And  lay  thee  with  thy  galknt  kin> 

Below  the  beechen  tree. 
What  is  there  now  in  thee>  Scotland^ 

To  us  can  pleasure  give  ? 
What  is  there  now  in  thee,  Scodand^ 

For  which  we  ought  to  live? 
Since  we  have  stood,  and  stood  in 
vain 

For  all  that  we  held  dear. 
Still  have  we  left  a  sacrifice 

To  offer  on  our  bier. 

A  foreign  and  fanatic  sway 

Our  Southron  foes  may  gall ; 
The  cup  is.fill'd,  they  yet  shall  drink. 

And  they  deserve  it  all. 
But  there  is  nought  for  us  or  ours. 

In  which  to  hope  or  trust. 
But  hide  us  in  our  fathers'  graves. 

Amid  our  fathers'  dust. 


There  was  no  lack  of  bravery  there. 

No  spare  of  blood  or  breaUi, 
For,  one  to  two,  our  foes  we  dar'd. 

For  freedom  or  for  death. 
The  bitterness  of  pief  is  past. 

Of  terror  and  dismay : 
The  die  was  risk'd,  and  foully  cast, 

Upon  Culloden  day. 
And  must  thou  «eek  a  foreign 
dime. 

In  poverty  to  pine. 
No  fhend  or  clansman  by  thy  side. 

No  vassal  that  is  thine  ? 
Leading  thy  youi^  son  by  the 
hand. 

And  trembling  for  his  life. 
As  at  the  name  of  Cumberland 

He  grasps  his  father's  knife. 
I  cannot  see  thee,  lady  fair, 

Tum'd  out  on  the  world  wide  ; 
I  cannot  see  thee,  lady  fair. 

Weep  on  the  bleak  hill  side. 
Before  sudi  noble  stem  shoidd  bend 

To  tyrant's  treachery, 
I'll  lay  thee  with  thy  gallant  sire,. 

Beneath  the  beechen  tree. 

Our  limits  will  permit  us  only  to  extract  another  of  these  fine 
productions,  *of  \vhich  there  are  altogether  near  a  dozen.  And 
we  think  Mr.  Hogg  would  be  in  np  great  hazard  of  lessening 
his  poetical  reputaition,  were  he  to  endeavour  to  procure  transla- 
tions  of  other  Gaelic  poems,  and  remodel  them  with  the  same 
Masterly  skill.  There  is  much  feeling  and  powerful  energy  in 
the  following,  named  a  «  Farewell  to  Glen  Shalloch.'' 


Farewell  to  Glen-Shalloch, 

A  farewell  for  ever ! 
Farewell  to  my  wee  cot 

That  stands  by  the  river  1 
The  fall  is  loud  sounding 

In  voices  that  vary. 
And  the  echoes  surrounding 

Lament  with  my  Mary. 
I  saw  her  last  night, 

'Mid  the  rocks  that  enclose  them. 
With  a  babe  at  her  knee 

And  a  babe  at  her  bosom : 

heard  her  sweet  voice 

In  the  depth  of  my  slumber. 
And  the  song  that  she  sung 
•    Was  of  sorrow  and  cumber. 
'  Sleep  sound,  my  sweet  babe, 

^  There  is  nought  to  alarm  thee  ; 
'  The  sons  of  the  valley 

*  No  power  have  to  harm  thee. 


'  I'U  sin^  thee  to  rest 

*  In  the  balloch  untrodden. 
With  the  coronach  sad 

'  For  the  slain  of  Culloden. 
'  The  brave  were  betray'd, 
'  And  the  tyrant  is  daring 

*  To  trample  and  waste  us, 

'  Unpitying,  unsparing. 

*  Thy  mother  no  voice  has, 

'  No  feeling  that  changes, 
'  No  word,  sign,  or  song. 

But  the  lesson  of  vengeance^ 
'I'll  tell  thee,  my  son, 

'  How  our  laurels  are  withering  ; 
'  I'll  gLrd  on  thy  sword 

'  When  the  clansmen  are  gathering; 
'111  bid  thee  go  forth 

*  In  the  cause  of  true  honour, 
^  And  never  return 

*  Till  thy  country  hat6  won  her. 
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'  Our  tower  of  devotion  '  Rise,  spirits  of  yore, 

'  Is  the  home  of  the  reaver ;  'Ever  dauntless  in  danger  i 

« The  pride  of  the  ocean  '  For  the  land  that  was  yours  . 

'  Is  fallen  for  ever ;  '  Is  the  land  of  the  stranger. 

'The pine  of  the  forest,  ' O  come  from  your  cavertis, 

'  That  time  cofuld  not  weaken,  ^  All  bloodless  and  hoary, 

'  Is  trode  in  the  dust,  '  And  these  fiends  of  the  vaJlev 

'  And  its  honours  are  shaken.  *  Shall  tremble  before  ye !'  ' 

It  is  little  matter  of  astonishment  for  us,  to  hear  of  disap 
pointment  as  to  the  Relics  of  Jacobite  Poetry.  The  cause  of 
it  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  few  words,— -people  in  general 
come  to  the  perusal  of  them  with  too  sanguine  eiqpectations. 
They  may  have  been  familiar  with  those  in  ordinary  circulation, 
or  which  are  most  frequently  sung  in  private  company ;  they  may 
have  seen  many  of  the  best  of  them  in  other  printed  collections ; 
and  they  may  also  have  heard  much  with  regard  to.  the  superio- 
rity of  these  songs  over  similar  productions, — and  so  they  are 
readily  induced  to  expect,  that  the  whole,  or  at  least  the 
greater  portion  of  them,  will  be  found  equally  worthy  of  dis- 
tinction. It  were  foolish  to  think  such  highly-raised  andcipa- 
lions  should  be  gratified;  and,  therefore,  the  disappointment 
that  follows,  may  easily  be  imagined,  when  the  hundred  songs, 
which  they  had  hoped  to  become  familiar  with,  as  deserving  to 
be  numbered  with  the  finest  lyric  poetry  of  our  land,  appear 
to  them,  in  their  real  character,  and,  as  we  may  say,  totally  di- 
vested of  such  pretensions.  In  short,  ihey  discover  the  keen 
violence  and  animosity  of  party  spirit,  and  that  spirit,  ever  suffi- 
ciently inveterate,  aggravated  m  the  unrealized  hopes  of  the  Ja- 
cobites, pei-vading  almost  the  entire  tnass  of  these  effusions.  The 
reader  ought  to  have  been  cautioned  of  this,  by  a  fair,  honest, 
and  dispassionate  statement  of  the  real  nature  and  merits  of 
these  songs,  now  that  time  had  deprived  them  of  their  primary, 
but  evanescent  consequence.  Nevertherless,  the  Jacobite 
Songs  are,  assuredly,  highly  important,  and  hold  a  distinct  rank 
in  our  lyrical  poetry.  It  now  remsuns,  as  our  object,  to  point 
out  in  what  their  importance  consists,  and  likewise  to  sum  up 
all  we  have  to  say  as  to  the  value  of  the  present  collection. 

The  period  of  the  composition  of  the  Jacobite  Songs  may  be 
said  to  comprise  the  time  from  the  Revolution,  when  the  Stuart 
Dynasty  were  exiled  from  these  realms,  till  the  day  when  all  hopes  of 
their  restoration  were  extinguished  at  the  Field  of  Culloden.  Tho 
songs  of  an  earlier  period  are  so  few,  that  they  may  scarcely  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  same  class ;  while  those  of  a  more  recent 
date  cannot  suitably  be  deemed  as  greatly  extending  the  length 
oT  this  period.  .It  was  after  the  great  event  now  alluded  to, 
when  this  mode  was  adopted  of  testifying  adherence  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  exiled  family,— as  there  was  little  necessity  of  iwc- 
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pressing  sucli  attachment,  when  the  House  of  Stuart  was  reigning 
in  full  power  and  with  domineering  authority.  And  though  we 
might  easily  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  these  songs,  in  throw^ 
ing  light  upon  many  interesting  details  which  do  not  enter 
within  the  scope  of  general  history,  and  in  their  illustrating, 
either  by  eulogy,  or  sarcasm,  individual  character,  family  allu-* 
sions,  and  other  unrecorded  events,  yet,  looking  on  them  gener- 
ally, we  should  estimate  them  chiefly  as  shewing  the  state^  of  po- 
pular feeling,  and  as  preserving  the  scattered  records  of  the  spi- 
rit which  animated  so  great  a  part  of  the  people*  This  they  do, 
almost  exclusively  by  exhibiting  the  varying  tints  and  colours^ 
not  only  of  national  feeling  and  passions,  but  of  manners  and 
customs ;  while  the  current  of  popular  feeling  is  so  distinctly 
marked,  that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  state  of  mind  when 
they  were  composed,— from  either  extreme, — as  of  the  elevation 
and  joy, when  operating  circumstances  seemed  to  realize  their  most 
sanguine  anticipations  ;  or  of  the  depression  that  ensued,  when 
these  hopes  were  finally  and  for  ever  blighted. 

But,  besides  this  fiiithful  and  chivalric  attachment,  many 
of  these  songs  are  remarkable  for  a  degree  of  asperity  and 
rancorous  spirit  almost  unexampled.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
point  out  elsewhere  so  many  pieces  breathing  as  it  were  the  very 
essence  of  malignity  against  their  prevailing  opponents,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  most  determined  and  diabolical  animosity  towards 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Nor  are  there  want- 
ing instances  of  allegory  in  these  songs  applied  successfully  to 
the  fartherance  of  their  schemes.  We  have  also  among  them, 
it  is  truej  some  of  a  still  higher  and  more  interesting  class,  most 
of  which  we  have  selected ;  and  we  regret  that  their  number 
should  havd  been  so  limited,  as  to  have  allowed  us  to  do  so. 

It  must  be  confessed,  we  believe,  that  there  is  altogether  a 
tiresome  and  endless  reiteration  of  sentiments,  allusions,  and  ex- 
pressions to  be  found  in  these  productions^  and  this  leads  us  to 
advert  to  another  circumstance  not  less  striking,  with  respect  to 
the  Jacobite  Relics.  We  hear  much  of  their  opponents  endea- 
vouring to  enlist  particular  airs  in  their  cause ;  but  the  extent  to 
which  the  Jacobites  themselves  carried  this  practice,  was  still 
more  singular.  Indeed,  it  will  hardly  be  credited,  although  it 
is  a  fact,  that  out  of  such  numberless  airs  and  melodies,  as  occur 
in  these  volumes,  not  m*,  if  even  so  many  of  them,  have 
any  claim  to  originality,  as  the  Jacobites  seem  unscrupulously 
to  have  levied  contributions  from  every  quarter,  and  to  have 
"laid  hold  of  the  most  popular  melodies  then  in  circulation.  Such 
an  extensive  and  long  practised  adaptation  is  truly  remarkable, 
and  affords  a  striking  testimony  to  the  well-known  circumstance, 
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that  many  of  our  old  Scotish  airs,  supposed  to  have  been  lost, 
still  exist  under  one  or  other  of  the  varying  names  which  they 
have  received  in  passing  down  to  us  through  successive  gene- 
tions.  The  Jacobite  poets  have  indeed  been  happy  in  this  ap- 
propriation of  the  most  popular  melodies ;  and  may  not  we  at- 
tribute some  portion  of  any  excellence  that  they  may  possess  to 
this  cause  ?  We  may  observe,  too,  with  regard  to  this  acquiesced- 
in  superiority  of  Jacobite  poetry,  that  we  conceive  it  to  have  been 
partly  accidental.  We  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  English 
ones,  either  Jacobite  or  Whigish,  as  of  both  sides  it  were  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  is  most  despicable.  The  editor  somewhere 
remarks,  that  the  Scotish  muse  clung  all  along,  with  a  romantic 
attachment,  to  exiled  royalty  ;  but  we  should  remember  for  how 
many  years  the  party  resorted  to  this  mode  of  cherishing  their 
suppressed  hopes,  at  times  of  encouraging  and  stimulating  their 
friends  and  dependents  to  exertion ;  and  what  advantages  such 
a  party  enjoyed,  in  being  able  to  refer  to  ancient  times — the  glory 
of  their  country — legitimate  succession — and  so  on,  when  sup- 
porting the  lineal  descendants  of  "  Scotland's  hundred  kings," 
over  those  who  brought  about  and  strengthened  the  accession  of 
strangers,  ignorant  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people, 
adhering  to  foreign  customs,  without  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
their  affections;  and,  above  all, — in  the  seemingly  prejudicial 
effects  of  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Had  the  Covenanters 
undergone  a  less  fiery  and  intolerant  persecution,  we  migh£  have 
expected  to  have  seen  like  strains  emanating  from  them,  but 
of  a  more  noble  and  liberal  spirit^  and  partaking  of  that  char- 
acter which  seems  to  have  elevated  Scotish  lyric  poetry  above 
that  of  other  countries  •. 

To  come  to  the  present  collection.  It  is  matter  of  deep  re- 
gret to  us  to  be  necessitated  to  allude  to  its  faults,  which,  being 
neither  few  nor  sh^ht,  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  overlook. 
We  should  have  rejoiced  had  no  occasion  existed  to  qualify  the 
praise  we  have  meted  out;  but  a  sense  of  justice  is  paramount, 
and  we  cannot  recommend  these  volumes  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  without  pointing  out  the  errors  that  have  been  commit- 

*  After  suoh  copious  extracts  firom  the  Japobite  Songs,  it  were  unfair  were  we  to 
pass  over  in  total  nlenoe  the  Whig  songs,  which  the  Rditor  has  given  in  the  appen- 
dix. ^Notwithstanding  we  did  not  find  one  worthy  of  selecting  from  the  first  series* 
we  then  considered  an  interesting  collection  might  be  formed,— and  our  opinion  has  been 
strengthened  since,  in  the  songs  contained  in  the  present  volume.  But  it  might  be 
thought  out  of  place  to  say  any  morie  on  this  subject,  however  much  we  should 
have  liked  to  do  so.  Nor  have  we  any  space  left  for  extracts.  The  editor  no  doub^ 
jgave  us  formerly  such  a  profusion  of  English  airs,  merely  to  serve  as  a  £»il  to  thf 
jbany  indifferent  Jacobite  Songji  he  ba4  |>r}Dted  in  that  volume. 
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ted  in  them,  and  giving  a  caution  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  been  set  forth.  The  collection  is  noif  complete,— Mr.  Hogg 
not  having  "  exhausted  the  subject,''  as  numerous  songs  are. 
omitted  which  it  should  have  contained  ♦.  I'he  selection  dis- 
plays too  often  a  want  of  discriminating  knowledge  and  of  taste, 
being  swelled  out  with  pieces,  which  either  belong  not  to  the 
series,  or  are  utterly  worthless  and  disgusting.  The  arrange- 
ment is  likewise  injudicious  and  ill-chosen ;  being  calculated  to 
throw  a  degree  of  suspicion  over  their  authenticity,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  recent  imitations  have  been  mingled  with  the  early 
and  genuine  relics ;  and  this  to  an  extent  perfectly  inexcusable 
in  such  a  collection.  We  do  not  mean  that  these  should  have  been 
entirely  omitted  ;  but  certainly  they  ought  to  have  been  set  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  properly  distinguished.  We  cannot  indeed 
say  that  we  greatly  admire  such  things,  except,  which  happens 
but  rarely,  when  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  prevailing  tone 
and  sentiments  of  the  times  which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate, 
and  partake  of  that  expressive  feeling  and  rude  but  energetic 
simplicity,  whicli  mark  the  better  class  of  the  early  lyrical  bal- 
lad poetry.  We  have  too  much  ancient  Jacobite  poetry,  not 
reaching  above  mediocrity,  to  make  us  wish  to  have  its  bulk  in^ 
creased  with  such  modern  compositions  as  are  even  tolerable. 
But  besides  this,  there  is  a  seeming  want  of  fidelity,  where  fide- 
lity is  essentially  requisite,  as  in  many  of  the  songs  we  discover 
.  unwarrantable  alterations,  and  stanzas  inserted  which  were  com- 
posed at  a  later  period  than  the  rest.  This  unfortunately  tends 
to  lessen  the  conndence  we  should  otherwise  be  disposed  to  place 
in  this  collection.  Finally,  in  the  illustrations  or  notes  which  the 
editor  subjoins  to  each  song,  he  has  exhibited  a  want  of  taste 
and  of  judgment.  Butind^d  we  do  port  attach  any  high  degree 
of  value  to  the  notes,  in  point  of  historical  importance,  although 
they  contain  much  useful  and  necessary  information.  Instead 
of  the  ill-sorted  melange  which  he  has  given,  with  connecting 
gentenpes  of  his  own,  only  to  be  discovered  from  the  rest  by 
style,  it  certainly  would  not  have  taken  away  from  his  merit, 
but  would  materially  have  added  to  the  importance  of  his  work, 
Jf  he  had  contented  himself  in  quoting  his  authorities,  and 
allowing  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 

'  Having  thus  shewn  what  we  conceive  are  the  cardinal  defects 
pf  thes$  volumes,  we  must  also  advert  to  their  more  favourable 

*  Since  we  have  not  space  to  print  any  of  these,  it  were  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
indlTidual  songs  omitted ;  but  we  are  surprised  to  find  not  even  the  slightest  mention 
of  the  writings  of  such  men,— as  Mcston*  Robertson  of  Struan,  and  Hamilton  of 
Bangour,  who  were  equally  worthy  of  celebration  for  their  poetical  talentSi  and  their 
g^her^nce  apd  ^brings  (o  the  Stuart  cause 
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aspect  Though  the  editor  has  shewn  a  want  of  judgment  and 
taste  in  .the  arrangement  and  selection,  and  no  great  discern- 
ment and  delicapy  in  the  illustrative  part,  we  must  commend  his 
assdduity,  and  enterprise — ^no^r  can  we  possibly  object  to  his  en- 
thusiasm, so  necessary  in  the  progress  of  such  an  undertaking 
as  that  of  rescuing  from  forgetfulness,  if  not  destruction,  these 
widely  scattered  relics,  and  of  raisins  an  honourable  monument 
to  the  genius  of  our  countrymen,  who  adhered  to  the  fortunes 
aadprmdples  of  the.  House  of  Stuart,  We  shall  add,  that, 
though  we  again  disclaim  any  inclination  in  our  political  senti- 
ments towards  the  absurd  doctrines  and  slavish  principles  which 
these  songs  were  mainly  intended  to  support,  we  feel  grateful  to 
the  editor  for  his  exertions.  Mr.  Hogg  has  doubtless  been  instru- 
mental in  preserving  many  fine  and  beautiful  efiusions,  which  shine 
forth  with  additional  lustre  from  the  unadorned  mass  surround* 
xng  them ;  and  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  collection,  which  vdil 
remain  as  the  great  body  of  Jacobite  poetry,  unless  some  future 
editor  should  supersede  it,  with  another  worthy  of  being  placed 
by  the  Ade  of  *<  The  Border  Minstrelsy.*^  For  although  many 
of  the  best  songs  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Ritson  and 
Cromek,  as  a  collection  of  Jacobite  poetry  this  has  no  rival ;  and 
liowever  we  might  wish  for  a  better,  we  have  no  hopes  of  ever 
seeing  one  making  its  appearance  to  compete  with  it.  In  a 
word,  such  a  collection  as  the  present,  Notwithstanding  its 
defects, .  must  be  esteemed  and  valued,  while  such  songs 
remain,  and  are  looked  upon  either  as  valuable  or  interesting. 

In  concluding,  perhaps  we  ought  to  apologize  for  the  extent 
of  these  cursory  observations ;  but  we  trust  our  excuse  will  be 
found  in  the  selection  we  have  made,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  whidi,  it  is  probable,  will  not  again  engage  our  atten- 
tion. Nor  can  we  dose  them  better  than  with  the  following 
judicious  reflections,  which  occur  near  the  end  of  the  volume. 

'^  Thus  have  we  summed  up  the  last  efforts  of  the  falling  dynasty  of  the 
Stuarts.  They  are  like  the  struggles  of  a  during  man  waxing  weaker  and 
weaker^  and  the  last  the  most  violet  of  all^  with  the  least  power  remaining. 
From  the  fateful  day  of  Culloden,  the  dans  had  no  more  strength  to  exert  in 
support  of  those  rights  which  they  venerated :  iheir  spirits  were  hroken ;  for 
they  saw  that  the  nand  of  Heaven  was  against  them :  and  well  might  they 
say  with  their  bard,  in  Song  83.  ^  The  hand  of  God  hung  heavy  here.'  Much 
as  every  lover  of  his  country  must  deprecate  the  arbitrary  pnnciples  of  that 
exiled  house^  an  hereditary  disease  of  which  it  expired,  he  must  have  a  cold 
and  selfish  heart  who  sheds  not  It  tear  at  its  misfortunes.  The  series  of 
calamities  that  attended  that  family,  are  without  example  in  the  annals  of  the 
unfortunate  calamities  of  which  those  they  experienced  after  Uieir  acoesaon 
to  the  throne  of  England  were  only  a  contmtuition.  Their  misfortunes  be- 
gan  with  their  royalty,  adhered  to  them  through  ages,  increased  with  the  in- 
crease of  their  domimon8>  and  did  not  forsuce  uiem  when  dominion  was 
no  more.** 
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Art.  V. — KenUworth,  a  Romance.     By  the  Author  of  f«-Wa- 
verley,"  "  Ivanhoe,"  &c.     In  3  vols.     8vo.  Pp.  1007.     Edin- 
>   burgh,  Constable  &  Go.     18S1. 

*^  IvANHOB**'  was,  to  us,  ample  surety  for  "  Kenil worth,'' — and 
ehall  be  for  many  a  wreath  yet  to  be  won,  by  the  same  conqueror, 
in  the  same  glorious  field.  We  felt  at  ease  on  the  subject' of  its 
success,  when  we  heard  that  another  romance  was  on  tlie  anTil-— 
we  recal  the  word— on  the  wing,  altogether  English  in  its  story, 
localities,  and  characters.  That  a  difficult  mark  is  hit  once,  will  not, 
it  is  true,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  that  mark  must  be  hit  again. 
Sut  we  knew  the  marksman.  We  knew  that  no  random  shaft 
leaves  his  mighty  bow.  Often  had  we  applauded  his  unerring 
aim,  when  yet  its  range  wa^  within  our  own  country's  limits. 
Not  less  did  we  note  his  bearing  in  his  first  emprise  in  a  land  of 
strangers ; — the  grandeur  of  his  attitude,  the  scope  of  his  eye,  the 
power  of  his  arm.  And,  we  bethink  us,  we  ourselves  averred  that 
we,  moreover,  saw  the  magic  quiver  full,  whose  first  bolt  had  sped 
so  nobly ;  and  whose  second  has  likewise  transfixed  "  the  white," 
while  the  country  "  rings  from  side  to  side"  with  delight  and  ap- 
lause.  It  e^dehghtful  to  have  such  anticipations  fulfilled.  The 
vast  field  of  England's  lofty  antiquity,  not  less  than  the  legend* 
ary  North, — no  matter  for  the  era,  the  peculiarity,  the  variety,— • 
is  indeed  the  freehold  of  this  gifted  man;  and  go  whither  he 
will,  or  fancy  what  he  may;  the  exhaustless  magazine  of  nature 
attends  him  ;  and  furnishes  richly,  at  his  call,  the  unchangeable 
element  of  human  passion  and  action — ^that  element  of  which 
varying  manners  are  but  the  varying  rnode^,  and  human  aSairs 
the  courses  and  channels. 

.  We  had  witnessed  the  enactment  of  a  drama  whose  personm 
were,  in  aspect  and  manners,  more  strange  to  our  eyes.  Of  the 
motley  population  of  England,  in  the  twelfth  century,  chivalric 
kings,  templars,  and  palmers  from  the  Holy  Land,  proud  Nor- 
mans, half  subdued  Saxons,  manerial  serfs,  gold-concealing 
Jews,  and  high-minded  banditti,  all  bustled  on  the  stage,  in  tour- 
naments, banquets,  robberies,  sieges,  and  wagers  of  battle. 
In  the  same  theatre,  the  curtain  now  rises  to  our  anxious 
gaze,  on  a  generation  of  the  people  of  England  four  hundred 
years  nearer  our  own  ;  and  something,  though  little  more  than 
midway,  in  manners  and  national  improvemept,  from  the  reign 
of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  to  that  of  George  the  Fourth ;  arrayed 
in  a  remnant  of  the  barbaric  glitter,  and  disfigured  by  a  stain  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  one,  with  a  portion  of  the  light,  if  not  yet  the 
Uberty,— the  learning,  if  not  the  science;— the  social  order,  if  not 
the  social  elegance  of  the  other, — a  generation  which,  in  this  is^ 
jand  at  least,  was  the  first  whose  era  can  properly  be  termed  mpr 
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dern  times,  in  distinction  as  well  from  the  preceding  dark  age^^ 
as  from  classical  and  scriptural  antiquity, — a  generation,  in  fine, 
over  which  Elizabeth  of  England  towered  in  the  colossal  mag- 
nitude of  her  unparalleled  character. 

In  this  new  drama  the  chief  actor  is  Elizabeth  herself.  That 
singular  personage  is  brought  within  the  sphere  of  our  minutegaze, 
in  all  her  fearful  energy  as  a  sovereign,  and  all  her  weakness  as 
a  woman.  Burleigh,  Walsingham,  Leicester,  Sussex,  and  Rai> 
leigfa,  known  to  us  in  the  formal  page  of  history  alone,  are  intro* 
duced  to  us  in  their  every-day  manners,  sentiments,  and  feelings. 
Spenser,  Sidney,  and  Shakspeare  himself,  are  living  men  ;  and 
the  revels  at  Kenil  worth  are  as  real  as  were  the  lists  at-Ashby  de 
la  Zouch.  Less  for  the  superfluity  of  affording  information  to  our 
readers,  than  for  the  consistency  of  our  own  record,  the  basis  of 
our  critique,  and  the  connection  of  our  extracts,  we  give  a  brief 
summary  of  this  most  extraordinary  and  powerfully  affecting  tale. 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  first  and  longest  the  favour- 
ite of  Elizabeth ;  in  strange  exception  to  that  policy  from  which 
her  sagacity  rarely  departed,  of  employing  talent  and  worth  alone 
to  forward  her  glorious  career ;  trusted  by  her  after  she  knew  him 
to  be  base,  and  employed  after  she  saw  him  to  be  incapable ;  whose 
superb  person  and  insinuating  gracefulness  all  but  raised  him  to 
thecrown  matrimonial— Leicester  is  the  hero  of  the  romance  of  Ken- 
ilworth.  The  interesting  heroine  is  the  beautiful  Amy  Robsart, 
Leicester's  wife,  whom  that  villain  sacrificed  to  his  ambition,  and 
married  to  murder.  Although  the  sufferings  and  fate  of  this  lady- 
are  but  passingly  noticed  in  public  history,  they  have  found  their 
record  in  more  particular  chronicles ;  and  these  furnish  that  basis 
of  truth,  which  the  author  has  amplified  with  all  the  powers  of 
his  brilliant  imagination. 

•  Leicester  has  just  succeeded  in  supplanting,  in  the  affections  of 
this  lady,  a  worthier,  though  less  elevated  person,named  Tressilian, 
a  gentleman  of  Cornwall.  Possession  by  Leicester  of  his  beautiful 
prize  without  marriage  not  being  practicable,  else  it-would  have 
been  perpetrated,  he  marries  her ;  and  that  his  marriage  shall  not 
injure  his  favour  with  the  Queen, — of  whom  he  knows  enough  to 
be  assured  that  although  she  never  means  to  make  him  her  hus-> 
band,  she  would  discard  him  at  once  did  she  know  that  he  has  any 
other  idol  but  herself—he  forms  the  resolution  of  concealing 
his  union  from  Elizabeth.  The  modes  «nd  difficulties  of  this 
heartless  unfeeling  act  of  selfishness  give  rise  to  the  chief  inci., 
-dents  and  final  catastrophe  of  the  piece.  He  first  immures 
his  bride  in  a  remote  castle  of  his  own,  in  Oxfordshire,  called 
Cumnor-Hall,  which  he  decks  out  internally  with  almost  ori- 
ental piagnificence ;  and  while  he  visits  her  when  iie  pleases, 
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continues  to  figure,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Queen,  die  free  and  un- 
wedded  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Tressilian  finds  put  the  place  of  the  unhappy  lady^s  retreat,  but 
is  in  utter  ignorance  of  her  marriage.  Prompted  by  a  purely  dis- 
interested  desire  to  reconcile  her  to  her  heart-broken  father,  and  in 
hopesof  finding  anopportunity  for  hisbenevolentpurpose,he  takes 
up  his  libode  at  an  inn  in  the  neighbourhood,  kept  by  Giles  Gos- 
ling, an  excellent  picture  of  an  English  landlord  of  the  ojiden  time. 
After  having  lived  long  a  very  taciturn  guestin  the  Black  Bear,-*- 
unnecessari^  long,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  marvellous  facility 
wherewith  he  gains  his  end  the  moment  he  attempts  it— Tressi- 
lian avails  himself  of  the  undaunted  impudence  of  a  profligate 
of  the  name  of  Michael  Lambourne,— just  returned  a  swaggering 
adventurer,  with  a  purse  of  gold;  whose  career  abroad,oneiraer  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  will  not  brook  a  biographer,  more  than  his  youthful 
history  at  home,  in  which  the  hangman^s  searing  iron  is  an  item. 
This  man  wagers,  over  his  cups,  with  the  village  mercer,  thathe  will 
enter  the  forbidden  walls  of  Cumnor-Place,  and  be  invited  to  see 
the  mysterious  lady,  by  her  jealous  jailor  Anthony  Foster,  himself, 
believed  by  the  party  to  be  her  lover— a  canting  hypocritical  miser; 
once  so  zealous  a  catholic  as  to  hand  a  light  to  the  executioner, 
when  the  wind  blew  out  his  torch,  intended  (o  kindle  the  fagots 
round  Latimer  and  Ridley ;  but  now  a  Protestant,  from  motives 
entirely  worldly ;  and  capable  of  any  wickedness,  cruelty,  or 
crime,  for  the  sake  of  more  gold,  to  add  to  his  secret  hoard. 
Tressilian  offers  to  accompany  Lambourne.  They  are  admitted 
to  the  gloomy  hall  without  difficulty ;  and  Foster,  taken  with 
the  consummate  brass  of  Lambourne,  who  addresses  him  by 
his  old  but  most  detested  nick-name  of  Tony  Fire-the-Faggot, 
and  with  his  strength  and  ^r,  half  soldier  half  ruffian,  engages 
him .  for  the  service  of  his  employers.  As  they  retire  to  ar- 
range this  matter,  Tressilian  sees  Amy ;  tells  her  of  her  fa- 
ther's disconsolate  state ;  and  counsels  her  to  fly  from  her  de- 
gradation. An  allusion  to  that  draws  forth  the  laay's  most  indig- 
nantfeelings,  but  no  explanation;  when  their  interview  is  interrupt- 
ed by  the  entrance  of  Foster  and  Lambourne,  attracted  by  a  sud- 
den scream  uttered  by  Amy,  in  consequence  of  Tressilian,  in  his 
earnestness,  endeavouring  sumost  to  compel  her  to  follow  him  and 
return  to  her  dying  father.  Foster  and  Lambourne  unite  in  expell- 
ing Tressilian;  who,  issuing  from  the  park  by  a  postern  gate,  meets 
Richard  Vamey,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  visitor  at  Sir  Hugh 
Robsart's.  Swords  are  out  in  a  moment.  Tressilian  disarms 
his  antagonist ;  but  is  prevented  from  dispatching  him  by  Lam- 
bourne, who  seizes,  his  lifted  arm.  He  leaves  the  park  in  the 
l^lief  that  Vamey  ii^  the  seducer  of  ^my  Robsart.   Vamey,  find* 
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ing  out  that  iLambourne  is  Posterns  friend,  sends  him' to' watch 
Tressilian,  with  a  view  to  an  opportunity  for  revenge.  He  then 
proceeds,  as  the  servant  and  precursor  of  Leicester,  to  the  hail. 

Four  apartments  are  adorned,  as  we  have  said,  most  gorgeous- 
ly, for  the  bride  of  Leicester ;  and  are  opened  by  surprise  on  the 
bewildered  Amy,  who  had  been  kept  ignorant  of  the  operations  till 
they  were  finished*  She  and  her  equally  astonished  attendant 
Janet,  the  daughter  of  Foster,  are  engaged  m  viewing  the  splendid 
wonders,  when  my  Lord  hiniself  comes,  for  one  of  those  short  visits 
whcih  his  plan  of  concealment  renders  necessary ;  .and  having  re- 
fused Amy^s  entreaties  to  be  publicly  acknowledged  a$  his  wife, 
sets  off  with  Varney  for  Woodstock  next  morning.  Varney,  re- 
maining a  few  moments  behind  his  master,  learns,  from  Lam- 
bourne,  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  Tressilian  had  left  the 
Black  Bear,  under  night,  no  one  knew  whither.  Lamboume  is,  on 
Foster's  recommendation,  taken  into  Vamey's  service. 

Tressilian,  warned  by  Giles  Gosling  at  the  Black  Bear,  of 
the  design  upon  him,  leaves  the  inn,'  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  sets  out  for  Devonshire.  His  horse  casts  a  shoe,  and  in 
inquiring  for  a  smith,  he  enters  the  cottage  of  a  very  learned 
schoolmaster,  Erasmus  Holiday,  whose  discourse  is  mainly  com- 
pounded of  Latin  scraps,  and  whose  special  care  are  <<  the  top 
and  bottom^^  of  a  little  ugly  urchin  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  age,  ycleped  Dickie  Sludge,  who  undertakes  to  be  the  travel- 
ler'^s  guide  to  Wayland  Smith's  forge.  This  last  person,  believed 
to  have  intimate  dealings  with  the  evil  one,  lives  under  ground, 
and  works  in  a  strange  incomprehensible  manner.  The  domine 
informs  Tressilian  that  Wayland  was  once  the  servant  of  a  cele- 
brated alchemist,  Dr.  Demetrius  Doboobie,  who  was  suddenly 
carried  off  by  the  fiend,  as  was  believed ;  upon  which  event  the 
servant  took  up  in  part  his  master's  trade,  and  in  part  that  of  a 
smith.  Dickie,  who  is  a  supernaturally  clever  creature,  after 
performing  some  tricks  upon  Tressilian,  directs  him  to  tie  his 
horse  to  an  upright  stone,  place  his  money  thereon,  whistle  three 
times  for  the  goblin  smith,  and.hide  himself  behind  some  bushes, 
that  he  ma;y  not  look  upon  him.  The  clink  of  a  smith's  forge 
is  soon  heard,  at  which  Tressilian  shudders ;  but  resolving  to  see 
into  this  strange  mummery, — against  the  entreaties  of  Dickie, 
who,  it  turns  out,  is  in  league  with  Wayland,  and  who  assures 
Tressilian  that  no  one  ever  looked  upon  the  portentous  farrier  and 
lived, — suddenly  runs  to  the  other  side  of  the  stone,  and  con- 
fronts an  uncouth  man  with  a  long  beard  and  bushy  hair,  wear- 
ing a  leathern  apron.  The  smith  first  offers  to  resent  the  in- 
trusion, but  Dickie,  whom  he  calls  Flibbertigibbet,  interposes, 
makes  the  parties  friends,  and  all  three  descend  into  a  cave  or 
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hole  under  ground,  Wayland^s  dweHing,  which  is  furnished- with 
all  the  implements  not  only  of  a  farrier  but  of  an  alchemist. 
Wajland  surprises  Tressilian  by  claiming  old  acquaintance,  hav. 
ing  seen  him,  when  attending  his  master  as  a  j  uggler,  in  which 
capacity  they  came  to  Sir  Hugh  Robsart's.  He  tells  him  his  in- 
termediate adventurer— his  trial  of  the  stage,  which  failed,  he 
said,  solely  because  of  a  plentiful  year  of  apples,  whereby  the 
lads  in  the  twopenny  gallery  were  led  to  throw  the  pippins  with 
which  they  came  furnished,  after  taking  only  one  bite  out  of  each, 
at  bim  and  other  equally  deserving  performers.  Tressilian  finds 
address  and  courage  in  his  new  acquaintance,  and  proposes  that  he 
shall  enter  into  his  service;  and  Wayland,  after  shaving  and  dress- 
ing, and  thereby  incredibly  altering  his  appearance,  so  as  to  put  it 
out  of  the  question  for  any  one,  who  knew  him  only  as  the  goblin 
smith,  to  recognise  him,  sets  out,  on  a  horse  of  his  own  too,  which 
he  keeps  on  the  common,  as  Tressilian's  servant.  Dickie  knowing 
that  there  was  a  store  of  gun-powder  in  Wayland's  habitation, 
lingers  behind  and  fires  a  tram  to  it.  The  explosion  saves  alt 
fiirther  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  disappearance  of  Wayland 
Smith;  which,  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  whole  country,  was 
entirely  supernatural. 

Tressilian  and  his  extraordinary  valet  arrive  at  Lidcote-Hall, 
the  mansion  of  the  father  of  Amy  Robsart.  The  unhappy  fa- 
mily, there,  share  the  belief  that  Varney  is  her  seducer,  and  that 
the  lady's  connection  with  him  is  dishonourable.  The  descrip. 
tion  of  that  desolate  hoipe,  and  of  its  owner,  is  in  the  author's 
most  powerfully  pathetic  manner,  and  well  worth  extracting.  Af- 
ter a  truly  picturesque  description  of  the  old  moated  mansion, 
Tressilian's  arrival,  and  his  repeated  calls,  long  answered  only  by 
the  howling  of  the  hounds. — 

<^  At  length  Will  Badger^  the  old  and  favourite  attendant  of  the  knight^ 
-who  acted  alike  as  squire  of  his  body,  and  superintendant  of  his  sports^, 
made  his  appearance.  The  stout,  weather-heaten  forester  shewed  great 
signs  of  joy  when  he  recognized  Tressilian.  *  Lord  love  you,'  he  said, 
'  Master  Edmund,  he  it  thou  in  flesh  and  fell.^ — Then  th<m  mayst  do  some 
good  on  Sir  Hugh,  for  it  passes  the  wit  of  man,  thAt  is  of  mine,  own,  and 
the  Curate's  and  Master  Mumhlazen's,  to  do  aught  wi'  un/  '  Is  Sir  Hugh 
then  worse  since  I  went  away.  Will?'  demanded  TressiKan.  'For  worse 
in  hody^ — no — ^he  is  much  better,'  replied  the  domestic ;  '  hut  he  is  dean 
mazed  as  it  were — eats  and  drinks  as  he  is  wont — ^but  sleeps  not,  or  rather 
wakes  not,  for  he  is  ever  in  a  sort  of  twilight,  that  is  neither  sleeping  nor 
waking.  Dame  Swineford  thought  it  was  like  the  dead  palsy. — ^But  no,  no, 
dame,  said  I,  it  is    the   heart,  it  is  t^e  heart.'      ^  Can  ye   not  stir  his 

'  mind  to  any  pastimes  ?'  said  Tressilian.  '  He  is  dean  and  quite  off  hig 
sports,'  said  Will  Badger ;  '  hath  neither  touched  backgammon  or  shovel-i 

-  board — nor  looked  on.&e  hig  book  of  harrotry  wi*  Master  Mumblazen.  I 
let  the  big  clock  run  down,  thinking  the  missing  the  bell  might  somewhat 
moTe  hixp^  for  you  know^  Master  £dmund^  he  was  particular  in  countiDg 
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time;  but  he  never  said  a  word  on't,  so  I  may  e'en  'set  the'old  chime  a 
towling  again.  I  made  bold  to  tread  on  Bungay's  tail  too^  and  you  know 
what  a  round  rating  that  would  ha'  cost  me  once  a-day — ^but  he  miiided  his 
whine  no  more  than  a  madge  howlet  whooping  down  the  chimney— «o  the 
case  is  beyond  me.'  " 

Will  Badger  goes  to  inquire  the  state  of  his  master  and  returns^ 

^^  *  But  it  is  chance  if  he  knows  you,'  said  the  huntsman,  '  for  he  has 
forgotten  the  name  of  every  hound  in  the  pack.  I  thought  about  a  week 
since,  he  had  gotten  a  favourable  tUm : — 'Saddle  me  old  Sorrel,'  said  he, 
suddenly,  idfter  he  had  taken  his  usual  night-draught  out  of  the  great  silver 
grace-cup,  'and  take  the  hounds  to  Mount  Hazelhurst  to-morrow.'  Glad 
men  were  we  all,  and  out  we  had  him  in  the  morning,  and  he  rode  to  cover 
as  usual,  with  never  a  word  but  that  the  wind  was  south,  and  the  scent 
would  Ue.  But  ere  we  had  uncoupled  the  hounds,  he  began  to  stare  round 
him,  like  a  man  that  wakes  suddenly  out  of  a  dr'eam-^tums  bridle  and 
walks  back  to  Hall  again,  and  leaves  us  to  hunt  at  leisure  by  ourselves,  iif 
"tre  listed.'  '  You  teli  a  heavy  tale.  Will,'  replied  Tressilian ;  '  but  God 
must  help  us — there  is  no  aid  in  man.'  '  Then  you  bring  us  no  news  of 
young  Mistress  Amy  } — But  what  need  I  ask — your  brow  tells  the  story, 
fever  I  hoped,  that  if  any  man  could  or  would  track  her,  it  must  be  you- 
All's  over  and  lost  now.  But  '^  ever  I  have  that  Vamey  within  reach  of  a 
flight-shot,  I  will  bestow  a  forked  shaft  on  him ;  and  that  I  swear  by  salt 
and  bread.'*' 

The  old  Knight,  sitting  in  his  parlour,  attended  by  the  grey- 
liaired  curate  is  finely  described. 

''  As  Tressilian,  his  own  eyes  filling  fast  with  tears,  approached  more 
and  more  nearly  to  the  father  of  his  betrothed  bride.  Sir  Hugh's  intelligence 
seemed  to  revive.  He  sighed  heavily,  as  one  who  awakens  from  a  state  of 
stupor,  a  slight  convulsion  passed  over  his  features,  he  opened  his  arms 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  as  Tressilian  threw  himself  inip  them,  he 
folded  him  to  his  bosom.  '  There  is  something  left  to  live  for  yet,'  were 
the  first  words  he  uttered ;  and  while  he  spoke,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  a  paroxysm  of  weeping,  the  tears  chacing  each  other  down  his  sun-burnt 


•  no  questions — none,  Edmund — thou  ]iast  not  found  her,  or  so  found  her 
that  she  were  better  lost.' 

''  Tressilian  was  unable  to  reply,  otherwise  than .  by  putting  his  hands 
l)efore  his  face.  ^  It  is  enough — it  is  enough.  But  ao  not  thou  weep  for 
her,  Edmund.  I  have  cause  to  weep,  for  she  was  my  daughter, — thou  hast 
cause  to  rejoice,  that  she  did  not  become  thy  wife.-Great  God  !  thou  knowest 
best  what  is  good  for  us — It  was  my  nightly  prayer  that  I  should  see  Amy 
and  Edmund  wedded, — had  it  been  granted,  it  had  now  been  gall  added  to 
bitterness.'  '  Be  comforted,  my  friend,'  said  the  Curate,  addressing  Sir 
Hugh,  *  it  cannot  be  that  the  daughter  of  all  our  hopes  and  affections  is  the 
vile  creature  you  would  bespeak  her.'  ^  O,  no,'  replied  Sir  Hugh,  impa* 
tiently,  ^  I  were  wrong  to  name  broadly  the  base  thing  she  is  become- 
there  is  some  new  court  name  for  it,  I  warrant  me.  It  is  honour  enough 
for  the  daughter  of  an  old  De'nshire  clown  to  be  the  lemman  of  a  gay 
courtier, — of  Varney  too,— of  Vamey,  whose  grandsire  was  relieved  by  my 
father,  when  his  fortune  was  broken,  at  the  battle  of — the  battle  of— 
where  Richard  was  slain— out. on  my  memory — and  I  warrant  none  of  you 
win  help  me.' '  The  battle  of  Bosworth,'  said  Mr.  Mumblazen,  ^  strick- 
en between  Richard  Crookback  and  Henry  Tudor,  grandsire  of  the  Queen 
that  now  is.  Prime  Henrici  Septimi ;  and  in  the  year  one  thousand  four 
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hundred  and  eighty^five,  fOit  Christum  najban'  '  Ay^  e?en  so/  said  the 
good  Knigbt> '  every  child  knows  it— Mutiny  pooc  head  foi^ets  aU  it  should 
remember,  and  remembers  only  what  it  woiud.most  willingly  forget.  My 
brain  has  been  at  fault,  Tressiuan,  almost  ever  since  thou  hast  been  away, 
and  even  yet  it  hunts  counter.'  '  Your  worship/  ^  said  the  good  clergyman, 
^  had  better  retire  to  your  apartment,  and  try  to  sleep  for  a  little  space, — 
the  physician  left  a  comnosing  draught,'— and  our  Great  Physician  has  com-* 
manded  us  to  use  earthly  means,  ttiat  we  may  be  strengthened  to  sustain 
the  trials  he  sends  us.'  '  True,  true,  old  friend,'  said  Sir  Hugh,  ^  and  we 
will  bear  our  trials  manfully-— We  have  lost  but  a  woman. — ^  See  Tres- 
sillan,' — he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  long  ringlet  of  fair  hair, — '  see  this  lock ! 
I  tdl  thee,  Edmund,  the  very  night  she  disappeared,  when  she  bid  me  good 
even,  as  she  was  wont,  die  hung  about  my  neck,  and  fondled  me  more  than 
usual;  and  I,  like  an  old  fool,  held  her  by  this  lock,  until  she  took  her 
Bcissars,  severed  it,  and  left  it  in  my  hand, — as  all  I  was  ever  to  see  more 
of  her!' 

^^  Tressilian  was  unable  to  reply,  well  judging  what  a  compKcation  of 
feelings  must  have  crossed  the  bosom  of  the  imhappy  fumtive  at  thatcrud 
moment  The  dergyman  was  about  to  speak,  but  Sir  Hugh  interrupted 
him.  ^  I  know  what  you  would  say.  Master  Curate, — after  all,  it  is  but  a 
lock  of  woman's  tresses,— and  by  woman,  shame,  and  sin,  and  death,  came 
into  an  innocent  world — ^And  learned  Master  Mumblazen,  too,  can  say 
scholarly  things  of  their  inferiority.'  ^  Cest  Vhomme,'  said  Master  Mum- 
blazen, ^  mil  se  bast  et  qui  conseille.'  *  True,'  said  Sir  Hugh,  ^  and  we  will 
'bear  us,  tnerefore,  like  men  who  have  both  mettle  and  wisdom  in  us.— 
Tressilian,  thou  art  as  welcome  as  if  thou  hadst  brought  better  news.  But 
We  have  spoken  too  long  dry-lipped. — ^Amy,  fill  a  cup  of  wine  to  Edmund, 
and  another  to  me.'  Then  instantly  recollecting  that  he  cidled  upon  her 
who  could  not  hear,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  to  the  clergyman,  '  This 
grief  is  to  my  bewildered  mind  what  the  Church  of  Lidcote  is  to  our  park; 
we  may  lose  ourselves  among  the  briars  and  thickets,  for  a  little  space,  but 
from  the  end  of  each  avenue  we  see  the  old  grey  steeple  and  the  grave  of 
my  forefathers.    I  would  I  were  to  travel  that  road  to-morrow.'  " 

Wayland  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  physic  under 
Dr.  Doboobie,  gives  the  old  Knight  a  draught  which  mucM  re- 
stores him. 

Tressilian  is  summoned  to  London  by  his  friend  and  patron  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  who  is  dangerously  ill.  Wayland,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Earrs  ilhiess,  suspects  that  his  life  is  practised  upon,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  rival  in  the  Queen'^s  favour,  Leicester ;  and 
on  arriving  in  London,  finds  out  a  Jew,  from  whom  he  pur- 
chases a  rare  drug,  which  he  knows  to  be  an  antidote  in  certain 
symptoms  which  he  used  to  see  occasionally  in  Doboobie's 
practice. 

The  rivalry  between  Sussex  and  Leicester  has  run  to  such  a 
degree  of  hostility,  that  Say'^s  Court,  Sussex's  residence,  ne»r 
Deptford,  is  kept  more  in  the  manner  of  an  armed  garrison 
than  a  private  dwelling.  The.  Earl  is  very  ill,  and  his  first  in- 
disposition is  traced  to  the  sauce  of  a  sturgeon.  It  occurs  to 
him,  when  he  hears  the  name  of  Demetrius,  that  that  name  had 
been  mentioned  by  the  cook  when  examined  on  the  subject. 
Wayland  applies  his  antidote  with  success.     The  Queen  sends 
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her  own  physician,  Dr.  Masters,  to  inq^ure  for  the  E^rl ;  and  is 
much  offended  hy  his  being  denied  admittance.  This  refusal  is 
giyen  on  the  authority  of  WalterRaleigh,  a  young  and  favourite  fok 
towerof  the  EarPs;  whose  avowedreBJ&oxi  is  that  the  Earl  is  asleep, 
and  under  the  operation  of  Wayland^s  medicine.  Raleigh,  and 
an  elder  attendant,  well  named  Blount,  are  sent  with  a  propi- 
tiatory  message  to  the  Queen,  who  at  that  time  holds  her  court 
at  Greenwich.  They  arrive  just  as  her  majesty  is  proceeding 
to  her  barge,  for  an  excursion  on  the  Thames.  Raleigh  attracts 
the  Queen  s  notice  by  his  fine  person,  and  by  the  gallantry  with 
which  he  throws  his  shewy  doublet  into  a  pool  of  mud,  occasioned 
by  the  rain,  where  the  Queen  hesitated  to  set  her  foot.  He  is  im. 
mediately  sent  for  to  the  Queen^s  barge,  according  to  her  custom, 
when  a  handsome  youth  caught  her  eye ;  and  is  ever  afterwards, 
as  is  historically  known,  a  marked  favourite.  As  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  this  tale  are  those  which  develope  the  singular 
character  of  Elizabeth,  we  shall  introduce  her  in  the  auUior^s 
words. 

*^  The  youth  underwent  the  gaze  of  majesty,  not  the  less  gracefully  that 
his  self-possession  was  mingled  with  embarrassment.  The  mudded  eloidc 
still  hung  upon  his  arm,  and  formed  the  natural  topic  with  which  the  Queen 
introduced  the  conversation.  ^  You  Jiave  this  day  spoiled  a  gay  mantle  in 
our  service,  young  man.  We  thank  you  for  your  service,  though  the  man- 
ner of  offering  it  was  unusual,  and  something  bold.'  '  In  a  sovereign's  need/ 
answered  the  youth,  ^  it  is  each  li^e-man's  duty  to  be  bold.'  '  God's  pity ! 
that  was  weU  said,  my  lord,'  said  the  Queen,  turning  to  a  grave  person  who 
sate  by  her,  and  answered  with  a  grave  inclination  of  the  head,  and  some- 
thing of  a  miunbled  assent.  '  WeU,  young  man,  your  gallantry  shall  not  go 
unrewarded.  Go  to  the  wardrobe  keeper,  uid  he  shall  have  orders  to  sup- 
ply the  suit  which  you  have  cast  away  in  our  service.  Thou  shalt  have  a 
suit,  and  that  of  the  newest  cut,  I  promise  thee  on  the  word  of  a  princess.* 
'  May  it  please  your  grace,'  said  Walter,  hesitating, '  it  is  not  for  so  humble 
a  servant  of  your  majesty  to  measure  out  your  bounties ;  but  if  it  became  me 
to  chuse — .'  *  Thou  wouldst  have  gold,  I  warrant  me,'  said  the  Queen,  in- . 
terrupting  him  ;  '  fie,  young  man !  I  take  shame  to  say,  that,  in  our  capital, 
such  and  so  various  are  the  means  of  thriftless  follv,  that  to  give  gold  to 
youth  is  giving  fuel  to  fire,  and  famishing  them  witn  the  means  of  self-de- 
struction. If  I  live  and  reign,  these  means  of  unchristian  excess  shall  be 
abridged.  Yet  thou  may'st  be  poor,'  she  added,  ^  or  thy  parents  may  be. — 
It  shall  be  gold,  if  thou  wilt,  but  thou  shalt  answer  to  me  for  the  use  on^t.' 
Walter  waited  patiently  until  the  Queen  had  done,  and  then  modestly  as-  ' 
sured  her,  that  gold  was  still  less  in  his  wish  than  the  raiment  her  migesty  had 
before  offered.  *  How,  boy !'  said  the  Queen,  ^  neither  gold  nor  garment  ? 
What  is  it  thou  wouldst  have  of  me,  then  ?'  '  Only  permission.  Madam — ^if 
it  is  not  asking  too  high  an  honour — ^permission  to  wear  the  cloak  which  did 
you  this  tnfling  service.'  ^  Permission  to  wear  thine  own  doak,  thou  silly  boy!' 
said  the  Queen.  *  It  is  no  longer  mine,*  said  Walter ;  ^  when  your  Majesty's 
foot  touched  it,  it  became  a  fit  mantle  for  a  prince,  but  far  too  rich  a  one  for 
its  former  owner.'  The  Queen  again  blushed ;  and  endeavoured  to  coveiv 
by  laughing,  a  slight  degree  of  not  unpleasing  surprise  and  confusion. 
'  Heard  you  ever  the  like,  my  lords  ?  The  vouth's  head  is  turned  with 
reading  romances.— I  must  know  something  of  him,  that  I  may  send  him 
safe  to  his  friends. — ^What  art  thou?'  '  A  gentleman  of  the  household  of 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  so  please  your  grace,  sent  hither  with  his  Master  of 
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horse,  upon  a  message  to  your  Majesty/  In  a  moment  the  gracious  express 
sion  wliich  Elizabeth's  face  had  hitherto  maintained,  gave  way  to  an  expres-* 
sion  of  haghtiness  and  severity.  '  My  Lord  of  Sussex/  she  said,  *  has 
taught  us  how  to  regard  his  messages,  by  the  value  he  places  upon  ours.  We 
sent  but  this  morning  the  physician  in  ordinary  of  our  chamber,  and  that  at 
no  usual  time,  understanding  his  lordship's  illne^  to  be  more  dangerous  than 
we  had  before  apprehended.  There  is  at  no  court  in  Europe  a  man  more 
skilled  in  his  holy  and  most  useful  science  than  l>r.  Masters,  and  he  came 
from  us  to  our  subject.  Nevertheless,  he  found  the  gate  of  Say's  Court  de- 
fended by  men  with  culverins,  as  if  it  had  been  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  our  court ;  and  when  he  demanded  admittance  in  our 
name,  it  was  stubbornly  refused.  For  this  slight  of  a  kindness,  which  had 
but  too  much  of  condescension  in  it,  we  will  receive,  at  present  at  least,  no 
excuse ;  and  some  such  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  purport  of  myXiOrd^f 
Sussex's  message.' 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  gesture,  which  made  Lord  Sussex's 
friends  who  were  within  hearing  tremble.  He  to  whom  the  speech  was 
addressed,  however,  trembled  not;  but  with  great  deference  and  humility, 
as  soon  as  the  Queen's  passion  gave  him  an  opportunity,  he  replied : — *  So 
please  your  most  gracious  Majesty,  I  was  charged  with  no  apology  from  the 
JJarl  of  Sussex.*  *  With  what  were  you  then  charged,  sir  ?'  said  Uie  Queen, 
with  the  impetuosity,  which,  amid  nobler  .qualities,  strongly  marked  her 
character ;  *  was  it  with  a  justification  ? — or,  God's  death !  with  a  defiance  ?' 
"f.  Madam,'  said  the  young  man,  '  my  Lord  of  Sussex  knew  the  offence  ap- 
proached towards  treason,  and  could  think  of  nothing  save  of  securing  me 
offender,  aiid  placing  him  in  your  M^esty's  hands,  and  at  your  mercy.  The 
noble  Earl  was  fast  asleep  when  your  most  gracious  message  reached  nim,  a 
potion  having  been  administered  to  that  purpose  by  his  physician ;  and  his 
lordship  knew  not  of  the  ungracious  repulse  your  Majesty's  royal  and  most 
comfortable  message  had  received,  until  after  he  awoke  th js  morning.*  *  And 
which  of  his  domestics  then,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  presumed  to  reject  my 
message,  without  even  admitting  my  own  physician  to  the  presence  of  him 
whom  I  sent  him  to  attend?'  said  tne  Queen,  much  surprised.  ^  The  of- 
fender. Madam,  is  before  you,'  replied  Walter,  bowing  very  low ;  '  the  full 
and  sole  blame  is  mine ;  and  my  lord  has  most  justly  sent  me  to  abye  the 
consequences  of  a  fault,  of  which  he  is  as  innocent  as  a  sleeping  man's  <h%ams 
can  be  of  a  waking  man's  actions.'  '  What,  was  it  thou  P^thou  thyself,  that 
repelled  my  messenger  and  my  physician  from  Say's  Court  ?'  said  the  Queen. 
'*  What  could  occasion  such  boldness  in  one  who  seems  devoted — that  is, 
•whose  exterior  bearing  shews  devotion — to  his  sovereign  ?*  '  Madam,'  said 
the  youth — ^who,  notwithstanding  an  assumed  appearance  of  severity,  thought 
that  he  saw  something  in  the  Queen's  face  that  resembled  not  implacability, 
'  we  say  in  our  country,  that  the  physician  is  for  the  time  the  liege  sovereign 
of  his  patient.  Now,  my  noble  master  was  then  under  dominion  of  a  leeui, 
by  whose  fadvice  he  hatn  greatly  profited,  who  had  issued  his  commands 
that  his  patient  should  not  that  night  be  disturbed,  on  die  very  peril  of  his 
life.'  *  Thy  master  hath  trusted  some  false  varlet  of  an  empiric,'  said  the 
Queen,'  *  I  know  not.  Madam,  but  by  the  fact,  that  he  is  now,  this  very 
morning,  awakened  and  much  refreshed  and  strengthened,  from  the  only 
sle^  he  hath  had  for  many  hours.'  " 

The  Queen  gives  a  sudden  order  for  her  barge  to  be  rowed  to 
Deptford,  that  she  may  surprise  Sussex  with  a  visit.  Raleigh  is 
thunderstruck  by  the  proposal ;  and  anticipates,  in  the  prevailing 
regale,  at  Say's  Court,  of  Yarmouth  herrings  and  ale,  a  very  inade- 
quate preparation  for  the  Queen'^s  reception.  Her  Majesty  pays  an 
abrupt  and  short  visit ;  intimates  her  intention  of  taking  Raleigh' 
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into  h&c  service,  and  commaiids  Sussex  to  attend  at  court  next 
day.  Leicester  has  got  the  same  order ;  the  Queen^s  purpose 
being  a  reconciliation  between  these  two  nobles. 

Tressilian^s  other  object  in  London  is  to  impeach  Varney 
before  the  Queen,  and  he  has,  through  Sussex,  already  lodged  his 
supplication.  The  rival  lords  arrive  at  court  with  their  nume- 
rous and  splendid  trains.  A  fracas  takes  place  on  account  of 
Varney's  being  prevented  from  accompanying  Leicester  into  the 
presence  chamber.  The  master  of  ceremonies  pleads  the  strict- 
ness of  his  orders.  Leicester  threatens  him ;  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  court,  the  said  master  comes  into  the  royal  presence, 
kneels  before  the  Queen,  and  asks  whether  he  is  to  obey  her 
Majesty  or  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  Queen  rates  Leicester 
roundly ;  and,  to  keep  them  on  equality,  gives  his  share  of  her 
mind  to  Sussex,  about  his  armed,  followers  and  turbulence ;  and 
commands  the  reconciliation  of  the  rivals  forthwith.  Either  from 
the  greater  grossness  of  the  feelings  of  the  age,  or  her  own  cha- 
racteristic defect  of  delicacy,  it  was  all  one  to  Elizabeth  how  or 
where  she  instituted  the  most  trying  inquiries.  She  at  once  tells 
Leicester,  before  all  the  circle,  *^  that  that  fellow  of  his,''  had 
seduced  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  a  good  old  Devonshire 
knight.  Leicester  is  of  course  instantly  so  seriously  ill,  as  to  make 
the  Queen  look  inquiringly  round  the  circle,  to  gather  any  indi- 
cations of  tjhere  being  more  in  the  matter  than  she  sees.  She 
then  calls  in  the  master  of  ceremonies,  whom  she  heartily  scolds 
for  not  doing  two  incompatible  things  at  once ;  and  reminds  him, 
that  although  she  did  chide  a  noblemah  on  his  account,  he  him- 
self is  but  the  lead-weight  which  keeps  the  door  fast,  after  al|. 
Varney  and  Tressilian  appear  in  the  presence.  The  scene  is 
one  or  the  most  characteristic  in  the  narrative. 

*'  Vamey's  first  glance  vas  at  Leicester,  his  second  at  the  Queen.  In  the 
looks  of  the  latter,  there  appeared  an  approaching  storm,  and  in  the  downcast 
countenance  of  his  patron,  ne  could  read  no  directions  in  what  way  he  was 
to  trim  his  vessel  for  the  encounter — ^he  then  saw  Tressilian,  and  at  once  per- 
ceived the  peril  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  But  Varney  was 
as  bold-faced  and  ready-witted  as  he  was  cunning  and  unscrupulous — a  skil- 
ful pilot  in  extremity,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  he  would 
obtain,  could  he  extricate  Leicester  from  his  present  peril,  and  of  the  ruin 
that  ya^Mrned  for  himself,  should  he  fail  in  doing  so. 

'  Is  it  true,  sirrah,'  said  the  Queen,  witji  one  of  those  searching  looks 
which  few  had  the  audacity  to  resist,  '  that  you  have  seduced  to  infamy  a 
young  lady*of  birth  and  breeding,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  of  Lid- 
cote-Hall  r  Varney  kneeled  down,  and  replied  with  a  look  of  the  most  pro- 
found contrition,  *  There  had  been  some  love  passages  betwixt  him  and  Mis- 
tress Amy  Robsart/ 

Leicester's  flesh  quivered  with  indignation  as  he  heard  his  dependant 
make  this  avowal,  and  for  one  moment  ne  manned  himself  to  step  forward, 
and,  bidding  fareweU  to  the  court  and  the  royal  favour,  confess  the  whole 
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mystery  of  the  secret  marriage.  But  he  looked  at  Sussex^  and  the  idea  of 
the  triumphant  smile  which  would  clothe  his  cheek  upon  Iiearing  the  avow- 
al^ sealed  nis  lips.  *  Not  now^  at  least^^  he  thought^  ^  or  in  this  presence^ 
will  I  afford  him  so  rich  a  triumph.'  And^  mressing  his  lips  close  together^ 
he  stood  firm  and  collected,  attentive  to  eacn  word  which  Varaey  uttered, 
and  determined  to  hide  to  the  last  the  secret  on  which  his  court-favoiur 
seemed  to  depend.  MeanwliHe,  the  Queen  proceeded  in  her  examination  of 
Vamey. 

<'  <  Love  passages !'  said  she,  echoing  his  last  words ;  ^  wliat  passages, 
thou  knave  ?  and  why  not  ad&  the  wench's  hand  from  her  father,  if  thou 
hadst  any  honesty  in  thy  love  for  her  ?*  ^  An  it  please  your  Grace,'  sidd 
Vamey,  still  on  his  knees,  *  I  dared  not  do  so,  for  her  father  had  promised 
her  hand  to  a  gentleman  of  hirth  and  honour — I  will  do  him  justice,  though 
I  know  he  hears  me  ill  will— one  Master  Edmund  Tressilian,  whom  I  now 
see  in  the  presence.'  *  Soh !'  replied  the  Queen ;  ^and  what  was  your  right 
to  make  the  simple  fool  hreak  her  worthy  father's  omtract,  through  your 
love  passages,  as  your  conceit  and  assurance  terms  them  ?'  ^  Madam,  re- 
plied Varney,  ^  it  is  in  vdn  to  plead  the  cause  of  himian  frailty  befbre  a 
judge  to  whom  it  is  unknown,  or  that  of  love,  to  one  who  never  yields  to 
the  passion' — He  paused  an  instant,  and  then  added,  in  a  very  low  and 
timid  tone,  '  which  she  inflicts  upon  all  others.'  Elizabeth  tried  to  frown, 
but  smiled  in  her  own  despite,  as  she  answered,  '  Thou  ait  a  marvellously 
impudent  knave — ^Art  thou  married  to  the  girl  ?'  Leicester's  feelings  be- 
came so  complicated  and  so  painfully  intense,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his 
life  was  to  depend  on  the  answer  made  by  Vamey,  who,  after  a  moment's 
real  hesitation,  answered,  '  Yes.'  '  Thou  false  villain !'  said  Leicester, 
Imrstins  forth  into  rage,  yet  unable  to  add  another  word  to  the  sentence, 
which  he  had  b^un  with  such  emphatic  passion.  *  Nay,  my  lord,'  said 
the  Queen,  '  We  will,  by  your  leave,  stana  between  this  fellow  and  your 
anger.  We  have  not  yet  done  with  him — Knew  your  master,  my  Loard  of 
Leicester,  of  this  fair  work  of  yours?  Speak  truth,  I  command  the^,  and  I 
will  be  thy  warrant  from  danger  in  every  quarter.*  '  Gracious  Madam,*  said 
Vamey,  ^  to  speak  heaven's  truths  my  lord  was  the  cause  of  the  whole 
matter.*  *  Thou  villain,  would'st  thou  betray  me  ?*  said  Leicester.  *  Speak 
on,'  said  the  Queen  hastily,  her  cheek  colouring,  and  her  eyes  sparkling,  as 
she  addressed  Vamey ;  *  speak  on — ^here  no  commands  are  heard  but  mine.* 

*  They  are  omnipotent^  gracious  Madam,'  replied  Varney,  *  and  to  you 
liiere  can  be  no  secrets. — Yet  I  would  not,'  he  added,  looking  around  him, 

*  speak  of  my  master's  concerns  to  other  ears.'  ^  Fall  back,  my  lords,'  said 
the  Queen  to  those  who  surrounded  her,  *  and  do  you  speak  on. — ^\Vhat 
hath  the  Earl  to  do  with  this  guilty  intrigue  of  thine  ? — See,  fellow,  that  thou 
beliest  him  not.*  ^^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  traduce  my  noble  patron,'  replied 
Varney;  ^  yet  I  am  compelled  to  own  that  some  deep,  overwhelming, 
yet  secret  feeling  hath  of  late  dwelt  in  my  lord's  mind,  hath  abstracted  him 
from  the  cares  of  the  household,  which  he  was  wont  to  govern  with  such  re- 
ligious strictness,  and  hath  left  us  opportunities  to  do  follies,  of  which  the 
diame,  as  in  this  case,  partly  falls  upon  our  natron.  Without  this,  I  had  not 
had  means  or  leisure  to  commit  the  folly  which  has  drawn  on  me  his  dis^ 
pleasure :  the  heaviest  to  endure  by  me,  which  I  could  by  any  means  incur, 
—saving  always  the  yet  more  dreaded  resentment  of  your  Grace.'  *  And  in 
this  sense,  and  no  other,  hath  he  been  accessory  to  thy  fault?'  said  Eliza- 
beth. ^  Surely,  Madam,  in  no  other,'  replied  Varney ;  *  but  since  somewhat 
hath  chanced  to  him,  he  can  scarce  be  called  his  own  man.  Look  at  hirn. 
Madam,  how  pale  and  trembling  he  stands — ^how  unlike  his  usual  majesty 
ci  manner— yet  what  has  he  to  fear  from  aught  I  can  say  to  your  Highness  \ 
Ah !  Madam,  since  he  received  that  fatal  packet  !*    *  What  packet,  and 
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from  whence?*  said  tlie  Qaeen  eagerly.  '  From  whence.  Madam,  I  cannot 
guess ;  but  I  am  so  near  to  his  person,  that  I  know  he  has  ever  since  wOTn> 
su^ended  around  his  neck,  and  next  to  his  heart,  that  lock  of  hair  which 
sustains  a  small  golden  jewel  shaped  like  a  heart — ^he  speaks  to  it  when 
alone—he  parts  not  from  it  when  he  sleeps — ^no  headien  ever  worshipped  an 
idol  with  such  devotion.'  *  Thou  art  a  prying  knave  to  watch  thy  master 
€0  closely,'  said  Elizabeth,  blushing,  but  not  with  anger ;  *  and  a  tattling 
knave  to  tell  over  again  his  fooleries. — What  colour  might  the  braid  of  hair 
be  that  thou  pratest  of?'  Vamey  replied,  '  A  poet.  Madam,  might  call  it 
a  thread  from  the  golden  web  wrought  by  Minerva ;  but,  to  my  thinking, 
it  was  paler  than  even  the  purest  gold — ^more  like  the  last  parting  sunbeam 
of  the  softest  day  of  spring.'  *  Wny  you  are  a  poet  yourself.  Master  Var- 
ney,'  said  the  Queen  smiling ;  ^  but  I  have  not  genius  quick  enough  to  follow 
your  rare  metaphors — Look  round  these  lad&s — ^is  there — (she  hesitated, 
and  endeavoured  to  assimie  an  air  of  great  indifference) — ^is  there  here,  in 
this  presence,  any  lady,  the  colour  of  whose  hair  reminds  thee  of  that  braid  ? 
Methinks,  without  prying  into  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  amorous  secrets,  I 
would  fain  know  what  kind  of  locks  are  like  the  thread  of  Minerva's  web, 
or  the — what  was  it  ? — the  last  rays  of  the  May-day  sun.'  Vamey  looked 
round  the  presence-chamber,  his  eye  travelling  from  one  lady  to  another, 
until  at  length  it  rested  upon  the  Queen  herself,  but  with  an  aspect  of  th^ 
deepest  veneration.  '  I  see  no  tresses,'  he  said,  ^  in  this  presence  worthy  of 
«uch  similies,  unlesi»  where  I  dare  not  look  on  them.'    ^  How,  sir  knave,' 

said  the  Queen,  '  dare  you  intimate' '  Nay,  Madam,'  replied  Vamey, 

shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  *  it  was  the  beams  of  the  May-day  sun  that 
dazzled  my  weak  eyes.'  '  Go  to — ^go  to,'  said  the  Queen ;  '  thou  art  a  fool- 
ish fellow,' — and,  tuming  quickly  from  him,  she  walked  up  to  Leicester." 

Leicester  sees  that  Varney  has  put  the  Queen  in  good  humour, 
and  ventures  to  approach  her. 

— *  Thou  hast  a  prating  servant  of  this  same  Vamey,  my  lord,'  she  said ; 
'  it  is  lucky  you  trust  him  with  nothing  that  can  hurt  you  in  our  opinion, 
for  believe  me,  he  would  keep  no  counsel.'  ^  From  your  Higlmess,'  said 
Leicester,  dropping  gracefully  on  one  knee,  'it  were  treason  he  should. 
I  would  that  my  heart  itself  lay  before  you,  barer  than  the  tongue  of  any 
servant  could  strip  it.'  *  What,  my  lord,'  said  Elizabeth,  looking  kindly 
upon  him,  '  is  there  no  one  httle  comer  over  which  you  would  wii^  to 
^read  a  vail  ?  Ah !  I  see  you  are  confused  at  the  question,  and  your 
Queen  knows  she  diould  not  look  too  deeply  into  her  servant's  motives  for 
their  faithful  duty,  lest  she  see  what  might,  or  at  least  ought  to  displease 
her.'  -o 

'*  Relieved  by  these  last  words,  Leicester  broke  out  into  a  torrent  of  ex- 
pressions of  deep  and  passionate  attachment,  which  perhaps,  at  that  mo« 
ment,  were  not  altogether  fictitious.  The  mingled  emotions  whicli  had  at 
first  overcome  him,  had  now  given  way  to  the  energetic  vigour  with  which 
he  had  determined  to  support  his  place  in  tlie  Queen's  favour ;  and  never 
did  he  seem  to  Elizabeth  more  eloquent,  more  handsome,  more  interesting, 
than,  while  kneeling  at  her  feet,  he  conjured  her  to  strip  him  of  all  his 
power,  but  to  leave  him  the  name  of  her  servant, — '  Take  from  the  poor 
Dudley,'  he  exclaimed,  '  all  that  your  bounty  has  made  him,  and  bid  him 
be  the  poor  gentleman  he  was  lyhen  your  Grace  first  shone  on  him ;  leave 
him  no  more  than  his  doak  and  his  sword,  but  let  him  still  boast  he  has — 
«hat  in  word  or  deed  he  never  forfeited — the  regard  of  his  adored  Queen 
and  mistress !'  *.  No^  Dudley  !'  said  Elizabeth,  raising  him  with  one  hand, 
while  she  extended  the  other  that  he  might  kiss  it ;  ^  Elizabeth  hatii  not 
fojTjgotten  that,  wliilst  you  were  a  poor  gentleman,  despoiled  of  your  hcredi* 
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tary  rank,  she  was  as  powr  a  princess,  and  that  in  her  cause  you  then  ven- 
tured all  that  oppression  had  left  you — your  life  and  honour. — Rise,  my 
lord,  and  let  my  hand  go ! — Rise,  and  he  what  you  have  ever  heen,  the  grace 
of  our  court,  and  the  support  of  our  throne.  Your  mistress  may  he  forced 
to  chide  your  misdemeanours,  hut  never  without  owning  your  merits. — ^And 
80  help  me  God,'  she  added,  turning  to  the  audience,  who,  with  various  feel- 
ings, witnessed  this  interesting  scene, — So  help  me  God,  gentlemen,  as  I 
think  never  sovereign  had  a  truer  servant,  than  I  have  in  this  nohle  earl.' 

**  A  murmur  of  assent  rose  from  the  Leicestrian  faction,  which  the  friends 
of  Sussex  dared  not  oppose.  They  remained  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  dismayed  as  well  as  mortified  hy  the  puhlic  and  ahsolute  triumph  of 
their  opponents.  Leicester's  first  use  of  the  familiarity  to  which  the  Queen 
had  so  puhlidy  restored  him,  was  to  ask  her  commands  concerning  Vamey's 
offence.  '  Although,'  he  said,  *  the  fellow  deserves  nothing  from  me  but 
displeasure,  yet,  might  I  presume  to  intercede — '  '  In  truth,  we  had  for- 
gotten his  matter,^  said  the  Queen ;  '  and  it  was  ill  done  of  us,  who  owe  jus- 
tice to  our  meanest,  as  well  as  to  our  highest  subject.  We  are  pleased,  my 
lord,  that  you  were  the  first  to  recall  the  matter  to  our  memory. — ^\Vliere  is 
Tressilian,  the  accuser  ??— let  him  come  before  us.' " 

She  endeavours  to  comfort  Tressilian,  by  reminding  him,  that 
^«  a  bolt  lost  is  not  a  bow  broken,'*'  and  advises  him  to  forget 
this  Lady  Light-a-Love.  Tressilian,  however,  impe^^hes  Varney's 
word ;  they  exchange  defiance,  but  are  silenced  by  the  Queen, 
with  a  *f  peaee  you  knaves  both,  know  you  where  you  are  ?  Look 
^^  you,  sirs,  he  that  speaks  of  drawing  swprds,  in  any  other  quar- 
*«  rel  than  mine,  or  England's,  by  mine  honour,  Fll  bracelet  him. 
*^  with  iron  both  on  wrist  and  ankle.*^  The  boldest  stood,  be- 
fore this  uncommon  female,  like  trembling  school-boys.  Tressi- 
lian's  calm  denial  of  credit  to  Varney,  induces  the  Queen  to  ask 
Leicester,  himself,  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  his  servant's  words. 
In  matchless  hypocrisy,  and  me^n  equivocation,  his  answer 
is,  "  To  the  best  of  my  belief,^ndeed  to  my  certain  know- 
"  ledge,r— she  is  a  wedded  wife.*"  Tressilian's  farther  incredu- 
lity is  not  permitted,  and  he  is  abruptly  silenced.  The  Queen 
announces  her  intention  to  visit  Kenilworth,  Leicester's  castle, 
in  the  ensuing  week ;  invites  Sussex ;  and,  to  the  consternation 
of  both  Leicester  ^nd  Varney,  peremptorily  commands  the  latter 
to  produce  his  beautiful  wife,  at  the  intended  festival.  She, 
last  of  all,  orders  a  new  cassock  for  Baleigh  ;  "  and  so  terminat- 
"  ed  this  celebrated  audience,  in  which,  as  throughout  her  life, 
«  Elizabeth  united  the  occasional  caprice  of  her  sex,  with  that 
"  sense  and  sound  policy,  in  which  neither  man  nor  woman  ever 
.^«  excelled  her." 

A  cabinet  council  is  held  on  the  subject  of  the  copfinement 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  now  of  seven  years  duration.  This, 
Elizabeth  is  easily  persuaded,  it  concerns  the  public  safety  to 
continue  rigorously.  She  orders  her  barge  upon  the  Thames, 
for  a  pleasure  excursion.      Leicester  passes  through  a  crowd  qf 
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supplicants,  as  he  comes  from  the  royal  presence ;  and  the  inge- 
nious author  stations  some  persons,  tnere,  of  smaller  repute  then 
than  now. 

'^  *  Poynings,  good  morrow,  and  how  does  your  wife  and  fair  daughter  ? 
Why  come  they  not  to  court  ? — ^Adams,  your  suit  is  naught — the  Queen  will 
grant  no  more  monopolies — but  I  may  serve  you  in  another  matter. — My 
good  Alderman  Aylford,  the  suit  of  the  City,  a£Pecting  Queenhithe,  shall  b^ 
forwarded  as  far  as  my  poor  interest  can  serve.*— Master  £dmund  Spencer, 
touching  your  Irish  petition,  I  would  yrillin^  aid  you,  from  my  love  to 
the  Muses ;  but  thou  hast  nettled  the  Lord  Treasurer.'  '  My  lord,'  said 
the  poet,  *  were  I  permitted  to  explain — '  *  Come  to  my  lodging,  Edmund,' 
answered  the  Earl — '  not  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  but  soon. — Ha,  Will 
Shakspeare — wild  Will ! — thou  hast  given  my  nephew,  Philip  Sidney,  love* 
powder — he  cannot  sleep  without  thy  Venus  and  Adonis  under  his  pillow ! 
We  will  have  thee  hanged  for  the  veriest  wizard  in  Europe.  Hark  tliee, 
mad  wag,  I  have  not  forgotten  thy  matter  of  the  patent,  and  of  the  bears. 
The  player  bowed,  and  the  Earl  nodded  and  passed  on — so  that  stge  would 
have  told  the  tale — ^in  ours,  perhaps,  we  might  say  the  immortal  had  done 
homage  to  the  mortal.  The  next  whom  the  favourite  accosted,  was  one  of 
his  own  zealous  dependants." 

The  scene  on  the  Thames  is  inimitable.  The  queen  alludes 
to  a  petition,  in  her  hand,  from  Orson  Pinnit,  keeper  of  the  royal 
bears ;  and  then  to  the  players  encouraged  by  "  that  wag  Will 
Shakspeare."  She  moots  the  question,  as  to  which  sport  is  most 
edifying;  the  said  Orson  complaining  that  the  aforesaid  Will  was 
running  away  with  all  his,  Orson's,  ordinary  spectators.  Sussex 
describes  the  excitements  and  glories  of  bear-baiting,  so  graphi- 
cally, that  the  Queen  would,  as  she  says,  have  had  the  whole  bear- 
garden before  her  eyes,  had  she  never  seen  a  baiting-match ;  asi 
she  had  seen  many,  and  hoped,  "  with  heaven"*s  allowance,  to  see 
many  more.**  Leicester,  on  the  other  hand,  pleads  the  cause  of 
the  players ;  and  artfully  insinuates  this  exquisite  compliment  to 
Elizabeth  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which  drama  he 
calls,  **  a  mad  tale  of  fairies,  love  charms,  and  I  wot  not  what 
«  besides."  The  Queen  wishes  to  hear  the  lines,  and  commands 
Tressilian  to  recite  them ;  but  he  refers  to  Raleigh,  who  pro* 
nounces,  wdth  much  grace,  the  far  famed  vision  of  Oberon. 
''  That  very  time  I  saw,  (but  thou  couldst  not,) 

Fljring  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 

Cupid,  all  arm'd :  a  certain  aim  he  took 

At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 

And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 

But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 

Queneh'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon  ; 

And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on. 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free." 

«  When  the  speaker  had  ceased,  she  murmured  over  the  last 

**  lines  as  if  scarce  conscious  that  she  was  overheard ;  and  as 

*«  she  uttered  the  words,  *  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free,'  she 

<*  dropt  into  the  Thames   the  supplication  of  Orson  Pinnit, 
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"  keeper  of  the  royal  bears,  to  find  more  favourable  acceptance 
"  at  Sheerness,  or  wherever  the  tide  might  waft  it." 

Wayland  Smith  is  appalled  by  the  resurrection,  as  be  thinks 
it,  of  tiis  old  master  Demetrius  Doboobie  ;  and,  wishing  to  get 
out  of  the  chance  of  his  recognition,  most  readily  goes  on  a 
mission  for  his  master  Tressiiian. 

Leicester  is  now  fairly  committed  in  a  cause  of  duplicity  and 
falsehood ;  but  the  deeper  and  more  abandoned  Varney  has  already 
planned  far  ulterior  villany.  He  never  ceases  to  tempt  Leices- 
ter with  a  prospect  of  the  crown  matrimonial ;  looking  to  his 
own  necessary  advancement  on  such  an  event.  Leicester,  among 
other  weaknesses,  believes  in  astrology,  and  the  influence  of  the 
stars ;  of  \Vhich  infirmity  Demetrius  Doboobie,  actually  in  his 
service  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Alasco,  takes  suitable  advantage. 
This  worthy  is,  upon  one  occasion,  kept  on  a  tower  of  Leicester's 
house,  all  the  night,  studying  his  employer's  horo^scope ;  and 
comes  down  in  the  morning  well  informed  of  what  has  just  be- 
fallen the  Earl,  in  consequence  of  having  received  concerted  signals 
from  Varney,  who  has  had  him  in  view  on  his  perch.  The  latter 
has  other  occasion  for  the  astrologer's  services ;  and  takes  him  to 
Cumnor-hall,  with  the  intent  of  applying  his  skill  to  the  poison- 
ing of  the  Countess  of  Leicester.  Doboobie  comes  to  Cumnor 
Black  Bear,  with  Lamboume,  who,  being  drunk,  speaks  out  very 
freely,  and  sends  for  Anthony  Foster.  Wayland,  unknown  to 
Doboobie,  is  present,  in  the  disguise  of  a  pedlar ;  and  taking  the 
opportunity  of  Foster's  absence,  enters  Cumnor  place,  to  sell  his 
wares ;  obtains  and  communicates  information,  and  puts  the  lady 
in  possession  of  an  antidote  to  Alasco's  poison.  The  Queen's  per- 
emptory and  most  particular  order  that  Amy  shall  be  present  at 
the  revels  at  Kenilworth,  much  perplexes  both  Leicester  and 
Varney.  The  Earl  is  most  indignant  that  his  countess  shall  ap- 
pear in  public  as  Varney's  wife ;  he  insists  upon  some  other 
expedient  being  thought  of;  but  at  last  sends  Varney  to  Cum- 
nor place  with  a  letter  actually  making  that  impudent  proposi- 
tion. It  is  l-ecQived  by  the  Countess  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion. 

"  All,  however,  was  as  still  as  death,  and  the  voices  of  those  who  spoke 
in  the  inner-chamber,  were,  if  they  spoke  at  aU,  carefully  subdued  to  a  tone 
which  could  not  be  heard  in  the  next.  At  once^  however,  they  were  heard 
to  speak  fast,  thick,  and  hastily ;  and  presently  aftar  the  y<Hce  of  the  Count- 
ess was  heard  exclaiming,  at  the  highest  pitch  to  which  human  indignation 
could  raise  it,  ^  Undo  the  door,  sir,  I  command  you ! — ^Undo  the  door ! —  I 
will  have  no  oth^  reply  !'  she  continued,  drowmng  with  her  vehement  ac- 
cents the  low:  and  muttered  sounds  which  Varney  was  heard  to  utter  betwixt 
whiles^  '  What,  ho !  without  there !'  she  pfrsisted,  accompanying  her 
words  with  shrieks, '  Janet,  alarm  the  house ! — Foster,  break  open  the  doQr 
•—1  am  detained  here  by  a  traitor ! — ^Use  axe  and  lever.  Master  Foster— I 
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urill  be  ycmr  wamnt  !*  '  It  dball  not  need.  Madam/  Va^Tiey  was  at  length 
distinctly  beard  to  say.  '  If  you  please  to  expose  my  lord's  important  con- 
cerns and  your  own  to  the  general  ear,  I  will  not  be  your  hindrance.* 

'*  The  door  was  unlocked  and  thrown  open,  and  Janet  and  her  father  rush- 
ed in,  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  these  reiterated  exclamations, 

"  When  they  entered  the  apartment,  Varney  stood  by  the  door  grinding  his 
teeth,  with  an  expression  in  which  rage,  and  shame,  and  fear,  had  each  uieir 
share.  The  Countess  stood  in  the  midst  of  her  apartment  like  a  juvenile 
Pythoness,  under  the  influence  of  the  prophetic  fury.  The  veins  in  her 
beautiful  forehead  started  into  swoln  blue  lines  througn  the  hurried  impulse 
of  her  articulation— heircheek  and  neck  glowed  like  scarlet— her  eyes  were 
lake  those  of  an  imprisoned  eagle,  flashing  red  lightning  on  the  foes  whom 
it  csmnot  reach  with  its  talons.  Were  it  possible  for  one  of  the  Graces  to  have 
been  animated  by  a  Fury,  the  countenance  could  not  have  united  such 
beauty  with  so  much  hatred,  scorn,  defiance,  and  restentment.  The  gesture 
and  attitude  corresponded  with  the  voice  and  looks,  and  altogether  present- 
ed a  spectacle  which  was  at  once  beautiful  and  fearful ;  so  much  of  the 
sublime  had  the  energy  of  passion  united  with  the  Countess  Amy's  natural 
lovliness.  Janet,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  open,  ran  to  her  mistress ;  and 
more  slowly,  yet  with  more  haste  than  he  was  wont,  Anthony  Foster  went  to 
Richard  Vamey.  '  In  the  Truth's  name,  what  ails  your  ladyship  ?'  said  the 
former.  '  Whatj  in  the  name  of  Satan,  have  you  done  to  her  ?'  said  Foster 
to  his  friend.  '  Who,  I  ? — ^nothing,'  answered  Vamey,  but  with  ^sunken 
head  and  sullen  voice ;  nothing  but  communicated  to  her  her  lord's  com- 
mands, which,  if  the  lady  list  not  to  obey,  she  knows  better  how  to  answer 
it  than  I  may  pretend  to  do.'  '  Now,  by  heaven,  Janet,'  said  the  Countess, 
'  the  false  traitor  lies  in  his  throat !  He  must  needs  lie,  for  he  speaks  to  the 
di^onour  of  my  noble  lord — he  must  needs  lie  doubly,  for  he  speaks  to  gain 
ends  of  his  own,  equally  execrable  and  unattainable.'  ^  You  have  misap- 
prehended me,  lady/  said  Vamey,  with  a  sulky  species  of  submission  and 
apology;  'let  this  matter  rest  till  your  passsion  be  abated,  and  I  will  ex- 
plain all.'  '  Thou  shalt  never  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,'  said  the  Coun- 
tess. '  Look  at  him,  Janet.  He  is  fairly  dressed,  hath  the  outside  of  a 
gentleman,  and  hiUier  he  came  to  persuade  me  it  was  my  lord's  pleasure,— 
nay,  more,  my  wedded  lord's  commands,  that  I  should  go  with  him  to  Ke- 
nilworth,  and  before  the  Queen  and  nobles,  and  in  presence  of  my  own  wed- 
ed  lord,  that  I  should  acknowledge  him— Am  there — that  very  cloak- 
brushing,  shoe-cleaning  fellow— ^em  there,  my  lord's  lacquey,  for  my  liege 
lord  and  husband;  furnishing  against  myself,  great  God  !  whenever  I  was 
to  daim  my  right  and  my  rank,  such  weapons  as  would  hew  my  just  claim 
from  the  ro^t,  and  destroy  my  character  to  be  regarded  as  an  honourable 
matron  of  the  English  nobility.' " 

The  villain  Varney,  thus  foiled,  mixes  a  poison,  with  Alasco'^s 
aid ;  and  the  sleek  miscreant  Foster  brings  the  draught,  as  a  coi*- 
dia],  to  Amy.  Janet  suspects  the  deceit,  and  offering  to  drink  the 
pretended  restorative,  is  stopped  by  her  terrified  father.  Amy  asks 
Foster  todrink;  but  he  refuses,  and  hastily  leaves  the  room.  Varney 
himself,  somewhat  strangely  after  all  that  has  passed,  compels 
the  unhappy  lady  to  take  the  accursed  potion ;  by  quelling  her 
with  his  eye,  according  to  his  account,  as  the  keeper  quells  a 
maniac.  A  torpor  is  the  consequence,  which  the  lady  is  told  is 
only  meant  to  ^ve  her  a  disinclination  to  leave  Ciunnor-place.  Ja- 
net inforn^s  her  of  Way  land's  proposal  to  aid  her  escape ;  on  which 
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she  shakes  off  her  leih^gy  in  ah  instant ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  guided  by  the  faithful  maiden,  is  committed  to  his 
care  at  the  postern  gate  of  the  park.  Having  but  one  horse,  on 
which  the  lady  is  placed,  they  get  on  but  slowly  towards  Kenil- 
worth ;  whither  she  peremptorily  orders  her  guiae  to  conduct  her. 
"By  the  aid  of  that  convenient  deity  Apropos ^ — ^who  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, by  the  bye,  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  tale,— they 
nnd,  ready  broke  for  a;  lady,  a  neat-going  palfrey,  held  by  a 
stupid  lxx)r,  and  intended  for  nothing  less  than  to  carry  a  bride 
to  church.  The  Countess  being,  of  course,  the  person  for  whom  the 
horse  is  intended,  she  is  established^  in  the  side-saddle,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  her  journey.  The  owner,  who  happens  to  be  Goldthred, 
the  village  mercer,  formerly  mentioned,  follows  at  such  speed, 
that  his  horse  becomes  runaway  ;  and  he  pctsse$  the  freebooters, 
unconscious  of  all  the  elements  of  nature.  The  palfrey,  however, 
is  to  be  left  in  safety  at  the  next  town.  There  the  fugitives  pro- 
cure another ;  and  in  their  progress  to  Kenilworth,  overtake  a 
strolling  party  of  masquers,  also  on  their  way  thither ;  among 
whom  are  Flibbertigibbet,  in  the  likeness  of  an  imp,  and  his  learn- 
ed  master.  Varney  and  Lambourne,  ignorant  of  Amy's  flight, 
come  up ;  but  do  not  recognize  her  in  her  disguise  as  a  pea- 
sant, yet  farther  fortified  by  Dickie's  ready  pretence  that  the 
ivoman  has  been  called,  professionally,  to  one  of  the  masquers  ra- 
ther unseasonably  taken  in  labour. 

The  rush  of  tne  whole  world  to  Kenilworth,  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  roads,  is  described  in  a  lively  manner.  Waylandand 
his  charge  arrive  at  the  famous  castle :  and  are  allowed  to  pass  the 
outer  gate  of  the  park,  more  easily  than  they  cfxpected,  through 
the  good  offices  of  Flibbertigibbet,  who  had,  on  entering  before 
them,  described  them  as  belonging  to  the  train  of  masquers. 
He  waits  for  them,  perched  on  a  tree;  and  with  his  cloven  feet, 
and  long  black  arms,  drops  from  an  oak  on  the  person  of  the 
astonished  Wayland.  Thus  attended,  the  Countess  enters  her 
own  castle.  The  clever  imp  gains  them  admittance  at  the 
outer  castle  gate,  by  whispering  in  the  giant  porter's  ear,  that 
he  will  be  at  hand  to  prompt  him,  when  he  recites  the  speech 
which  has  been  allotted  him  io  say  to  the  Queen  ;  and  which, 
strange  to  tell,  has  been  written  by  the  Domine,  Erasmus  Holi- 
day, himself.  They  pass  ,along  the  bridge  which  is  used  as  a  tilt 
yard,  enter  the  castle,  and  by  means  of  a  bribe  from  Wayland  to  a 
servant,  are  lodged,  unknown  to  Amy,  in  Tressilian's  own  cham- 
ber, in  a  part  of  the  castle  called  Mervyn's  tower,  once  used  as  a 
prison.  VS'ajland,  entrusted  with  a  letter  from  Amy  to  Leicester, 
goes  rather  in  quest  of  Tressilian ;  and  has  his  pocket  picked  of 
the  letter  by  his  friend  Flibbertigibbet,  who  has  threatened 

5    ' 
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him  vnih  some  trick,  for  refusing  to  inform  him  who  the  female 
is  who  travelled  with  him,  Wayland  does  not  find  Tres^ian ; 
but  Tressilian  finds  the  Countess,  to  his  astonishment,  as  he  en« 
ters  his  own  chamber.  He  is  still  in  the  belief  that  she  is  Var- 
ney's  wife ;  she  spurns  the  imputation  with  her  wonted  disdain, 
but  nevertheless  resolves  not  to  break  her  word,  by  telling 
him  the  truth.  She  entreats  his  silence  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  he  gives  his  pledge,  although  he  stronglv  urges  an  imme- 
diate appeal  to  the  Queen,  on  her  arrival,  wnich  is  every  mo- 
ment  expected. 

Lamboume  sees  Tressilian  leave  the  Countess,  and  spreads 
the  report  that  he  has  a  paramour  in  his  chamber.  Tressilian 
meets  with  Raleigh  and  Blount,  who  promise  to  accommodate 
him  in  then:  apartments.  The  Queen  arrives  after  sunset,  and 
enters  die  castle  in  grand  cavalcade,  by  torch  light,  with  Lei- 
cester on  her  right  hand,  blazing  with  jewels  and  cloth  of  gold. 
On  the  bridge  a  pageant,  headed  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  from 
the  floating  island,  is  in  readiness  to  welcome  the  Queen,  in  the 
sentimental  and  fantastic  style  of  the  age ;  fireworks  are  dis- 
charged, heathen  gods  and  allegories  without  end,  o£Per  gifts,  and 
Elizabeth  is  at  last  seated  on  a  throne  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle.  The  Queen  soon  brings  on  the  subject  of  Amy  Robsart, 
whom  she  evinces  the  strongest  curiosity  to  see.  Varney  ofiers  a 
physician's  certificate  of  her  illness.  Tressilian  abruptly,  yet 
pointedly,  denies  its  truth ;  but  recollecting  his  promise  to  the 
Countess,  is  unable  to  give  a  reason ;  again,  however,  in  the 
most  strenuous  manner,  seizing  the  Queen's  trdin,  he  denounces 
the  cividence  to  be  «  false  as  hell,'*  and  pledges  himself  to  prove 
his  charge,  if  allowed  twenty-four  hour's  delay.  Tressilian  is  be- 
lieved, even  by  his  own  friends,  to  be  mad,  and  is  put  to  bed  and 
carefully  watched  in  Blount's  lodgings.  Elizabeth  makes  knights 
of  Varney,  Baieigh,  and  Blount. 

Leicester,  in  superstitious  slavery  to  his  horoscope,  again 
and  again  studies  the  heavens.  He  enters  into  deep  consultation 
with  Varney  *0n  the  subjectofhisembarassing  situation;  but  furi- 
ously repels  that  villain's  hints  about  removing'  the  Countess. 
Varney  changes  the  subject,  by  informing  Leicester  that  Tressi- 
lian has  made  so  free  as, to  introduce  a  paramour  into  his  apart- 
ment. Leicester  directs  Varney  to  watch  him. "  A  magnificent 
hunting  match  is  to  take  place,  and  the  bugles  give  warn- 
ing early  ia  the  morning,  of  the  sports  of  the  day.  Lam- 
bourne,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  drunk  throughout  the  fes- 
tival, gains  admittance  to  Amy's  apartment,  in  her  belief  that 
she  admits  Leicester.  On  discovering  her  fatal  mistake,  ishe 
stands  heroically  at  bay  against  the  brutal  intruder.  The  castle 
jailor  comes  to  the  scene,  quarrels  with  Lambourne,  and  while  they 
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fight,  and  roll  on  the  ground,  <«  like  butchers'  dogs,"  Amy  es- 
capcJ?,  with  the  loss  of  her  glove,  rushes  into  the  garden,  and  con- 
ceals herself  in  a  grotto,  in  what  is  called  the  Pleasance,  deter- 
mined there  to  await  what  may  befal  her.  The  Queen,  attended 
by  Leicester  alone,  enters  the  garden,  and  by  the  prying  eyes  of 
the  distant  courtiers,  is  observed  even  to  walk  in  a  manner  as  if 
she  listened  to  a  tender  declaration. 

**  Horses  in  the  meanwhile  neighed^  and  champed  the  bits  with  imp»* 
tience  in  the  base-oonrt ;  hounds  ydledin  their  couples,  and  yeomen,  ran* 
H^ers,  and  prickers,  lamented  the  exhaling  of  the  dew,  which  would  prevent 
the  scent  from  lying.  But  Leicester  had  another  chaoe  in  view,  or,  to  speak 
more  justly  towards  him,  had  become  engaged  in  it  without  premeditation, 
as  the  high-spirited  hunter  which  follows  Uie  cry  of  the  hoxmds  that  have 
eroflsed  his  path  by  accident.  Ther  Queen— an  accomplished  and  handsome 
Woman — the  pride  of  England,  the  hope  of  France  and  Holland,  and  the 
dread  of  Spaia,  had  probably  listened  with  more  than  usual  favour  to  that 
mixture  of  romantic  gallantry  with  which  she  always  loved  to  be  addressed ; 
and  the  Earl  had,  in  vanity,  in  ambition,  or  in  both,  thrown  in  more  and 
more  of  that  delickms  ingredient,  until  hisr importunity  became  the  language 
of  love  itself.  'No,  Dudley/  said  Elizabeth,  yet  it  was  with  broken  ae« 
eents — ^  No,  I  must  be  the  mother  of  my  people.  Other  ties,  that  make 
the  lowly  maiden  happy,  are  denied  to  her  Sovereign — ^No,  Leicester,  urge 
it  no  more — ^^Vere  I  as  others,  free  to  seek  my  own  happiness — then,  in- 
deed—but it  cannot — cannot  be. — Delay  the  chace — delay  it  for  half  an 
hour — and  leave  me,  my  lord.'  '  How,  leave  you.  Madam !'  said  Leicester, 
— *  Has  ray  madness  oifended  you  ?'  *No,  Leicester,  not  s6V  answered 
the  Queen  hastily ;  'but  it  is  madness,  and  must  not  be  repeated.  Go-« 
hut  go  not  far  from  hence-*-«nd  meantime  let  no  one  intrude  oit  my  privacy.' 

While  she  spoke  thus,  Dudley  bowed  deeply,  and  retired  with  a  slow  and 
melancholy  air.  The  Queen  stood  gazing  after  him,  ai^  nmrmured  to  her« 
self — 'Were  it  possible-^were  it  but  possible! — ^but  no— no — ^Elizabeth 
must  be  the  wife  and  mother  of  England  alone.' 

The  Queen,  to  compose  her  agitated  spirits,  enters  the  very 
grotto  in  which  Amy  had  taken  refuge.  She  mistakes  the  sylph- 
like  figure  before  her,  first  for  a  statue,  and  then  for  a  player, 
whose  part  had  fled  her  memory,  in  the  terrific  presence  of  her 
sovereign.  Amy  undeceives  her  by  imploring  her  protection 
against  the  villdrious  Varney.  The  scene  is  greatjy  too  charac- 
teristic not  to  be  quoted. 

*' '  What,  Varney — Sir  Richard  Varney — the  servant  of  Lord  Leicester ! 
—What,  damsel,  are  you  to  him,  or  he  to  you  !*    'I — I— was  his  prisoner 

—and  he  practised  on  my  life — and  I  broke  forth  to — to' '  To  throw 

thyself  on  my  protection,  doubtless,'  said  Elizabeth.  ^  Thou  shalt  have  it 
— ^that  is,  if  thou  art  worthy ;  for  we  will  sift  this  matter  to  the  uttermost. 
—Thou  art,'  she  said,  bending  on  the  Countess  an  eye  which  seemed  de- 
signed to  pierce  her  very  inmost  soul, — '  thou  art"  -Ainy,  daughter  of  Sir 
Hugh  Robsart  of  Lidcote-Hall }'  '  Forgive  me — ^forgive  me— irost  gracious 
Princess !'  said  Amy,  drooping  once  more  on  her  knee,  from  which  she  had 
arisen.  *  For  what  should  I  forgive  thee  silly  wench  ?'  said  Elizabeth ; 
*  for  being  the  daughter  of  thine  own  father  ?  Thou  art  brain-sick,  surely. 
Well,  I  see  1  must  wring  the  story  from  fhee  by  inches — Thou  ^d'st  de- 
ceive thine  old  and  honoured  father — thy  look  confesses  it--^heated  Master 
Tressihan — ^thy  blush  avouches  it-^and  married  this  same  Varney.' 
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^  Amy  sprung  on  her  feet,  and  interrupted  tbe  Queen  eagerly,  with, '  'So, 
Madam,  no — as  tliere  is  a  God  above  us,  I  am  not  the  sordid  wretch  you 
would  take  me !  I  am  not  the  wife  of  that  contemptible  slave — of  that  most 
deliberate  villain  !  1  am  not  the  wife  of  Vamey  !  1  would  rather  be  the 
bride  of  Destruction !' 

'  The  Queen,  overwhelmed  in  her  turn  by  Amy's  vehemence,  stood  silent 
for  an  instant,  and  then  replied^  ^  Why,  God  ha'  mercy  !  woman — I  see 
thou  can'st  talk  fast  enough  when  the  theme  fikes  thee.  Nay,  tell  me,  wo- 
man,' she  continued,  for  to  the  impulse  of  curiosity  was  now  added  that  of 
an  undefined  jealousy  that  some  deception  had  been  practised  on  her, — '  teU 
me,  woman-^for  by  God's  day,  I  will  know— whose  wife,  or  whose  par- 
amour art  thou  ?  Speak  out,  and  be  speedy— Thou  wart  better  dally  with 
a  lioness  than  with  Elizabefii.* 

'  Urged  to  this  extremity,  dragged  as  it  were  by  irresis^le  force  tothe 
verge  of  the  precipice,  which  she  saw  but  could  not  avoid, — ^permitted  not  a 
moment's  respite  by  the  eager  words,  and  menacing  gestured  of  the  offended 
Queen,  Amy  at  length  uttered  in  despair,  *  The  Earl  of  Leicester  knows  it 
all.'  '  The  Earl  of  Leicester  !*  said  Elizabeth,  in  utter  astonishment—* 
'  The  Earl  of  Leicester !'  she  repeated,  with  kindling  anger,—'  Woman,  . 
thou  ait  set  on  to  this — thou  doest  belie  him—- he  takes  no  keep  of  such 
things  as  thou  art.  Thou  art  suborned  to  slander  the  noblest  lord,  and  the 
truest-hearted  gentleman,  in  England  !  But  were  he  the  right  hand  of  our 
trust,  or  something  yet  dearer  to  us,  thou  shalt  have  thy  hearing,  and  that 
in  Iiis  presence.     Come  with  me-^ome  with  me  instantly/ 

^  As  Amy  rfirunk  back  with  terror,  which  the  incensed  Queen  interpreted 
as  that  of  conscious  guilt,  Elizabeth  hastily  advanced,  seized  on  her  arm> 
and  hastened  with  swift  and  long  steps  out  of  the  grotto,  and  along  the 
principal  alley  of  the  Pleasance,  dragging  with  her  the  terrified  Countess* 
Whom  she  stul  held  by  the  arm,  and  whose  utmost  exertions  could  but  just 
keep  pace  with  those  of  the  indignant  Queen.' 

This  semi-barbarous  scene,  so  like  the  peremptory,  unhesitat- 
ing^  and,  sooth  to  say,  indelicate  Elizabeth,  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  coloured  in  the  tale.  Into  the  splendid  circle  of  lords  and 
ladies,  waiting  to  mount  on  horseback,  rushes  the  furious  "  Virgin 
Queen,''  dragging  the  half-fainting  Countess,  and  exclaiming, 
♦<  Where  is  my  Lord  of  Leicester  ?  Stand  forth  my  Lord  of 
Leicester  ! — Knowest  thou  this  woman  ?"  Leicester  had  been 
receiving,  in  many  an  inuendo,  compliments  which  crme  from  a 
settled  belief  that  all  was  arranged  between  the  Queen  and  him, 
when  this  portentous  apparition  humbles  him  to  the  earth, 

*' Leicester,'  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  voice  which  trembled  with  passion, 
'  could  I  think  thou  hast  practised  on  me«— on  me  thy  Sovereign — on  me 
thy  confiding,  thy  too  partial  mistress,  the  base  and  ungrateful  deception 
which  1* 
head  < 


He  raised  slowly  his  brow  and  features,  wliich  were  black  and  swoln  with 
contending  emotions^  and  only  replied,  ^  My  head  cannot  fall  but  by  the 
sentence  of  my  peers — to  ihem  I  will  plead,  and  not  to  a  princess  who  thus 
requites  my  faitnful  service.*  /  What !  my  lords,'  said  Elizabeth,  looking 
around,  '  we  are  defied,  I  think — defied  in  the  Castle  we  Lave  ours(^ves  be- 
stowed on  this  proud  man  ! — My  Lord  Shrewsbury,  you  are  Marshal  of 
England,  attach  him  of  high  treasw/    '  Whom  does  your  Grace  mean  ?* 
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laid  Shrewsbury^  much  surprided^  for  he  had  that  instant  joined  the  a- 
stonished  circle.  '  Whom  should  I  mean,  but  that  traitor^  Du^ey^  Earl  of 
Leicester ! — Cousin  of  Hunsdon^  order  out  your  band  of  gentlemen  pen- 
■loners^  and  take  him  into  instant  custody. — I  say,  villain,  make  haste  v  ' 

*  Hunadon,  a  rough  old  noble,  who,  from  his  relationship  to  the  Boleyns, 
was  accustomed  to  use  more  freedom  'with  the  Queen  than  almost  any  oUiers, 
replied  bluntly,  '  And  it  is  like  your  Grace  might  order  me  to  the  Tower 
to-morrow,  for  making  too  much  haste.  I  do  beseech  you  to  be  patient.* 
*  Patlent^--God*8  life !  exclaimed  the  Queen, — ^  name  not  the  word  to  me 
—thou  know'st  not  of  what  he  is  guilty !' 

'  Amv>  who  had  by  this  time  in  some  degree  recovered  herself,  and  who  saw 
her  husband,  as  she  conceived,  in  the  utmost  danger  from  the  rage  of  an  of- 
fended Sovereign,  instantly,  (and,  alas  !  how  many  women  have  done  die 
same,)  forgot  her  own  wrongs,  and  her  own  danger,  in  her  apprehensions 
for  him,  and  throwing  herself  before  the  Queen,  embraced  her  knees,  while 
she  exclaimed,  ^  He  is  guiltless.  Madam — he  is  guiltless — ^no  one  can  lay 
aught  to  the  charge  of  t£e  noble  Leicester.*  'Why,  minion,'  answered  the 
Queen,  '  did'st  not  thou,  thyself,  say  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  privy 
to  thy  whole  history  ?'  '  Did  I  say  so  ?'  repeated  the  unhappy  Amy,  laying 
aside  every  consideration  of  consistency,  and  of  self-interest ;  '  O,  if  I  did, 
I  foully  belied  him.  May  God  so  judge  me,  as  I  believe  he  was  never  privy 
to  a  thought  that  would  harm  me!*  'Woman!'  said  Elizabeth,  'I  will 
know  who  has  moved  thee  to  this  ;  or  my  wrath — ^and  the  wrath  of  kings 
is  a  flaming  fire — shall  wither  and  consume  thee  like  a  weed  in  the  furnace.* 
'  Aa  the  Queen  uttered  this  threat,  Leicester's  better  ?ingel  called  his 
pride  to  his  aid,  and  reproached  him  with  the  utter  extremity  of  meanness 
which  would  overwhelm  him  for  ever,  if  he  stooped  to  take  shelter  under 
the  generous  interposition  of  his  wife,  and  abandoned  her,  in  return  for  her 
kin&essj  to  the  resentment  of  the  Queen.  He  had  already  raised  his  head, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  honour,  to  avow  his  marriage,  and  proclaim 
himself  the  protector  of  his  Countess,  when  Varney,  bom,  as  it  appeared, 
to  be  his  master's  evil  genius,  rushed  into  the  presence,  with  every  mark 
of  disorder  on  his  face  and  apparel.  '  What  means  this  saucy  intrusion  ^ 
said  Elizabeth.' 

Varney,  with  his  usual  matchless  impudence,  imposes  the 
belief  on  the  Queen  that  Amy  is  insane ;  and  entreats  that  his 
wife  may  be  delivered  to  the  care  of  her  friends.  .  The  Queen  ap- 
proves, is  reconciled  to  Leicester,  and  gives  orders  for  the  hunting 
to  begin. 

Accompanied  by  Varney,  Leicester  visits  the  Countess.  The 
scene  much  exalts  her  character.  She  repels,  with  all  the  spirit 
of  a  heroine,  the  degrading  proposal  made  to  her  by  her 
own  husband,  to  pass  for  Varney 's  wife.  Varney  then  hypocri- 
tically proposes  that  she  shall  retire  to  her  father's  hall,  un- 
der Tressiiian's  protection.  The  Countess  asks  leave  to  speak 
her  mind. 

'  Leicester  was  silent,  but  bent  his  head  towards  the  Countess,  as  an  inti- 
mation that  she  was  at  hberty  to  proceed.  *  There  hath  been  but  one  cause 
for  all  these  evils,  my  lord,'  she  proceeded,  '  and  it  resolves  itself  into  the 
mysterious  duplicity  with  which  you  have  been  induced  to  surround  your- 
self. Extricate  yourself  at  once,  my  lord,  from  the  tyranny  of  these  dis- 
graceful trammels.  Be  like  «  true  English  gentleman,  knight,  and  earl> 
who  holds  that  truth  is  the  foundation  of  honour,  and  that  honour  is  dear 
""^  him  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.    Take  your  ill-fated  wife  by  tiie  hand^ 
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lead  her  to  th^  fooitetool  of  Elizabeth's  throne-r-Say^  ^at  in  a  moment  of 
infatuation^  moved  by  supposed  beauty^  of  idiich  none  perhaps  can  now 
trace  even  the  remains^  1  gave  my  hand  to  this  Amy  Robsart. — ^You  will 
then  have  done  justice  to  me,  my  lord,  and  to  your  own  honour ;  and  should 
law  or  power  require  you  to  part  from  me,  I  will  oppose  no  objection — since 
I  may  then  with  honour  hide  a  grieved  and  brokai  heart  in  those  shades 
&om  which  your  love  withdrew  me,' 

'  There  was  so  much  of  dignity,  so  much  of  tenderness  in  the  Count* 
ess'e  remonstrance,  that  it  moved  all  that  was  noble  and  generous  in  the 
soul  of  her  husband.  The  scales  seemed  to  fall  from  his  eyes,  and  the 
duplicity  and  tergiversation  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  stung  him  at 
once  with  remorse  and  shame.'  ^  I  am  not  worthy  of  you.  Amy,'  he  said,, 
^  that  could  weigh  aught  which  ambition  has  to  give  against  such  a  heart  as 
thine.  I  have  a  bitter  penance  to  perform,  in  disentangling,  before  sneering 
foes  and  astounded  friends,  all  the  meshes  of  my  own  deceitful  policy.-— 
And  the  Queen—but  let  her  take  my  head,  as  she  has  threatened.'  '  i  our 
head,  my  lord !'  said  the  Countess;  ^because  you  used  the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  an  English  subject  in  chusing  a  wife  ?  For  shame ;  it  is  this  dis- 
trust of  the  Queen's  justice,  this  apprehension  of  danger,  which  cannot 
hai  be  imaginary,  that,  like  scare-crows,  have  induced  you  to  forsake  the 
straight-forward  path,  which,  as  it  is  the  best,  is  also  the  safest' 

Leicester  is  moved  almost  to  renounce  the  Queen.  On  leaving 
this  scene  Varney  mutters  to  himself,  "  It  is  now  decided,  she  or 
I  must  perish."  His  first  step,  lago-like,  is  to  rouse  the  fiend  of 
jealousy  in  his  master's  bosom.  This  he  easily  effects  by  telling 
the  truth  for  once,  that  the  Countess's  abode  is  in  Tressilian's 
chamber.  He  details  the  history  of  Tressilian's  visit  to  Cum- 
nor-Place,  Amy's  escape  with  Wayland  Smith,  and  her  arrival 
and  concealment  in  the  Castle  ;  and  exhibiting  her  glove, 
works  up  Leicester's  mind  to  phrenzy.  Varney  obtains  his 
master's  consent,  and  signet  ring  in  token  of  it,  to.  remove  the 
Countess  from  the  Castle.  She  is  carried  off,  under  night,  in  a 
ho^eJitter ;  but  Leicester,  relenting,  sends  a  letter  to  Varney  by 
Laniboume,  who  had  lingered  behind,  commanding  him  to  pro- 
ceed no  farther  in  his  plan,  till  farther  instructed ;  to  send  back 
the  signet  ring,  and  return  to  Kenilworth.  Lambourne  looks 
into  that  letter,  and  discovers  that  Amy  Robsart  is  Countess  of 
Leicester  ;  a  discovery  which  he  means  to  make  good  use  of* 

Leicester  having  promised  Tressilian  an  interview  in  the  Plea- 
sance;  they  meet,  when  the  Earl  cuts  short^ressilian's  explanations 
with  ablow;  their  duel  however  is  interrupted  by  the  night-guard, 
and  they  escape  discovery  among  the  grottos  of  the  garden. 
They  do  not  part  without  arranging  another  meeting ;  and  at  a 
mock  tilting-match,  when  everyone  is  engrossed,  Leicester  giving 
the  promised  signal,  they  secretly  withdraw,  mount  their  horses, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  are  met  in  one  of  the  most  sequestered  spots 
in  the  well  wooded  park.  Tressilian, — although,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Earl,  he  draws  his  sword— re-attempts  explanation ; 
but  Leicester  threatens  aipother  blow,  and  they  fight  again.  Tres- 
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siiian  is  disarmed,  tfirown  down,  and  al  the  point  of  the  sword, 
when  his  antagonists  arm  is,  in  pr6|Ntiou$  moment,  seized  by  a 
boy-^no  other  than  Dickie  Sludge,  who  having  seen  the  parties 
retire,  followed  them  with  his  utmost  speed,  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe  which  his  detention  of  the  Countcss^iS  letter  is 
about  to  occasion.  This  creature  had  sought  previous  oppor- 
tunities to  deliver  that  letter  to  the  Earl — one  of  them  in  the 
Fleasance,  when  he  witnessed  the  duel,  and  alarmed  the  guard. 
He  now  gives  Leicester  the  letter,  which  works  such  a  change 
on  him  that  he  offers  his  bosom  to  Tressilian'^s  sword.  He  de. 
cW*es  Amy  his  wife,  and,  taking  his  resolution  to  lay  the  whole 
before  the  Queen,  mounts  his  horse  and  gallops  to  the  Castle. 
Tressilian,  with  the  imp  seated  before  him,  follows  with  nearly  ^ 
the  like  speed.  He  is  soon  in  presence  of  the  Queen,  where  ^ 
jhe  finds  Leicester  on  his  knees. 

*  *  Ho,  Bu: !'  said  the  Queen,  coming  close  up  to  Tressilian,  and  stamping 
^n  the  floor  with  the  action  and  manner  of  Henry  himself ;  'rfou  knew  of 
this  fair  work — you  are  an  accomplice  in  this  deception  which  has  been 
jH'actised  on  us — yon  have  been  a  main  cause  of  our  doing  injustice  ?'  Tres- 
silian dropped  on  his  knee  before  the  Queen,  his  good  sense  shewing  him 
the  risk  of  attempting  any  defence  at  that  moment  of  irritation.  'Art 
dumb,  sirrah  I'  she  continued ;  '  thou  know'st  of  this  affair — doest  thou 
not  ?'  *  Not,  gracious  Madam,  that  this  poor  lady  was  Countess  of  Leicester.* 
'Nor  shall  any  one  know  her  for  such,*  said  Elizabeth.  *  Death  of  my 
life !  Countess  of  Leicester !— I  say  Dame  Amy  Dudley — ^and  weH  if  she 
have  not  cause  to  write  herself  widow  of  tne  traitor  Robert  Dudley.' 
^  Madam,'  said  Leicester,  '  do  with  me  what  it  may  be.  your  will  to  do — 
but  work  no  injury  on  this  gentleman — he  hath  in  no  way  deserved  it.' 
'  And  will  he  be  the  better  for  thy  intercession,'  said  the  Queen,  leaving 
Tressilian,  who  slowly  arose,  apd  rushing  to  Leicester,  who  continued 
kneeling, — *  the  better  for  thy  intercession,  thou  doubly  false — thou  doubly 
fanswom?— of  thy  int^cession,  whose  villainy  hath  made  me  ridiculous  to 
my  subjects,  and  odious  to  myself  ?«— I  could  tear  out  mine  own  eyes  for 
their  blmdness !' 

*  Burleigh  here  ventured  to  interpose.  *  Madam,'  he  said,  'remember 
that  you  are  a  Queen — a  Queen  of  £ngland--<mother  of  your  peopl^.  Give 
not  way  to  this  wild  storm  of  passion.' 

'Elisabeth  turned  round  to  him,  while' a  tear  actually  twinkled  in  her 
proud  and  apgry  eye.  '  Burleigh,'  she  said,  '  thou  art  a  statesman — thou 
doest  not,  thou  canst  not,  compreheuii  hjJf  ^e  ^com — half  the  misery,  that 
man  has  poured  on  me.' 

<  With  the  utmost  caution-— with  the  deepeat  reverence,  Buridgh  took 
her  hand  at  the  moment  he  saw  her  heart  was  at  the  fullest,  and  led  her 
aside  to  an  oriel  window,  apart  from  the  others.  '  Madam,'  he  said,  '  I  am 
a  statesman,  but.  I  am  also  a  man — a  man  already  grown  old  in  your  coun-i 
dls,  who  have  not  and  cannot  have  a  wish  on  earth  but  your  glory  and- 
happiness— I  pray  you  to  be  composed.'  '  Ah,  Burleigh,'  said  Elizabetli, 
f  thou  little  knowest'r— here  her  tears  fell  over  her  cheeks  in  despite  <^  bar. 
/  I  do— I  do  know,  my  honoured  Sovereign.  O  beware  that  you  lead  not 
pthcrs  to  guess  that  wnich  they  know  not !'  '  Ha  !'  said  Elizabeth,  pausing 
as  if  a  new>  train  of  thought  had  suddenly  shot  across  her  brain.  '  Burleigh, 
thou  art  right— thou  art  right — any  thing  but  disgrace — any  thing  but  a 
confession  of  weakntssr-any  thing  rather  than  seem  the  cheated7-*slightcd 
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•^'Sdeath  J  to  think  on  it  is  distraction !  *Be  but  yourself,  my  Queen, 
said  Burleigh ;  '  and  ^oar  fat  above  a  weakness  wnich  no  fii^lisbman 
wiU  ever  believe  his  Elizabeth  could  have  entertained,  unless  the  vidence 
of  her  disappointment  carries  a  sad  conviction  to  his  bosom.*  ^  What 
weakness,  my  lord  ?*  said  Bhzabeth^  haughtQy ;  '  would  you  too  insinuate 
that  the  favour  in  which  1  held  yonder  proud  traitor,  derived  its  source 
from  aught* — ^But  here  she  could  no  longer  sustain  the  woud  tone  whidi 
she  had  assumed,  and  again  softened  as  she  said,  <  But  why  should  I  strive 
to  deceive  even  thee,  my  good  and  wise  servant  V 

*'  Burleigh  stooped  to  kiss  her  hand  with  afiection,  and — ^rare  in  the 
annids  of  coiurts — a  tear  of  true  sympathy  drc^ped  fiom  the  eye  of  the 
minister  on  the  hand  of  his  Sovereign.* 

Leicester  tries  flattery  once  more,  and  pleads,  as  his  excuse, 
the  Queen^s  power  over  him. 

*^  The  Queen  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  while  she  replied,  ^  Now,  by  heaven, 
my  lord,  thy  efi^ntery  imraes  the  bounds  of  belief,  as  well  as^  patience ! 
But  it  shall  avail  thee  nothing.— What,  ho !  my  lords,  come  all  and  hear 
the  news — My  Lord  of  Leicester's  stolen  marriage  has  cost  me  a  husband, 
and  England  a  King.  His  lordship  is  patriarchd  in  his  tastes — one  wife 
at  a  time  was  insiufficient^  and  he  designed  us  the  honour  of  his  left 
hand.  Now,  is  not  this  too  insolent, — that  I  could  not  grace  him  with 
a  few  marks  oi  court-favour,  but  he  must  presume  to  wink  my  hand 
and  crown  at  his  disposal? — ^You,  however,  tmnk  better  of  me ;  and  I  can 
pity  this  ambitious  man,  as  1  could  a  child,  whose  bubble  of  soap  has 
burst  between  his  hands.  We  go  to  the  presence-chamber — My  Lord  of 
Leicester,  we  command  your  close  attendance  on  us.' 

''  All  was  eager  expectation  in  the  hall,  and  what  was  the  imiversal  a- 
fitonishment,  when  the  Queen  said  to  those  next  her,  *  The  revels  of 
Kenilworth  are  not  yet  exhausted,  my  lords  and  ladies  we  axe  to  solem- 
nize the  noble  pwner^s  marriage.' 

'^  There  was  an  universal  expression  of  surprise.  '  It  is  true,  on  our 
royal  word,'  said  the  Queen ;  ^  he  hath  kept  this  a  secret  even  from  \m, 
that  he  might  surprise  us  with  it  at  this  very  place  and  time.  I  see  you 
are  dying  of  curiosity  to  know  the  happy  bride — It  is  Amy  Robsart,  the 
same  who,  to  make  up  the  May-game  yesterday,  figured  in  the  pageant  as 
the  wife  of  his  servant  Vamey.*  '  Fot  God's  sake.  Madam,'  said  the  Eari^ 
approaching  her  with  a  mixture  of  hmnility,  vexation^  and  shame  in  hit 
countenance,  and  i  ^  aking  so  low  as  to  be  heard  by  no  one  else,  '  take  my 
head  as  you  threatened  in  your  anger,  and  spare  me  these  taunts  I  Urge 
not  a  falling  man — tread  not  on  a  crushed  worm.  '  A  worm,  my  lord  ?* 
said  the  Queen,  in  the  same  tone  ;  '  nay,  a  snake  is  the  nobler  reptile,  and 
the  more  exact  similitude — the  frozen  snake  you  wot  of,  which  was  warmed 
in  a  certain  bosom*        *  For  your  own  sake— for  mine,  madam,*  said  the 

Jarl — *  while  there  is  yet  some  reason  left  in  me* '  Speak  aloud,  my 

lord,'  said  Elizabeth,  '  and  at  farther  distance,  so  please  you — ^your  breatn 
thaws  our  ruff.  ^Vliat  have  you  to  ask  of  us  ?'  ^  Permission,*  said  the  un- 
fortunate Earl,  humbly,  '  to  travel  to  Cumnor- Place.'  *  To  fetch  home 
your  bride  belike  ?—: Why,  ay, — ^that  is  but  right— for,  as  we 'have  heard, 
she  is  indifferently  cared  for  there.  But,  my  lord,  you  go  not  in  person— - 
we  have  counted  upon  passing  certain  days  in  this  Castle  of  Kenilworth, 
and  it  were  slight  courtesy  to  leave  us  without  a  landlord  during  our  resi- 
dence here.  Under  your  favour,  we  cannot  think  to  incur  such  disgrace  in 
the  eyes  of  our  subjects.  TrcssUian  shall  go  to  Cumnor- Place  instead  oi 
i^ou,  and  with  him  some  gentleman  who  hatii  been  sworn  of  our  chamber, 
est  my  Lord  of  Leicester  should  be  again  jealous  of  his  old  rival.—- 
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Whom  wouldst  thou  have  to  be  in  commission  with  thee^  Tressilian?' 
— Tressilian^  with  humble  deference^  suggested  the  name  of  Raleigh. '  Wliy^ 
ay/  said  the  Queen;  ^  so  God  ha'  me^  thou  hast  made  a  good  choice^ 
He  is  a  young  knight  besides,  and  to  deliver  a  lady  from  prison  is  an 
appropriate  first  adventure. — Cimmor-Place  is  little  letter  than  a  prison^ 
you  are  to  know^  my  lords  and  ladies.  Besides,  there  are  certain  faitours 
tliere  whom  we  womd  willinglv  have  in  fast  keeping.  You  will  furnish 
them^  Master  Secretary^  with  the  warrant  necessary  to  secure  the  bodies 
of  Richard  Vamey  and  the  foreign  Alasco^  dead  or  alive.  Take  a  suf- 
ficient force  with  vou^  gentlemen — ^bring  the  lady  here  in  all  honour— lose 
no  time,  and  God  be  with  you." 

The  party  destined  for  Cumnor-Place,  six  in  number,  set  off, 
well  armed.  On  the  way  they  find  Lambourne,  expiring  in  a  ho- 
vel. He  had  overtaken  Yarney,'  and,  boasting  of  his  conse- 
quence, because  of  what  he  knew,  is  shot  through  the  body  by 
Varney,  and  left  on  the  heath  with  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  murdered  by  robbers.  Varney  gets  quit,  in  this  way,  of  the 
necessity  of  obeying  his  lord^s  command  to  suspend  his  proceed- 
ings ;  which,  as  his  own  advancement  depends  on  his  master^s, 
have  for  their  end,  the  murder,  in  some  convenient  way,  of  the 
hapless  Countess.  When  Tressilian  attd  Raleigh  arrive  at  Cum- 
nor-Hall,  they  find  the  deed  done.  Alasco  did  not  assist ;  for 
Alasco  had  died  in  his  laboratory,  suffocated  with  the  fumes  of 
some  of  his  own  mixtures.  Amy  had  been  conveyed  to  Anthony 
Foster's  own  apartment,  which  is  approached  by  a  sort  of 
gangway  or  trap-door,  over  a  fearful  descent  into  a  vault.  This  had 
suggested  to  Vamey  the  diabolical  thought  of  leaving  that  com- 
munication unsupported,  and  suffering  me  poor  lady,  as  he  said, 
to  destroy  herseli,  in  her  attemipt  to  escape  from  the  chamber. 
With  the  scoundrel  Foster's  consent  and  aid,  the  flooring  had 
been  left  so  delicately  set,  that  a  mouse  would  turn  it,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it;  at  the  same  time  the  wretch  had  anointed  his  paltry 
soul  with  the^consolation,  that  his  advising  Amy  not  to  leave  her 
chamber  was  really  warning  her  of  her  danger. 

**  Perhaps  she  is  resolved,'  said  Foster,  ^  to  await  her  husband's  return.* 
*  True  I— most  true,'  said  Vamey,  rushing  out,  ^  I  had  not  thought  of  that 
before.' 

'*  In  less  than  two  minutes,  Foster,  who  remained  behind,  heard  the 
tread  of  a  horse  in  the  court-yard,  and  then  a  whistle  similar  to  that  which 
was  the  Earl's  usual  signid;— rthe  instant  after  the  door  of  the  Countess's 
chamber  opened,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  trap-door  cave  way.  There 
was  a  rushmg  sound— a  heavy  fall-r-a  faint  groan — and  dl  was  over.* 

"  At  the  same  instant,  Vamey  called  in  at  the  window,  in  an  accent  and 
tone  which  was  an  indescribable  mixture  betwixt  horror  and  raillery,  '  Is 
the  bird  caught? — Is  the  deed  done?'  ^O  God,  forgive  us!'  replied 
Anthony  Foster.  ^  Why,  thou  fool,'  said  Yamey,  ^  thy  toil  is  ended,  and 
thy  reward  seciire.  Look  down  into  the  vaidt-— what  seest  thou  ?'  'I  see 
only  a  heap  of  white  clothes,  like  a  snow-drift,'  said  Foster.     *  O  God,  she 

—3  her  arm !'  '  Hurl  something  down  on  her.— Thy  gold  chest,  Tony 
9  an  heavy  one.'    ^  Vamey,  thou  art  an  incariiate  fiend !'  replied 
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Foster; — '  There  needs  nothing  more — she  is  gone !'  ^So  pass  our  troubles/ 
said  Vamey^  entering  the  room ;  '  I  dreamed  not  I  could,  have  mimicked 
the  Earl's  call  so  well/  '  Oh,  if  there  be  judgment  in  heavenj  thou  hast 
deserved  it/  said  Foster,  '  and  wilt  meet  it ! — Thou  hast  destroyed  her  by 
means  of  her  best  affection*— It  is  a  seething  of  the  kid  in  the  mother  a 
milk:'  *  Thou  art  a  fanatical  ass,'  replied  Varney ;  '  let  us  now  think  how 
^e  alarm  should  be  gjven, — the  body  is  to  remain  where  it  is/  '' 
,  The  avengers  arrive,  alas !  too  late.  Varney  swallows  poison, 
^nd  the  wretched  Foster  secretes  himself  in  a  retreat  where  he 
keeps  his  horde,  and,  shutting  the  spring  lock  in  his  hurry,  with- 
out having  the  means  of  opening  it  again,  dies  miserably ;  a  fact 
which  does  not  come  to  light  till  his  skeleton  is  found  m^ny 
years  afterwards,  stretched  upon  the  chest  of  gold,  .  . 

It  must  have  occurred  to  our  readers  that  there  is  more  of 
plot  and  incident  in  this  novel,  than  in  the  majprity  of  those  of 
the  same,  author.  At  the  same  time,  the  intricacy  of  the  pro- 
gress is  not  sought  after  for  m>vel  eflFect,  but  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  main  object  of  the  tale,  namely,  the  deep  concealment 
of  Leicester'^s  marriage  from  the  Queen,  whose  favour  would  have 
ended  and  hostility  commenced  the  moment  that  fact  was  known; 
und;  involved  as  it  is,  it  follows  naturally,  in  every  step  of  its  de- 
velopment, with  an  effect  which  the  utmost  artifice  of  a  mere  no- 
velist, to  perplex,  surprise,  or  terrify,  never  yet  attained.  While 
we  read,  we  feel  assured  by  so  strong  a  character  of  verisimili- 
tude, that  we  persuade  ourselves  that  every  incident,  even  tp  the 
flight  of  Amy  to  Kenil worth,  must  have  happened.  The  whole 
scene  at  the  festival  is  a  picture  of  living  relief  and  colouring, 
from  l^e  same  pencil  as  the  tournament  at  Ashby  d.e  la  Zoiich  *. 
We  are  not  aware,  that,  as  ag^ts  in  the  denouement,  any  of  the 
dramatis persanoB  are  superfluous,  except  Flibbertigibbet;  against 
which  unnatural  imp,  with  his  activity,  and  essentiality  in  the 
revels  at  the  castle,  and  even  in  the  fate  of  the  principal  actors, 
yre  are  constrained  to  protest.  His  pedantic  master  composing 
the  dialogues  for  any  of  the  characters,  even  for  the  giant  por- 
$«r,  35  likewise  too  much.  The  fortunes  of  Wayland  Smith  are 
weUima^ined,  and  not  at  all  unsuitable  to  the  period.  Alasco, 
qveo,  is  jn  perfect. teeping,  and  is  an.  excellent  specimen  of  the 
designing  and  dangerous  fortune-tellers  and  alchemists  who  held 
t;be  darker  ages  of  Europe  in  thrall ;  and  whose  absurd  pursuit  of 
t]ie  philosopher's  stone  suggests  but  one  redeeming  consideration,, 
namely,  that  it  really  led  to  that  enlightened  chemistry  by  whicj^ 
it  was  exposed  and  annihilated. 

The   power  of  the  astrologer  over  the  weak  mind  of  the 

*  There  e^cists,  or  did  exist,  at  Newnham-Padox,  an  old  freseo  painting  of  tht 
^flistle,  wiih  lis  courts  and  gaidaos ;  from  vhich  several  engravings  bavel>een  taken. 
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Yitbttti  L^kKStery-^n^lio^  we  may  remark,  needed,  if  bistoYy  recordi 
the  troth,  no  Vartiey  to  instigate  him  to  deceive  his  sovereign, 
and  aecrete  and  murder  his  wife — \^  admirably  conceived  and 
jdeseribed.  The  ultipiate  sufibcadop  of  Afasco,  in  his  own  ac- 
eursed  fumes,  is  corriect  poetical  justice.  The  mode  of  the  de« 
struction  of  the  beautiful  Amy 'Rpb^^t  is  indre  trtiie  than  roman^ 
tic.  It  is  horrible  ^nd  paiimtl  to*  the  reader^s  feelings.  We 
shrink  from  the  contefmplation  of  the  very  thought  of  that  exqid- 
sitely  lovely  creatthre  dashed,  in  one  iiistant,  to  pieces,  and  gather- 
ed in  fragments  from  the^  bottom  of  a  deiep  yauH.  The  impres- 
^on  far  otttnlns  the  piea^re  of  ideal  distress ;  it  remains  on  the 
imagination  so  poAtiVely  disagreeable,  that  every  one  mtfkes  an 
effort  to  dismiss  it  from  the  memory.  After  all,  we  do  not  know 
that  we  could  have  jpertmtted  the  author  to  s^Jgn  the  heroine 
^y  Otbet  doom.  If  hotj^drs  do  occirf  in  the  iieal  history,  it  were 
to  violate  the  principle  on  which  is  founded  the  chief  charm  of 
Ms  irorks,  to  veil  or  eten  to  vary  theiti ;  id  that  in  KeAilwortb, 
as  in  the  Bride  of  Lamntermoor,  there  could  be  io  the  atithor 
but  one  alternative,  namely,  either  to  ^*  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told 
tQ  him,*  or  to  forbear  telling  it  adti^ether. 

Amy  Robsart's  character  Is  judiciously  dtawn  of  the  mixed 
description,  which  is  at  once  more  vfctisernbiaile^  and  more  amia- 
ble, than  had  it  been  of  ^hat  ideal  perfection  and  soaring  grandeur 
which  leave  the  level  of  ptrr  sympathies  far  beifeath  their  course.  It 
is  a  good  basis  for  our  esteem  or  this  beautiful  creature,  that  she  is 
perfectly  unstained  by  dishonottr ;  although  her  situation  iife  equi- 
i^ocal  when  unexplained.  We  cannot,  howeter,  approve  of  (he 
flight  of  an  only  daughter  from  a  fond  father ;  and  stili  less  of 
thstt  datfrfiter^s  existing',  in  sttiy  circumstances,  under  the  feeflng 
that  her  fether's  grey  Imtrs  wete  bending  in  sorro#  to  the^  grirve, 
m  his  belief  that  his  child  was  a  castaway.  But  we  -piatAon  tlie 
unc  as  the  ittdtscre^iop  of  youthful  passion  *  and  we  can  aceotmt 
fer  the  other  from  the  infloence  and  deceits  of  her  husbkttrf,  in 
his  concealment  of  his  marriage.  That  her  juvenile  sotihprise 
and  defight  with  the  costly  magnificence  of  her  accommodations 
do  not  necessarily  infer  a  frivolous  character,  we  appear!  to  the 
cxpericrtce,  or  at  least  the  disposition  of  our  soberest  readers. 
lini  when  she  is  called  upon  to  spurn  the  base  overtures  of  de- 
gradation^ attd  dishonour;  to  despise  dan^et,  and  take  her  proud 
fltaud  on  truth/  she  rises  into  one  pf  the  most  perfect  heroiAed 
yet  created  by  the  fatrcy  of  this  novelist.  We  see  her,  h  is  tr*e, 
put  by  glimpses,  as  her  unexpected  eUer^es  rend  the  foul  cloke 
with  tvhich'  calculating  rtiffiaUrsm  endeavours  to  cortceal  and 
stifle  her;  but  those  moments  of  energy,  which  confound  the 
deepest  devices  of  her  selfist  husband,  and  reduce  him  to  help- 
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lestQ£S3  itt  her  presence,  are  quite  enough  for  the  poet ;  whom 
we  accompany  to  the  easjr  conclusion^  that  the  entire  character  is 
grand  ana  powerful,  which  appears  with  such  lustre  on  the  few 
pccasions  permitted  for  its  manifestation. 

To  have  made  Leicester  endurable,  it  was  necessary  to  paint 
bim  less  diabolical  than  history  records  him  to  have  been.  In 
truth,  Sir  Richard  Varney  was  his  mere  minister,  not  his  coun- 
sellor; and  although  Varney  and  Anthony  Foster, — for  both 
the  i^uunes  are  historical, — were  the  immediate  perpetrators,  Lei- 
€es^  was  the  planner  of  the  Cowardly  murder.  It  is  not  be- 
yond the  licence  of  novels  founded  on  historical  truth,  to  soften, 
^n  ;this  manner,  an  atrociously  cruel  character;  apd  to  claim 
^  share  of  our  sympathies  by  an  admixture  of  weakness,  if  not 
pi  geperous  feeling,  which,  but  for  a  piore  hardened  and  tho- 
rough-going influence,  might  yield  to  softpr  and  juster  senti- 
ments. T^he  real  Leicester  haa  neither  conscience  nor  courage. 
iS^r  Uie  sacrifice ;  but  we  can  im^ne  the  fictitious  Leicester, 
between  affection  for  his  iniured  wife,  and  a  just  scorn  of  the 
insupportable  public  insults  and  degrading  tyrannies  of  the 
Queen — but  for  the  arts  of  the  diabolical  Varney,  but  for  jea- 
Jousy,  ^he  darkest  of  fiends,  awakened  as  a  last  resource— giving 
jLQ  the  winds  his  ambition,  and  bidding  "  the  vestal  throned  by 
the  we^t^  de^ance.  But,  alas !  upon  few  characters  has  the  im- 
partial  historian  heaped  more  epithets  of  vituperation  than  upon 
Leicester.  "  He  was,''  says  Hume,  "  proud,  insolent,  interest- 
<^  ed,  ambitious ;  without  honour,  without  generosity,  without 
>^  humanity;  and  atoned  not  for  these  bad  qualities  by  su^h 
^<  alnlities  or  courage  as  could  fit  him  for  that  high  trust  with 
.<<  which  Elizabeth  always  honoured  him."*'  This  was  the  man 
whom,  with  circuitous  selfishness,  Elizabeth  ingeniously  tried  to 
elevate  ^d  r^goi^^y  *wd  thereby  to  render  him,  in  public  sen- 
Jtiment,  a  fitter  ^uitor  for  herself,  by  proposing  him  to  the  Scotish 
^Queen,  with  ^  reversionary  prospect  of  the  crown  of  England  ; 
avithout  meaning  to  bestow,  in  reality,  either  the  one  or  the  other ; 
<nay,  without  ipten^ing,  herself,  to  marry  the  puppet  she  thus 
fireatc^. 

Of  the  gorgeous  picture  at  Kenil worth,  Elizabeth  is  herself, 
l^yppdc  all  quesUpp,  the  leading  figure.  Her  portrait  is  a  chef- 
Wwwi^i*  With  her  character,  too,  a  skilful  licence  has  been 
^aken^  in  as  much  as  its  energy  and  greatness  have  been  pro- 
j^ted  into  light  by  the  contrasting  shadows  of  its  weaknesses 
merely.  Its  littlenesses, — and  it  was  disfigured  by  many'-*-are 
veiled, abnost  entirely.  The  efibct,  in  a  romance,  wquld  have  been 
laa^entable  of  even  occasionaJ  touches  of  the  grand  Elizabeth's 
small  enmities,  petty  jealousies,  and  gossip  spitefulnesses.  The 
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author's  minute  pencil  itself  could  not,  for  example,  have  touched 
such  a  scene  as  the  sovereign  of  England,  seizing  a  dress  of  a 
maid  of  honour  which  too  much  set  off  her  beauty;  a  SHU 
trait,  frofn  which  the  skilled  in  character  would  infer  a  disposd* 
tion  to  injure  which  will  never  be  found  behind  the  power; 
from  village  backbiting,  up  to  the  capital  viengeance  of  royal 
despotism — up  to  the  tragedy  of  Fotheringay  itself. 

Perhaps  this  spiteful  disposition  was  never  more  degradingly 
exposed  than  in  Elizabeth^s  inexplicable  fury,  when  Damley^s 
marriage  with  Mary  was  resolved  upon.  Although  she  had 
once  favoured  that  union,  too,  when  yet  only  on  the  iapisy 
phe  could  not  endure  its  reality,  bpt  commanded  the  return 
of  Darnley  to  England,  on  his  allegiance  as  an  English  sub- 
lect;  confiscated  the  English  estates  of  his  father;  impri- 
soned in  the  tower  his  mother  and  younger  brethren;  and, 
although  she  could  not  assign  a  reason  for  her  opposition, 
protested,  complained,  and  threatened,  as  if  she  had  been  per- 
sonally insulted,  or  ^ievous|y  injured.  The  able  and  saga- 
cious Melvil,  the  Scptish  ambassador,  fiiUy  estimated  this  con- 
temptible, and,  in  a  despotic  queen,  dangerous  character,  and 
assured  the  Queen  of  Scots,  that  cordial  friendship  from  Eliza- 
beth was  out  of  the  question.  Elizabethans  character  was,  no 
doubt,  aU  that  **  Kenilworth^  represents  it ;  but  it  was  more, 
else  the  real  history  of  her  reign  would  be  essentially  different 
from  what  it  is.  If  the  author  has  avoided  "  setting  down 
ought  in  malice^  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  «  nothing  extenu- 
ated;* but  the  extenuation  was  proper  and  judicious.  The 
Igirlish  vanities  of  Elizabeth  better  suited  the  novelist^s  purpose ; 
and  there  is  no  part  of  his  descriptipn  more  happy  than  that  of 
the  ease  with  which  both  Leicester  and  Varney,  by  addressing 
themselves  to  the^e  infirmities,  cpuld,  at  the  height  of  its  raging, 
tush  the  storm  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  them.  If  pos- 
sible^  however,  their  flatteries  fall  short  of  those  actually  re- 
corded in  history  to  have  been  palatable  to,  and  powerful  with 
the  Queen  of  England.  Ma'ry  harself  counselled  Melvil  to  use 
all  his  accomplishments  to  flatter  Elizabeth.  His  address  arid 
Insinuating  manners  soon  brpught  her  to  do  any  thing  he 
pleased,  however  silly  and  fantastica].  He  found  the  heart  of 
this  great  sovereign  full  of  all  the  levities  and  rivalships,  and 
little  jealousies,  and  small  gos$ipings,  which  could  possess  tb^ 
youngest  and  m^fJt  frivolous  coquet ;  and  although  he  could  not 
move  her  government  policy, he  actually  brought  her  person  out  in 
the  costume  of  a  different  foreign  nation  every  day  ;  till,  by  warm 
^|}^  sarcastic  commendation,  he  fixed  her  ii|  that  of  an  Italia^ 
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shepherdess,  with  her  red  hair,  which  she  thought  angelic,  flow- 
ing "  fancy  free''  over  her  shoulders,''-'€dl  at  the  rij3e'and.ad- 
vised  age  of  thirty-two  years  complete.  This  singular  woman 
made  no  account  of  the.  lapse  of  years ;  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy, 
—we  forget  which  the  young  and  handsome  Essex  adored^- 
were  all  me  seasons  alike  for  the  fancied  power  of  her  charms. 
She  was  forty-three  when  she  visited  KenUworth,  ^^  and  sighed 
and.£poke  of  love  ;^  and  no  less  than  fifty-four,  when  even  y«t 
.impelled  by  the  old  jealousy,  she  ordered  to  the  block  her  royal 
rival,  whose  grey  locks,  as  the  beadsman's  stroke  disclosed  them, 
stamped  a  character  of  weakness  on  the  deed  almost  surpassing 
its  atrocity. 

Of  Kenil worth,  it  is  the  chief  merit  to  have  drawn  Elizabeth, 

in  so  far  as  she  is  drawn,  to  the  life-^now  in  her  barbarian  sallies 

of  anger,  reckless  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances;  and  now 

in  her  more  melting  moments,  under  the  influence  of  all  her 

shepherdess  vanities,  stopping  to  listen  to  praises  of  her  ringlets, 

.in  the  middle  of  bursts  of  fury ;  steadily  holding,  nevertheless, 

.by  the  services  of  able  statesmen  and  brave  warriors,  who,   as 

.  sne  well  knew,  feared  not  the  one,  and  stooped  not  to  flatter  the 

other.     There  is  a  volume  of  explanation  of  Elizabeth^s  glorious 

reign  in  the  power  of  a  word  from  Burleigh^  when  in  the  last 

scene  at  Eenil worth,  the  Queen  is  raging  like  a  roused  lioness  ini 

a  trembling  forest. 

'^ '  Be  but  younelf/  my  Queen,  said  Burleigh;  *aud  soar  far  above  a 
weakness  which  no  Englishman  will  ever  believe  his  Elizabeth  could  have 
entertained^  unless  the  violence  of  her  disappointment  carries  a  sad  con- 
viction to  his  bosom.'  ^  What  weakness,  my  lord  ? '  said  Elizabeth^  haughtily  ; 
'  would  you  tpo  insinuate  that  the  favour  in  which  I  held  yonder  proud 
traitor,  derived  its  source  from  aught* — ^But  here  she  could  no  longer  9U&^ 
tain  the  proud  tone  which  she  had  assumed,  and  again  softened  as  she  said, 
'  But  why  should  I  strive  to  deceive  even  thee,  my  good  and  wise  servant  !* 
^Burleigh  stooped  to  kiss  her  hand,  with  affection,  and — ^rare  in  the  annals 
of  courts— «  tear  of  true  sympathy  dropped  from  the  eye  of  the  minister  on 
the  hand  of  his  sovereign. ' 

In  a  former  number  we  observed,  that  romances  like  Kenil- 
worth,  when  faithful  in  so  far  as  historical,  are  really  auxiliaries 
to  history ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  no  one,  however  well 
acquainted  witb  Elizabeth  of  England  before,  will  read  this 
•novel  without  knowing  her  better,  and  retaining,  not  only  her 
character,  but  her  entire  policy  more  vividly  in  his  memory. 


■f^-* 
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Anr.VI.  Destdtoiy  Thoughts  m  London^  Titus  and  Gis'tppus^ 
triA  oiher  Poems,  By  Ofaades  Lloyd^  author  of  JViug^r  Canorce, 
fttel  Translator  of  Alfiai's  Tragedies.  London^  Charks  aad 
Henry  Baldwku     Pp.  StOO.     limo. 

Eatt  k  bias  fallen  to  oar  lot  to  take  notice  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  he  has . 
attained  a  considerable  rank,  both  as  a  translator  and  an  <M*}gTn«l 
poet.  He  is  too  eminent  to  be  'passed  over ;  and  too  extraordi- 
nary,  not  to  be  welcomed  by  re^wers,  ix%  peculiarly  suiting  tT^eir 
purpose.  In  the  endless  'varieties  of  even  good  poets,  we  do 
think  the  author  of  the  <  Nugae  Canorae/  the  least  easily  describ- 
able  individual  of  the  present  day.  He  is  quite  a  stte^  for  the 
curiom  in  the  characters  of  genius,  in  the  varieties  of  fancy, 
and  in  the  analysis  of  feeling  and  passion.  In  rapidity  and 
vividness  of  imagination,  tie  is  surpassed  by  few,  if  by  any,  of 
the  race ;  and  although  bis  tdste  is  very  far  from  correct,  bis 
thinking,  when  clearly  expressed,— which  is  not  always  the  case,— 
'  is  peculiarly  bold,  striking,  and  original.  It  would  1^  to  do 
Wm  injustice  fod^  hito  his  vdume,  in  a^hasty  and  occasional  per- 
usal; much  that  is  obscure  is  brought  out  by  conhection;  and, 
^/although  his  flights  are  often  singularly  wild  and  excursive,  tibere 
is  systjem  in  his  apparent  extravagances,  tmd  niiich  of  wisdom  as 
well  as  virtue  in  the  bulk  of  his  lucubrations. 
\  There  is  a  great  deal  that  reminds  us  of  Cowper  in  the  di- 
dactic and  preceptorial  character  of  many  of  this  poet's  topics ; 
in  the  easy  and  natural  associations  which  cojanect  them:  and 
still  more  in  the  high  tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  the  sublime 
sentiments  of  a  pure  and  orthodox  fiiith,  which  adorn  them. 
Rousseau  likewise  occuts  to  us,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  anatomizes  a 
feeling  to  its  minutest  and  most  evanescent  pulsation.;  and 
Byron,  as  he  fearlessly  throws  his  o^n  bosom  open,  in  all  its 
workings^  as  the  subject  of  his  awful  demonstrations.  In  the 
power  of  describing,  almost  with  a  magic  peiicil  Hke  Shaks- 
peare's,  the  joys  which  the  beauties  of  external  nature  awaken, 
vty  few  poets,  indeed,  excel  him.  With  one  and  the  same  fairy 
touch,  he  gives  correct  outline,  powerful  relief,  and  the  most 
gem-like  colouring.  But  an  adverse  lot  in  life,  has  tinged  witli 
the  deepest  meUmcholy  bis  whole  habitai  of  thinking;  and  when, 
for  a  moment  hire  and  there^  he  is  gay — and  the  blossoms  of 
joy  which  he  culls,  indicate  that  his  nature  would  lead  him  to 
expatiate  permanently  in  the  fields  of  moral  bliss— -that  same 
contrast  prompts  him,  which  would  create,  to  his  contempla- 
tion, the  sweetest  visions  of  liberty  when  he  is  immvured  m  a 
dungeon,  the  freshest  rural   landscapes  when  in  the   smoke 
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df  a  gveat  iAy,  and  the  mnoat  agonizii^  U9iig^  of  dome^ 
bliss,  vfhen  in  the  home  of  loneUneBS  md  sorriowf^wben,  a^  1^9 
been  his  own  4sad  exjieiieino^^  the  samef  winter  t<^p^  whi^h  b^ts 
upon  his  windows,  wdves  the  grasd  of'  the  untiniely  g-ri^e$  <]^  Jm9 
beloved  childreii  aiid  itfadr  mother^  snatcfaiedi  {xom  the  widowed 
arms  of  the  most  perfect  enthusiast  iiioonniibial  and  parental  Wey 
that  ever  enjojj^ea  and  lost  these  first  of  hum^tn  Wessings^  It 
were  unfair-*^it  were  i|i  yan;^^  jtfter  thi?,  -to  call  Mj%  Lloyd  a  self- 
tonilentor^  wkd  has  come  ftoi  i^ye  me][arncbply  m  an  intensely 
exciting  rtimtdant ;  to  luxnriate  in  nrisery,  like  the  Moslemin  iit 
his  opium^  The  reality  of  woe^  in  its  most  heart-breaking  forms,- 
has  so  entirely  overcast  his  existeooe^  that  one  solemn  key-note, 
and  one  only,  can  be  struck  bj^  hini,  in  propef  feeling  and  con- 
sistency. But  Mr.  Uoyd^s  amiable^  Joypuj,  grateful  character, 
the  largeness  df  lus  capacities  of  inQ0C€|i^  eiijoyment^  «<  the 
store  of  his  syfripaithy"  as,  withgisei^ielicity^  behaSiC^pressed  it  in 
his  verse,  assure  us  that  Melpomene  wag  not  hi^  earliCT  Hus6;  that 
former  days  saw  him  a  priest  in  Nature^'s  temple,  as  happy  an 
young  -,  and  that  he  then  mdited  many  a  lovesong^  many  an  ana- 
creontic, and  many  a  hymia  of  gratitude  and  joy^  ifo  raian  of  a 
moody^  melancholy  nature^  m>  m^n  ^h0  w«$  nq(t  made  for  the 
altitudes  of  enthusiasm  and  joy^  as  wedl  as  ^r  tfae  depths  of 
despair,  could  have  so  exquisitely  felt  and  beautifully  described 
the  most  cherished  emotions  of  the  hvuns^n  breast,  as  this  poet 
does,  in  what,  in  hisNugae  CanoraB,.he  calls  lines  to  his  children, 
written  when,  it  would  appear,  these  children  were  no  mere^ 
To  that  poem  we  refer.  The  lines  have  been  quoted  by  many 
critical  journals. 

The  volume  now  before  us  contains  a  poem  of  coni^derablf 
length,  entitled,  "  Desultory  Thoughts  in  J^ondon ;"  an  Athe- 
nijoi  love  story,  named,  *«  Titus  and  Gi^pus,^  and  someishort^ 
er  pieces.  The  <<  Thoughts,*  like  Cbi^yer's  Task  and  Ta- 
ble-talky  go  from  topic  Xo  topic  by  an  easy  and  generally  fanei- 
ful  connection^  Like  the  celebrated  Sofa,  they  begki  careless- 
ly, with  "  a  walk  in  ,the  Park,  under  the  circumstance  of  a  Ikmh^- 
frost  ;*'  £tnd  With  "  a  description ^f  a  couple  who  are  the*e.^  After 
a  poet's  glance^  but  no  more,  at  the  brilliant  frost-work  on  the 
trees,  all  the  elective  attractions  d(  sympathy  fi?^  the  author's  at^ 
tention  on  two  human  beinffs,  of  whom  he  can  tell  a  laments^ 
ble  tale — a  pair  who  had  fallen  frotrt  thp  height  of  connubial 
happiness  to  the  most  pitiable  misery. 

There  follow  many  stanzas,  more  of  dialectic,  at  least  didac- 
tic thinkings  than  poetic  inspiration  i  bn^  manifesting  much 
linowledge  of  the  mmutest  springs  of  the  mechanism  cf  Inimaa 
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Hfe;  and  like#i$e  eyincing,  wbtit  the  poet  nevertbdess  di6elai|n%' 
a  considerable  vein  of  satire,  if.  not  of  wit  and  humour.*    . 
•   The  author^s  notions  on  the  power  of  imagination  are  in  hi& 
best  manner. 

<f  There  is  a  bliss  the  eye  hath  never  seen  !. 

There  is  a  bliss  the  ear  hath  never  heard !         . 
Nor  hath  it  ever  comprehended  been ! 

And  though  on  man's  heart. 'tis  sometimes  conferred^ 
Never  except  on  one  that  has  that 'keen 
Capacity  for  joy^  Tvhich  is  transfenr'd 
To  him^  who^*^placing  all  his  hopes  in  thee-* 
Imagination^  is  thy  votary  ! 

"  No  power  of  volition  can  work  this! 

No  power  of  volition  can  efface  it !  \ 

Where  once  thy  seal.  Imagination,  is 

Set  on  the  soul,  no  labour  can  erase  it. 
'Tis  like  a  sixth  sense  which  gives  emphasis  .         . 

(Whate'er  the  cause  may  be  to  which  we  trace  it) 
To  each  impression ; — character  confers : 
And  all  life  s  objects  are  its  caterers  ! 

>  '^  She  can  make  clouds  to  seem  the  abode  of  spirits^ 

And  raise  the  wailing  cry  when  winds  pipe  on  ; 

From  her  each  impress  physical  inherits 
Its  soul,  its  life,  its  consecration.    . 

tVliat,  of  the  grandest  prospect,  are  the  merits 
On  which  the  sun's  great  eye  hath  ever  shone. 

If  its  hues,  sounds,  and  forms,  be  not  inspected 

Through  Uiy  tratscendent  medium  reflected  ?"     " 

.'  Another  topic,  in  a  very  impressive  strain,  is  entitled,  "  Ile- 
flections  on  unfibrtunate  Pemales.'^  Much,  that  does  not  suit 
poetry,  follows:  on  the  controversial  subjects  of  rewards  and 
punishments — election  and  reprobation— and  the  doctrine  of 
free  wilL   ' 

.  We  cannot  ^ve  all  the  specimens  we  should  wish  to  give ;  and, 
truly,  what  to  prefer,  is  not  njiaiter  of  easy  determination.  .We 
Jove  the  author^s  benevolence,  iand  we  respect  his  ardent  piety ; 
.we  have  never  seen  philanthropy  and  adoration  purer  arid  more 
exalted ;  but  we  are  most  attracted  to  the  poet  when  he  dwells 
on  the  remembrances  of  love,  of  parental  affection,  and  of  all  the 
.accompanying,  but  alas  !  past  joys  of  a  happy  rural  home.  We 
.do  not  think  any  poet  has  thrown  a  more  sunny  glow  over  na- 
.ture,  or  touched  the  heart  more  powerfully  with  a  picture  of  a 
blissful  home,  than  the  poet  before  us.  We  must  tempt  our  read- 
ers to  peruse  the  whole  of  his  stanzas  on  the  "  Reminiscences  of 
.Youth'' — «  a  scene  on  Winandermere'' — ;*'  the  Influence  of  Ima- 
gination"— and  "  A  Parent's  Address  to  his  Children."  Byron, 
before  we  distrusted  him,  never  peuned^ny  thing  more  exquisite 
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than  the  two  following  stanzas ;  wbieh  have^  besides,  a  delightful 
and  refxeshiog  resemblance  to  the  older  English  poets. 

''  'Tis  sweet  to  linger  near  a  little  brook. 
Which  trips  so  mUfn^uringly  'mid  stones,  ^rass,  flowers : 

Sweet  to  be  stretbh'-d  at  length,  with  favourite  hock. 
In  nature's  own  self-consecrated  bowers. 

'Tis  sweet  on  eyes  of  a  dear  friend' to  look, 
Moi^e,  if  thai  Mend  be  fem&le,  and  be  ours. 

Sweet^t  of  sweets !  a  summer  day's  bewildering 

With  our  own  offiipring,  while,  like  them,  we're  children. 

"  But  neither  ramble  on  a  sunny  day. 

Nor  lingering  near  a  little  brook,  more  sweet  j 
Nor  with  a  favourite  author  stretch'd,  to  lay 

Ourselves  at  length ;  nor  dear  friends'  eyes  to  meet  ;— 
I  scarce  know  what  of  woman's  eyes  to  say  ;— 

Or  when,  with  children,  pleasure  is  complete ! 
Those  being  excepted,  no,  not  one  of  these 

More  sweet,  than  pouring  out  one's  thoughts  at  ease." 

We  have  not  met  with  better  poetry  than  the  whole  de-. 
scription  which  begins,  "  I  had  a  cottage  in  a  paradise.*"  It  so 
much  sparkles  with  love  and  joy,  it  i@  such  an  enamel  of  all  the 
imagery  of  rural  beauty  and  domestic  bliss,  that  we  yielded  to 
our  delighted  feelings,  and  lived  on  the  scene,  till  the  poet  awa« 
kened  us  with  his  ever-returning  notes  of  woe,  which  tell  that 
his  joys  have  been^  .and  live  but  in  "  the  memory  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  heart.**"  Thus  he  calls  back  the  cherished  remem- 
brance^ of  his  former  home. 

'^  'jHie  flowers  that  deck'd  that  happy  dwelling  place. 
To  me  seem'd  as  such  amarantlune  flowers. 

As  fitting  are  exclusively  to  grace 

The  haunt  of  lovers,  or  Elysian  bowers. 

On  them.  Love's  purple  light  one  weU  might  trace. 
And  Fancy  flush'd  them  with  aerial  powers. 

And  all  their  bloom  and  all  their  fragrance  seem'd 

As  if  from  Paradise  alone  they  teem'd ! 

^'  The  lavatera,  paly,  pink,  and  white;  . 

Sweet  peas  of  either  hue ;  the  mignionette  ; 
The  queen  of  flowers  in  all  its  infinite 

Shades  of  perfection,  there  together  met.— ^ 
And  thence  the  br^ze  drew  a  more  exquisite 

Fragrance,  from  tufts  of  musky  violet. — 
The  modest  snow-drop,  and  the  crocus  there, 
Pledg'd  future  flowery  honours  of  the  year. 

'^  Libumams,  with  the  lilac  thrice  arrayed, 
There  droop'd  with  tufts  of  vegetable  gold ; 

With  these,  Syringa  form'd  a  screen,  whose  diade 
Fenc'd  aU  those  flowers  of  whose  charms  we  have  told. 

Of  branchy  woof,  with  foliage  interlaid,     . 

The  waUs  seem'd,  of  that  cottage,  which  did  hold 
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AU  iiny  lieart  hiv'A :  mi  whicb  tbe  ^re  of  4ay 
l4QQM^g,  ki^ew  4ief£  th^t  al}  1117  treasure  lay." 
And  thus  again  he  sorrowsF-.. 

^  3tiH  ihm  ftrt  much  to  me !  I  need  but  wj 
One  word^  to  ytme  Jiaow  much  I   Of  heaven't  best  ^gifts^ 

The  choicest^-^aght  4fear  childr^  saw  the  day- 
First  in  thy  lovejly  preoincjto  \  and  still  lifts 

Its  head  tat  one  rude  chain  of  tullsy  the  ray 
Of  m^ni  t#  meet  betwixt  thy  sitei  and  atufts 

The  scene  to  tba$  Iqine  sgoi,  whose  turf  beneath 

I  did  one  darling  Xo  the  earth  bequeathe.. 

^'  De^r  tnnooen^  thou  sleepest  there  I  could  isen^e 

Be  thine  within  thy  nanrow  earthy  bed, 
Thetf  dost  r&aom  where  ^ring  flowers'  redc^ience 

Might  on  thy  powers  ahahny  infkience  shed. 
The  mossy  stone  from  storms  tny  sole  defence  I 

The  thymy  tuif  sole  covermg  tor  thy  head ! 
ThojQ  moulderest,  and  th^  wild  flowers  on  thy  tomb, 
Wliich  bloom  so  sweet,  once  equalled  not  thy  bloom. 

"  Yet,  for  thy  sake,  dear  child !  is  consecrate 

The  region  to  the  which  I  did  commit 
Thy  mortal  rdies ;  «id  I  hope  <ihat  fate 

Will  give  me  ^t  one  little  hour  to  »t 
And  muse  upon  thv  >ed  I  Or  s6on,  or  late,  \ 

He  who  writes  tnis  must  fill  one  like  to  it  1 
Thouj^h  innocent  as  thee  he  cannot  die, 
Ypt  to  thy  home  may  his  freed  spirit  fly  !" 

Whert  he  speaks  of  the  innocence  of  infancy,  be  is  quite  \uU 
rivalled/  We  quote  from  one  of  his  shorter  poems,  entitled^ 
«^  Stanzas,  written  in  Nov6»iibc9r  1819;"^  proteatingiilwajrs  against 
the  last  line  of  the  first  stanztf,  ad  utterly  outrageous,  if  not  im- 
pious. 

^'  Children  I've  had>  and  I  have  known  the  gush 

Of  love,  allotted  tq  the  parent's  tie ; 

Ofit  on  my  cheek  I've  felt  aflfection's  flushy 

And  revell'd  o'er  my  stores  of  sympathy. 

As  I  have  watch'd  the  sports  01  infancy. 

The  name  of  children  seeni'd  to  me  a  spdtt 

To  eonjure  up  whate'er  of  testacy 
In  an  imagin'd  paradise  cotdd  dwell.-— 
A  chiUMesa  sire  Tum  seems  to  me  a  sire  in  keUt 

*'  Oh  God !  Thou  must  he  mercifViT  and  kind! 

Thou  the  Artificer  of  such  rare  hhssy 
As  waits  on  him  whom  human  ties  do  hind ! 

Oh !  to  my  sense,  there  is  in  childhood's  kiss. 

And  in  its  trust  that,  in  «  world  like  this, 
£ach  that  surrounds  it  is  its  genuine  friend ! 

Their  litde  pranks,  that  which  with  «nn[ibasts 
Speaks  of  the  neav^M  i  'TIs  to  condeiioend. 
From  converse  with  a  cbild,  with  ai^g^  on  earth  to  hlend. 

''  In  a  child's  voice — ^is  there  not  melody  ? 
In  a  child's  eye— is  there  not  rapture  seen? 
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And  rapture  not  pf  passion's  rivalry  ? 

Calm^  though  impasskm'd !  durable,  diou^  keen ! 

It  is  all  fresh  like  the  young  Spring's  first  gneen  J 
Children  «eem  spirits  from  above  descended^ 

To  whom  still  -cleaves  HeSrven's  atmosphere  sereae ; 
Their  very  wildnesses  with  truth  are  blended : 
Fresh  from  their  skiey  mouldy  they  cannot  be  amended ! 

^^  WttBKAy  and  uncidculathig,  tliey're  morie  mse*— 
More  sense  dwt  eestacy  of  theirs  denote^-^ 

More  of  die  stuff  hay«  the^  of  Paxadis&-^ 
And  more  the  music  of  the  wavblilijT  throata 
Of  choirs,  whose  stitiiau  round  ill'  Eternal  float*^ 

Than  all  tli-it  bards  cVr  ftign'ii;  cr  timcful  skill 
Ha.s  i>*cr  struck  forth  from  artificial  notua  :^ 

Theirs  is  that  langiiyge^  ignorant  of  ill^ 

Bom  from  a  pcrftjct  harmony  of  power  and  will." 
The  other  long  poem  in  this  voIuoig  is  a  lovu  story,  in  whicll 
Gisippus,  an  Atheman  yotuh,  on  tIjscoYcring  their  niiitud  pas- 
sionate attachment,  renounces,  gcnernusly,  so  the  tale  inculcates, 
his  betrothed  mistress,  Sophrmtio,  to  his  friend  Titus,  a  young 
Roman,  resident,  for  a  time  in  Athens  for  his  education,  under 
the  roof  of  the  father  of  Gisippus.  The  generosity  of  the  sur- 
render, however,  is  much  impaired,  if  ;iot  entirely  annulled,  bv 
the  existence  of  a  certain  Lesbiay  who  is,  apropos,^  preferred  by  Gi- 
sippus ;  while  he,.in  truih,  is  bound  toSophroniaibyhis  plighted 
faith  alone.  TJie  story  we  think  a  clumsy  one ;  and  by  no  means 
such  as  to  warrant  much  anxiety,  in  the  author,  that  he  shall  not 
be  considered  as  tavlng  taken  more  than  a  hint  of  the  mere  sub- 
ject from  the  Decamerone  of  Boccacio,  "  that  celebrated  store- 
house of  matter  for  tales,  novels,  and  plays.*" 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  poem.  Its  chief  merit  is  the 
description  of  the  love  of  Titus  and  Sophronia ;  and  the  high 
principle  which  determines  them  to  contend  against  it ;  till  Titus 
is  on  what  would  have  been  his  death-bed,  but  for,  the  only  me- 
dicine which  could  effect  his  cure,  the  exhibition  of  Sophronia. 

We  have  room  for  one  passage  only,  and  it  is  that  which  de- 
scribes Tittles  visit  to  Sophronia,  when  commissioned  by  his 
friend  to  explain  to  her  his  necessary  a(bsence  from  Athens,  the 
day  before  the  intended  nuptials.  Titus^s  resolution  had  long 
been  formed  not  to  venture  again  into  the  presence  of  this  dan- 
gerous beauty ;  and  his  struggle  between  that  resolution  and  his 
duty  to  his  friend,  is  very  highly  wrought.  The  power  of  the 
passion  of  love,  when  violent,  over  a  brave  and  gallaitt  youth,  is 
very  strikingly  painted. 

"  But  to  return  to  Titus.    On  he  went. 
Or  rather  totter'd,  'till  he  touched  the  latch 

Of  poor  Sopbronia's  dwelling.    Well  nigh  spent 
With  agitation,  he  essay'd  to  catch. 
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Or  ere  he  lifted  it,  some  argument 

Of  hopeful  augury ;  and  he  did  watich. 
Dumb  and  immoveable,  that  dreary  nighty 
To  hear  her  dreaded  voice,  or  footstep  light.       ^ 

*'  And  if  a  glimpse  of  light  chequer'd  the  grouiid, 
Fall'n  from  her  window,  how  his  pulses  throbb'd  I 

In  tip-toe  expectation,  and  |trbfound. 
He  heard  each  far-o£Pbu8y  sok«  which  rQhb-*d 

The  dark  night  of  its  silence  I    Not  a  sound 
At  last  was  heard,  save  when  .the  jHne-teee  sobb'd 

To  the  cold  wintry  wind.    The  dty  hum. 

Heard  for  a  time,  portentously  was  dumb  I 

*^ '  I  must !'  at  length  he  cried ;  and  'twas  despair 

That  help'd  him  to  confront  despair  at  last : 
'  1  must !'  he  cried,  and  when  he  least  could  hear 

The  thing  he  did,  he  smote  the  door  in  haste. 
The  latch  was  stirr'd,  the  door's  hinge  did  he  hear 

Creaking,  as  if  the  hand,  which  held  it  fast, 
Open'd  it  apprehensively.    The  well- 
Known  form  he  saw ;  and  on  the  earth  he  fell. 

"  How  long  that  trance  remain'd  he  might  not  know  ; 

Who  can  Sophronia's  troubled  state  pourtray. 
When  on  the  threshold, — spectacle  of  woe,—* 

Helpless, — ^her  unacknowledg'd  lover  lay 
Stiff  as  in  death !    She  knew  not  if  to  go ; — 

And  to  behold  him  perish  could  she  stay  ? 
Her  mother,  as  it  chanc*d,  from  ailment  slight, 
!Had  to  her  couch  repair'd  at  fall  of  night. 

'^  What  could  she  do  ?  She  drew  his  fcntn  supine. 
Panting  for  breath,  and  faint,  along  the  floor ; 

tShe  kiss'd  his  cheek,  and  made  his  head  redine 
Upon  her  lap,  when  she  had  clos'd  the  door. 

With  sedtdous  care,  she  brought  some  spicy  wine, 
Whidh,  she  had  heard  was  potest  to  restore 

Life's  lapsed  functions,  and  bedew'd  with  this 

His  livid  lips,  whiieh  often  she  did  kiss.— 

''  Oft  to  his  nostrils,  did  her  hand  apply 

Some  subtle  essences  ;  his  temples  cmll. 
Chafing  them  with  her  soft  hand  inwardly. 

She  bath'd  with  jidce  which  potent  herbs  disti). 
'  Titus,  my  Titus  !*  often  would  she  cry : — 

And  tax'd  her  memory  for  it's  Httle  skill 
In  arts  medicinal.    But  his  strong  trance 
Baffled  awhile  her  earnest  vigilance. 

"  It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see  the  maid 

Sustaining  that  fine  form  exanimate; — 
Adown  her  cheek  the  big  drops  slowly  stray'd. 

Then  on  her  lover  fell.    A  precious  freight  !— 
Could  not  these  balmy  tear-drops  then  pervade 

The  ipieat  of  sense,  and  rouse  him  from  that  state 
Of  death-like  inanition  I  If  they  ifailed,    ,  - .  ^^     ♦ 

:      '[^'- Cmiid  any  radrt^Fsuccbiit  Kafe  aVairdV-"'  ,*..-.  ^  - 
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^  His  boBom  h^vcs,  a  straggling  sigh  escapes  I 
His  fix'd,  glaz'd  eyes  their  vacant  orbs  unseal; 

But  yet  he  only  s.ees  chaotic  shapes; 
Chaotic  visions  o'er  his  spirit  steal  ? 

He  fancies  that  heneath  him  grimly  gapes 

A  trackless  gulf;  with  fear  he  seems  to  reel.-* 

Upright  he  sat.    My  Titu^ !  muimur'd  she  :— 

And  he  laugh'd  loudly  widi  a  fearful  glee  \ 

"  Down,  down>  upon  her  bended  knees  she  slid. 
And  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  press'd 

His  faint  brows  to  her  cheek,  and  then  she  hid 
His  clammy  face  in  her  enamour'd  breast. — 

MeanwUJe,  her  tears, — ^as  if  they  had  been  bid 
To  be  the  almoners  of  her  behest. 

As  fraught  with  eloquencey — did  trickle  down 

His  cheek,  and  neck,  and  forefaeadj  one  by  one.-r- 

^'  He  felt  the  piteeus  drops,  and  rais'd  his  eye ;  ^ 
'  Sophronia,  breath'd  he  faintly :  then  oppress'd^ 

Sank  down  again,  as  if  resolv'd  to  die. 
And  thus  '  take  up  his  everlasting  rest.* 

Murmur  to  murmur,  now,  and  sigh  to  sigh. 
Scarce  audibly  responded,  and  the  breast  ^ 

Both  of  the  maiden,  ^nd  the  lover,  he^v'd 

proans,  which  seem'd  as  of  life  they  diem  bereav'd/' 

No  one  will,  after  this,  question  this  poefs  experience  of  love 
jas  a  passion  ;  nor  his  knowledge  of  its  language. 

Although  we  think  that  few  men  have  more  of  the  real  v%» 
po$tica  than  Mr.  Lloyd,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  a  fault- 
less poet.  His  faults  are  many,  and  they  are  great ;  and  that  both 
in  his  matter  and  manner.  Although,  for  the  most  part,  original 
in  bis  thoughts  and  imagery,  and  not  seldom  sublime,  there  are 
many,  instances  in  which  he  utterly  fail$;  and  then  be  is  obscure 
or  extrasragant  From  evident  inattention,  mofe  than  want  of 
poetical  tact,  especially  in  the  didactic  and  preceptory  passages,  he 
rhymes  on  in  pure  prose,  and  perpetrates  many  stanzas  of  literal 
meanings,  denying  to  them  «  single  image,  almost  a  metaphor,  to 
raise  them  above  the  freezing  point.  Many,Tery  many,  of  these  pasr 
sages  have  the  additional  aggravation  of  Jong  compound  words,  such 
as  "  tnpompatiblef'^  f*  inUrfer^nc^^''  "  asMi^naitqni!''  &c*  &c.  terms 
utterly  proscribed  in  the  region  of  Parnassus.  When,  moreover, 
to  alL  this  prose  of  thought  and  expression,  is  sui^eradded  Mr. 
Lloyd's  gramd  fault  of  careless  rhyme  and  execrable  measure,  we 
are  often  as  far  from  the  witchery  of  song,  as  if  we  were  reading 
the  bankrupt  gazette  or  the  almanack.  As  a  curiosity,  we  quot^ 
one  of  two  stanzas — ^referring  to  the  other^^^from  "  Titus  and 
fiisippus,^  which,  as  it  hi^pens,  are  contiguous ;  and  we  rcf 
commend  to  our  readers,  after  having  satisfied  themselves  that 
t))ifre  is  neither  a  thought  npr^  wo^d  ^  either  which  conveys  aa 
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image,  to  try  the  expifrifmwst  of  readiag  theia  toff  iwthout  dis- 
pnction  pf  lines. 

'* '  I  blame  yom  both^'  Oisippus  cried,  *  was  e'er 
Any  thiBg  mine^  in  such  a  sease,  tfll  now 

That  Titus  equally  had  not  a  sliare 
In  it?    Although  thou  hast  to  me  the  vow 

Sworn  of  fidelity^  yet  could  d^e  care 
Of  my  own  selfish  happiness  allow 

Me  to  despise  another's  claim,  e'en  though 

That  other  had  been  my  most  mortal  foe  ?*  *' 
We  have  taken  these  passages  at  randpm  ;  for  the  number  of 
unmusical  stanzas  in  the  volume,  give  a  large  choice  of  proof 
against  Mr.  Lloyd's  ear.     As  well  might  a  song  be  sung  without 
a  tune — it  is  a  total  destruction  of  the  charm  of  poetry.     His 
very  selection  of  what  we  shouldcall  theBeppo  stanm^'-^yfmchm&y 
be  tenned  the  3p^cerian  docked f  like  a  noble  ateed  degraded  by 
th^  loss  of  mane,  tail,  and  ears, — his  perseverance  in  this  meanmea- 
sure  for  two  hundred  p^ges^and  his  ill-advised  employment  of  that 
verse,  which,  by  irresistible  association,  is  the  recognized  vehicle  of 
the  most  notorious  poetical  delinquencies  of  the  age^  to  convey 
the  subhmest  precepts  of  a  high-toned  morality  and  pure  religion, 
and  to  embody  the  kindest  feelings  of  the  human  breast,  so  terri- 
bly impeach  his  taste,  that  we  fear  hints  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
music,  and  suitable  music,  will  be  regarded  as  thrown  away. 
Far,  indeed,  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  Mr.  Lloyd  has  €09  un- 
seemly featiire  of  the  bard  of  Beppo  but  the  stanza.   In  many  of 
his  more  glprious  characteristics,  he  sustains  a  flight  little  ipwer 
than  that  bard^s  highest.  He  will  soar  with  him,  love  with  him^sor- 
row  with  him-^^but  we  much  mistake  him,  if  he  wiU  hate  with  him, 
sneer  with  him,  ol-  grovel  with  him.     In  these  last  qualities,  .by 
the  way,  and  strange  to  tell,  in  these  alone,  the  poet  of  B^po 
has  his  infatuated  imitators.     We  do  not  mean  ^as  poets  or 
authors,— no,  not  at  all,-— but  as  members  of  civilized- society  ! 
TLlie  melancholy  epidemic  has  not  crossed  the  Tw«ed  ^-p^^pr^^- 
venture,  with  the  nightingale,  it  is  still  besouth  the  Tteutf ;  for 
"we  have  heard  of  it  chiefly  on  the  Thames.     But,  there,  sundry 
families  have  to  deplore  the  moral  loss  of  silly  lads,  wiio  have 
chosen  Childc  Harold  as  a  code  of  ethics,  and  a  guide  of  cxmduct  I 
who  <  affect  the  continent,'  scorn  all  the  vulgar  charities  of  life,4nd, 
in  this  distracted  state  of  mind,  has  wandeivd  hota  their  friends. 
We  are  sure  that  all  such  misguided  young  men^  were  thay  but 
^wafe  how  strongly  they  themselves  force  oil  our  notice  their  im- 
hteasurable  distance  from  their  fancied  idol,  in  all  the  qualities  to 
\ehic!h^^  owes  his  distinction,  and  how  foolish  a  figure  they  make, 
in  tbdr  sullen,  senseless  course  of  mere  profligacy,  withoi;^  one  re- 
deeming jot -of  talent  or  genius,  would  return  to  their  discoutolate 
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find  f&appcniited^  tbatt  no  notice  would  be  taken  of  wkat  has  p^s- 

But  jto  conclude^  we  do  not  hesitate  to  think  that  Mr.  Lloyd's 
fkults,  graat  and  nuxnierousaB  they  iDte^-^w-and  the  notice  of  whidi, 
to  do  him  the  mwe  good.  We  ha^e  postponed  jto  our  praises, — are 
outweighed  by  a  stiU  greater  nutnber  ^nd  variety  pt'the  sterling 
^pzaltfioatipns  whidii  d^tingiiish  the  Muses^ chief  favjcmrites  alone; 
lud,  wilh  all  bis  fanks^  some  of  which  we  fear  the  very  intensity 
of  his  genius  will  prevent  trim  oorreeting^  we  shall  be  truly  hop. 
py  t0  see  him  agam  and  again,  with  fresh  ofierii^  to  the  <ich 
puxte&  of  British  poetry. 


AmT.  YlI/^^IIone*9  PoliUcal  PampMeU, — Various.    London* 

1820. 

"  X  HB  pre^entstale  of  the  press  has  extcNrtedcomplaint  and  reproach 
from  the  gl^at  majority  (^thinking  men  in  the  kingdom*  There 
fate  some,  indeed^  who  pretend  that  the  ej^treme  liej^ntiousness 
whidl  ha»  chwracterized'thia  era  of  free  discussion^  is  not  only  in*^ 
nocuous  in  itsdf)  but  eminently  (propitious  to  the  cause  of 
freedom ;  but  thut  sentiment  has  not  been  shared  by  the  mass 
af  our  itttelH^nt  and  moral  popidation#  We  have  among  us, 
indeed)  men  who  atone  for  their  laxness^  of  principle  by  jLbe  most 
outtageou9  assun^tion  of  purity,  to  whom  the  insolence  of 
sedition  seema  nothing,  when  compared  with  their  own  ambi- 
tious views-^-^hd  can  cheerfully  excuse  any  thing  to  the  press^ 
so  kmg  as  it  is  employed  in  the  work  of  demoraUzing,,  and  in 
opemng  a  gUp  by  which  they  may  rush  in  to  the  ruin  of  their 
country.  But  tneir  sentimeM  is  not  prevalent,  though  it  is  bois- 
tenms  and  pbtrusite ;  and  notwithstanding  their  slight  sigjaal  of 
approbation^  there  yet  remains  in  the  bosom  of  die  state  a  store 
c^  i^eseiyful  viitue  winch  loathes  the  atrocity  of  this  chartered 
instrumeiif  of  evit 

We  wish  to  speak  plainly  on  this  most  interesting  subjeqt— 
but  without  i^ard  to  party  or  faction.  There  are  great 
queation%  involving  the  jMresent  honour,  and,  it  may  be,  the  fa- 
tar^  bring  of  the  state^  before  which  all  party  distinctions^  va« 
»ish  cintirely^  and  the  plenitude  o{  Tory  influencef,  and  the  cof* 
responding  inflation  of  WhiggiA  vanity,  equally  perish  and  sink 
anta  nolhirigness.  We  k(we  our  opinions  as  to  the  compmative 
merita  and  public  services^  of  these  conflicting  parties ;  but  we 
finaly  believe  that  all  that  truly  divides  them  is  as  dust  \n  the  ba* 
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lance  compared  with  some  of  the  mighty, questions,  upon  wfaicb 
their  differences  can  only  be  nominal  or  feigned. — The  state,  of 
the  press  is  one  of  those  topics,  on  which  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
class  of  men,  who  have  a  regard  for  their  CQuhtryV.weU-beitigy 
and  a  becoming  concern  for  her  honour,  to  feel  indifferent.  The 
press  has  become,,  in  modern  times,  the  engii^e  of  the  collected 
intellect,  and  moral  power  of  the  country,  and  an  engine,  too^ 
which  works  with  infallible  efficacy ;  and  if  it  be  thorougb-r 
ly  perverted  to  evil,  the  malignant  influence  cannot,. in  theissue^ 
prove  accidental  merely,  but  must  be  deep,  fatal,  and  decisive:^ 

It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  mere  practical  men,  wbethi&r 
they  be  the  ordinary  slaves  'of  office,  or  the  bustling  minipjn 
of  faction,  to  look  to  present  difficulties  or  conveniences  alon», 
and  to  elevate  in  their  silly  and  barren  imaginations  some 
odious.  little  struggle  about  a  shred  of  patronage,  into  higher 
importance  than  the  mighty  causes  that  are  at  work  to  determine 
the  fate  of  empires.  Even  this  great  and  liberal-minded  country 
has  few  statesmen,  compared  with  the  herd  which  it  producers 
not  less  pestilent  than  luxuriant,  of  mere  politicians.  Such  per- 
sons literally  make  a  trade  of  their  politics;  it  is  their  burrow- 
ing illiberal  mechanical  employment ;  and  without  pretension  to 
talent,  or  aspirations  after  fame,  or  deep,  considerate,  manly  pa* 
triotism,  to  bind  their  spirits  to  the  grandeur  and  happiness  of 
their  country,  they  just  take  upon  them  the  inferior  characters  in 
politics,  as  they  would  exercise  their  humble  genius  in  any  other 
vocation, — and  sweat,  bustle,  and  intrigue  for  the  manifest 
undisguised  love  of  gain.  To  them  it  is  needless  to  spieak  of 
any  thing  but  what  touches  their  own  paltry  concerns ;  and  the 
power  of  the  press  and  the  march  of  public  opinion,  be  U  to 
wisdom  or  madness,  is  nothing  in  their  view,  so » long  as  it 
disturbs  not  the  quiet  corner  where  their  own  little  sceptre  is 
reused  over  dependence  and  profligacy.  They  haveanoUpnthol 
the  embankments  which  guard  their  sacred  territory  are  *too 
strong  to  be  successfully  assailed  by  mere  talk  and  deciamaticai ; 
and  regard  with  a  stupid  sneer  the  workings  of  tl»^  public  nund, 
because  their  physical  effects  are  not  present  and  instaatime- 
ous.  They  carry  on  a  snug  and  comfortable  trade  within 
their  own  small  pent-houses  of  corruption ;  and  they  care  not 
for  the  storm  that  howls  without,  and  threatens  devastation 
to  them.  Distance  and  futurity  have  no  existence  to  their 
sluggish  imaginations — they  cannot  grasp  the  mighty  circle  of  a 
nation^s  interests,  or  read  its  future  destiny  in  the  moral  eleaients 
that  announce  it.  To  them  the  press  is  nothing-'the  pvogrew 
of  opinion  is  nothing — the  mind  of  man  itself  is  nothing,  asa 
study  in  the  great  art  of  government  and  legislation-^'-«nd,  wn^ 
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^"d  in  false  and  overweerting  security,  they  despise  the  tapetU'i. 
ous  spirits  that  are  working  chaiiges  in  the  world,  befoi^e  the  first 
impulse  of  which  the  tame  dnd  sordid  vulgarities  of  |>ol]tics  wiH 
be  swept  into  annihilation. 

But  the  stupidity  which  neglects  the  operations  of  the  press  is 
harmless,  compared  with  the  wicked  ambition  that  extenuates  or 
patronises  its  crimes.  We  are  compelled  to  own,  that,  among 
the  party  which  takes  the  appellation  of  Whiggism,  this  vice 
has,  for  a  great  many  years,  been  but  too  conspicuous ;  and  that, 
in  their  zeal  for  liberty  of  discussion,  there  is  nothing  almost  s6 
very  bad  as  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  their  defi. 
fence.  That  part  of  the  press  which  is  opposed  to  the  measures 
of  government  is  naturally  indeed  an  object  of  anti-ministerial 
protection ;  and' in  tile  impatient  eagerness  of  opposition  to  grasp 
Kt  power,  no  support  will,  in  general,  be  neglected,  and  no  auxili* 
arv  despised.  The  ardour  of  the  assault  will  naturally  surpas»th6 
calm  confidence  of  the  defence ;  and  much  is  of  course  to  be  for- 
^ven  to  those  who  have  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  to  stif 
them  to  action.  Thespiritof  opposition,  confounding  in  its  fury  the 
cause  of  its  antagonists  with  that  of  the  constitution  of  which  they 
are  the  actual  ministers,  is  too  apt  to  digress  into  ati  attack  upon 
institutions  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  every  heart.  The  reli- 
gion, laws,  and  institutions  of  the  country,  are  entrusted  immedi* 
ately  to  the  protection  of  those  who  are  vested  with  the  actual 
administration  of  affairs ;  and  the  system  of  attack  upon  the  latter 
is  apt  to  glide  into  the  baseness  of  a  contest  with  all  that  is  dear 
to  the  honour  and  best  affections  of  the  country.  The  enemied 
of  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  support  the  established  order  of 
things,  too  often  come  to  impeach  that  order  itself,  and  to  de- 
vote it  in  all  its  parts  to  destruction — or,  if  conscience.  And  a 
sense  of  personal  dignity  shall  restrain  them  from  this  blind 
career  in  their  own  persons,  they  cannot  withhold  their  coun- 
tenance from  those  who  aid  their  selfish  designs  even  by  the  most 
abandoned  instrumentality.  Such  is  the  natural  course  of  every 
opposition  which  is  not  fortified  by  firmer  and  higher  principles 
than  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  struggling  pohticians — which 
does  not  soar  beyond  the  region  of  mere  trading  ambition — and 
dare  to  sink  the  petty  consideration  of  self  in  the  generosity  of 
true  patriotism. 

The  Whigs,  therefore,  have  been  the  great  patrons  of  the  recent 
licentiousness  of  the  press*— and  these  professed  ad  vocatesof  liberty 
havethu6doneevery  thing  towardsits  abuse  and  consequent  destruc- 
tion which  the  wit  of  man  coUld  have  devised.  There  is  no  scrap  of 
liberal  discussion  verging  so  much  upon  sedition  and  impiety,  as 
to  have  deterred  them  firom  lending  it  a  helping  hand,  in  one  shajte ' 
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or  other— to  notoriety,  if  neglected,  or  to  impunity,  if  haply  it 
may  have  been  raised  by  some  vincUctive  visitation  into  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  public  offence.  The  courts  of  justice  have  invariab^ 
found  them  at  their  posts  to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  the  laws, 
when  about  to  descend  upon  their  most  impudent  violators— -the 
legislature  has  been  stunned  with  their  cries  of  commiseration 
and  redress,  when  the  law  had  fulfilled  its  office,  by -devoting 
to  merited  punishment  the  ignoble,  voluntary,  and  guilty 
victims.  Under  their  immediate  countenance,  the  press  has 
assumed  the  attitude,  not  of  supplication  merely,  but  of  re- 
solute defence  of  its  own  criminal  aberrations ;  and  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  been  poisoned  by  fictitious  tales  of  a  conspuracy 
against  the  freedom  of  discussion,  which  had  no  other  foundation 
than  the  desire  expressed  and  acted  upon,  to  prevent  it  from 
working,  by  its  excesses,  the  ruin  of  its  own  legitimate  power, 
and  the  universal  corruption  of  society. 

From  this  perverted  activity  of  defence,  a  notion  has  be*' 
come  generally  prevalent,  that  all  interference  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  press  is  nothing  short  of  an  attempt  to  sap  the 
very  foundation  of  liberty  in  this  land ;  and  the  currency  of 
this  absurd  opinion  has  so  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  ju^ 
ries,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  infinite  delicacy  to  en^ 
trust  them  with  the  defence  of  morals  and  of  pubhc  order 
when  assailed  by  this  potent  instrument.  The  consequence  has 
been,  the  rapid  growth  and  ascendancy  of  all  that  is  wicked  and 
worthless,  to  a  degree  never  before  witnessed  in  this  or  in  any 
'  other  country.  Under  pretence  of  free  discussion,  every  opinion 
is  hazarded,  however  revolting— the  feelings  of  morality — the 
doctrines  of  the  constitution^-|]be  sacred  truths  of  religion  itself 
are  exposed  to  incessant  and  wanton  violation ;  and  the  inso^- 
lent  scoffing  malcontent  sneers  in  impunity  at  the  generous 
indignation  which  awaits  his  toils-*— and  from  his  polluted  cell 
scorns  the  vigour  of  the  law,  and  smiles  over  the  subdued  justice 
of  his  country. 

We  need  not  say  how  much  we  jrevere  the  genuine  freedom 
of  the  press  as  the  fountain  of  all  intellectual  light,  and  the 
source  of  all  that  is  great  among  mankind.  It  is  by  means 
of  this  iniArument  that  nations  grow  and  prosper  in  all  that 
is  essentially  worth  the  care  of  rational  beings,  in  all  that  en- 
nobles our  nature,  and  lifts  it  above  decay.  This  potent 
mechanical  invention  has  wrought  a  change  upon  intdlect 
which  more  than  compensates  it  for  all  the  toil  bestowed 
upon  those  physical  inquiries  from  the  bosom  of  which  it  first 
emerged.  It  is  by  union  and  reciprocal  communication  that 
the  soul  of  man  grows  to  that  maturity  for  which  it   was 
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designed  by  its  Creator— -and  the  partial  uncertain  intercourse 
which  could  be  maintained  before  this  great  discovery  was 
made,  was  impotent  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  sublime  part  of  na« 
ture^s  design.  The  press  has  concentrated  the  straggling  bands 
of  literature  into  one  great  power,  destined  to  sustain  the 
only  despotism  which  can  be  supported  without  offence  and 
without  crime,  the  despotism  of  intellect,  and  knowledge.  The 
press  has  wrought  with  a  power  which  >  in  reverence  may  be 
assimilated,  if  aught  human  may  be  so  assimilated,  to  the  work- 
ing of  Almighty  wisdom.  It  has  levelled  the  obstructing 
mountains  which  barbarism  had  too  long  perpetuated  betwixt 
the  kindred  regions  of  literature— -it  has  lifted  up  the  obscure 
vallies  where  genius  lay  secluded  and  unknown— -it  has  brought 
into  inspiring  communication,  and  ranged  in  oHe  vast  and  daz^ 
zling  array  the  scattered  intelligedice  of  a  thousand  nations,  and 
of  countless  ages. 

But  while  we  reverence  the  honest  freedom  of  the  press,  it  is 
plain  that  this  freedom  must  have  bounds.  That  these  limits  are 
delicate  and  shadowy  may  well  be  granted ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence»  it  must  be  admitted  also,  that  when  the  3hape  of  the  o& 
fence  is  questionable,  true  wisdom  and  statesmanship  will  de- 
mand a  course  of  forbearance.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  these 
intellectual  transgressions  by  any  standard,  the  soundness  of 
which  shall  be  generally  admitted.  Coercion,  when  misdi- 
rected, always  defeats  its  aim— it  exasperates  to  boldness  the 
offender,  and  excites  the  by-standers  to  sympathy  and  respect. 
There  is  no  eloquence  so  potent  as  the  involuntary  appeal  of  the 
martyr  to  state  persecution,  who,  besides  the  common  claims  of 
an  injured  sufferer,  has  this  additional  and  resistless  one- to  re- 
gard, that  he  generously  suffers  in  the  cause  of  those  whose  com- 
passion it  is  bis  best  triumph  to  evoke. 

But  although  much  latitude  must  be  allowed,  in  prudence  at 
well  as  injustice,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  state  can  subsist 
in  which  either  a  legal  or  practical  impunity  shall  be  assured  to 
every  excess,  however  flagrant,  that  may  be  committed.  There 
are  some  things  which,  by  every  community,  are  held  sacred-^ 
some  principles  which  cannot  be  safely  questioned— some  points 
which  must  under  no  pretence  be  assailed.  The  pretended  in- 
terests of  truth  will  not  in  such  a  case  avail  as  a  defence  of 
wanton  and  heedless  debate—- for  a  question  of  expediency  as  well 
as  of  abstract  truth  arises  on  all  occasions  where  social  interests 
are  to  be  affectld.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  truth  will  instantly, 
although  it  must  ultimately,  assert  its  empire  over  the  mul- 
titude, or  that  incalculable  and  irremediable  evil  may  not  be  done 
before  that  slowly  constructed  empire  is   built  up ;    for  the 
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march  of  truih,  alihoutrh  sure,  is  nicely  graduated,  and  disclltims 
all  comparison  with  the  impetuous  hurry  of  delusion.  Ther« 
are  a  thousand  abstract  truths  besides,  of  which  it  is  not  only 
useless  but  dangerous  to  parade  the  announcement,  because  there 
are  many  things  that,  although  they  may  in  pure  abstrac- 
tion be  true  to  the  intellect,  are  yet  false  as  applied  to  the  habits 
and  conduct  of  men  bound  together  in  society.  The  social  sys- 
tem is  necessarily  coijfxplex,  pomposed  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
partj?  all  bearing  upon  and  connected  with  each  other,  and  nice- 
ly adjusted  to  this  state  of  artful  combination.  There  is  no  ab- 
solute universal  unchanging  truth  for  the  guidance  of  society; 
its  duties  and  obligations,  the  objects  of  its  veneration  or  con- 
tempt,  are  all  necessarily  adapted  to  a  certain  system  on  which 
its  prosperity  and  even  its  being  is  poised. 

The  shallow  and  presumptuous  persons,  therefore,  who  dare  to 
shake  this  system,  upon  pretence  of  discovering  abstract  apeculs'- 
\\\e  truth,  can  claim  no  protection  frdm  the  laws  founded  upon 
that  system  which  they  labour  to  destroy.  The  public  policy  of 
the  state  cannot  be  required  to  nourish  in  the  bosom  of  the  land 
the  (elements  which  aim  at  its  destruction.  The  fundamental  insti- 
tutions, sacred  and  civil,  must  be'exempted  from  attack  or  ofence, 
and  the  pen  which  wantonly  assails  them  is  surely  felonions.  Tha 
champions  of  other  systems  must  seek  other  regions  for  their  fa- 
vourite experiment — the  fate  which  made  them  Britons  forbade 
them  to  be  anarchists  or  blasphemers.  The  abstract  question  as  to 
the  beauties  of  republicanism  and  the  pure  delights  offttheistic  de- 
fiance is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  those  whose  tastes  are  so  con- 
'  structed  as  to  relish  these  enjoyments,  must  be  contented,  in  a 
land  which  upholds  monarchy  and  professes  Christianity,  to  take 
their  pleasure  in  secrecy  and  solitude — ^but  they  must  not  dare 
to  lift  up  the  voice  of  "thfeir  own  individuail  nothingness  against 
the  omnipotence  of  the  nationd  will,  which  has  proiiounced  their 
creed  to  be  a  heresy  and  a  slander. 

We  have  heard  much  innocent  amazement  expressed  that 
the  tolerance  of  free  discussion'  should  be  predicated  of  the 
government  of  England  more  than  of  that  of  Turkey,  the  letter 
of  the  law  being  with  us  quite  as  stern  as  it  can  be  under  the 
most  avowed  tyranny.  The  common  law  of  the  land',  aa  an- 
nounced by  the  judges,  say  these  reasoners,  would  operate^  if  lite- 
rally acted  upon,  as  an  eternal  quietus  upon  all  political  publica- 
tion, save  that  which  might  be  laudably  employed  in  panegyric 
upon  the  existing  government,  be  it  the  most  atrocious  that  the 
imagination  can  figure.  Discussion  is  excluded  from  the  theory 
of  our  jurisprudence,  and  silence  is  imposed,  never  to  be  broken 
but  for  the  uses  of  servility  and  shame. 
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Such  persons  forget  that  the  laws  of  society  are  framed  for  its 
support,  not  for  its  destruction.  Their  own  occupation  has  been 
so  much  vcrsant  in  schemes  ol*  overthrow  and  change,  that  they 
seem  to  have  come  at  last  to  believe  that  there  is  no  virtue  but  in 
mutation.  You  cannot  have  laws  however  which  shall  justify  even 
an  incipient  movement,  a  mere  mental  preparation  for  ilieir  own 
subversion — which  shall  assume  that  the  fabric  of  which  they 
are  themselves  a  part,  is  crazy  and  rotten,  and  ought  ta  be  de- 
molished. Political  libel  must,  in  the  general  enunciation  of  the 
law,  either  be  universally  repressed  or  universally  encouraged. 
There  is  no  medium — no  line  which  can  be  prospectively  drawn 
ia  language,  even  by  the  most  expert  dialectician.  The  ca- 
melion  aspect  of  seditious  libels  is  notorious  \  nor  is  there  ^ny 
power  or.  accuracy  of  antecedent  definition  which  could  reach 
their  countless  and  ever-varying  hues.  The  rule,  in  older  to 
be  valid  at  all,  must  therefore  be  absolute  and  universal,  embrac- 
ing, under  the  generic  classification  of  libel,  all  that  points  in 
hostility  to  existmg  institutions,  leaving  it  to  practice,  and  to  the 
discrimination  of  those  who  administer  its  functions,  to  decide  up- 
on each  exception  as  it  shall  arise.  The  liberty  of  the  English  press 
resides,  where  alone  it  can  reside,  in  the  impartiality  of  juries, 
and  the  universal  recognition  by  governors  and  governed,  of 
the  right  of  fair  and  temperate  discussion,  as  an  essential  ele^ 
raent  of  the  liberal  greatness  of  the  commonweal.  The  vio- 
lence  of  despotic  persecution  will  thus  on  all  occasions  be  staved 
by  the  mighty  embankment  of  public  opinion— the  native  bul- 
wark, for  preser>ing  whatever  is  interesting  to  the  public  safety. 

There  is  one  evil,  however,  to  which  the  press  is  deeply,  and 
we  are  afraid  irremediably  liable— the  ordinary  safeguards  of  its 
freedom  are  apt,  in  extremities,  to  become  the  defence  of  its  licen- 
tiousness* The  purity  of  public  thinking,  and  the  rectitude  of 
the  national  will,  as  interposed  in  our  popular  administration 
of  criminal  justice,  are  invaluable  so  long  as  they  are  fairly 
sustained—- but  the  evil  is,  that  the  press,  which  needs,  their 
correction,  not  less  than  their  guarantee,  is  the  very  instru- 
ment of  their  falling  off  and  corruption.  Just  when  the  re- 
straint of  virtuous  resentment  is  most  required,  the  chance  is, 
that  the  seductive  toils  of  the  offenders  have  disarmed  it,  and 
that  the  flash  which  ought  to  wither  them  can  no  longer  be  elici- 
ted from  the  dim  and  drowsy  spirits  that  have  fed  upon  their 
pollutions*  The  masculine  sense  and  firm  impartiality  of  ju- 
ries must  be  proportioned  in  general  to  the  soundness  of  the 
great  popular  mass  out  of  which  they  are  drawn  ;  and  the  same 
breath  which  wafts  the  pestilence  of  disaffection  over  the  open 
surface  of  the  land,  will  leave  its  baneful  tinge  on  the  sanctuary 
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which  encloses  the  arbiters  of  the  libeller'*s  fate.  The  hope  on  the 
side  of  coercion  and  punishment  as  the  means  of  reformation  is 
therefore,  in  such  circumstances,  faint  indeed  ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  effective  remedy  must  be  sought  in  another  direction.  The 
vigorous  re-action  of  untainted  intellect  upon  the  pestilent  venders 
of  literary  poison  is  the  chief  stay  of  anation^s  purity  in  these  ex- 
treme circumstances.  If  truth,  sustained  by  talent,  arid  cherish- 
ed by  power,  be  not  more  than  a  match  for  the  evil  arrayed 
against  it,  and  fail  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  wickedness,  the  game  is 
surely  up,  and  a  corrupted  nation  must  wait  in  shame  the  ven- 
geance which  its  offence  will  work  out  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

There  unhappily  exists  in  this  country  a  considerable  class  of 
persons,  devoted  by  the  choice  of  a  vain  ambition  to  the  drudge- 
ry of  literature,  and  occupying  its  lowest  walks  and  darkest  re- 
cesses, whom  cupidity  or  inalice  has  armed  with  the  most  impla^ 
cable  fury  against  the  institutions  of  their  country.  They  are 
the  forlorn  hope  of  revolution,  and  with  their  insensate  gab- 
ble stun  the  native  quiescence  of  the  industrious  classes  into 
a  sort  of  compulsory  disaffection.  The  gang  is  more  pro- 
foundly organized  than  a  passing  and  contemptuous  observer 
might  imagine ;  and  the  hope  of  immediate  profit  arid  future 
plunder,  bestows  upon  them  an  indefatigable  animation  which 
may  in  time  work  the  humblest  and  wickedest  cause  into  notorie- 
ty. No  doubt  their  tenets  are  deeply  revolting  to  all  that  is  ra- 
tional or  sound  in  the  country  ;  and  if  their  destiny  weretput  to 
the  vote  even  now  that  they  have  been  permitted  so  long  to  tam- 
per with  human  weakness,  we  cannot  question  the  result.  They 
would  be  instantly  quelled  by  an  indignant  overwhelming  majo- 
rity,— but  still,  such  is  the  debasement  of  the  public  mind  in  its 
ruder  elements,  they  would  have  many  to  urge  a  sullen  reclama- 
tion against  the  severity  of  their  fate.  They  have  already,  we 
kte  afraid,  made  their  firm  and  conclusive  lodgment  in  some  of 
the  largest  cpmpartmcnts  of  the  social  edifice,  and,  while  the 
rabble  honour  theYn  as  their  protectors,  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands,  who,  from  a  weak  and  gossipping  curiosity,  seek  to 
pierce  their  dark  secrets,  and  expend  upon  their  profligacy,  the 
aliment  of  patronage  and  encouragement. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  the  best  things  are  the  most  subject 
to  abuse ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  that  all  perversions  are  danger- 
ous in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  power  which  is  corrupted 
into  depravity.  The  cure  of  such  ills  is  arduous  in  no  common 
degree,  and  demands  a  deep  penetration  of  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  a  great  delicacy  of  tact  in  its  treatment.  Fear 
will  often  palsy  the  healing  hand  which  is  to  root  out  a  cancer 
from  one  of  the  noblest  organs  of  life,  e^nd  the  saving  energy 
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wb&^h  would  have  approached  initrepidly  to  the'  relief  of  some 
puny  limb,  shrinks  in  despair  from  the  region  of  the  heart. 
The  malady,  in  proportion  as  it  is  fatal,  is  often  suffered  to  rage 
with  unresisted  progression,— -and  the  awful  interests  depending 
upon  its  issue,  so  far  from  inviting,  repel  from  every  attempt 
to  arrest  its  ravages. 

The  press  is  indeed  the  mightiest  en^ne  by  which  the  social 
system  is  stimulated.  The  mreot  power  of  government  over 
the  national  mind  is  limited,  and  deplorably  imperfect;  the 
busde,  pageantry,  and  even  the  honest  hearty  assiduity  of  greater 
wit  than  has  ever  yet  been  summoned  to  the  presidmg  care  of 
nations,  is  feeble  in  its  influence  upon  the  interior  structure  and 
latent  gathering  energies  of  the  popular  spirit.  The  action  of 
government  is  superficial  and  external, — propelling  or  retarding 
the  entire  mass,  and  wielding  the  materiel  of  nations, — ^but  the 
inner  spirit  is  changed  by  causes  which  it  can  very  faintly  con- 
tronl.  The  reciprocal  action  of  mind  upon  mmd  is  indeed 
alow,  but  it  is  reustless,— and  the  most  potent  governing  influence, 
be  it  free  or  tyrannical,  has  no  direct  cognisance  of  this  subtle 
and  shaded  energy,  destined  in  the  issue  to  fashion  the  character, 
and  to  shape  the  course  of  states.  It  is  this  silent  operation  of 
mind  upon  mind  that  will  in  future  work  all  the  miracles  of  hu- 
man poucy,  leaving  it  to  the  vulgar  instrumentality  of  government 
to  effect  its  grosser,  every  day  results.  The  power  of  human 
intellect  upon  human  destiny  is  acquiring  daily  accessions  of 
strength ;  and  instead  of  a  dark  impalpable  neglected  energ}^,  al- 
ready advances  in  surpassing  dignity  of  influence,  to  grasp  the 
collected  will  of  nations. 

.  The  history  and  present  state  of  the  press,  afford  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  vulgar  fallacy  which,  in  political  matters,  states 
general  premises,  and  draws  abstract  conclusions,  imagining 
that  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  may  safely  be  excluded  in 
the  free  universality  of  political  discussion.  It  is  centuries  now 
ance  this  memorable  discovery  bound  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  easy  communication.  The  sovereign  charm  for  the  dissi- 
pation of  ignorance  and  slavery  was  vouchsafed  to  an  age 
scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism,  — when  there  was  the  amplest 
scope,  and  it  might  seem  the  most  imperious  demand  for  its 
instant  administration.  Europe  then  lay  dislocated  in  vast 
fragments  by  ignorance,  and  chilled  in  every  limb  by  despotism ; 
no  commerce,  nor  mutual  intelligence  to  unite ;  no  settled  sys- 
tem of  international  law,  to  regmate  an  intercourse  which  was 
then  chiefly  confined  to  the  interchange  of  reciprocal  spoliation. 
Age  rolled  on  after  age,  during  vtrhich  this  engine  of  universal 
light  and  freedom  was  wielded  by  hands  feeble  for  realizing  its 
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diffusive  power ;  with  them  it  retained  the  dignity  and  the 
ijeglept  ot-  a  mystery.  The  press  can  scarcely  be  said  ta  have, 
in  any  conspicuous  degree,  wrought  the  political  changes  which 
preceded  the  close  of  the  last  century— for  if  the  Reformatioii 
s.upplanted,  over  a  fair  pprtion  of  the  Christian  world,  the.  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny  of  Rome,  changes  no  less  important  had  been, 
wrought  before  the  press  was  known.  If  we  admit  that  the 
influence  of  the  press  cannot  have  been  immaterial,  even  where 
it  was  least  perceptible ;  and  that  neglected,  or  in  fetters,  it 
still  offered  a  silent  contribution  to  general  intelligence;  it 
must  be  allowed  also  that  this  influence  was  necessarily,  partial, 
glancing  with  scattered  light  upon  the  prominent  parts  of  sop 
ciety,  but  long  utterly  ineffective  to  pierce  with  liberal  effuU 
gence  its  deep  and  frozen  retreats. 

It  is  a  pitiful  sophism,  however,  to  contend^  that  because  this 
great  power  has  hitherto  subsisted  in  meekness,  accelerating  the 
inarch  of  truth,  and  expaitding  the  mind  without  poisoning  the 
be&rt,  the  same  course  of  silent  and  invaluable  usefulness  is  to  be 
anticipated  for  the  future.  Government,  religion,  order,  have  been 
hitherto  purified  by  the  energy  of  the  press;  the  newly  created 
power  took  its  easy  and  natural  station  with  the  other  existing  re- 
sources for  the  safeguard  of  society,  and  the  promotion  of  human 
welfare.     The  project  of  turning  this  engine  to  other  uses  was 
reserved  for  a  different  period.     The  first  worl^  of  the  press 
was  the  resurrection  of  me  -buried  wisdom  of  antiquity;  the 
first  indefatigable  agents  of  renovated  lore  maintained   their 
unobtrusive  course  through  the  ravines  of  verbal  criticism  and  . 
plodding  etymology,  without  offence  to  the  men  of  the  world. 
A  more  expanded  course  .was  soon  opened  to  the  contempla- 
tive spirit  of  man  ;  but  still  they  were  but  a  select  few  who  had* 
even  a  glimpse  of  this  mightv.  vista,  and  all  that  th^y  could 
spy  was  registered  but  for  tfie  solitary  enjoyment  of  a  pri- 
Tifeged  class»  who  never  thought  of  it  practically  even  for  tbem-> 
selves,  and  could  not  have  anticipated  a  period  when  the  multi- 
tilde  was  to  rush  in  for  the  sake,  not  of  mere  curiositv,  but  of* 
resolute  experiment.     The  press  has  hitherto  subsisted  without 
considerable  danger  to  society,  from  the  very  general  insensibility 
to  its  provocatives;  the  semi-barbarism  which  has  hitherto  made  the 
mass  of  the  people  stupid,  lethargic,  and  untractable,  has  blunted 
the  edge  of  an  instrument,  which  can  never  descend  upon  their 
excited  sensibilities  without  producing  some  mco'al.  convulsion. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  the  press  has  ever  been  an  object  oi*  the 

jealousy  of  power.  There  have  been  in  our  own  island  Star-Cham^ 

bers  and  other  odious  and  arbitrary  courts  to  punish  the  offence 

litical  libel  before  the  crime  could  well  be  committed.  In  t^ie 
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age  both  of  the  First  and  Second  Charles,  the  stirring  spirit  of 
freedom,  couched  in  the  libels  of  hterature,  must  have  solicited 
an  entrance  in  vain  to  the  unbroken  clay  which  it  was  intended 
to  stimulate ;  and  of  all  the  terrors  which  beset  the  crazed  des- 
piDtism  of  these  days,  that  which  sprung  from  the  menaced  em- 
pire of  letters  was  surely  the  most  preposterous.  The  ^ound- 
less  terrors  of  tyranny,  however,  without  breaking  its  own' 
inevitable  fall,  have  only,  in  this  instance,  left  a  reproach  to 
be  wickedly  transferred  to  the  guardianship  of  legitimate  pow- 
er, which  in  far  other  circumstances  is  summoned  to  anxiety  and 
resolution.  But  the  multitude,  and  those  who  practise  on  its  le- 
vity, take  no  heed  of  times  and  circumstances ;  and  because  for-- 
gotten  tyrants  have  been  alarmed  by  the  very  footfall  of  free- 
dom, think  it  a  shame  to  the  lawful  guardians  of  the  state  that 
they  direct  their  watchful  glance  upon  the  visible  array  of  sedi- 
tion. '"  While  the  national  intellect  reposed  in  primitive  slumber, 
th^  orgies'that  were  peiformed  around  and  above  it  had  little  in-' 
terestaad  no  consequences— but  now  that  it  has  been  awakened 
to  vivacity  t^nd  excitement,  the  power  that  acts  upon  it  is  indeed 
an  object  of  i^arful  interest. 

The  specioils  pretext  by  which  even  the  most  enormous  abus- 
es of  the  preas  Wve  been  covered,  is  the  unmingled  benefit  of  dis- 
•cussion,  the  uncompensated  charm  of  intellectual  light.  And 
we  are  thtts^'equired,  under  all'  the  imprecations  which  in- 
genious fervour  can  reduce  to  syllabic  eflScacy,  to  promote  those 
collisions,  which  are  the  only  source  of  the  luminous  sparks  that 
enliven  existence,  and  to  protect,  with  impartial  hand,  the  con- 
flicts of  error  with  truth,  under  the  proffered  assurance  that  the 
phantom  mpst  quickly  succumb  beneath  the  arm  of  its  appointed 
dje^troyer, 

But  the  general  spread  of  truth  is  not  always  the  effect  of  the 
warfare  in  which  it  is  often  abruptly  committed.  The  vigour 
and  prowess  of  the  combatants  may  not  be  equal-^the  stimulat- 
ing cheer  of  the  bystanders  may  not  be  honestly  or  impartially 
bestowed.  The  obscure  war  of  the  elements  of  right  and  wrong 
is  not  always  well  appreciated  in  its  results.  The  power  of  rea- 
son falls  in  sonorous  bluntness  upon  the  pestilent  growth  of 
genius;  the  sharp  and  sudden  inroads  of  wit  will  neutralize 
or  level  the  castellated  defences  of  the  most  orthodox  ratioci-' 
nation.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  truth  being  always  secure  in 
those  rencontres  in  which  impassioned  wickedness,  and  inspired 
profligacy,  and  all  the  piled  and  sweeping  artillery  of  error  and 
darkness  are  put  in  play  for  her  overthrow.  The  day  may  come, 
Xko  doubt,  when  her  own  inborn  vigour  shall  enable  her  to  lift  her 
^ead  from  beneath  a  heap  of  ruins — but  it  may  come  too  late  for 
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human  salvation,  like  th^  fulfilment  of  a  despised  prophec;^  wbra 
the  cup  of  offence  has  been  scornfully  filled  to  the  bnm,  and  the 
unconscious  victims  wait  in  laughing  madness  the  stroke  of  fate. 

But  another,  and  yet  more  inconsiderate  sophism  is  involved  in 
this  argiunent  for  the  unstinted  latitude  of  discussion— that  all 
truth  must,  of  necessity,  be  salutary  in  its  propagation  through* 
out  the  entire  circle  of  rational  being.  The  dightest  insight 
into  the  structure  of  the  human  heart  must  give  the  lie  to  this 
rash  position  ;  the  most  graceful  forms  and  most  sacred  usages 
of  society  attest  its  folly.  Man,  in  his  highest  state  of  mental 
exaltation,  is  far  indeea  from  being  pure  intellect ;  his  passions 
and  grosser  sensualities  form  the  very  basis  of  bis  nature,  and 
mingle  largely  with  his  proudest  thoughts.  The  world  is  framed, 
not  only  tox  oispassionate  and  intellectual,  but  inflamed  physical 
man,«-*pregnant  with  secrets  calculated  to  stir  his  slumliering 
appetites,  and  full  oil  chances  that  may  seduce  to  evil  the  wan- 
dering impulses  of  his  heart  The  shy  and  retiring  carriage  of 
nature,  as  she  makes  the  reluctant  revelations  of  her  mysteries  to 
the  chosen  few  that  trace  her  course  in  the  emulation  of  pure  in- 
telligence, shews  that  it  was  not  her  design  to  be  unrobed  to  the 
vulgar  gaze ;  and  that  a  preparatory  purification  of  heart  and 
spirit  is  required  by  Providei^ce  to  the  safe  approach  towards  that 
hidden  shrine  where  the  majesty  of  truth  is  albwed  to  be  wor- 
shipped. The  worJd,  in  its  vulgar  ordinary  being,  is  far  more 
the  region  of  imagination  than  of  pure  intellect, — with  the  tights 
and  shadows  fantastically  blended  to  soothe  the  feeble  sense, 
which  would  be  quenched  in  anguish  before  the  unsufferable 
light  of  truth. 

The  essence  of  the  evil  system  of  which  we  at  present  complain 
as  polluting  our  people,  is  to  vulgarize  Voltaire,  and  Rous- 
seau, and  Paine,— if,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  that  operation  can  be 
performed,  eyen  by  the  industrious  swtyms  of  Grub  Street,— and 
to  cast  down  before  the  populace  that  mass  of  poison  which  has 
hitherto  been  rejected  by  the  more  respecteble  cksses  at  least 
in  this  country.  They  seek  to  wean  the  i^rit  of  the  people fk>m 
its  accustomed  attachment  to  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  to 
Cast  it  loose  and  wandering  upon  the  ribald  propensities  which 
alone  their  system  is  capable  of  propagating.-— The  sober  and 
con»derate  spirit  of  the  untainted  citizen  looks  to  its  own  sphere 
as  that  q£  exertion  and  enjoyment,  and  glances  with  respectful 
homage  on  that  which  overtops  it, — while  it  bends  in  submissive 
and  grateful  reverence  with  aU  that  boasts  worldly  exaltation 
towards  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  reli^on.  Such  are  the 
deep  and  substantial  sentiments  by  means  of  which  our  land  has 
flourished  in  all- that  craves  the  homage  of  humanity,  and  from 
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its  sheltered  seclusion  cast  the  gkams  of  truth  and  wisdom  over 
the  Slackest  regions  of  Europe.  But  these  indigenous  pro- 
ducts of  the  British  soil  are  now,  it  seems,  to  be  rooted  up,  and 
fiome  gaudy  poisoned  exotic  to  be  substituted  in  their  plade^ 
The  national  mind  is  to  be  libelled  and  its  ifiative  incapacity  of 
speculation  proved  by  the  presentment  to  it  of  morc^  dts-- 
coveries  which  had  so  long  escaped  its  plodding  rusticity; 
the  national  manners  are  to  be  innovated  upon  as  a  crude  ex- 
ception to -the  universal  standard  of  rebel  and  atheistic  civiliza- 
tion. The  vilest  caitiffs  of  the  land  are  to  become  our  instruc- 
tors in  morality  and  poUtics,  and  the  majestic  spirit  of  Britain 
is  to  be  re-modelled  by  a  class  of  artists  elicited  from  somie  pesti-- 
lent  exhalation  of  the  veriest  dregs  of  society. 
.  It  is  very  clear  that  this  will  not  and  cannot  do,— and  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  cdn  never,  in  sound  reason,  embrace* 
the  temerity  of  those  sorry  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.<^— >It 
were  a-loathsome  task  to  mention  their  naihes,  or  to  recite  theii^ 
atrocities-— but  some  brief  notice  of  the  most  conspicuous^ 
among  them'  may  not  be  unimportant  to  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  argument  which  we  now  maintain. — ^There  is  Cobbet,  the 
most  exqui^te  iuim^.  of  faction  that  the  distempers  dP  our  times 
have  produced,-uaman  not  oidy  of  various  but  universal  achieve- 
ment in  all  that  is  politically  basQ,-^the  most  perfect  unblush- 
ing example  of  tergiversation  any  where'to  be  found.  This  worthy 
would,  no  donbt,  be  heartily  entertained  ^rith  us  were  we  to 
take  the  trouble,  as  some  of  our  contemporaries  have  done  be- 
fore, to  point  ottt  his  contradictions,  (^  to  trace  his  eternal  wheel- 
ings, till  he  fairly  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  radicalism,  from 
which  his  escape  is  now  of  course  impossible. — Look  again  to 
the  petulant  cockneyism  of  that  paltry  Examiner,  who,  with  his 
characteristic  mincing  sort  of  step,  dares  to  tread  upon  and  id 
profane  the  sacred  ground  of  Engli&ii  morals  and  piety.  No%  a 
week  elapses  in  which  these  creatures  do  not  send  forth  wme 
of  their  pitiful  insults  on  all  that  ought  to^  be  dearest  td  the 
national  spirit,  and  solicit  the  odious  gains  of  venality,  by  scatter- 
ing  their  shame  over  the  bosom  of  the  country!  The  insidions 
approaches  made  by  the  last  mentioned  of  this  tribe,  as  he  ad- 
vances in  the  foppery  of  taste  and  feeling,  are  even  more  deeply 
(tensive  than  the  straightforward  un^rinking  blackguardism  of 
Cobbet  himself,  who  manfully  scorns  the  thin  and  battered  mask 
worn  by  the  poet,— shall  we  call  him,— of  Rimini.— Then  there 
are  Wooler  and  Hone  let  loose  upon  the  morals  of  their  country 
by  the  error  of  their  jurors, — ^the  one  burning  with  the  fires  Of  the 
most  savage  republicanism,-*-the  other  making  the  pencil  and  the 
press  alike  subservient  to  the  ribald  mockery  of  all  that  is  high  and 
sacred  in  the  land,  and  prospering  in  the  undescribable  infamy 
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by  which  he  works  as  with  a  charm  upon  a  maddened  populace. 
Nor  must  the  virtuous  Carlisle,  that  accomplished  instructor 
of  his»age  and  country,  who  dared  upon  his  trial  to  heap  insults 
on  the  Scriptures,  in  a  dialect  which  must  fortunately  have 
been  unintelligible  to  his  auditors,  until  it  had  passed  through 
the  officious  translations  \pi  the  public  press,-?— be  forgotten  in 
this  brief  and  most  imperfect  notice  of  the  baseness  which,  under 
the  shelter  of  a  misinterpreted  freedom,  has  been  at  work  too 
long  to  corrupt  the  national  heart,  and  blast  it  to  its  inmost  core. 
Goerciony  after  all,  however,  is  not  the  best  mode  of  putting  down 
this  nuisance ;  and  it  is  plainly  in  the  present  time,  inadequate  to  the 
object  proposed  by  it.  There  is  a  great  and  liberal  jealousy  abroad 
on  this  subject,  not  confined  to  tho^  who  have  sucked  in  the  proffer* 
^  poison,  and  thus  renounced  the  neutrality  of  fm  judgment,  but 
extended  over  the  whole  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  land,  which 
must  make  any  scheme  of  despotic  abridgment  of  free  discussion, 
not  only  abortive,  but  eminently  prejudicial.  It  would  league 
upon  the  single  ground  of  generosity,  with  the  felon  polluters  of 
the  public  mined,  those  who,  on  every  other  principle,  detest 
their  praoticea,  and  loathe  their  alliance.  The  true  secret  of 
effective  resistance  is  to  be  found  in  the  keen  and  close  intellectual 
array  of  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  ah  eternal  war- 
fare with  this  base  system,  and  who  are  prepared,  in  every  shape, 
to  encounter .  the  hazard  and  the  obloquy  of  the  adventure. 
There  must  no  longer  be  any  symptom  of  supineness  among 
the  lovers  of  moral  truth  and  of  social  order ;  but  a  rapid  si^ 
mjultaneous  and  embodied  rush  towards  the  breach  which  the 
6Qeiny,ha8  been  permitted  to  open  in  coward  security ;  and  so 
far  as  the  vigour  of  genius,  and  the  force  of  argument,  and  the 
sharpness  of  merited  satire  will  go,  the  assailants  must  be  prompt* 
ly  and  decisively  repelled,-^while  it  will  be  the  imperative  duty 
of  jthose  whom  neither  talent  nor  inclination  lead  to  take  an  im* 
mediate  part  in  the  conflict,  to  abet,  by  all  the  means  in  th^ 
power,  this  most  hallowed  warfare,  and  to  succour,  at  all  points, 
the  champions  of  the  constitution  and  the  honour  of  their  native 
i&Qd«  It  gives  bs  sincere  pleasure  to  observe  that  this  view  of 
the  matter  baa  been  taken  by  a  respectable  association  in  the 
metropolis,  which  has  set  an  example  of  watchfulness  and  ala- 
qrity  that,  we  trust,  will  soon  be  followed  throughout  every  dis^ 
tjrict  of  the  country  ;  and  we  have  oiily  to  express  our  firm  re- 
liance that,  if  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  religion  shall  thus  gene^ 
valiy  shew  itself  in  the  fortitude  which  belongs  to  it,  and  bring 
Qut  into  light  and  vigour  its  slumbering  powers,  the  squalid 
skulking  bands  of  impiety  and  rebellion  will  soon  be  forced  to 
re-enter  their  native  caverns ;  and  the  country  will  speedily  re^s 
^m^  )t3  wonted  aspect  of  decorum  and  pf  peaqe. 
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Walkingame's  Tutor's  Assistant,  with  numerous  improvements,  'and 
Tables  of  the  most  valuable  description.  To  which  are  added  an  A«^ndix 
on  Duodecimals,  and  1000  ingenious  ^tiestiens,  for  the  exerslse  ofltne  Sti:^ 
dent  A  new  Edition.  By  &e  Rev.  Thomas  Smithy  of  St^  John's  College, 
Cambridge.    Price  2s.   bound. 

HISTORY. 

A  General  History  of  the  House  of  Guelph,  or  Royal  Famillyttf' Great 
Britain.    By  Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  M.  D.  one  vol.    4lo*  <  j63'10s.  'bdi.    * 

Rome,  in  the  Nineteenth  Centiuy ;  containing  a  Completo-Aoeoun^  of  the 
Ruins  of  the  Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the  J^iddle  A^es,  apd  tiie 
Monuments  of  Modem  Times.  With  Remarks  on  the  Fine  Arts,  on' the 
State  of  Society,  and  on  the  ReKgious  Ceremonies,  Mannei^,  ^ahft  Cristotns 
of  the  Modem  Romans.  In  a  series  of  Letters,  n^rittfcn  4Maiti^^mAdtnee 
at  Rome,  in  the  years  1817  and  1818.    3  vols*    Post  6va   £%.  Itu   bci«n^ 

MISCEL];.AN£OUS« 

Histoire  de  la  Sectedes  Amis.  Par  Madame  Adele  Du  Thou.  I2mq.  bids.  5s. 

Hogg's  highly  approved  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Auricula,  Pihk, 
Carnation,  l\dip.  Ranunculus,  &c.  8vo.  price '5s.  6d.  k    ». 

Twelve  Plates  of  Birds,  designed  fbt  iheuses'of  the  Attist^  the  fCo^kim^ 
seur,  and  the  Naturalist ;  and  isitenied  for  rewards  ii»  our  Publip  Schools, 
the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious,  and  for  Furniture  Prints.    Demy  folio^    5st 
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An  Essay  on  Conversatioii.  By  a  Member  of  the  Inn»  Temple^  and  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Historic  Prologues;  or^  Characters  and  Events^  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
Death  of  George  III.  with  notes.  By  the  Rev.  John  Davies^  A.M.  of  St 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford. 

A  Little  Book  of  Maps,  to  be  refored  to  when  my  Faliier  or  Mother 
talks  with  me  about  Greography,  in  two  parts,  coloured.  Contsuning  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  United  Kingdom,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  NorSi 
and  South  America.    Rrice  Is.  6d.  each  part 

The  Infant's  progress  from  the  Valley  of  Destruction  to  Everlastii^  Glory. 
3y  Mrs.  Sherwood.    iSmo.    ^s.    boards. 

The  Scrap  Book ;  containing  a  Collection  of  Amusing  and  Striking  Pieces 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  chiefly  selected  from  the  standard  and  floating  Literature 
of  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years — together  with  an  Introduction,  and  oc- 
casional Notes  and  Contributions.  By  John  M'Diarmid,  author  of  tiiie  Life 
of  William  Cowper.     In  one  vol.    12mo.     7s.  6d.   boards. 

Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Abeona,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
S5th  November,  1820,  when  One  Hundred  and  Twelve  individuals  perish- 
ed*  fCompiled  by  some  of  the  Survivors.     Is.  8vo.  stitched. 

The  Investigator,  No.  3.     6s. 

Retroepective  Review,  No.  5.    5s. 

Portraits  ofBritish Poets,  Parte. Royal 8vo.  12s.4to.  16s. 6d.  Proofs,£1.4«^ 

Illustrations  of  Hudibras,  Part  10.     8vo.  8s.    Proofs,  12s. 

The  Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Sublimities  of  Nature.  With  occasions} 
Remarks  on  the  Laws,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  various  Nations.  With 
Notes,  Commentaries,  and  Illustrations.  By  Charles  Bucke,  Esq.  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  Mountain  Bard.  By  James  Hogg.  3d  edition,  greatly  enlarged ; 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author's  Life,  written  by  himself,  ISmo.  10s.  6d. 

LAW. 

Part  1st,  of  a  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  by  way  of  Question  and 
Answer,  in  the  order  of  Mr.  Erskine,  chiefly  adapted  to  the  use  of  Gentler 
men  on.  the  eye  of  trial  as  Advocates,  Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  Solicitors  or 
Agents,  whether  before  the  Supreme  or  inferior  Courts.    8vo.  5s. 

A  IKssertation  upon  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  Cases  of  Ju- 
dicature.   Bv  Professor  Christian.     Second  Edition.    With  Observations 
upon  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  the  Queen.    5s. 
.    An  Essay  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Abstracts  of  Title.    By  Richard 
Preston,  Barrister  at  Law;  in 3  vols,  royal  8 vo.  £S  15s. 

NOVELS. 

Warbeck  of  Wolfstein.  By  Miss  Holford,  Author  of  Wallace,  &c.  in 
3  vols.  12mp.  £1  4s. 

Society  and  Solitude,  a  Novel,  by  James  Hool,  Esq.  in  3  vols.  12mo.  15s. 
boards. 

Favourite  of  Nature,  a  Novel.    3  vols.  12mo. 

The  Liffe  of  a  Boy,  a  Tale.    2  vols.  12mo. 
.    The  Legend  of  Argyle,  a  Novel.    3  vols.  12mo. 

.     POLXTJCSAND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Phylax,  or  an  Appeal  to  the  Legal  Guardians  of  the  Constitution.   Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  on  certain  chaises  advanced  by 
his  Lordship  in  his  Speech  at  the  late  County  Meeting  in  Northumberland, 
against  the  Clergy  of  the  County  of  Durham.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Phillpots, 
M. A.  Rector  of  Stanhope,  in  the  County  of  Durham.    .8vo.  2s. 

The  .Speech  of  the  Bight  ^on.  the  £ar|  of  Liverpool,  in  the  House  of 
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Lords^  on  Friday  3d,  and  Saturday  4tfa  November^  1820,  on  tbe  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.    4th  edition.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Speech  of  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  Wednesday,  November  1st,  1820,  on  the  Second  Beading  of  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Queen's  Answers  to  various  Addresses  presaited  to 
her ;  together  with  her  Miyesty's  Extraordinary  Letter  to  the  King,  and  an 
Introduction  ;  and  illustrations  of  their  tendency.    Fourth  edition.  Ss.  6dL 

A  Letter  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  the  Liturgy  and 
the  Queen's  Allowance.    By  W.  Sams. 

An  Analysis  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Joyoe. 
New  edition.    12mo. 

SCIEKCE. 

Lectures  on  Painting,  delived  at  the  Royal  Academy,  with  Additional 
Observations  and  Notes,  by  Henry  Fuseli,  P.P.  with  portrait  and  engrav- 
ings, ;£1 16s.     4to.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

Nuptifie  8acr»,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Marria^ 
and  Divorce,  addressed  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  First  published  m 
11)01,  and  now  reprinted  by  desire.    6vo.    (Ss.  .6d. 

Anti-Radicalism ;  grounded  on  a  Sermon  of  the  very  pious  and  deeply 
learned  Bishop  An^ews,  modernised  and  addressed  to  the  People.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Journal  of  the  Visit  of  her  Migesty  the  Queen  to  Tunis,  Greece,  aild 
Palestine.    By  Louise  Demont.    8vo.    38. 

Recollections  of  a  Classical  Tour,  made  during  the  v^ars  1818  and  1819, 
in  di^erent  parts  of  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy.  By  P.  £.  Laurent,  Esq. 
Professor  and  Teacher  of  Languages  at  Oxford.    With  costumes.    4to. 
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JVorJcs  in  the  Press,  or  Preparing Jiyr  Ptiblicatian. 

The  Universe,  a  Poem.    By  the  Rev.  R.  Maturin,  author  of  "  Bertram.*' 

In  the  press,  a  Tour  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  year^l818.  By  the  Honourable  R.  K.  Craven.  In  4to,  widi 
plates. 

The  Rev.  T.  Smith  of  St.  John*s  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  has  in  the  press  a 
new  edition  of  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  with  copious  notes,  and  all  the 
quantities  and  accents.  To  be  printed  and  stereotyped  on  fine  paper  ;  price 
2s.  bound.    This  edition  may  be  expected  immediately. 

L.  Towne  has  in  the  press,  and  speedily  will  publish,  the  Farmer 
and  Grazier's  Guide ;  containing  a  collection  of  valuable  Recipes,  for  the 
most  common  and  fotal  disorders  to  which  Horses,  Honied  Cattle,  and 
Sheep,  are  subject,  both  tried  and  approved  of  by  the  greatest  farmers  in 
the  land. 
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Mr.  J.  Williams  is  preparing  for  ihe  i»ess  a  new  edition  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaricfi,  with  annotations  and  corrections  of  the  learned  judge's  errors 
and  mistatements^  as  also  of  those  of  his  less  gifted  editors.  This  edition 
will  contain  the  author's  last  corrections^  together  with  the  celehrated  pas- 
sages on  the  liberty  of  the  subject^  which  have  been  expunged  from  all  the 
^tions  pulduhed  of  this  vahiable  work^  except  the  first. 

In  the  press^  an  Itinerary  of  ihe  Rhone^  induding  part  of  the  Southern 
Coast  of  Finance.    By  John  Hughes^  Esq.  A.  M.  of  Oriel  ©oU^e,  Oxford. 

Shordy  will  be  ready^  an  Attempt  to  Analyse  the  Automaton  Chess 
Player  of  M.  de  Kempeleu^  with  an  easy  method  of  imitating  the  moye- 
znents  of  that  celebrated  figure ;  illustrated  by  plates^  and  accompanied  by 
a  copious  collection  of  the  Knight's  moves  over  the  Chess  Board. 

Captain  Batty's  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Al- 
lied Army  under  the  Duke  of  ^Wellington,  from  the  paawge  of  UieBidassoa, 
in  1813,  to  the  end  of  the  war  1814.  Illustrated  by  a  plan  of  the  Theatre 
of  War,  and  twenty  Views  of  the  Scenery  in  the  Pyrer.ses  and  South  of 
France.    Drawn  and  etched  by  Captain  Batty. 

An  Afieptioiiate  Address  to  those  Dissenters  from  the  Communion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  agree  with  her  in  the  leading  Doctrines  of  Chils- 
tianity.  By  Samuel  Wix,  A.  M.  F.  R.  and  A.  S.  Price  ed.  or  5s.  per 
dozen.  '         ' 

In  March  or  April  will  be  published.  Sit  Ronald,  and  other  Poems; 

Brent  Knoll,  2d  edition,  one  vol.  8vo.  will  soon  appear. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Brian  Walton,. D.p* 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  editor  of  the  London  Poly^ot  Bible  ;  with" notices 
of  his  Coadjutors  in  that  illustrious  work  ;  of  the  cultivation  of '(Mentid 
Leamimg  in  diis  Country, preceding  and  during  their  time;  and  e^  tite  Bu« 
thorised  Engli&h  version  of  the  BiUe ;  to  a  projected  revision  pf  which  Dr. 
Walton  and  some  of  his  assistants  in  the  Pohrglot  were  appointed*  To  whifb .  ■ 
is  added.  Dr.  Walton's  own  Vindication  of  the  London  Polyglot.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  John  Todd,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Mkjesty, 
and  Rector  of  Settrington,  County  of  York.  .         . 

The  Works  of  John  Home,  Esq.  author  of  Douglas,  with  an.aocoiint*of 
his  life  and  writings.    By  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.    3  vojs.  Svou 

Dr.  J.  M.  Good  has  in  the  press,  in  four  octavo  volumes,  the  Study  of 
Medicine,  comprising  its  physiology,  pathology,  and  practice. 

Otto  Von  Kotzebue's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World,4n  the  Rmk 
nan  ship  Revric,  is  translating  for  the  press.  » 

Mr.  John  Dunkin  is  preparing  the  Ilistory  and  Antiquities  of  seyei^  Pa** 
rishes  in  the  Hundreds  of  Bullington  and  Ploughley,  Oxfordshire^  illustrat- 
ed by  numerous  engravings, 

Bdwin  Atherston,  Esq.  will  soon  publish  the  Last  Days  of  Hercdianeuni, 
and  Abrates  and  Panthea,  in  foolscap  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Boys,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  a  volume  of 
Sermons  in  the  press. 

John  Dalzel,  Esq.  will  soon  publish  the  Substance  of  the  Lectures  on  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  and  on  the  Revmd  of  Greek  Learning  in  Europe,  delivered?'' 
by  the  late  Professor  Dalzol  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  J    • 

A  JBfiographical  Wor)^  of  3000  living  Men  of  all  countries,  with,  neurit 
300  engraved  portraits^  is  printing  in  a  size  corresponding  with  Del^retsi, 
Peerage. 

Dr.  Aiken  will  soon  publish  an  Abridgment  of  his  Annals  of  th^  Reign  pf 
Geoige  IXX.  in  duodecimo^  for  the  uae  of  schools. 
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A&Ti  h-^tleber  die  Gefahren  toelchs  DetUsehtand  hedrohen  und 
die  Mittel  ihnen  mU  OlUck  zu^  begegnen.  (On  the  Dcmgers 
which  threaten  Germa/nt/y  afid  the  Meam  of  treating  them 
success/WJy.)  By  G«  Sabtoeius.  Dietericfas,  Gottingen* 
18S0.    Pp.498. 

At  £  mean  at  present,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Sartorius,  to 
tesume  the  subject  of  the  political  state  of  Grermany,  on  which, 
in  bur  number  for  January,  we  off^ed  some  observations.    This 
gentleman  is  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  it  in  the 
whole.of  Germany*    He  translated,  in  very  early  life,  and  before 
they  were  otherwise  known  on  the  Continent^  some  of  the  Works  of 
Acmm  Smith,  and  he  has  ever  since  been  a  suc^ssful  cultivator  of 
the  favourite  science  of  our  distitiguished  counti^yman.   History  is 
indebted  to  him  for  a  work  of  considerable  value  on  the  Hanseatic 
League^  and  he  is  the  author  of  some  estimable  productions  on 
finance  and  statistics*     The  opinions  of  such  a  man  on  the  pre- 
sent coftdit^n  of  Germany  must  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  at- 
tention :  and  they  are  here  delivered  with  great  calmness^  tern* 
perances  and  impartiality.     Neither  an  enthuaast  nor  a  mystic, 
his  book  wants,  all  that  excitement,  which,  by  dealing  in  plots^ 
coni^iracies,  and  secret  societies,  forms  the  charm  of  so  many 
of  the  works  of  his  countrymen^     We  could  have  wished  that 
.fiome  of  the  remarks  had  been  more  fully  explained,  and  that 
the  matter  had  been  comprised  in  narrower  limits.     But  the 
book  ts  intended  for  Germans,  and  the  alljumons  which  we  find 
it  difficult  to  comprehend  are  by  them  readily  understood.     To 
say  too  much  on  a  subject,  and  not  always  to  say  the  most  ne^ 
cessary  and  p(»nted  things,  is  too  general  a  fault  of  German 
authors  to  make  us  censure  it  severely  in  Mr.  Sartorius.    Hi^ 
VOL.  v.  NO.  IV.  2c 
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book  is,  however,  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  us  in  giving  such 
an  abstract  of  its  contents,  as  may  suffice  to  supply  our  readers 
vith  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  political  condition  of  Germany 
than  we  were  able  to  extract  from  the  work  of  Goerres* 

The  first  part  of  the  present  woijc  treats  of  the  genend  causes 

which  have  produced  tl^  prevalent  fermentation  of  men^s  minds, 

and  the  discontent  of  a  great  part  of  civilized  Europe.     The 

second  ^ves  a  minute  description  of  the  state  of  o})inion  (chi^y) 

*  in  the  different  countries  of  Germany.     In  the  third  the  author 

. .   states  what  he  thinks  would  be  the  best  means  of  remedying  the 

evils  under  which  Germany  labours.     The  second  part  is  also, 

in  a  great  measure,  an'  inquiry,  whether  there  are  good  grounds 

for  the  prediction,  often  and  loudly  announced,  «  That  there  will 

"b^  a  revolution  in  Germany."    The  author  has  recently  vi^ted 

'.  several  parts  of  bis -native  countiy,  with  .a  view,  3i^  believe^  of 

^^  ^Kxrtaining  the  opinions-ctf  the  inhalntants.     He ihas  not,  at<  th^ 

'    «ftm6  ^ime,  been  inattentive  to  ihe  printed  sources  if  infenna- 

tion ;  and  he  thinks  there  will  not  be  a  violent  revdlulion.     He. 

.,  .admits,  however,  that  there  exists  a  considerable  d^ree  pf^ilis- 

-  i^aoolBiit,  ,v4iioh  he  refers  to  general  causes  ^MiatHigitlinwighout 

iBfirope,  and  to  ^rtioulftr  causes  in  •eaoh  of  the  stuies  jfnto  wineh 

'^     ^Germany  is  divided.    Belative  to  t^e  general  caused  tb^  is 

'  .  >n^ch' difference  of  opinion,  and  we  shall  only  point  out  those 

.   which '{ieem  particularly 'to  ihave  influenced  Germaoy.  ^;  By«y 

«''•  'iipecieS'Of  veform  -is  a  mere  ^natter  of  .gpeculatiosi,  .on  wUoli  men 

'  .do  and  wifl  differ  in  their  opinions.    From  this  drcumsta^iGe, 

^JI' iacy^^ from. our  being.. unaible  to  decide  what.i^carin^.i^p^ld  be 

^ .  ^^19^^!  tp  ^^iggwny,  we  4»haU  pass  by  the  lattia-  ^pfnt^sof.iour 

audior^s  hook  with  ^-^vieiy'SbdiitJiotice.  ,*^^ih  ^A^ 

bi^r  i£6M3i^»y('has^]M#d0ipatdP,  Hioughin  a  i<dss  de^iiDe^dik  some 

<   ^betiikmntaies,  \n  that  greets  and  wmderful  aifieMftidttI  dir  ibe 

^itnon  of  mankind  relative  tb  die  beneficiflit  inflsenee  dtpntero-- 

-nfteiity  which  may  pei^aps  he  called  the  ^Bstingiiishing  e^briieler. 

>      istic  of  modem  Europe,     its  n^bbourhdod  to  Fraik^  :mtk  of 

itself  sufficient  reason  why  the  waves  of  revoloftio^  rolled  hst  i^o 

its  bosom;  and,  besides,  afi  the  iisualbubrurks against  4l^  en- 

xxoadbments  of  iiovel  oprnions  and  violetit  alteratil^iis  ImmI  pie- 

vioualy  haeci  -destroyed  ki  G^maiiy  by  two  revoiutioiiftry  bkk 

nardis,' — Fmlerii<k  the  Great  and  Joseph  the  Second.    The  for* 

oner  trampled  vfnder  foot  both  the  public  law  of  Eurme,  mad 

•the  privileges  of  his  own  subjects,  when  they  stood  in  the  way 

of  his  arbitrary  powerr 

"  jKb  taloUs;^  fisys  ourimtlior^  <«  had  obttined  him  anasteiy  sftf  the 
jfOii^iU  oi  Vf^Hj  9nd.JM  t^eixiTtQ  jnutAte  him  in  things  whioli  ovy^t  Is  h^^ 
been  avoided.    Tb^  xxuumer  in  nvhich  he  spoke  of  nif  ^izure  lof  Siktia^— 
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hiM  xsah6tj  partilion  of  P<^iid— his  compariiig  die  poHticd  tfiteni  of 
Europe  to  a  society  of  lions*-deriding  other  governments  and  8oy^eigR8-<* 
and  Mi  bitter  mockery  of  the  constitution  (X  Germany^  effected  «  great 
though  silent  alteration  in  opinion."— ^^^  He'wasi  however^  cautious  in  mak** 
ing  dianges  in  the  interior  administration  of  the  country^  and  he  preserred 
OToer^  by  keeping  the  different  cksses  of  his  sutgects  in  strict  o&edienee* 
He  made  no  attadcs  on  the  power  of  the  nobles  over  the  peasants^  and  the 
encowagements  he  bestowed  on  manufkctures  and  commerce  went  no  fai^ 
ther  dian  to  keep»  aecordii^  to  his  system^  the  precious  metals  in  the  coun- 
try^ that  he  might  the  mofe  easily  fill  his  own  oofibrs.  Whoever  might 
have  been  excited  by  his  words  and  deeds  to  become  dangereus  to  the  piib« 
lie  peace^  was  held  in  submission  by  the  vigour  of  his  genius.  Joseph  ikm 
Second  surpassed  Frederick  in  his  want  of  respect  for  the  common  order 
of  things^  without  possessing  his  superior  talents,  and  without  hating  per^ 
fDrmed  any  of  those  heroic  actions  whidi  gave  so  mudi  influence  to  the 
King  of  Imissia.  In  the  administration  oi  Frederick,  we  may  trace  a  mhkl 
tiding  by  its  own  power,  and  sensible  of  its  own  superiority :  Tnovgh  smittem 
with  some  of  the  theories  of  the  day,  he  trusted  in  all  public  business  t» 
his  own  good  sense,  and  every  body  was  bound  unconditionally  to  obey* 
Joseph  acted  nuxre  from  theory  than  Frederick;  and  as  if  he  had  9  presenti- 
ment that  his  time  would  be  short,  he  hurried  on  the  work  of  reform,  in 
e  manner  that  thz^eatened  to  loose  all  1^  bonds  of  society.  He  left  nothing 
imchanged.  The  administration  of  justice  and  of  police,  the  church,  the 
system  of  education,  the  finances,  the  army,  were  all  in  the  course  of  a  few 
•  Vem  to  be  entirely  remoddled.  People  of  .different  origins,  spetij^g  dif« 
flaFentl^iguageB,.U8ingdi^ent  customs,  and  governed  by  different  laws 
and  constitutiOTS,  were  te  be  reduced  at  once  to  the  same  level  of  dvilisa** 
tien,  and  governed  by  the  same  new  and  simj^e  tneaas.  '  Not  content  with 
sm  this  labour,  he  at  the  same  time  endeavoured,  by  exdianges  and  con^* 
'  quests,  to  round  and  unite  Austria  into  one  compact  whole.  He  filled  his 
.  .ttovoMons  with  malcontents,  forced  some  part  of  tibem  into  opoi  jebellion^ 
ajod  at  ^  same  time  brpught  on  hlinself  a  number  of  ^cure^  enemies. 
He  saw  his  prefects  fitil,  and  his  ho|»es  expire.  The  hand  of  refsondliaCioii^ 
which  he  stretdied  forth  from  the  bed  of  death,  was  rudely  thrust  back  bf 
hfe  subjects ;  and  he  died  under  the  conviction,  that  he  was  unable  to  r^ 
{wir  the  evils  his  reforming  haste  had  accasioned*** 

,Miny  of  the  pecutiaritie&af  jbbe  Germasfl,  in  a  political  and 
,  )^i|9sci|4Meal  pomt  of  view,  arise  from  the  vwp  late  pmod  at 
,<,viii|eb.tb«y  bi^an  to  cultivate,  qr  at  least :rey|ved  the  «ultivatioii 
>oP  their  own  J«agui^.  •  From  the  time  of  the  ^Minne^ngers, 
4own  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  with 
the  exception  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  German 
language  was  almost  wholly  neglected.  It  was  reffiurded  as  too 
rude  for  poetry,  and  too  incx>n!ect  for  philosophy;  and  the 
knowledge  of  .the  Germans  was  in  a  great  measure  shut  up  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  In  the  midst  of  the  first  Silesian  war,  some  for« 
tunate  men  of  genius  succeeded,  by  their  example,  in  conyindng 
their  countrymen,  that  their  native  tongue  was  in  a  high  degree 
^capable  t>f  precision  and  ornament  Tnen  for  the  first  time  was 
that  Uteratuve  cultivated,  whidi  has  ^nce  bloomed  so  splen- 
^dly.  Prior  to  t^is  (period,  the  Germans  had  no  writings  so 
interwoven  with  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  as  to  form  part  of 
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their  character.  They  had  imported  the  knowledge  of  ahtlqtiity, 
but  they  had  no  household  manufactories  of  t)iought.  Before 
the  Reformation  they  had  not  even  a  language  common  to 
Germany;  and  it  was  long  after  that  period  before  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Protestant  Bible,  the  present  German,  was  adopted 
in  CathoUc  Germany.  In  fact,  long  after  the  Silesian  war,  the 
Catholics  despised  what  they  called  Lutherisch-Deutsch.  It  is 
only,  therefore,  within  a  very  few  years,  that  all  the  Germans 
jbave  had,  a  common  language.  They  were,  and  still  are^  iii 
consequence,  destitute  of  that  well-matured,  wide-spread  know- 
ledge, which  gives  stability  to  our  conduct^  and  even  to  our 
wishes^-of  all  those  settled  principles  which  ages  of  inquiry,  of 
study,  and  of  practice  make,  as  it  were,  constituent  parts  of  the 
mind  of  a  nation.  The  meaning  of  terms  is  not  yet  fixed  by 
usdge,  and  the  principles  of  knowledge  are  in  a  state  of  perpe- 
tuaffluctuation.  We  regard  this  circumstance  in  the  literary  hiai- 
tory  of  Germany  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  most  of  the  very 
marked  distinctions  between  the  Germans  and  the  other  nations 
of  Europe. 

Frederick  and  Joseph  were  cotemporaries  with  the  renewed 
cultivation  of  the  German  language,  and  with  the  new-born 
activity  of  the  German  intellect ;  and  their  conduct  tended,  at 
this  very  critical  moment,  to  bring  every  principle  of  obedience, 
of  religion  and  government,  under  discussion,  and  into  danger.. 
They  pulled  down  the  landmarks  of  conduct,  and  the  altars  of 
'faith,  and  left  their  subjects  with  no  other  guides  than  their  own, 
crude  imaginations.  In  a  state  of  doubt,  and  ignorant  what  to 
respect  or  to  honour,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  French  Hevolu- 
tiop,  which  they  in  general  welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  hajt^ 
cyon  days  of  freecjlpm  and  of  p^ace.  The  unsuccessful  attapks 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  unsuppprted  by  the  little  public  opinion 
which  began  to  shew  itself,  served  rather  to  excuse  the  horrors 
of  this  revolution  and  render  them  less  revolting,  tliaato  bring 
]its  principles  into  discredit  Nor  was  it  till  Gerniany  was  over- 
run by  the  French  armies,  its  provinces  devastated,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  empire  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  people  exposed 
to  .the  inroads  and  exactions  of  every  powerful  neighbour,  that 
the  Germans  began  to  think  of  returning,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  principles  of  their  forefathers,  and  wished  again  to  .see  the 
empire  restored  in  some  modified  form,  and  all  the  tribes  of  the 
German  nation  intimately  united  under  one  head.  Many  causes, 
however,  operated  to  prevent  this,  and  to  produce  a  degree  of 
utiquietness  and  discontent  among  the  Germims,  greater,  we  be-  • 
lieve,  than  they  have  before  experienced  fop  a  century.  We 
shall  slightly  enumerate  some  of  them. 
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Germany,  in  tlie  course  of  the  Revolution,  became  a  prey  to  the 
armies  of  France,  and  to  those  of  its  own  princes,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  plunder,  lifted  their  hands  agtunst  the  eomroon 
p^ent  Many  of  the  petty  sover^gnties  were  absorbed  in  the 
lorgei'  ones ;  property  changed  hands ;  from  some  provinces  the 
nobles  were  entirely  banished,  in  all  they  were  humiliated ;  feu- 
dal services  were  m  many  places  abolished ;  the  people  heard 
new  doctrines  propagated  both  from  the  pulpjit  and  the  throne; 
they  were  governed  by  new  laws ;  and,  iti  many  instances,  they 
were  separated  from  the  dominion  of  those  &milies  which  had  ac- 

Juired  by  the  lapse  of  ages  an  acknowledged  right  to  their  obe- 
ience.  The  principles  propagated  by  Frederick  and  Joseph 
had  descended  to  the  people  through  the  refracting  medium  of 
learning;  and  the  French  soldiers,  who  had  imbibed  them  in  an- 
other school,  carried  them,  with  their  swords,  into  every  cottage. 
The  energies  of  the  Germans  were  roused  by  the  cheering  doc- 
trines of  liberty,  by  severely-felt  oppressions,  and  by  cherished, 
though  always  baffled  hopes. 

When  their  country  was  Uberated  from  the  doininion  of 
France,  all  the  mighty  and  patriotic  feelings  which  had  effected 
that  event  became  concentrated  on  Germany.  After  so  violent 
a  storm,  the  waves  could  not  subside  at  the  moment  the  wind 
was  hushed,  but  continued  to  roll  on  as  they  had  been  impelled. 
The  call  of  the  sovereigns  to  arms  was  coupled  with  the  name 
of  freedom.  In  1808  a  new  and  very  liberal  constitution  was 
given  to  Bavaria,  and  about  the  same  time  a  constitution  was 
promised  to  Prussia  by  the  reforming  minister  of  that  period, 
The  spirit  of  the  Prussians  was  chiefly  supported,  through  se- 
veral years  of  severe  oppression,  by  the  hope  that  it  would 
all  terminate  in  a  system  of  constitutional  freedom.  Other  sbve- 
reigns  made  unwary  refornis,  and  all  made  still  more  unwary 
promises.  It  cannot  be  denieil  that  several,  indeed  most  of  them, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  when  liberated  from  the  tyranny  of 
Buonaparte,  opposed  those  very  reforms  which  they  had  before 
prtimoted»  and  thus  brought  on  themselves  much  of  the  indigna- 
tion wbieh  tl^ey  had  fprmprly  poin^  against  him.  The  great 
alteration  in  the  relative  political  power  of  the  different  states^ 
and  the>  total  destruction  of  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  restore  the  empire;  and  the  causes  above  alluded 
to  produced  among  the  bfstterrinformed  classes  a  strong  desire 
for  political  freedom,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  political  en- 
thusiasm and  discontent 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  poll, 
tical  literature  has  not  been  long  enough  cultivated  in  iGrermany 
to  have  convinced  all  the  people  of  the  value  of  liberty,  or  to 
l^ave  directed  them  in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  object.    Wq 
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know  that  the  Geraiaas  bare  sot  been  made  fr^  by  tMe  tpectu 
Utions  of  philosopbors,  and  we  belieye  that  they  hare  not  bee»  « 
much  enlightened  by  then.  '  Long  accustomed,  as  they  haivii^ 
been,  to  the  rery  minute,  oomplicatea,  and  never-endii^  intarfetu 
ence  of  their  gov^nment  in  m  prirate  concerns,  they  cannoi  now 
exist  without  their  usual  constr^t,  and  can  be  suddenly  libe- 
rated frran  the  fetters  of  ancient  slavery  only  by  changing  them 
for  the  manacles  of  reforming  despotism.  Iliie  great  body  of 
the  German  nation  desires  relief  from  taxation  and  mihtuy  aer- 
Tice,  and  a  more  speedy  and  equal  admirastration  of  justice;  but 
it  scarcely  thinks  of  thiose  political  measures  which  phik>so|^er9 
regard  as  the  only  means  of  permanently  securing  good  and  equal 
laws ;  and,  beyond  these^  the  immediate  objects  of  its  wishes^  \% 
scarcely  interferes  with  political  matters.  *  In  some  instances  in- 
dividuals seem  even  regardless  of  personal  freedom.  The  case 
is  different  with  the  speculative  part  of  the  community,  and  with 
all  such  as  are  in  any  way  engaged  in  politics  as  thek  occupalkm 
or  trade.  As  they  have  liot,  however,  had  mmy  years  of  oo»- 
stant  discussion  and  of  practical  freedom,  they  are  destitute  of 
all  sure  tact  in  pt^tical  matters.  A  number  of  wild  theories, 
each  of  a  momentary  existence,  has  kept  up  agitation,  and  pre- 
vented ev^n  the  pltunest  jmnciples  from  oecomuig  ftdly  esta^ 
blished  MA  generally  assented^  to.  «  No  common  bond  holds  the 
*«  checqtiered  wdrld  of  German  thought  togefther."  Thus  it 
may  appear  something  like  absurdity  to  attempt  to  state  what  ' 
are  the  leading  opinions  of  specnlative  men ;  yet  we  iMnk,  thi^ 
amidst  idl  the  confusion,  some  pnndples  are  more  pn«HieBi 
than  others.  As  we  believe,  moreover,  that  the  kncmedge  jpfio- 
pagated  by  the  press  comes  ultimately  to  be  the  rule  <^  i^; 
that  the  political  philosophy  must  judge  of  the  probri)ilify  €i 
events  from  the  general  opinions  of  a  people,  much  mare  tluui 
from  the  character  of  individual  sovereigns ;  and  as  there  is  a 
point  to  which  the  opinions  of  the  Germans  tend,  neither  suffi* 
ciently  known  not  properly  appredated  in-our  country,  we  riiaH, 
though  the  task  is  difficult,  mnleavour  to  point  out  the  chief 
objects  to  which  the  pohtieal  press  of  Gennany  is  at  present 
directed. 

The  numerous  governments  of  Germany,  eadi  with  tolls  en 
riv^s  and  roads,  and  custom-houses  at  eveiy  boundar]r,  *«re 
great  and  acknowledged  drawbacks  on  prosperity;  and  their  dis- 
sen^ns  have  long  been  destructive  to  tne  welfare  of  the  whole. 
Intestine  wars  have  also  made  the  country  a  mere  theatre  fer 
the  diq)lay  <^  military  skill ;  and,  like  Italy,  it  has  been  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  compensation-land  to  indemnify  the  losses  of  aU  the 
mghbonring  powers.  Most  of  these  evils,  espeasSj  the  toOs, 
bave  become  worse  nnce  the  old  constitution  of  the  empire  waa 
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pose  farther  restrdnts  on  the  lib^y  of  Ihe  press,  aod  to  a  poo*, 
ject  for  a  national  army,  that  nether  will,  nor  can  be  executed. 
A  thousand  schemes  faiave  been  suggested  by  political  pffogectors 
to  improve  the  Diet,  but  we  believe  all  in  vain.  An  e^tal  union 
of  powerful  and  weak  sovereigns  is  obviously  absurd,  and  it  is 
futile  to  attempt  to  govern  them  by  a  meeting  of  tb^  own  am- 
bassadors. All  hope  in  the  diet  is  consequently  now  passed 
away ;  it  has  become  the  scorn  of  writers,  both  in  and  out  of 
Germany;  and  the  expectation  once  entertained,  of  sedi^  an  inp 
timate  and  powerful  union  formed  by  its  means,  has  been  griev^ 
ously  disappointed.  The  wish,  however,  for  such  a  imion,  re- 
msans  widely  diffused ;  tp  obtain  it  is  one  great  object  of  the 
press;  and  it  must  ultimately  have  important  results,  both  for 
Germany  and  for  Europe. 

The  example  of  BriUun  triuny>hing  over  a  multitude  o£  di& 
ficulties,  the  establishment  of  popular  consUtuUona  in  other 
countries,  and  an  increasing  spirit  of  freedom  in  Grermany,  made 
a  demand  there  for  representative  systems  extremely  gen«ral« 
Except  the  sovereigns  and  their  dependents,  the  nobles  posses-, 
sing  estates,  and  some  few  theorists  lost  in  their  own  dbreams, 
all  thinking  men  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  balanced 
and  limited  monarchies*  They  wore  not  united  in  their  c^i- 
nions,  however,  either  as  to  the  form  of  the  constitutions  they 
demanded,  or  as  to  the  principles  on  which  they  claimed  them. 
One  party  demands  freedom,  because  their  ancestors  w^re  free  ; 
and  it  seekS)  in  former  periods  of  history,  for  models  of  those 
institutions  it  wishes  tp  re^yive.  Servitude  and  imbecility  seem 
synonymous,  and,  as  order  in  governments  advanced,  heroism 
disappeared ;  hence  the  best  recollections  c^  the  Germans  are 
derived  from  the  middle  ages,  when  every  castie  was  the  den  of 
a  robber,  and  when  an  escort  like  an  army  was  required  to  travel 
through  the  country  in  safety.  In  the  meeting  of  the  Estates  of 
that  period,  armed  nobles  contended  agaipst  the  spiritual  wea- 
pphs  of  the  priests,  and  the  cunning  of  the  representatives  ci 
towns,  as  to  w^ich  should  contribute  least  to  the  exp^osesof 
the  state,  The  clergy  are  now  no  longer  an  independent  body. 
The  magistrates  of  the  cities,  formerly  so  many  httle  repubUcs, 
are  n6w,  directiy  or  indirectly,  appointed  by  the  monarch;  and 
the  nobles  are  very  generally  his  ministars,  generals,  and  diam^ 
berlsdns.  All  things  have  in  fact  changed,  the  temper  and 
sprit  of  the  people  hav^  changed ;  and  it  is  asserted,  mid  with 
apparent  justice,  by  another  party,  that  it  is  impossible  and 
inexpedient  to  revive  the  old  Estates.  This  latter  party,  how.  . 
ever,  is  ag^n  divided  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  would 
^re;ate  ^ew  constitutions.    Some  perjsops  Are  fpr  two  hpus^$  of 
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piyrliasiient;  others,  and  with  more  reason,  regard  two  housed 
as  destroying  freedom,  and  demand:  that  alt  the  representativQ«r 
shall  be  united  in  one  assembly.  Some,  again,  are  for  mate, 
ing  property  the  basis  of  representation,  others  reject  it  as  ex« 
eluding  the  most  useful  part  of  the  people ;  some  are  for  classes 
being  represented,  others  for  a  representation  of  individuals.  . 
Those,  therefore,  who  are  unanimous  in  demanding  representa* 
tive  constitutions,  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  these  constitution.^ 
ought  to  be;  atid,  unable  to  please  all  parties,  the  sovereigns  have 
taken  such  measures  as  pleased  themselves.  The  l3th  article 
of  the  act  of  the  confederation  which  prescribes  representative 
constitutions  to  be  given  to  the  different  states  composing  it,  is 
worded  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  truth  it  imposes  no  obligation^ 
on  the  sovereigns.  "  Lcmdstdndische  Verfa^sung^  may  mean, 
that  the  different  provinces  shall  be  governed  by  Land-stand's, 
(estates)  as  formeny ;  or  it  may  mean,  as  the  hopes'  and  wishes 
of  the  Germans  led  them  to  interpret  it,  a  parliament  for  each 
sovereignty.'  By  the  monarchs,  it  is  understood  to  mean  some«.^ 
thing  else;  and  when  they  have  given  their  subjects  charters, 
it  has  been  of  their  grace  and  favour.  Parliaments,  when 
called  together,  have  in  general  been  so  composed,  and  so  limit- 
ed in  their  powers,  that  they^have  served  no  other  purpose  than 
to  delude  the  Grermans  by  pacifying  their  hopes  for  a  season. 
In  genearal  the  power  of  initiation  is  reserved  to  the  crown,  so 
that  the  deputies  can  only  petition  to  have  those  laws  proposed 
to  them,  wnich  they  suppose  will  prbmote  the  public  welfare. 
Even  in  those  countries  in  which  Estates  existed  up  to  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  business  was  always  conducted  by 
writing,  so  that  the  ministers  are  ignorant  how  to  manage  a  de- 
bate ;  and,  /earful  of  their  dignity  being  compromised,  they 
have  uniformly  opposed  the  meetings  of  the  deputies  being 
open  to  the  public.  .  The  proceedings  have,  therefore,  in  gene-  . 
ral,  not  been  Icnown  till  after  the  dismissal  or  adjournment  of  the  i 
Estates,  and  are  then  published  by  the  authority  of  the  assembly. 
They  thus  become,  several  weeks  or  months  after  its  dissolution, 
a  tope  of  public  conversation.  This  is  the  general  fact;  but, 
owing  to  the  patriotism  of  some  individual  deputies,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  some  assemblies,  Baden  for  instance,  have  been 
partially  known  in  their  progress.  Seldom  any  thing  more 
concerning  the  deputies  is  published  than  their  names  and 
what  laws  they  voted.  Many  members  of  the  Estates  are  also 
dependent  on  the  crown,  and  they  never  dare  to  say  a  word 
but  on  one  side.  Circumstances  have,  therefore,  already  con- 
spired to  bring  the  representative  assemblies  which  have  been 
^tablifihed,  into  disrepute ;  and,  in  fact,  another  party  has  now 
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mfmn%.  wl»ch  nwiHtaififi  ^lat  tb^  areof  no  wb  wl^itov«Kr,«^^w 
Ibey  0cij  senre  to  increase  the  pmlio  es^nit^  and  ^inipecte^  tfir 
measures  of  govenmeilt*  Th«se  diffietait  parties '  suf^piy  th^- 
nuHiarehs  with  a  sational.  excuse  fer  not  estabUslMig  lepi^esiBiita^ 
ti¥e  copstitutioiis.    . 

A  recent  unk)n  of  the  inaxkofaBtiivcrs  md  moK^ 
duties  on  foreign,  for  the  protectmi  hi  Geman  conmodities^*  andT 
a  fre^  trade  with  the  countries<4ieloBgJBig^tD>tbe  confedemtion^ 
is  strong  from  its  nuidbers,  wedJi^^  and  talents.  The  first  pavt^ 
of  its  wishes^  relatuBe  to^  the  dxttjr  <^  fenagn}  piX)ductioa^'  i9 
greatly  <^po^;.  but  we  have  net  with  no]  writer  wlioidiMS  not^ 
advocate  the  free  int^nal  trade;  The .  soveceigni^  henretiBP, 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  ^e  up  inftesmediary  t^ls;  and  pefi^ 
tions  and  mei»orials  to  the  IMety  plan»  for  estabhditng  custom^ 
houses  on  aH  the  ftonttops  ef  Qevmany;  and  dding!  away  all- 
thoiie  in  the  interioi^  Mve  hitlierto  ^oduced;  ao  other  efl^' 
tliaa  to  make  such  opinions  and  wishes,  known,'  lb  eveiy  pe* 
riod  ^  the  history  of  German}^  there  has  been'  a  contest betwteen 
the  comm^cialand  the landm  interests^ db  be^een-the  cities  as 
the  seaJts^  c^  commercey  .and:  the  noUesi  and  soveveigos^  ^<  An 
evil  genius,^'  says'a  celebrated  Gemiaii  anthor^  <•  has  ocHistaiiify 
fought  agsifist  our  prosperitgr^-^liK  ri^tibi  o£  soversigfit^  oon^ 
tended  agaiisst  eommeros,  and  wene  onlyestabMsbed^onits  de^- 
staiction.  Fromi  the  I2tk  to  the  l^Mt:  century,  alb  the  effnt»  df 
the  nobles,  headed -hf  diet «i|ieroi!,  weis^  hardly  able  todieek 
tha  pow^r  of  the  Hanaeatieraiiid  InspeiiaL  dities^  at .  knock  tbcf 
sueceeded^  and^bequeadiaeb  to  tlinpsiiceesscKPSJ  th#^ta^  whin 
theybave  wver  yet  aeesBBptisittdl  of  raksing^  tile  aommcdroe'  of 
<3rermeuiy  to  a  pan  with  that'  of  i^er'  nabens;^  Fbnnetiy^lbe 
tcfde  of  the  ifimse  townsj  united  alb  Germany ;  but  tfie  power 
of  some  nobles  increaskig  till  they  became  sovei«igns,  dt 
Tided  it  istto.maiiy  httle  conten£ng  states.  GommeFoe  weuld 
agmn  tmiteit;  but,  though  the  sovereigiiii  woidd  wiUin^y  see 
their  subjects  ridi,  ^ey  are  not  ssady  to  saorifloo  mmmie  toU 
to  their  welfareu  The  commercial?  party  indulge  a*  pXeasiBg' 
dneam  of  beiagi  aUe  to  unite^  under/ one  code  of  obmmescial 
laws^  tha  whole  country,  from  the  borders  o£  lUisaaxand  Turkey 
to  f  iianc^  andftiom  the.  iniddle;o£  Italy  to^th^Nortb  Sea  and 
the  Baltic.  We « i»|ypret  that  iti  should  be  merely^  a>  dreami  Mi^ 
thesd  pasties  aos  uniieci  in  the*  widi  for  k^plieed  freedomdE'  tfae 
pisess.  F^cmeilyv  owing'  to  Germany  being  divid.ed  under  sa 
many/gdvemments,  there  was  apraettsed^  thmgh  notan^acknow* 
led^sd,  freedom  of  printing;  aiKl  havings oace^been  in  use,  there 
will  be  a  great  difficulty  in;  now^  suppressing^  it  entirely. 

The  nobkst  form  in  Gernumy  a  powerful  par^,  separated 
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finmr  every  o^her  cksB-  by  nHuiy  e^ttra^diniirjr  priYUeges.  Bui. 
whether  it  is  that  the  nobles  are  ctestitvrte  ef  merary  tidents,  oip 
that  these  privil^es  are  natmaliy  "wrongf  lAnch  we  can  hardly 
decide,  it  is  certain  that  the  press  is  entirely  against  theni'.  Thej^ 
only  are  admitted  at  court,  and  thecitizens  excluded ;  they  only 
are  capable  of  possessing,  in  many  places,  all  die  signorial  rights 
of  landed  proprietors.  Citizens,  into  whose  hands  these  may 
iiiH,  may  jrfoagh,  and  sow,  and  reap ;  bnt  cannot  hold  bara^- 
mal  courts,  cur  exercise  the  power  or  the  noble  over  the  pea- 
santry. The  nobles  possess,  in  general,  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
higher  offices  in  the  army  and  state;  they  never  intcymi^ry 
with  other  classes ;  they  enjoy  relief,  in'some  places  exemption, 
from  taxation ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  in  general  pcx>r,  with* 
out  power  to  increase  their  rents,  or  augment  the  value^crf*  their 
estates;  they  are  in  a 'great  measure^  therefore,  dependent  cm 
the  government,  aare  extremely  tenftcious  (^  their  privileges, 
and  look  with  considerable  envy  on  monied  men*  On  the  other 
h«id,  the  (Yimous  advantages  which  ihey  possess,  which  the 
upper  classes,  not  noble,  axe  eager  to  share,,  and  which  they 
look  on  as  high  honours^  make  the  nobles  miKsh  envied.  No^ 
thing  appears  to  occasion  more  heart-burnings  than  the  privi- 
lege of  Deing  admitted  at  court*  The  discord  between  dUferent 
ranka  is  greater  in  Germany,  dian  in  any  other  country  oi* 
Europe ;  .and  every  other  diass  feels  itself  both  injured  and  di&:> 
honoured,  by  the  noxioiis  privU^s  of  die  nobility,  who  are 
tfi^  determined  enemies  a£  reprea^atative  gbrvermnents,  aadof 
fieedom.^  Hence,  creatii^  an  upper'hoiise,  is  looked  cmasa 
covert  means  of  paralysing  the  exertions  ts£  ^  'dq^ties  of  the 
peojde;  and  wherever  one  has  been  established,  it  certmnly  h^ 
rejected  all  the  proposals  of  afty  importance,  which  have  otfig^ 
nated  with  the  lower  house.  From  all  these  circumstances^ 
there  is  a  greater  wish  to  destroy  the  privities  of  the  nobility 
than  the  powers  of  the  sovereign ;  and  the  most  vk>lently  * 
contending  parties  are  die  nobles,  and  the  upper  classes  not 
noble.  ) 

Governm^t  is,  however,  faat  more  powerfbl  dian^aU  the  rest 
of  the  parties  togkher.  The  nobles  see  diere  is  no  security,  for 
them  but  in  its  ravour ;  and  the  eliemies  of  the  noblies  are  much 
in  love  with  &e  honours  and  enRdttments  it  can  bestow.  IMost 
of  the  learned  men  are  in  its  pay,  and  diependent  on  it.  Large 
jdemesses  in  general  belong  to  the  sovereigns,  who  therefore  cure 
little  about  the  deputies^  being  the  purse  keeperii  of  the  state. 
Tilt  the  French  Revolution,  their  power  constimtly  increased ; 
they  have  rarely,  in  late  times,  complied  with  the  wishes  of 
iheur  subjects ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  Muster  in  the  G^maii 
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joumals,  they  do  nearly  as  they  please,  unrestrained  ^ther  by 
diepress,  or  by  the  parliaments  tney  have  created. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  that  combinations  are  formed  under 
skilful  leaders  to  c^tain  particular  purposes ;  but  only  that  the 
praits  to  whidi  we  have  alluded,  are  chiefly  those  to  which  the 
German  press  is  generally  directed.  We  may  add, .  that  some 
few  persoQs  wish  finr  one  code  of  laws  to  be  established  for  all 
6enpaiiy»  and  that  a  party  requires  the  introduction  of  juries 
and  of  open  courts.  But  these  wishes,  particularly  the  first, 
have  not  passed  far  beyond  the  very  learned  and  the  univera- 
ties.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  literary  men,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  writings,  none  of  these  parties 
has  any  leading  characters,  or  ^ny  means  of  union  so  aslto 
make  it  dangerous  to  the  government,  or  to  public  tranquillity. 
The  commercial  party  has  appointed  deputies;  and  the  opi- 
nions of  the  others  are  scattered  abroad  in  various  publica- 
tions; but  neither  seems  to  have  thought  of  acting  id  con- 
cert. "  Societies  like  the  Carbonari,'*  says  our  author,  "  do  not 
exist  in  Gkrmany,  nor  have  we  any  prince  ambitious  of  popula- 
rity,  like  the  too  celebrated  Egalite.""  Their  authors,  (though 
there  are  some  exceptions,  and  among  these  Mr.  Sartorius)  ap- 
pear to  imagine  that  their  writings  are  sufficient  to  effect  the  end 
they-desire;- and)  therefore,  seek  no  assistance,  and  form  no 
plots.  '.Each  believes  in  the  invincibility  of  his  arguments,  as  if 
he  were  certain  of  obtaining  victory  by  their  means.  His  own 
conviction  he  supposes  to  tc  the  conviction  of  every  other  man  ; 
and  be  speaks  as  if  he  were  supported  by  the  whole  empire. 
H^nce  in  G^ermany,  for  a  series  of  years,  secret  societies  and  plot^ 
have  appeared  most  magnificent  on  paper ;  but,  when  inquired 
into,  have  been  found  to  eicist  only  in  the  crazied  brains  of  some 
enthunasts.  This  is  at  present  the  case  with  a  party  which  hi& 
talked  of 'making  Germany  a  republic.  We  believe,  with  our 
author^  it  never  had  any  consistency,  ^nd  never  was  supported  by 
any  man  of  acknowledged  talents  apd  reputation.  All  the  efforts ' 
of  the  Berlin  police  have  been  unable  to  make  it  of  importance^  ^ 
even  in  the  newspapers.  Some  fanatics  also  exist,  but  they  fbrm 
no  party.  Individuals  have  become  known  by  their  deeds  to 
Europe;  but  the  sect  of  which  Sandt  and  Loehning  were  repre- 
sentatives  is  extremely  small,  and  only  of  importance  from  its 
alarming  and  dangerous  principles.  The  utmost  exertions  of  a 
very  extensive  police,  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  a  Ipng  trial 
in  one  case,  were  unable  to  discover  that  either  of  these  youths 
had  a  Mngle  accomplice.  Their  crimes  were  the  result  of  soli- 
tary lanaticismk  At  Berlin  there  are  a  few  political  mystics, 
whose  aim,  if  they  have  any,  noix)dy  knows.     Much  has  bcea 
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md  of  unions  amon^  the  students  for  political  purposes,  but  they 
are  insignificant  and  powerless. 

.    Discontents  may  partly  arise  from  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
or  from  what  are  called  revolutionary  principles ;  but  our  author 
ascribes  it,  and  he  is  by  no  means  anti-monarchical,  chiefly  to  ibe 
changes  in  territory  which  have  taken  place  within  these  last 
fifty  years— to  that  buying^  selling,  and  disposing  of  their  sub« 
jects,  which  has  recently  been  such  a  reproach  to  Christian 
J^ings.  .  The  Germans  entertained  a  strong  attachment  to  parti* 
cular  families)  frqm  no  abstract  notion  of  the  utility  of  govern^ 
ment,  from  no  love  of  taxes,  but  from  their  fathers  having  be«  • 
queathed  it  to  them  with  their  land.     The  sovereigns  of  Ger*  ' 
many,  as  if  tired  of  it,  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  destroy 
it;   and  they  seem  almpst  to  aid  the  exertions  of  that  sect 
which  regards  all  loyalty  as  delusion,  and  endeavours  to  reason 
mankind  into  disobedience.     Thus  the  King  of  Frusta,  in  spite 
of  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants  of'  Anspach  and 
Baireuth,  to  remain  under  his  government,  cast  them  off,  and 
delivered  them  up  to  Bavaria.     Instead  of  these  devoted  sub- 
jects,  he  persisted  in  appropriating  a  part  of  Saxony,  in  s^te  of 
the  obstinate  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  mutiny  of  the  Sax-^ 
ony  army.    Thus  also  did  the  foreign  ministers  ctf  our  own  sove- 
reign persuade  him  to  give  up  the  province  of  Lauenburg—- the 
ancient  patrimony  of  his  house,  and  the  inhabitants  of  whien  were 
devotedly  attached  to  his  crown»  in  order  to  take  ujoder  his  go- 
vernment the  Friezlanders,  who  will  oply  obey  through  fear,  and 
some  Catholics  who  detest  tithe*giving  to  the  Protestant  Kin^of . 
Hanover.     The  sovereigns,  in  truth,  have  rent^asunder  the  «wb  t 
jof  many  centuries,  and  will  find  it  utterly  impossible  again  to 
unite  its  innumerable  threads. .    They  hiave  dried  Up  all  tbe 
sources  of  personal  attachment,  and  have  exposed  themselves  to' 
the  charge  of  deling  in  human  beings.   All  respect^  hallowed  by 
its  very  antiquity,  has  been  destroved,  and  with  it  all  the  fouti* 
dations  on  which  obedience  formerly  rested*.    As  they  have  im-* 
posed  heavier  burdens  on  their  subjects^  they  have  rooted  out 
that  hereditary  attachment,  which,  like  filial  love,  made  every 
burden  light;  and  they  have  used  no  efforts  to  supply  its  pbce^ 
by  bringing  home  to  the  bosoms  of  their  subjects  a  rational  coimi  \ 
viction  of  the  utility  oT  obedience.     This  unquietness  and  disk 
content  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  suddenly  allayed  by  any  legis-  « . 
latiye  measures  whajtever.     Every  country  does  not,  however,  ^  - 
equally  participate  in  these  feelings;  and  we  believe  we  shall' 
best  explain  the  diflerences,  if  we  follow  our  author  in  his  obaerv  ? 
rations  on  the  various  parts  of  Germany. 
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Austria,  separated  from  die  inteilectual  portion  of  tiie  Oer* 
mans  by  Bohemia,  and  still  more  effectually  by  the  measures  it 
has  taken  to  prevjent  the  introduction  of  bocks  and  journals  from 
other  states,  can  hardly  be  said  to  isiiare  the  feelings  or  the  dvil. 
izatioii  common  to  Germany.  By  German  authors  it  is  often 
described  as  an  antUGerman  power.  Its  German  subjects  are 
united  with  their  ooimtrymen  by  a  coaunoti  lan^age  and  litem- 
tore ;  but  with  Sclavooians,  Hungarians,  and  omer  half-^ivitized  l 

iiations,  by  tbeir  government.    Custom-housbs  prevent  the  cbT'.  I 

culation  both  of  mei«chandize  and  knowledge.  T!he  successors  .  ^ 
of  Joseph  the  Second  have  felt  the  «vils  of  his  enlightening  sys- 
te«i,  aikd  diey  envelope  their  subjects  as  much  as  posaUe  in 
pMitical  darkioess.  The  i^ve  of  censorship  lets  through  only 
•pnions  of  a  certain  size,  which  the  government  ima^nes  can 
work  no  ill;  and  tims  there  is  in  Austria  a  species  of  •learning 
which  takes  &om  it  the  reproadi,  and  leaves  it  all  the  bliss  m 
ignorance  *«  Joseph^s  efforts  to  r^orm  the  priesthood,  and  those 
of  bis  successors  to  prevent  the  heresies  of  the  tkotih.  from  pene* 
txating  iBto  Austria,  have  preserved  a  sort  of  purified  Catiidf- 
cism ;  and  no  contrast,  tending  to  disturb  tranquillity,  e^sts  jbe» 
tween  the  opinions  in  circulation  and  the  doctrines  of  the  priests. 
The  Emperor's  powar  procures  his  si^jects  abroad  that  }»*otec. 
tiop  for  their  commerce,  the  want  of  which  is  so  severely  felt. by 
ih^  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  states  of  Germany.  At  me  same 
time,  his  widely-diver^fied  territories  supply  an  extensive  mar- 
ket for  the  producticms  of  every  part.  With  the  exception  of 
Hungary,  which  still  remains  a  state  within  a  state,— «  scort  xX 
intervening  foreign  power  subjected  to  the  same  monarchy  but  not 
under  the  same  government,— -there  is  a  ftee  tmde  betweea  the 
djtfereiit  portions  of  tfie  Bqipiire.  Import  duties,  in  truth,  gfvt 
^e, Inhabitants  a  monopoly,  winch  is  carried  so  fiuv  t^t>npxit|ier 
Germans  t^ut  Aystrians  are  allowed  to  bring  any  loo^moq^es 
^  iutb  the  Austrian  territories  in  Italy.  Among  the  petty  states 
of  the  north  of  Gemvany,  custom-houses  and  exorbitant  in(iposts 
Gajbreign  j^oductions  limit  every  home  market  to  a  few  square 
le^^ues;  other  states  even  intervene  between  th^  eastern  and 
western  sutgects  ot*  Prussia,  who,  in  exchanging  their  commodi- 
ties witH  pne  another,  are  subject  to  custom-house  examinations, 
and  oUiged  to  pay  transit-duties.    In  Austria,  the  dignity  of 

*  Aostria  ^fecently  revised  to  dlow  a  tnnsUtkm  into  Italian  of  Dani*8  «  His* 
toire  de  la  Re^ublique  de  Venise^**  to  be  publiafaed  either  at  Milan _or  Venice.  If 
the  Venetiaas  are  not  reconciled  to  their  election  from  among  the  Earepean  poirera, 
tbsj  are  at  least  su'bmissiTe,  and  destitute  of  aU  hope  that  their  ooontry  will  be  restored 
to  ii»dependence.  The  refusal  here  nodced  seems  therefore  intended  to  extingutdi  anj 
recollections  of  former  ^ory,  which  might  be  a  solace  under  present  debasement. 
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the  Emperor  is  parttyspteftd  over  die  upper  nobility,  who,  being 
at  tiie  isame  time  rich,  Md  having  bad  some  of  their  most  noxious 
pri^leges  omtailed  by  Joseph,  are  not  so  much  envied  as  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.     Patents  of  nofeility  are  f£eely  granted, 
«nd  tile  tAm,  that  magic  word  for  German  ears,  is  appropriated 
mthoat  much  ceremowr .    Matia  Thetesa  and  Joseph,  l)y  their 
«emilation%  iii^p:H3^ed^ne<candJition  of  the  peasfflitry ;  and  though 
fltm  dqtendent  on  <flie  ndbl^,  they  are,  in  general,  in  a  better 
6tftte  than  tiieur  C^Uowb  m  jkorth-eastcra  Germainy.    They  are 
aot  impatient  •of  «^rvitiiicle,  nor  have  they  learned  to  wish  them- 
eelves  fieee.    Austria  has  not  recently  made,  some  triffing  addi- 
tions excepted,  and  libe  dhanges  which  took  place  for  al  season 
during  the  success -of  Buon^^arte,  any  acquisitions  of  territory  in 
'iGkeizmany,  or  any  important  alterations  i^  what  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed; '  The  greater  part  of  its  German  .subjects  has  been  at- 
tadied  to  ithe  Imperial  house  for  several  centuries ;  and  amongA 
ftbem,  therefore,  there  aire  net  so  many  re^  causes  for  discontent 
jisamos^die  divided  inhabitants  of  the  small  states,  who,  within 
'  af&w  years,  have  had  several  different  masters.    Complaints  are 
taade  ak  Austria  of  the  administration  of  justice  being  delayed 
«nd  protracted,  of  the  rudeness  of  the  inferior  servants  of  go- 
v^tnmenti  and  of  fwth  not  being  kept  with  the  pubHc  creditor. 
Though  die  finances  are  in  ruin,  and  the  state-paper  much  be- 
'  Idw  its  value,  a  de^felt  attachment  to   the  mvernment  has 
Bttggested  excuses  even  for  this.     In  the  .Tyrol  there  is  much 
discontent,  and  the  Tyrolians  are  said  to  have  entered  into  a 
general  union  for  some  secret  purpose,  which  is  carried  on  by 


«..«,.  .  give 

^Ir  abjr  ttoiible  to  win  tiieir  aflebtionsi  has  in  £;?ner^3  l^j  his 

idoonduet,  increased  their,  attachment.    He  rides  over  dif- 

fisreat  natioiis,  no  one  of  whicli,  except  the  Italians,  is  so  far  ad- 
'  ^^asiced  in  civilization  as  the  Germans.  His  armies  are  composed 
of  some  of  the  rudest  and  most  barbarous  inhabitants  of  ijurqpe, 
aikd'  one  portion  of  his  subjects  constitutes  the  guards  of  another, 
ndth  whose  language  they  are  strangers,  and  with  whom  they 
are  uttcoanected  by*any  tie  cf  blood  or  interest.  Hungarians 
and  Sdavoniaius  garrison  Italy,  and  Italians  watch  over  the 
Hungarians  and  Moravians.  He  balances  the  mob  of  one  na- 
tion against  the  mob  of  another,  and  reigns  in  security  by  com- 
manding both.  No  kingdom  of  Europe  seems  at  present  so 
Uttte  liwle  to  intemal  commo^n  as  Austria.  Estates,  the  rem- 
lumts  of  feudal  times,  meet  both  in  Austria  Proper  imd  in  Bohe- 
auB,  but  no  efforts  have  yet  been  made  to  give,  according  to  the 
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18th  article  of  the  act  of  oohfederatioD,  a  i^{»:esentative  consti^ 
tution  to  the  German  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  Nor  is  there  a 
pa^t  of  Germany  in  which  the  wish  for  such.a.constitudoa  is  so 
liuie  hetard  qfas  in  Austria. 

By  far  the  greater  number  g£  the  subjeets  of  Prussia  are  Ger«, 
roans;  yet  its  sovereign  also  commands. an  army  of.half^yiUzed. 
people  by  which  he  is  exonerate  from  attending  to. the  privl^ . 
leges  and  feelings  of  the  more  civilized  inhabitants  of  bis  dom* 
uioBs.     The  ancient  sutgects  of  his  family,  to  the  east  of  Grer* 
many,  and  the  Poles,  though  they  are. not  attached  tojiis^  go^ 
vernment,  serve  admirably  w^ll,  when  drilled  as  an  army^  to 
secure  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  his  new  subjects  on  the  Rhine. 
War  is  the  trade,  and  plunder  the  enjoyment  of  a  solcKer;  and 
h$  seldom  inquires  ix^io  the  justice  of  the,  causei  for  which  he 
draws  his  sw<Mrd.     The  peiasantry  in  Lusatia,  and  all  the  eastera^ 
parts^of  the  dominion^of  Prussia,  ar^  yet  in  fact  in  a  sad  state 
of.  personal  bondage;;  and^  though  nominally  set  free,  they-iure 
so  ignorant,  or  so  little  capable4xf  ^^quiring  wealth,. that  few  have 
obtained  freedom,  though  a  decree  of  1807,  r^peatqd  inJSli; 
gave  tbenvthe  privilege  pf  piurchasing  it     The  ianded  property . 
is,  in  general,  in  the  hands  of  some  noble  families^  which  bav«  , 
posses^  it  for  centuries ;  and  in  this  part  of  Prussia,,  (with  the 
exception  of  Poland^  the  people  are  warmly  aittacbed  to  the  reigiw 
ing  iamilyy  and  the  present  order  of.  things.     The .  inhabitants  ^ 
the  central  part  of  die  dominions  ^f  P]:ussia,-^th^(  JMambes  of. 
Brandenburg,  Silesia^  SaKony,  Magdeburg,  &ar-7are.mofe.ad« 
vanoed  in  the  path  of  civilization  thaxK  their  eastern  ,fellow7«ub^ 
jects.    Among  tJ;iem.some  have  been  long  under  the^  dominion  - 
of  Prus^a,  and  do  not  forget  JVedecick  the  Great ;  <  aad  th^  ^ 
are  attached  to  the  present  government  by  a  lecoU^ction  of  ^ 
past  glory*    A  few,  persons^-^principaJly  in  the  .capital^fiM^ow  ) 
revolutionary  opinions;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility,  <tfae  • 
officers  c^  government,  the  learned  men,  the  voiddling  cwssest, . 
the  army,  and  the  peasantry,  all  forminga.vust  miyority^  ar^.boair/ 
tile  to  changew     Their  motto  is,  «'  Prm^iajirs^  and  then  Ger*  . 
numyy    The  nobles  still  possess  many  exclusive  p»ivil^es|.some..' 
having  beett  restored  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  but  not  sa*i 
many  as  formerly;  and  they  are  not  sp  much  disliked  in  Prussia 
as4A  some  other  stat^.    Less  attachment  to  the  Prussian  go* 
vemment  is  found  among  the  people  who  were  united  to  it 
eith^  in  180S,  1803^  or  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna*    In  par« 
ticular,  the  Saxons  hate  the  Prus^ans,  and  have  d(Mie  so  at 
least  since  the  time  when  Frederick  the  Great  devastated  their 
country.     Les^ng  wrote  a  play, — ^^  Minna  von  Bamhelm,^^-*^  / 
more  than,  half  a  ,centui:y  ago,  with  a  ^iew  of  softening  ;tib#/ 
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angry  feelings  which  then  existed  between  the  SaXons  and* 
Prussians — ^apparently  in  vain;  and  policy,  if  not  justice,  shduld 
have  kept  the  King  of  Prussia  from  incorporating  in  his  domi-  » 
nions  so  many  enemies,  who  were  still  more  exasperated  by  thie 
act  of  incorporation.     No  Frederick  haf?  ever  levelled  in  Saxoily 
all  the  privileges  <jf  his  subjects  to  his  own  ideas  of  government; 
Xiocal  customs,  local  regulations,  aad  magistrates  who  may  al- 
most be  cAlIed  hereditary,  all  consecrated  by  titne,  have  long** 
governed  and  enjoyed  the  respect  ot  the  Saxorls.*   They  have 'An 
ancient  assentWy  of  Esl^es,  to  which,'  with  all  its  faults,  they 
are   somewhat  attach^di^  In   Saxony^  every  thing  is  derived 
from  antiquity,  and  sanctioned  by  it;  .in  Prussia,  everything 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  monaren*    Iti  Sdu^ony  there  hdve  been 
no  reforms,  in  Prnssia  a  grfeat  number:     Arid  in  thai  part  of 
Sa&toiit  which  was  tinited  to  Prussia,   thief  w^Wole  administration 
wli*f  changed  with  tib  gemle  and  cabtimrt  handv     Jii   Prus-  ? 
siaif  Saxony  there  is  therefore  much  dieeoiitrfnt^  Wbidi  will  she w^^ 
itself 'rttore  openly,  should  an«  opportuttitiy  8pel?dily  offer^fsepa-  - 
rating  ftflJn' Prussia.     Similar  rertiarkr  apply  =to  thei  inbabilawiW'* 
ofVfhat  part  of  Westphalia  united  to  Prossra  irt  tep2ii|80fi,^  and  i 
after  th^t  Ctittgressbf  Vienna.    They  do  not  as  miidiras»the  Sax*  - 
oils  hate  the  Pi%sdiatis6n  {)olitical-groundfi,but'they^r^Ui>getie^  < 
rat  Catholicsj  and s^ittr^ember  with  regt«t  iheir  ft>lrrtier«^iKl;ub/  • 
g€inftec(ilerifl6tical' rulers ;  tindet  whose  mild  seeptl««^h^yiiM^re-.' 
ri^fa,  rather  frotil  indolently  WfshtTigtimhing<  than  fmdiiixp^tiseBs^i 
ing  superfluotls-weAlfeh,^    For  many  years  they  had.  f»i^j»^'l 
the  ancient  m^titigs  dl  Ei^tatei^,  ana  now  fiha^e*  the  general  ^wiriir  / 
for- a-  repi^esfetitative  govei*nraent.     In*  t**e  pnmfices^betengiftg:^ 
to'^t^ssiaon  the  Rhine,  ei^ery fiiudal^law  has^ddng  be^  ttbb-.' 
li^dr     The  nobility  and  ^clergy  ^  w^ve^  banished'  dt»ring^«4hdi'. 
Fr^lkdi  He^blUtioil^  and  their*^  property  otherwise  appr(^^<iaAedl>  \ 
Ui*dfer  thfeJcontinefltal  system  of  Btionaparte,  the  people- grew* < 
neh;  whicii  still  attaches  them  to  Fr^ich  laws  >  and  principies; 
Nattitally  vain  of  ttieir  mother- wit,-  they  despise  the  book  know«  < 
ledge  of 'the  rest  €>f  the  Germans,  «nd  make  loud  demandis  f 00  a   • 
new  and  liberal  «Dnstiti)ition.'    At  first  they  readily -subiiitted\h»> 
Pfus^^  iii  expectation  of*  finding  the  governments  extreoaely^  4 
indulgent,  and  of  pr^servifng  an  extensive  market  for  their JCcm^iM. 
moditieti.     Men  acquainted*  with  the  PmssiaD  imetbod '  ofriadnnu  -  v 
niiitrationv  and  eager 'to  acquire  wealth,  wwe  stent,  from  Beriioj  * 
to  rule  this,  to  ttiem,  foreign  cotmtryi    Thenati  ves  weMleflclvdiir^ 
ed'froro  almost^every  offioe,  and  a  hasty  and  indeebnt  bttempt  #ii 
was  made  to  introduce  the  forms  of  the  .Prussian 'govenm«nt^. ,- 
which  was  actended  with  so  many  difficulties^  that  it  ik^s  fouiMl" 
neeciiEfsary  to  return  to  the:  more  simple,  but  not  more  rigid' fohufri^* 
VOL.  V.  210.  IV.  2d 
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6f  French  dc^tism*  The  petilioii9  of  th^'  Rhenith  chits  la  the 
monarch  in  1^7,  to  fulfil  hts  promises,  and  give  them  a  repre- 
sentation, were  rudely  Miswemi;  their  <x>mmerce  languishes^ 
from  losing  the  Fiench  market,  and  from  meeting  many  impedi- 
ments in  Germany.  Cheated  in  their  hopes  of  liberty^  imd  sink* 
ing  into  poverty,  they  now  seem  heartily  tired  of  their  new  mas- 
ters, and  cherish  a  wish  for  another  change*  Comparatively  the 
most  opulent  and  numerous  of  all  the  sdbjeets  of  Prussiai  they 
form  with  the  Saxons  a  considerable  bodyc^  malcontents.  No- 
thing but  force  and  fear  retain  the  Saxons,  the  Poles,  and  the 
Rtunelanders  in  obedience  to  the  same  government  Nor  are 
we  disposed  to  believe^  with  our  author,  that  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
jects ik  Prussia  are  very  warmly  attached  to  the  present  reign- 
mgfamily»r  In  1806  they  sulxnitted  .very  quietly  to  France, 
and  seem  to  be»  in  a  great  measure,  pasdve  instrum^sts  in  the 
hand  of  every  maBter^  They  aequiesce  in  things  as  they  are,, 
and  wUl  neither  make  not  hi&der  a  revolution— 4mt  acquiesccpee 
'vritbout  any  efforts  to  promote  or  retard  change  canijiQ^;  be  caU^ 
an  attachment*  Their  vulgar  find  sordid  p^issions  might  eyaa 
he  i^pealed  to  with  advantage.  Prussia,  inhabited  by  pe<^e 
united  by  no  common  interest^  and  who  dMSer  from  one  anothi^ 
k)  language  and  customs,  can  never  beeome  a  v&j  powerful 
•tate  under  the  present  sjrstem  of  governmait ;  and  it  is  in  dag- 
ger every  day  of  falling  in  pieoes.     Its  pcditical.  power  hm^  in 

'  truth  been  weakened  by  extenaioo,  and  every  separate  (flcpyiniee 
is  now  impoverished  b^  its  resources,  being  empk>yed  te .  ke^ 
'every  other  in  obedience.  Nor' do  we  see  ai^  posi^bility  of  uiM^ 
ing  the  heterogeneous  mass  by  asiy  new  constatution.  No  one 
^stem  of  representation  could  be  adapted  to  Prus^an  l^ini^ 
Saxony,  and  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine.  The  deputies  &om 
these  places  wonkl  have  such  diierent  view9»  that  we  canpot 
conceive  them  even  deliberating  calmly  together  after  the  first 
day.-  Provincial  parliaments,  whidi  it  lias  scmietimes  been  pcp- 
poeed  to  estaUbh,  could  never  ob£nin  any  control  over  the  soye- 
w&fp[k  of  the  whole.  There  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  wav/pf 
gtvmg  e  representadve  constitution  to  the  celU$ied>  dominionfr 
ef  ^Prussia,  that  we  wonder  mnch  more  that  any  bi^pes  of  obta^i- 
ing  it  should  be  cherished^  than  thaib  the  monarch  has  net  yet  a9- 

•  ranged  it  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  whole. 
.    A  long  eonnection  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  domi- 
nions of  Bavaria  and  the  reigning  family,  and  a^  proud  reeoUeo- 
tioa  of  former  achievements,  atttush  them  wiumly  to  their  aove- 
veiga.    Within  these  last  twenty  years,  their  affections  and  fide- 

"Kty  have  been  severely  tried.  The  union  with  Franoe  was  hoa- 
tiie  to  tfadusGrermatt  sjusiti  it  exposed  thtcm.  to  sa^wre  priiatioMir 
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ftnd  to  i^ed  dieir  blood  for  foreigners.  Taxes  ware  au^nented^ 
and  debts  aecmnalated.  Alterations  were  at  the  same  time  nmde 
in  the  interior  administration,  tending  to  inoreaise  ^aad  con- 
centrate the  regal  power,  which  amounted  in  their  nature  to<ii 
revolution.  The  principal  part  of  tJie  property  of  the  church  W9» 
appropriated  to  the  state :  tJie  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  in  a 
gi*eat  measure  destro)'ed ;  guilds  and  corporations  of  every  kind, 
with  Universities  and  schools,  were  amended  or  abolished ;  andf 
in  the  cout-se  of  a  few  years,  6ne  of  the  most  complicated  admi- 
nistrations, derived  from  <Jd  times,  and  bearing  the  impress  of 
several  centuries  of  ignorance  and  accumulated  error^  was 
changed  into  a  uniform  system,  in  which  every  thing  eman^tei 
bom  the  crown.  New  codes  of  law8>  a  reformed  system  of  po- 
fiee,  and  a  vigorous  gdvemment,  completely  remodelled  Bavaria* 
Some  discontent  was  manifested,  but  in  general  these  cbang^6 
and  privations  were  patiendy  borne,  from  the  notion  that  in  the 
titea  state  of  things,  it  was  necessary  for  tlie  safety  of  the  royal 
ftmilj,  that  it  should  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  subjects.  Much  benefit  appears  to  have*<^<- 
traed  from  some  of  the  alterations  then  made.  By  the  ^lei^f 
the  church  lands,  and  of  the  cix>wn<-demetoes,  a  large  number  of 
active  and  intelligent  proprietors  and  cultivators  were  created,  who 
form  a'  sort  of  middle  class,  and  who  have  already  effecied  groat 
and  wonderful  agricultural  improvements.  The  dai^er.wfaioh 
tisualtjr  ensues  when  a  violent  change  is  made  in  the  distribution 
of  |)roperty,  is  past,  and  many  advantages  remmn.  By  a  recent 
law,  the  peasants  are  allowed  to  agree  with  the  landowners  for  an 
entire  exemption  from  the  burdens  of  feudal  servitude ;  and  they 
had  before  been  relieved  from  some  of  the  greatest  hardships  of 
|)ersonal  bondage.  Although,  by  the  Jdels  Edict,  (decree  Fe« 
lietive  to  the  nobility,)  which  accompanied  the  constitution,  the 
nobles  have  been  restored  to  some  of  their  former  privile^^, 
and  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  they  possess,  they  are 
not,  on  the  whole,  so  injurious  to  puUic  welfare  as  formeriy. 
Most  of  the  important  alterations  here  mentioned  were  carried 
'  into  execution  towards  1808,  by  Count  Monteglass,  for  a  long 
time  the  all-powerful  minister  of  Bavaria.  Xfis  administvation 
prepared  the  way  for  much  good,  and  his  dismissal  from  ctbce 
m  1818  is  said  to  have  effected  more.  He  was  grown  too  am- 
bitious ;  the  severity  of  his  government  made  the  people  anxious 
for  a  representative  constitution,  which,  it  is  thought,  would 
never  have  been  effectually  establiriied  had  he  remained  in  office* 
So  long  ago  as  16G8,  he  prepared  a  constitution,  which  dn  paper 
wtw  more  Uberal  than  the  present.  At  the  meeting  of  tte  Con- 
grei^of  Vieima,  he  prockuQ^  another;  biitit  was  jkH  tiU  after 
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his  dismissal  that  a  third  was  actually  brought  to  bear.  The  cbh* 
dtitutiou  of  1808  was  a  precedent,  and  his  subsequent  conduct 
convinced  all  men  it  ought  to  be  acted  on ;  so  that  directly  and 
indirectly  he  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  Bava- 
rians at  present  having  a  settled  representative  constitution.  An 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  prerogatives  of  the  cFOw»iva«  visible  in 
the  charter  ;^  and  the  establishment  of  an  upper  house/  Jteichs- 
Rdthe^  was  looked  on  as  a  means  of  stultifying  aH  the  acts  of  the 
depidiei  of  the  people.  In  fact,-  in  the  session  ef  1819-l820ythe 
upper  hbuse  refused  its  assent  to  all  such  propositions  as  had  for 
their  object  to  diminish  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  or  the  ex- 
penses of  the  crown,  or  which  tended  to  give  publicity  to  their 
proceedings,  or  open  the  courts  of  justice  to  the  public  as  spec^ 
tators.  The  names  of  Messrs;  Hornethal,  Hacker^  Behr,  and 
Seuffert,  were  noticed  as  among  the  most  liberal,  patriotic,  and 
intelligent  of  the  deputies.  To  us  they  appear  to. have  wasted 
their  time  on  trifles.  Under  the  present  circ¥imstances  of  Bava- 
ria, its  legislators  might  find  sonfiething  of  more  conseiquence  to 
reform  than  tbie  students  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  or  the  Lyings 
in  HospitaL  But  their  proceedings  have  in  a  great  measure 
witisfiea  the  people,-  who,  by  possessing  a  public  organ  for  their 
sentiments,  are  in  a  fairer  way  of  obtaining  a  constitution  free 
both  in  its  forms  and  its  practices  than  any  other  state  of  6er« 
tnany.  It  was  remarked  in  an  address  of  the  city  of  Augsburg, 
that  while  discontent  had  loudly  menaced  every  other  part  of 
Germany,  its  voice  had  never  been  heard  in  Bavana  since  the  esta- 
bli(;hment  of  the  estates.  This  country  was  formerly  considered 
as  Almost  out  of  the.pafe  of  literary  and  civilized  Germany,  and 
it  now  bids  fair  to  take  the  lead  in  every  improvement.  It  has, 
however, ,  been  augmented  a  full  third  since  1803,-  and  suffers, 
like  the  rest,  from  possessing  a  number  of  subjects  not  yet  re- 
<bnciled  ta  its  government.  Oti  the  whole,  it  is  far  more  com- 
pact and  united  than  Prussia,  and  is  the  leading  power  of  aU 
those  which  are  exclusively  Germnri.      Of  sufficient  extent  to 

f've  its  sovereign  a  claim  to  be  independent  both  of  Austria  and 
russia,  and  not  so  large  and  complicated  as  to  give  him  a  des- 
potic power  over  any.  part  of  his  subjects,  he  is  in  some  measure 
under  the  influence  of  public  opinion;  and  his  conduct  has 
been  such  as  to  obtain  for  him,  to  a  large  extent,  the  confidence 
of  the  German  public,  which  expects  inore  from  him  than  from 
.  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Of  all  the  southern  states  of  Germany,  no  one  bad  preserved 

so  many  of  its  ancient  free  institutions,  up  to  the  period  of  the 

.  French  Revolution,  as  Wirtemberg.    Estates  with  a  considerable 

j^wer  over  the  public  purse,  and  sosnetimes  controuling  the 
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conduct  of  the  sovereigns,  liad  assembled  for  ages,  and  bad 
rights  and  privileges  founded  in  history.  The  late  king,. under 
whose  goveiviment  they  had  first  ceased  to  meet,  called  them 
together  very  soon  after  the  deliverance  of  Germany,  but  found  it. 
extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  their  claims  with  his  prerogatives. 
Four  years,  pa^t  ia  disputes  and  dissensions,  which. he  did  not 
bveio  3ee  brought  to  a  termination.  His  successor,  less  presump- 
tuous.and  more  fortunate,  met  the  wishes  of  his  subjects  withkind^ 
and  well  sounding,  and,  we  believe,  sincere  promises.  A  <;om. 
ihi&sion  partly  appointed  by  him,  and  partly  by  the  estates^ 
finally  arranged  tne. dispute  m  1819,  and  they  met,  divided 
into  two  chambers,  in  September.  .One  of  the  first  of  their  acts 
was.  to  decide,  that  the  galleries  of  tiie  lower  house  should  be 
open  to  the  male  part  of  the  public.  "  What,^'  asks  a  German 
author,  "  would  Mad.  de  Stael,  were  ^he  now  to  pass  through 
Stuttgard,  say  to  this .?"  German  women  are  too  little  interested 
in  public  affairs,  and  too  much  engaged  in  domestic  concerns,  to 
disturb,  with  their  ajtitractive  presence,  the  deliberation9  of  the^ 
great  men.  This  was,  therefore,  one  of  those  unneQCSsary  r&. 
gulations  which  tend  to  bring  all  legislation  into  contempt.  Be- 
^>re  the  disputes  were  settled,  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of 
irritation  in  Wirtemberg,  but  at  present  .every  thing  has  become 

3uiet,  and  the  people  seem  disposed  to  rely  on  the  decisions  of 
le  estates  with  cheerful  confidence.  Wirtemberg,  like  the 
rest,  has,  however,  acquired  a  considerable  number  of  new  sub* 
jects ;  and  several  petty  princes  formerly  independent^  and  re^ 
warding  themselves  as  equal  to  the  sovereign  of  Wirtemberg,, 
£ave  been  obliged  to  submit  tp  hinu  These,  who  are  whiEit  is 
trailed,  m^ediatisirten  nobles,  are  somewhat  discontente.d ;  but 
4h^r. discontent  arises  from  wx>und€^  v^nity^  and  is  not  allied  tQ 
revolution. 

Charles,  the  late  grand  duke  of  Baden^  gave  bis  subjects  a 
charter,  than  which  nothing  on  paper  could  be  more  liberal 
On  the  22d  of  April  1819^  the  estates  met,  and  were  prorogued 
on  the  28th  of  July  the  same  year,  by  his  successor  Louis,  to  ao 
indefinite  period.  '*^  Exemplifying,*'  says  Goerres,  «  the  .value 
^of  those  constitutions  which  are  given  by  one  cabinet  order  and 
taken  away  by  another."*'  From  the  very  hold  /opinions  which 
some  of  the  members  delivered,  and  from  /corresponding  one^ 
xeigninsr  in  the  country,  it  is  probable  jthis  measure  would  have 
been  full  of  danger,  had  not  Austria  and  Prussia,  bound  to 
.  watch  over  the  internal  peace  of  Germany,  awed  the  discontent- 
.ed  into  unqualified  submi^ion.  The  sovereigns  of  these  coun- 
tries interfered  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Weimar, 
^dxh^y.  will  interpose  to  stay  the  slightest  approach  to  ricvolji* 
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tton.  Tbeilr  support  enabled  the  Duke  of  Baden  to  dIsmisB  the 
cfstaten,  no^  keeps  him  and  die  Duke  of  Darmstadt  secure  oa 
their  thrones,  and  prevents  at  least  a  considerable  altatition  in 
most  of  the  countries  on  the  Rhine.  Since  die  expul«on  of  the 
French^  no  event,  except  the  murder  of  Kotzebue,  seems  to 
have  excited  such  a  lively  interest  in  Germany,  as  the  conduct 
of  the  estates  of  Baden.  ^^  The  whole  country  admired^^v  sayil 
another  German  author,  <<  the  zealous  sincerity,  the  intelHgeiice 
and  knowledge  of  the  deputies,  who  though  now,  for  the  ftnst 
time,  occupied  with  public  afiairs,  seemed  to  have  passed  their 
lives  in  the  exclusive  management  of  them.  The  words  spoked 
in  the  assembly  at  Carlsruhe  resounded,  ennobMng  all  hearts 
from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  German  Ocean.  Popular  as- 
semblies, which  the  conduct  of  some  had  brought  into  discredit^ 
were  again  universally  admired;  and  the  convxetioA:  became 
general,  that  in  their  bosom  alone,  could  the  rights  both  of  the 
prince  and  the  people  repose  in  seeurity.^  We  are,  however 
far  from  thinking  the  deputies  acted  like  men  accustomed  to  die 
management  of  public  affairs^  Their  tone  was  much  too  bcdd  for 
Germany,  and  rather  resembled  that  of  the  National  Convention. 
During  the  short  time  they  Were  assembled,  they  made  a  great 
dumber  of  important  propositions,  the  whole  of  which  were  re* 
jected  by  large  majorities ;  and  they  were  dismissed  without 
carrying  through  any  one  measure.  The  substance  of  iiome  of 
thdr  speeches  which  has  been  preserved  in  periodical  publican 
tions  under  their  own  management,  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
eminently  calculated  to  defeat  their  professed  aims.  If  we  regard 
|>assing  a  law  as  of  more  importance  than  merely  discussing  a 
subject,  we  must  condemn  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  deputies^ 
But  they  deem  to  have  thought  t^at  propagating  their  own  opi- 
nions, leaving  their  effects  to  timC}  was  a  greater  benefit  than 
|)rocuring  a  law,  which  another  session,  or  a  moment  of  ill  tem- 
per might*  rescind ;  and  they  employed  the  tribune,  m6re  to  give 
"weight  and  authority  to  their  sentiments,  than  to  make  such 
bbservations  lis  might  influence  the  assembly  to  assent  to  their 
ptV5positicms#  \  They  appear  to  have  known  nothing  of  the 
tactics  of  a  public  ai^sembly,  and  to  have  unbendingly  disdained 
aiiy  of  that  compromising,  which  often  procures  votes  at  the  eX- 
jpense  of  principles,  ^he  chief  propositions  were,  1  st, « To  sepa- 
rate the  administration  of  jusdce  from  the  administration  of  the 
•royal  property.*  The  sovereign's  baillies,  (Amtmen)  very  often 
administer  hih  property,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  judges 
of  the  district.  The  peasantry  living  iVithin  their  administra- 
tion, have  no  earthly  protection  but  die  conscience  of  the  judge. 
'  The  Am  proposition  was  to  separate  these  juriedicticms.  2d^  <  To 
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j€hM!Oge  tithes  into  a  tax  on  limd,  equal  to  thdr  present  amouiit^ 
Some  peraoos  argued  for  the  total  abolition,  without  any  limita- 
tions or  qualifications  whatever.  Sd^  « To  establi^  juries.^  4^, 
>  To  make  the  ministers  respcmsible.*  6Ay  ^  T^o  abrogate  everj 
Bpeoies  of  servitude  among  the  peasantry.^  Btk,  <  To  prevent  tlie 
execution  of  the  unconstitutional  decree  of  the  l6th  of  ApriJ,  re- 
iative  to  jprivileges  of  the  nobles.'  This  decree,  Adels-Edict,  in 
lavour  of  the  nobility,  excited  much  hostility ;  and  the  proposi- 
tion  of  the  deputies  occasioned  violent  disputes,  and  led  to  the 
disnussal  of  the  assembly.  None  of  the  other  motions,  not  even 
one  to  ipve  freedom  to  the  press,  was  followed  by  such  a  storm 
€f  words*  It  called  into  play  all  the  passioos^f  both  parties ; 
And  we  may  judge  of  the  power  of  the  nobles,  when  tkey  were 
Able  to  procure  such  a  prorc^^ion,  as  in  fact  amounted  to  an 
«|)en  violation  of  the  diarter.  Fifity*fi>ur  deputies  were  present 
in  the  lower  house,  and  the  largest  nunority,  at  any  time,  was  oi^ly 
thirteen ;  on  some  occasions  the  mover  was  unsupported.  If  the 
minuters  had  been  accustomed  to  manage  pubhc  assemblies,  and 
^ad  not  be«i  tormented  by  their  own  fears,  they  were  surely  under 
no  necessity  to  involve  their  country  in  disorder,  for  a  minority  so 
despicable  in  point  of  numbers.  At  the  very  time  that  the  Baden 
dqputies  were  unsuccessful,  the  king  of  Wirtemberg  agreed  to 
iooiake  his  ministers  responsible,  and  to  secure  the  honest  public 
4$ervants  agiunst  being  turned  out  <^  oilice,  without  any  assign- 
able cause.  And  we  are  persuaded,  if  the  hearts  of  the  Baden 
deputies  were  set  on  procuring  certain  laws,  more  moderation 
might  have  ^ected  their  purpose.  While  we  differ  from  the 
minority  as  to  the  expediency  of  their  conduct  to  effect  their 
avowed  aims,  we  cannot  deny  them  the  praise  of  being  zealous 
in  their  cause.  In  the  lower  house,  Mess.  Von  Liebenstein, 
Diemling,  Volker,  and  Enapp,  made  themselves  conspicuous ; 
in  the  upper  house  Mr.  Ecitteck,  professor  at  Freyburg,  and 
member  for  that  university,  was  the  only  oppositionist ;  though 
iia  was  distinguished  by  his  commanding  eloquence,  fielbre 
known  as  a  very  profound  aqd  elegant  historian,  he  acquired, 
4on  this  ocoa^on,  the  reputation, of  a  zealous  politician,  and  an 
energetic  orator.  The  d^missal  of  the  assembly,  when  it  had  not 
^ected  even  the  mo^t  necessary  works,  and  when  much  was 
-expected  from  it,  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  discontent 
in  Baden,  which  still  continues. 

In  Darmstadt  the  people  are  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 
government  A  promised  representative  assembly  has  never  yet 
been  x^led  together ;  and  from  the  example  of  !mulen,  and  from 
the  opinion  of  Austria,  known  to  be  adverse  to,  such  assemblies, 
pro^Uy  now  never  will..   The  sov^gn  is  exU»vi^;ant  out  of 
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'good  nature,  and  ti^gligent  of  business  from  adove  of  anaise^ 
ment.  His  subjects  are  oppressed  with  taxes,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  changes,  and  have  largely  imbibed  revolutionairy  pntiiw 
eipies.  A  late  .change  in  the  ministers  has  calmed  them  for  a 
time,  and  excited  hopes,  which,  if  not  gratified,  will  lead  to 
■  greater  discontents.  Nassau^*  another  small  state  in  the  neigh 
bgurhood  of  the  Rhine,  has  an  assembly  of  Estates,  in  wUck 
tile  disGUssionv  on  some  occasions,  was  ipore  iVee  than  pleased 
the<  minister.  >  By  getting  rid  of  one  or  two  obstinate  deputies, 
he  now  goy^ms  without  oj^ution.  Except  the  dergy  and 
the  nobles,  who  have  not  h&en  restored  to  all  their  former  privi- 
leges, the  inhabitants  of  Nassau  are,  in  general,  contented^ 
There,  are  some  complaints  of  princely  extravaguiee,  and  a 
monopoly  of  wood.  The  advocates  have  be«i  curtailed  of 
some  of  their  privileges,  and,  therefore,  imagine  themselves 
injured.  In  general,  however^  there  are  no  alarming  symp- 
toms in  the  dudiy.;  and  the  attack  which  Loehning -  made 
pn  the  life  of  the  minister  Ibell,  can  only  be  considered  as  the 
resuk  of  gloomy  fanaticism  in  the  individual,  and  not  as  a  type 
qf  tha  general  feelings  of  the  inhabitants. 

',\  Tlurovghout  South  Western  Germany^  there  is  none  of  that  poetical 
mysticistn  whiph  prevails  in  the  north,  On  the  contrary^  the  wishes  of  the , 
people  are  clearly  expressed.  They  do  not  speak  of  moderating  and  limiting 
the  pri^^ifegdiS'of  the  nobility,  but  of  entirely  destroying  them.  They  wish 
that!  the  domaims  of  the  soverdgn  should  be  given  up  to  them^  and  that  he 
shpHld  be  contented  widi  a  sa^y.  The  peop&  at  large  require  to  be  indivi« ; 
dually  and  equaliy  represented^  an4  that  their  deputies  sball  have  a  seat  and 
vote  at  the  diet  of  the  empire.  These  demands  and  wishes  are  not  confined 
to  atithors,  they  are  shared  by  the  common  people,  who  in  all  these  coun- 
ties fake  a  considei^le  interest  in  pubUc  afiairs.  In  this  part  of  Germany 
the  Jferm^nt  anddsoontent  are  far  grater  than  the  North.' 

A  sm^U.  portion  of  the  ancient  territories  of  Hesse  Cassel 
w^  ti^en  fjTiOni  the  present  elector,  in  exchange  for  some  new 
acqyisMjions,  but,  in  general,, he  rules;  overmen  whose  fore&ithers 
have  been. for  ages  subj^ted  tp  his  ancestors,  and  who  are. 
warcnly  a^ttached  tp  him.  The  only  subject  of  discontent  is  his 
avarice*  The  splendour  and  expense  of  Jerome  Buonaparte  en- 
riched tl^e  inhabitants  of  Cassel,  who,  from  the  parsimony  of  the 
elector,  arp  returning  back  to  their  former  poverty.  They  care 
nothing  about  his  injustice  towards  the  purchasers  of  domanial 
property  updei:  the  W^stpbahan  governmenjt,  which  has  re- 
SQUudea  throjughout  Europe ;  but  the  economy  which,  under 
the  present  drcumstfinces  is  so  praise  worthy,  nips  th^r  desires, 
and  excites  their ,  displeasure.  Not  a  murmur  appears  to  have 
;bc:eii  produced,  by  his  calling  together  the  former  Estates  and 
tlien  dismissing  them,,,  to  shew  how  ^mpletely  they  were  de- 
pendent on  his  will.     Even  the  occupation  of  the  country  by- 
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the  Prench,  appears  to  have  left  little  or  no  trace;  and  Hesse 
Cassel  has  returned,  in  all  things,  nearly  to  the  sanie^  state  in 
which .  it  was  before  the  present  sovereign  was  chaced  from 
bis  domiiaions.  In  short,  the  Hessians  are  poor,  igfaorant,'  ancb 
strangers  to  every  wish  for  change. 

The  Saxons  felt  the  partition  iif  their  country  was  an  evil 
both  for  them  and  their  sovereign;  and,  like  a  misfortune  commoa- 
to  both,  it  has  served  to  unite  them  more  closely  together.  Hia 
jubilee  was  celebrated  in  1818,  in  palaces  and  in  cotti^s,  and 
in  every  psurt  of  the  country  with  heart-felt  joy.  The  knowledge 
spread  amongst  the  Saxons,  who  are  some  of  the  most  industri* 
ous  of  the  Germans,  serves  to  make  them  fulfil,  agreeably  ta 
diemselves  and  others,  the  duties  of  life;  a[nd  there  iis  no  voice 
heard  in  the  land,  but  what  speaks  love  to  the  royal  family,' 
and  respect  to  the  long  established  order  of  society. 

.HanoV&r  resembles  Saxony,  in  as  much  aa  the  ancient  rights 
and  privileges  of  all  classes  hiave  liever  been  violently  altered  by 
the  sovereign.     Every  thing  remains  nearly  on  the  old  footing ; 
liie  nobility  yet  preserve  most  of  their  ancient  privileges ;  after  the 
king  they  are  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  land ;  and  they  have  a 
monopoly,  with  the  exception  of  the  army,  of  all  the  principal 
offices  of  the  state.     They  yet  enjoy  partial  exemption  from 
taxation.     Hanover  has  recently  acquired  a  large  accession  5 
subjects,  and  the  catholic  Eichsfeld,  distinguished  for  ignorance » 
imd  servility,  and  the  Calvinistic  Ea^t  ^f  rieslaiid,  where  liberty 
and  intelligence  have  always  found  a  home,  are  equally  discoid 
tented  with  the  government  of  Lutheran  Hanpven      In  the 
former  country  the  causes  are  chiefly  religious,  in  the  latter  the^ 
are  political.     Freedom  of  worship  has,  of  course,  been'jvfrJ' 
served,  but  in  the  Eichsfeld,  tithes,  now  become  the  property 
of  the  sovereign,  have  been  rigorously  exacted,  and  the  brav^' 
Frieslanders  have  lost  their  national  parliament,  and  their  poli- 
tical independence.     Estates,  which  have  been  varioudy  modi, 
fied,  have  been  assembled  for  the  united  kingdom  of  HanoverV 
Their  representations  produced  |i  diminution ' of  the  army; 
but  propositions  to  allow  public  acce$s  tp  their  proceedings,- 
to  establish  juries,  and  open  thq  courts  of  justice,  to  make  a' 
new- code  of  laws,  and  to  regulcite  several  other  weighty  matters, ' 
which  shew  good  intentions  on  the  part  of  some  deputies,  were 
not  attended  to.     In  short,  the  Estates  of  Hanover  is  one  of 
, those  assemblies,  which  have  brought  parliaments  into  discredit^ 
and  grievously  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  people^   There  are, 
however,  no  opinions  tending  to  revolution ;  on  the  contrary 
the  inhabitants  of  Old  Hsinover  £tre  sincerely  attached  to  tho 
reigning  fionjly,  ,      .         '  < 
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\  Wc  iregrtt  Aat  the  autluNr  has  not  giveii  «  more  detailed 
account  dl  the  opinions  prevailing  in  W^mar,  Jena».  Gotha^ 
and  the  other  small  Saxon  States.  It  is  well  known^  that  some 
of  the  most  liberal  jonmals  of  Germany,  are  published  in 
them,  and  that  they  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  ceifi». 
brity  from  their  literary  acti^ty.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  the  press  effects  every  change,  and  it  would  have  grati* 
fied  us  to  see  this  author's  opinion  on  the  tradency  of  the  poii- 
tieal  literature  of  this  part  of  Germany.  He  assures  us^  faoww 
ever,  that  throuffbout  these  small  stales  there  exist  no  opinions 
dangerous  to  public  tranquillity.  Under  the  old  constitution  of 
Germany,  the  imperial  courts  of  juetice  were  a  great,  {^otectkm 
to- the  subjects  of  all  the  petty  sovereigns  ;  and  since  ita  afao&' 
tion,  41  necessity  for  representative  constitutions  has  arisen,  which 
is  particularly  felt  by  tlie  ii^bitants  of  the  small  states.  Henoe 
in  them  the  demand  for  parliaments  as  aprotecticm  agamst  the 
increased  power  of  the  sovereigns  is  very  general.  Where  un* 
gratified,  as  in  Oldenburg,  or  where  gratified,  as  in  Brunswick^ 
the  effiM^tSy  however,  seem  nearly  the  same ;  and  in  both  countries 
die  people  are  described  as  not  desiring  change.  In  Hambui^g]|» 
Frankfort,  Lubec,  and  Bremen,— *the  only  remaining  little  ro- 
pubfics  of  Germany,  of  which,  in  the  dawn  of  ita  prosperity  and 
civilisation,  there  were  above  eighty,  each  the  flourishing  seat  of 
arts^  commerce,  and  ireedom,-*there  are  no  revolutionary  cq[». 
nions,  nor  are  the  people  disposed  to  use  violence  towards  fmy 
body  but  the  Jews. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  of  our  author^s  opinion  in  a  few 
W0rds-«*there  is  in  no  part  of  Germany,  except  in  thenagli^ 
bourhood  of  the  Bhine^  any  great  degree  of  discontent,  ov 
any  tendency  to  revolution.  In  the  capital,  and  the  pop»r 
loua  parts  of  Prnsaa,  there  is^  much  mysticism,  and  in  Saxoav 
some  discontent^  but  neither  creates  any  alarm*  This  author^ 
geneml  view  «s  to- the  probability  of  revolution  seems  to  be  con- 
flmked  by  the  manner  in  which  prcmerty  is  distributed.  The 
land  'iti  general  belongs  to  the  nobles;  and  it  is  cultivated  by 
Hien  who,  even  in  the  very  lowest  state  of  personal  servitude, 
have  still  a  sort  of  property  in  the  scni.  With  their  servitude 
ithey  inherit  a  right  to  cultivate  a  small  spot  Great  c^nti^ts 
are  comparatively  few;  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants. of 
cities  and  nrnntmacturers  are  at  once  capitalists  and  artizuis; 
who  are  obliged  to  add  tbw  labour  to  the  profiuof  their  stock, 
to  enable  them  to  subrist.  Speculatimi  is  rare,  and  fortunes  are 
not  made  and  lost  by  gambling  in  the  stocks.  Property,  therer 
fore,  is  not  subject  in  Grermany  to  change  hands  so  rapidly  as 
in  our  country ;  and  there  are  comparatively  few  persons,  who^ 
^ike  the  labouring  part  of  the  agricultural  and  manufaotural 
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{K^uladon  of  Great  Briton,  are  destitute  of  all  other  reemircef 
than  their  own  mere  unassisted  labour.    The  poorer  classes,  also, 
are  less  collected  in  cities,  and  more  distributed  under  natural  and 
hereditary  inspectors,  than  in  Britain ;  they  are  in  general  well 
educated,  inHr%ict^  in  religion,  and  accustomed  without  any 
deviation  from  the  beginning  of  life  to  be  constant  in  obedience. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Germans  are  quiet  and  moral ;  and,  with^ 
out  treating  the  efforts  of  the  press  too  lightly,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  it  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  operation  to 
have  effected  any  great  alteration  in  their  sentiments.     Literary 
men,  who  float  on  the  surface  of  society,  and  are  agitated  by 
every  breeze,  may  fume  and  fret  considerably,  but  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  is  almost  as  immovable  as  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. . 
The  means  suggested  by  our  author  to  avoid  the  dangers 
which  threaten  Germany,  are,  1^,  To  ^ve  a  better  form  to  the 
IKet----fbr  as  a  most  hopeless  task;  2d^  To  establish  a  free  trade 
in  the  interior ;  Sd,  To  make  the  press,  with  certain  restrictions, 
legally  free ;  4^A,  To  allow  freedom  of  teaching  at  the  univer^ 
ties,  but  to  place  the  students  under  greater  restraints,  and  un«> 
4er  persons  expressly  appmnted  to  preserve  discipline  amongst 
them  ;*  bth^  To  establish  and  define  the  rights  of  the  differet^ 
churches;  &1&,  To  treat  the  Jews  with  greater  legal  indu%eiice; 
lihy  To  constitute  the  Estates  better;   Bth^  To  regulate  and 
limit,  but  preserve  the  nobility;   9^,  To  free  the  peassmts  en- 
tirely from  feudal  services,  and  release  property  in  knd  from 
many  of  th^  present  restrictions ;   IQth,  To  reform  in  some  mea- 
sure the  administration  of  jui^ice,— -though  the  author  is  not, 
and  in  our  opinion  very  justly,  a  friend  to  a  rt^d  change  frodi 
the  German  to  the  English  mode  of  administering  justice  by 
juries;   11  ^A,  To  diminish  the  army,  and  limit  the  expenditureu 
AU  these  are  important  measures,  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken, 
and,  when  proposed  by  our  author,  who  is  a  moderate  man,  may 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  alterations  suggested  by  more  violent 
{)ersons.   We  are  far  from  wishing  to  damp  the  hopes,  ox  to  check 
the  exertions  of  the  Germans;  but  with  so  many  things  to  refiocm, 
and  so  little  union  as  to  what  ought  first  to  be  done^  with  many 
£ftr.fetched  and  widely- diversified  theories,  and  after  so  nuingr 
centuries  of  error  and  bad  government,  they  ought  not  to  expect, 
as  they  do,  to  reach  at  one  bound,  perfect  freeciom.    Their  coun- 
try scHJght  refuge  from,  feudal  anarchy  at  the  throne  of  arbitrajry 
power ;  its  once  free  cities  became  a  prey  to  tlie  intrigues  of  tl^ 
nobles  and  of  the  jurists ;  its  peasantry  inherited  the  slavery  of 
>  th^r  ancestors ;  and  from  chatna  whi^  oppression  forged  and 

*  This  Bltemtion  h$»  in  fiiet  alxeidy  be«D  nsftde-at  GSttiogai;  VlwreiBobicaMii 
Aov  pK»id»  over  the  Uniftiaty. 
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time  has  rivetted>  men  cannot  suddenly  be  liberated*.  When  we- 
remember,  howerer,  the  short  period  during  which  the  Germany 
have  had  a  pdifical  Uterature,  and  observe  its  extent,  and  how 
much  it  has  already  done  to  imite  them,  we  may  still  find  rea^ 
son  to  admire  their  improvement.  The  distinctions  of  Prus- 
ttans,  Austrians,  and  Hanoverians  are  fast  merging  in  the  com.? 
mon  term  £rermans;  and,  unless  the  language  could  again  be 
i^ptit  into  a  dozen  different  dialects,  and  the  literature  of  one  pro- 
yince  be  rendered  unintelligible  in  Another,  the  close  union  and 
unrestricted  commerce,  which  are  so  much  desired  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  Germans,  will  both  ultimately  be  obtained.  We 
cannot  venture  to  predict  with  regard  to  the  other  points  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  German  press  is  at  present  directed, 
because  on  them  the  opinions  are  yet  varying  and  inconsistent. 
Let  us  however  hope,  that  confused  and  tumultuous  as  they 
now  appear,  a  system  rf  constitutional  freedom  will  ultimately 
arise  from  them,  unscathed  by  thfe  flames  of  revolution,  find  un.. 
polluted  by  the  horrors  of  civjil  war. 


Art.  II. — T7te  Scrap  Book;  containing  a  Oottection  of  amaSf 
ing  and  strikl/ng  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse;  with  an  Inlror 

'  ductionf  and  occasional  Remarks  and  Contributions.  ^  By 
John  M^Diakmio,  Author  of  the  «  Life  of  William  Cowper.' 
Edinburgh,  Oliver  &  Boyd.     1921.     Pp.896. 

•  X  HOUGH  not  excessively  fond  of  literary  mosaic,  and  though 
yre  cannot  say  that  Mr.  M^Diarmid^s  is  the  best  conceivable  exr 
ample  of  it,  we  believe  we  may  safely  commend  this  '*  thing  of 
■shreds  and  patches'^  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is  collected 
chiefly  from  very  recent  works ;  and  the  pieces  of  which  it  con- 
^sts  generally  possess  some  spedfic  interest^  besides  being  cha* 
racteristic  of  their  authors.  The  editor  might  have  contributed 
materially  to  its  value,  had  he  comprehended  in  it,  as  we  think 
he  ought,  passages  from  the  writings  of  Paley,  Alison,  Godwin, 
Edgeworth,  Hall,  and  Foster,  and  the  speeches  of  our  chief  par- 
liamentary and  forensic  orators ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  us  right, 
that  the  poetical  department  should  be  left  ungraced  by  any  of 
thfe  productions  of  Rogers,  Baillie,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
Hemans,  and  some  others  we  could  name.  But  it  were  idle  to 
s^eak  of  what  might  have  been  done  in  this  way,  or  to  lay  down 
Tules  on  a  subject  so  liable  to  the  caprices  and  variations  of 
fbste.  Still  we  must  say,  that  any  work  which  professes  to 
give  even  a  faint  idea  of  modern  English  literature,  is  essentially 
f  mperfect  if  it  bear  no  traces  of  some  of  the  most  remarkabfe 
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minds  ffoiir  tvhich  that  literature  has  emanated.  Shonid  Mr. 
M*Diarmid  take  shelter  from  our  implied  charges,  by  saying 
that  he  meant  to  confine  himself  to  what  he  has  denominated 
0nr  Jhati'ng  literature^  then  we  would  ask,  by  what  [Principle 
he  can  justify  his  selections  from  such  publications  as  Hall's 
I'ravels  and  Hippesley's  Narrative — or  from  the  poetry,  Hot  6nly 
of  Cowper,  Beattie^  Crabbe,  Scott,  Campbell,  and  tiyron — ^but 
also  of  writers  so  oW  as  Prior  and  Swift?  Either  ail  of  these 
ought  to  have  been  Excluded,'  or  all  those  we  have  named  and 
taany  more  ought  to  have  been  recognized. 

Farther,  it  is  our  duty  to  admonish  Mr.  M^Diarmid,  that  his 
Introduction,  though  spirited  and  well  conceived,  contains  aeve*. 
ral  very  indifferently  managed  metaphors.  For  example — Eng- 
lish literature  is  compared  to  an  extensive  field,—- which  is  cor- 
rect enough, — ^but  then  that  field  is  represented  as  containing 
**  liiany  rival  claimants;^ — again,  that  it  presents  "  a  variety 
of  works,  every  one  of  which  seems  destined  to  occupy  a  com 
iidei^able  space  in  the  eye  (^  posterity^ — which  we  hold  to  be 
"  a  vile  figure.***  Afterwards,  in  following  out  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  speaking  of  the  facilities  afforded  the  early  compil- 
ers, we  have  that  literature  converted  into  "  a  garden,  which  was 
filled  with  \}[\^  fragrance  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton^  and  which 
left  the  most  indifferent  gleaner  no  room  to  doubt  as  to  what 
spoils  he  should  attempt  to  carry  away;^  and  then,  alluding  to  the 
comparative  disadvantages  under  which  later  compilers  havti  to 
labour,  we  are  told  that  "  the  garden  has  been  rifled  of  almost 
every  gem^  and  although  freshjlowers  are  continually  springii^ 
lip,  it  is  long  before  they  acquire  the  stamp  and  authority  bf 
those,  which,  as  it  were,  are  mterwoven  with  the  Jrame  of  o\xt 
earhest  associations,"  &c.  &c.  And  all  these  ^o«r^ry  spoils  wt 
positively  interwoven  with  thejrame  of  twenty  lities !  TheSe 
iiowever,  we  must  say,  are  the  worst  we  could  point  out;  and  W* 
freely  admit  that  there  are  several  passages  in  this  Introductioti, 
Imd  some  of  the  pieces  of  his  own  composition  inserted  in  his 
collection,  which  do  credit  to  his  genius  and  good  sense. 

Our  object  being  to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  work  as  a^ 
agreeable  and  safe  lounge-book,  we  think  it  superfluous  to  extradt 
largely  from  it ;  but  having  alluded  to  the  editor's  own  contriliu- 
tions,  from  which  it  is  fair  enough  to  estimate  his  qualifications 
for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  it  may  be  right  to  exhibit 
a  specimen  of  them.  That  we  have  chosen,  appeared  originally, 
ana  at  greater  length,  in  a  respectable  provincial  newspaper,  of 
which  Mr.  M^Diarmid  is  understood  to  be  the  Coifductor; 
and  we  add  to  it  several  smaller  pieces,  in  the  way  of  rehef. 
The  last  of  them,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  we  have  heard 
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ascribed  to  a  younger  and  less  known  genius  tlian  Mr.  Cannings 
whose  name  we  cannot  now  recollect 

»EATH  ANfir  HISTORY  OF  A  Mill  OB  POET. 

''  Died,  at  a  lodging-rbouse^  in  the  i^llage  of  RnthweU,  nesr  Dam^ei^ 
pn  the  28d  September  1818,  after  a  few  dayii  illness,  Stoart  Lewis,  a  native 
of  Annandale,  and  well  known  in  that  district  for  his  poetical  talents. 
His  father  was  a  staunch  Jacobite,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his'  loyalty,  or 
rather  of  his  disloyalty,  named  one  of  his  sons  Stuart,  and  the  othor  Charles, 
thus  adopting  both  the  name  and  surname  of  the  Pretender.  During  many 
lUOQths  previous  to  his  deaths  poor  Lewis  had  led  a  wandering  life^  seldom 
sojourning  more  than  a  day  in  any  one. place;  and  it  is  a  sii^ular,  and  not 
an  uninteresting  circumstanoe,  that  he  should  have  contracted  his  last  ill-* 
tiess,  and  dosed  his  eyes,  within  a  few  paces  of  his  native  burying  gMnind. 
Fxmn  the  promise  afforded  by  his  early  eibsione,  and  the  encouragement  he 
received  from  writers  of  acknowledged  excellenoe,  it  seems  {Hobable^  that 
had  his  education  and  habits  been  equal  to  his  taste  and  genius,  he 
would  have  made  a  respectable  fifl;ure  among  the  minor  poets  of  Scotland; 
and  we  have  other  motives,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  besides  the  desire 
of  dmng  justice  to  even  mediocrity  of  talent,  for  recording  a  few  particulart 
of  his  personal  history . 

"  In  the  earl^  part  of  his  life  the  deceased  had  been  engaged  in  a  nier« 
cantile  speculation  in  Manchester;  but  his  partner  in  ihis  concern,  pcofitii^ 
by  that  openness  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  character  whidi  belong  to  the 
poetical  temperament,  contrived  to  embezzle  the  greater  part  of  their  joint 
inroperty,  and  embarked  with  the  proceeds  for  North  America.  Poor  Lews 
p&ng  thus  left  to  discharge  the  company's  debts  as  he  best  oouM,  made  a 
Voluntary  surrender  of  his  remaining  effects,  and  was  ultimately  cast  on  the 
world,  not  only  without  a  shilling,  but  under  the  influence  of  fedUnsB, 
which,  it  is  feared,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  attachment  to  the  botSe» 
Aat  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to  conquer.  Shortly  after  this  he  en- 
listed  as  a  soldier  in  the  H<^toun  Fencibles,  and  continued  in  the  regiment 
until  it  was  disbanded  in  the  year  1798.  To  persons  addicted  to  convivial 
pleasures,  it  is  rarely,  we  believe,  that  the  army  proves  a  school  of  reform, 
and  in  the  present  instance,  the  deceased's  unlucky  talent  at  compoaing  a 
merry  catch,  spouting  a  passage  from  Shakespeare,  or  penning  a  letter  t&a 
^oipirade's  wife  or  sweeth^krt,  only  multiplied  his  invitations  to  the  gin-shm, 
and  made  him  more  frequently  the  object  of  a  mistaken  kindneas.  Whue 
in  thearm^  he  had  learned  to  work  a  little  at  some  handicraft,  but  his  ef- 
forts in  this  way  were  at  last  rendered  unavailing  by  the  weakness  of  his 
<eye8 ;  for  having  been  all  his  life  a  great  reader,  and  frequently  not  able  to 
%mnid.  the  luxury  of  a  candle,  he  was  accustomed,  during  the  long  nii^te  in 
winter,  to  pore  over  books  by  the  glimmering  light  of  a  low  me,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  powers  of  visidn.  To  complete  his  miseries,  his  wi&,  an 
amiable  woman,  died  in  the  beginning  of  1817,  deeply  and  uneeasii^ly  la- 
mented by  her  infatuated  husband.  He  was  now  forced  to  betake  himself 
to  the  occupation  of  an  itineraxt  Poet,  and  there  are  manv  dreamstanota 
connected  with  this  interesting  part  of  his  history,  ^t  have  more  thm 
once  reminded  us  of  the  mendicant  bard  so  feelingly  described  in  the  **  Lav 
of  the  Last  MinstreL"  He  did  not,  indeed,  like  Uiat  personage,  find  at  last 
a  snug  retreat  near  sweet  Bowhill ;  neither  was  he  wont  to  unbc^  the  faoga 
portal  gates  (^a  baronial  residence,  by  the  witdiery  of  his  harp,  and  pow 
on  lora  s  or  lady's  ear,  a  song  embodying  all  the  traditionary  heraldry  of 
the  family.  M>  ;*-trades  have  altered  as  well  as  times,,  and  poor  Lewis, 
with  all  tne  necessities  had  little  of  the  humihty  of  the  harpers  of  anti^pri- 
'ty.    Age  and  misfortune,  which  had  dimmed  die  poet's  eye,  had  impanred 
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in  no  sensible  degree^  eiUier  the  fire  of  his  mind^  Of  the  acuteness  of  hl0 
feelings. — On  tlie  contrary^  he  retained  to  the  last  that  deep  feeling  of  the 
beauties  of  external  nature,  which  is  a  source  of  real  wealth  to  the  poesessar, 
and  which  stamped  him  a  poet  more  than  an^  thing  he  has  written.  When 
he  behdd  in  his  morning  rambles,  the  dcy  without  a  doud,  die  ocean  with- 
<mt  a  wave,  and  uniyernl  natmre  basking  under  the  influenee  of  the  summer 
aun,  there  was  an  indescribaUe  charm  in  sueh  scenery  that  gaTe  a  temper 
ntry  buoyancy  to  his  spirits,  and  lifted  from  his  heart  that  load  of  poverty, 
misfcartune,  and  disease,  with  whi(£  it  had  become  too  familiar. 

This  is  a  loiTff  story,  and  will  probably  be  <|uoted  by  many  as  an  instanop 
of  words  wasted  and  labour  thrown  away;  and,  we  must  confess,  that,  in 
detailing  so  manv  particulars,  we  w^e  influenced  less  by  the  ambition  of 
doing  jiutice  to  tne  memory  ^  the  deceased,  than  by  the  desire  of  holding: 
]U>  Ub  life  and  history  as  a  warning  to  the  numerous  herd  of  brother 
^ymsters  that  are  to  be  found  chirpii^  like  grasdioppers,  in  every  bush, 
in  almost  every  county  in  J3eotland.  In  £Mt,  poetical,  Vk^fMie  bt^^^img^ 
has  become  an  intolmble  nuisanoe ;  and  although  we  dtould  be  sorry  la 
aee  sudi  a  merry  and  inofifensive  race  of  idlers  sul(jected  to  the  iron^-^raap 
€i  the  pdicc^  tli^e  can  be  no  inhunumity  in  attempting  to  write  down  the 
«viL 

*'  If  em<dument  be  the  object  of  the  persons  to  whom  we  allude,  let  ihem 
think  of  the  success  of  Robert  Bums,  and  if  fsme  be  thdr  sole  ambition, 
we  would  onlv  beg  oi  them  to  measure  their  anticipationa  «f  their  own  re- 
putation by  Uiat  of  poor  Stuart  Lewis.  For  is  not,  we  would  ask,  eve& 
that  individual  who  spends  his  days  in  breaking  atones  by  the  way-side, 
and  eats  his  fmgal  meal  under  the  -spreading  dm  <Mr  scented  thorn,  husband- 
ing his  little  earnings,  that  he  may  appear  weekly  with  his  wife  and  fiuniW' 
at  the  village  diumi  clad  in  decent  aj^rel — ^who  rears  a  numerous  ofl^* 
spring,  healthy  and  industrious  as  thor  father,  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
date,  and  at  last  dies  at  a  good  old  age,  bearing  the  character  of  an  honest 
Bian«-4s  not,  we  say,  such  a  person,  uou^  not  known  beyond  ^  neigli- 
houring  hamlet,  a  happier,  nay  a  more  useftd  diaracter,  thui  he  wha 
apends  his  days  hammering  verses  in  a  miserable  garret-*^i^o  wages  It 
constant  war&re  with  hunger  and  cold— who  probably  eees  his  family 
checked  in  their  efforts  at  well-doing  by  the  discredit  liiAt  attaches  to  diehr 
Esther's  character, — and  worse  than  all,  who  is  perhaps  dodmed  to  aee  liia 
wife  sinking  into  decay,  without  one  comfort  to  aUeviate  the  sufeings  of  It 
jidK^bed,  or  evra  the  means  oi  laying  her  head  decently  in  tiie  grave.  Thl» 
tt  a  mdanehdy  picture,  but  it  is  one  that  is  often  eacenmlifled  in  real  hU, 
and  derwes  none  of  its  revdting  features  from  a  heated  nmcy.  It  is  eom-^ 
mon  for  the  smallest  poets  to  rave  about  independence  of  character,  \mt 
where,  we  would  ask,  is  the  ind^tendenoe  of  soliciting  the  patn»iage  of  ^ho^ 
who  genially  either  give  thdr  names  from  motives  of  charity,  or  a  Widi  6r 
avoid  impcnrtunity,  and  rardy  firom  an  impression  that  they  are  to  reoei«e 
vdue  for  their  money. — ^The  man  who  labours  at  the  meanest  handiera^ 
and  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  thouaand 
dmea  more  ind^;»^dent  than  he  whose  happiest  ei^nrts  never  rise  above  die 
.dead  levd  of  mediocrity^  it  must  not,  however,  be  Apposed  that  we  are 
enemies  to  the  divine  art  of  poetry.  On  the  contrary,  we  agree  with  Mac- 
kenzie in  thinking  that  *'  there  is  at  least  this  advantage  in  the  poetical 
.temperament,  that  it  is  an  incentive  to  phihinthropy ;  and  many  who  toe 
jftever  able  to  readi  Pamasaian  hdghts^,  may  yet  approadi  so  near  as  to  be 
liettered  by  the  air  of  the  donate."  An  attadmient  to  literature,  whcsi 
c<nifined  within  proper  bounds,  is  not  only  iunocent,  but  laudable,  and  is 
probably  one  great  reason  why  we  so  seldom  witness  in  this  coon^  Uiose 
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diBgraceM  so«te«  of  b&xing  and  ctidge^ng,  vrhich  s^em  to  fonh  the  favborhe 
amusenient  of  the  English  and  Irish  peasantry.  All^  therefore^  we  would  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  <;andidates  for  fame  is^  that  they  Should 
make  poesy  a  staff  and  not  a  crutch-^  pastime  rather  than  a  profession. 
•The  wedcness  bf  scrihhling  indifibrent  verses  is  one  thing,  and  the  folly  of 
puhliflhing  them  another ;  and  it  is  only  the  latter  evil  that  ^e  would  he 
•understood  as  wishing  to  discourage.  For  of  all  the  votaries  of  the  fine 
igrts^  the  poor  poet  id  the  most  unfottiviate ;  and  his,  of  all  vocations,  is 
peculiarly  that  in  which  mediocrity  of  talent  neither  henefits  the  possessor 
nor  bthef*8.  The  paintet  enlists  in  his  owti  favour  thie  vanity  of  human  tia- 
ture,  and  many  Wiio  are  Hot  ahlfe  to  flee  a  RaehUm  or  a  Lawrence,  will'  h'^ 
contented  with  the  veriest  dauhs,  rather  ihali  want  likenesses  of  themselv^ 
or  friends.  Music  also  has  its  advantages,  and  the  professor  of  an  art 
which  is  supported  by  that  powerful  patroness  Fashion,  when  he  ceased  to 
please  as  a  performer,  can  easily  fall  back  into  the  rank  of  teachers^  '  If  he 
cannot  tickle  the  ears  of  the  cognoscenti,  he  can  at  least  figure  at  a  farmer's 
kirn  or  country  wedding,  and  put  good  taoney  itato  his  pocket  by  piping  to 
an  assembly  of  mesrrj  villagers.  But  in  these  days,  when  dedications  are 
looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye,  the  poor  poet  can  find  neither  patron  nor 
pupil  to  an  art  which  is  supposed  to  be  incommunicable.  The  expense  ot 
printing  and  publishing  the  best  and  ^h  mdnt^  ij^try  is  pretty  much  the 
same,  and  who  can  be  supposed  wiUing'to-altiSend  to  thelis^gs  of  medio- 
crity, when  he  can  purchase  excellence  on  tfearl'y  the  same  terms  ?" 

M^IARMm. 
8PLEKDID  PETE  AT  BALLYGROOGAOH. 

''  Ballygroogagh  House,  the  hospitable  mansfon  of  Timothy  O'MuIligaff, 
was  last  month  TNov.  1817.)  graced  by  the  most  elegant  festivities,  on  the 
happy  return  of  their  eldest  son  from  the  North  of  Europe,  where  he  had 
been  incofftiito  in  the  humble  guise  of  eook  to  a  whaler. 
.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  house  was  most  handsomely  decorated  for 
tiv9  occasion :  On  one  side  was  seen  a  heap  of  manure,  shaped  like  an 
aijcient  tumulus,  and  tastefhlly  ornamented  with  hanging  straws,  &c.;  on 
ike  other  side  appeared  a  stagnant  podl,  whose  smooth  surface  was  gently 
-m^TfodL  by  a  duok  and  drake,  who  muddle<l  through  it  with  uncommon 
vivacity  and  spirit ;  in  perspective  was  seen  a  venerable  turf-kish,  around 
which  a  pair  of  trowsers  being  carelessly  llirown,  gave  a  light  and  graceful 
finish  to  the  whole  scene. 

"  About  two  o'clock,  the  approach  of  company  was  prodaimed  by  thfc 
distant  clatter  of  wheel-cars. .  This  deep  soimd,  mingled  with  the  finer 
tones  of  cur-dogs  barking,  whipped  chOdren  crying,  &c.  produced  a  fhlland 
mellow  volume  of  the  most  delightful  harmony. — The  first  arrival  was  that 
of  the  dowager  Mrs.  Fluggins,  an  eminent  accmicheuse ;  she.  was  soon  fol- 
lowed hy  the  rest  of  the  expected  company,  who  speedily  repaired  to  a 
grand  rustic  s^oon,  the  walls  of  which  were  painted  a  la- soot  drop, 

"•  Here  a  rich  and  finely-flavoured  beverage  was  handed  round  in  nobte 
wooden  vases,  which  the  charming  hostess,  with  bewitching  simplicity,  dei. 
nominated  hrotk  in  noggins.  Dinner  was  shortly  afterwards  served  up :  a 
plateau  was  dispensed  with,  but  Us  place  was  mostly  supplied  by  a  fine 
skate,  cooked  up  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  with  all  its  tails ;  near  it  a  quai^ 
te^  of  delicate  veal,  which  had  breathed  its  last  sigh  after  an  existence  df 
five  hours.  Oi^  the  central  dish,  was  placed  a  thale  bird,  which,  during  a 
life  of  nine  years,  had  increased  to  such  a  size  as  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  company.  There  were  manv  other  rarities^  such  as  are  seldom 
to  be  met  with  at  the  most  sumptuous  tables. 
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After  dinner,  tiotne  orkinal  sen^ments  and  well-sdected  s^ngs  were^ 
given,  a  few  of  which  are  the  following  i-— 

'^  Mr.  O'Mulligan. — '^  A  speedy  rise  to  the  price  of  pig8«" 

"  Spng.-r-jr^e  night  that  I  put  the  pig;  uitd^r  the  pot, 
.  *'  Mr.  P'Losaghlin.— "  A  merry  go  round  to  the  foot  organ."* 

^' SoTig»-^The  weari/ round  of  tow, 
.  "  Mr.  M^Dade. — "  The  weaver's  harpsichord//t 

*'  Song.— ^'  A  weaver  boy  shall  be  my  dear,  ■ 

<  ^'  When  the  pleasures  (^  the  festive,  board,  were  conduded^  preparations 
were  made  for  dancing.  The  orchestra;,  an  uni(]^ue  of  the  most  simple 
b^uty^  was  an  inverted  cr^l^  on  .which  a  single  minstrel  sat,  the  interest^ 
qf  whose  appearance  was  much  heightened  by  the  loss  of  his  left  eye. '  Mr. 
Patrick  O'Mullaghan,  disliking  the  monotony  of  the  waltz,  and  thevagaries^ 
of  a  quadrille;^  opened  the  haU  by  dancing  a  jig  with  Miss  Ju4y  Higgins :. 
fliey  were  soon  followed  by  Master  CharfeyM^Pade,  who  floated  into  a^ 
reel  with  Miss  Nancy  Fluggins..  Dancing  was  kept  up  untU  a  late  hour, 
and  Ihe  elegJ^t  revellers  parted  with  mutual  regret*  We  subjoin  a  de- 
i^cription  of  some  of  the  mpst  admired  dresses  worn  on  the  occasion^  which^ 
from  their  striking  co>stume,  will  doubtlessly  be  the  standard  fbr  fashion-^ 
^ble  imitation.  -       . 

.      Zfldiett  Dresseu 
^  '^  Mrs.  O'MuHaghan.— -A  loose  bedgown  robe  of  linsy  woolsey,  petticoat 
to  match,  two-and>sixpenny  shawl  thrown  with  graceful  negligence  over  the 
Moulders  }  pincushion  and  scissars  suspended  from  the  rignt  side  by  red 
tape.    Head-dress,  dowd  and  scull  cap. 

.  .  '^  Miss  O'Mullaghan. — ^^ound  gown  of  striped  calico,  habit-shirt  ^- 
broidered  en  gobble  stitch.  Head  dress,  bandalettes  of  scarlet  sixpenny 
pband.      ^.'  4 

"  Miss  Nancy  O'MuUaghan. — ^A  superb  old  cotton,  dyed  blue  for^  thq 
occasion.    Head-dress,  crooked  horn  comb,  and  splendid  brass  bodkin.  , 

''  Dowager  Mrs.  Fluggins. — ^Body  and  train  of  snuff-coloured  stufl^ 
petticoat  of  deep  crimson  ;  the  brilliancy  of  this  truly  beautiful  dress  was 
iucreasfd  by  a  pair  of  large  ticken  pockety  worn  outside  of  the  petticoat.— 
Bead-dres^  a  most  valuable  antique  straw  bonnet. 

'^  Miss  Flu^ns.'^A  light  drapery  of  plain  yellow  linen  over  a  8prigge4 
cotton   gown,  petticoat   gracefully  sprinkled  with,  puce-colpured   spots, 
Head-dress,  large  velveteen  band,  with  a  mother-of-pearl  button  in  front ; 
black  worsted  stockings,  a  la  Carraboo, , 
\  Gentlemen  s  JOresses,  . 

''  Mj.  O'M'ullaghan. — A  wallicoat  qf  white  .drugget,  deep  blue  inexpres- 
sibles— ^wig  unpowdered*  .   '        , 

^^  Mr.  ft  trick  O'Mulla^han — Jacket  and  trowsersof  blue  frize--crayat,  ^ 
tlue  and  white  handkercKief*  •  j 

^'  Mr.  Gully. — ^A  brown  jacket,  handsomely  patched  at  the  elbows  with 
grey  cloth — ^waist  chequer.  This,  gentleman's  declining  to  lyear  shoep,  gave 
a  peculiarly  cool  and  easy  freedom  to  his  fine  figure." 

BELFAST  COMMERCIAL  CHRONic;.E.,'^ 
A  CELEBRATED  PREACHER. 

'^  The  Rev.  Dr.  —  is  what  is  commonly  .denominated  ^'  a  celebrated 

Ereacher."  His  reputation,  however,  has  not  oeen  acquired  by  his  drawing 
irgely  upon  his  own  stores  of  knowledge  and  eloquence,  but  by  the'sk^i 
wiu  which  he  appropriates  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  great  divine 
-who  have  gone  before  him.  Fortunately  for  him,  Siose  who  compose  a 
i*a^uonable  audience  are  not  deeply  read  in  the  pulpit  lore,  and  accorcungly* 
-with  such  hearers,  he  passes  for  a  wonder  of  erudition  and  pathos.    It  did^ 

*  A  SpnniDg  WheeLi  t  A  Loom. 

VOt.  V.   NO.  IV.  2k 
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lievetthdest,  liappen  Aat  t&e  doctor  was  oiioe  detected  in'  his  plagiarisms. 
—One  Sunday,  as  he  was  beginning  to  delight  the  spri^tly  beaux  and 
belles  belonging  to  his  congr^ation,  a  grave  old  sentlcman  seated  himself 
close  to  the  pulpit,  and  listened  with  profound  attentioii.  The  doctor  had 
scarcely  finished  his  third  sentence,  .before  the  grave  old  gentleman  mut- 
tered loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  those  near  him,  "  That's  Sherlock !" 
The  doctor  frowned,  but  went  on.  He  had  not  proceeded  much  farther, 
when  his  tormenting  interruptor  broke  out  with  "  That's  Tillotson  1**  The 
doctor  bit  his  lips^  and  paused,  but  again  thought  it  better  to  pursue  the 
thread  of  his  discourse.  A  Aird  exclamation  of  **  That's  Blair !"  was, 
however,  too  much,  and  completely  exhausted  all  his  patience.  Leaning 
over  the  pulpit,  **  Fellow,"  he  cried,  "  if  you  do  not  hold  your  tongue,  you 
i&all  be  turned  out.'*  Without  altering  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  the 
grave  old  gentleman  lifted  up  his  head,  and  looking  the  doctor  in  the  face,' 
ietmted,  *'  Thafs  his  own." 

POOR  JACK. 

^  The  foUowii^  interesting  story  was  related  a  few  years  ago,  at  the 
Brighton  Bible  Meeting,  by  a  stranger,  who  requested  permission  to  address 
the  company : — *^  The  child  of  a  dnu^en  sailor  asked  him  for  bread.  Ir- 
ritated by  lus  request,  the  dissolute  father  spumed  him  from  him  with  his 
foot,  and  the  child  fell  into  th^  sea,  from  the  beach.  Nothing  could  be 
done  from  the  shore,  and  the  child  soon  disappeared ;  but  the  arm  of  Pro- 
vidence  was  extended  over  him,  and  by  dii^ing  to  an  oar,  or  raft,  that  he 
came  near,  he  floated  till  [Mked  im  by  a  v^sd  then  under  weigh.  The 
child  could  only  tell  his  name  was  Jvk,  but  die  humanity  of  the  crew  led 
tisiem  to  take  care  of  him.  Poor  Jackj  as  he  grew  up,  ^as  promoted  tp 
wait  on  the  officers,  recdved  instructions  ea^y,  was  omdc,  and  steady, 
and  served  in  some  actions.  In  the  last  he  had  obtained  so  much  promo- 
tieh,  that  he  was  am>ointed  to  the  care  of  the  wounded  seamen,  fie  ob- 
served one  with  a  bible  under  his  head,  and  showed  him  so  much  attention, 
that  the  man,  when  he  was  near  dying,  requested  Jack  to  accept  this  Bible, 
whic^  had  been  llie  means  of  reclaiming  him  firom  the  ways  of  sin. 
Bi/  some  circumst€mee,  poor  Jack  recognized  his  father  in  the  penitent  sailor  I*" 
—Thus  far  the  tale  excited  so  much  mterest,  tnat  when  the  speaker  saw  the 
efiect  it  had  produced,  he,  with  a  modest  bow,  added, '  '*  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, /  am  Poor  Jack  /"  " 

PUNCTUALITY. 

'^  The  late  Mr.  6cott  of  Exeter,  who  died  a  few  yean  ago,  travelled  on 
business  till  about  80  years  of  age.  fie  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
^unacters  in  die  kingdom  for  punctuality,  and  by  his  methodical  conduct, 
with  imiform  diligence,  he  gradually  amassed  a  large  fortune.  For  a  long 
series  of  years  the  proprietor  of  every  inn  he  freqdented  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall  knew  th^  day  and  the  very,  hour  he  would  arrive.  Some  time 
since,  a  gentlenuin  who  was  travellmg  through  Cornwall,  stopped  at  a 
small  inn  at  Port  Isaac  to  dine.  The  waiter  inmiediately  presented  him 
,  with  a  bill  of  fare,  which  he  did  not  approve  of,  but  observing  a  fine  duck 
roasdng,  *'  111  have  that,"  said  the  traveller;  '*  You  cannot.  Sir,"  replied 
the  landlord,  "  it  is  for  Mr.  Scott  of  Exeter.^'  "  I  know  Mr.  Scott  very 
well,"  rddned  the  gentleman,  '*  he  is  not  in  your  house." — "  True,  Sir, ' 
said  the  hindlord,  "  but  six  mondis  ago,  when  he  was  here  last,  he  ordered 
a  duck  to  be  ready  for  him  this  day,  precisely  at  two  o'clock."  And,  to  the 
Mtonifiinnent  of  the  taravdler,  he  saw  the  old  gentlemen,  on  his  Rodnante, 
jogging  into  the  inn  yard  about  five  nunutes  before  die  appointed  time." 

INTEREBTINO' AN£CDOTE. 

'^  Serjeant  Weir,  of  die  Scots  Greys,  ivas  pay-sojeant  of  his  troop,  and,^ 
as  such,  might  have  been.excused  serring  in  action,  and,  perhaps,  he  should 
not  have  b^n  forward;  but ^n  such  a  day  as  the  batde  of  Waterloo,  he 
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requfistfld  to  be  ftlkwed  to  diarge  Willi  the  ngini^t*  Inoneef  dieeharaet 
he  fell^  mortjdly  wounded,  and  was  left  on  the  field.  Corporal  Scot,  of  the 
same  regiment  (who  lost  a  leg),  asserts,  that  when  the  field  was  searched 
for  the  wounded  and  slain,  the  body  of  Seijeant  Weir  wot  Jmmd  with  his 
name  written  on  his  forehead,  by  hi$  cum  hand,  dipped  in  his  own  blood  i 
This,  his  comrade  said,  he  was  supposed  to  hare  done  that  his  body  might 
be  found,  and  known,  and  that  it  might  not  be  imagined  he  had  disappear* 
ed  with  Uie  money  of  the  troop." 

THl^  fiUBIAL  09  StE  JOHN  M00B£. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 

As  his  corse  i^)  the  ran^part  we  hurried; 
Not  a  (Soldier  discharged  ms  farewell  shot 

O'er  the  grave,  where  our  hero  we  buried. 
We  buried  him  darklv,  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  payonets  turning, 
By  the  stn:u;gling  moonrbeam's  misty  light. 

And  the  mtern  dimly  burning. 
No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast. 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  dnroud  we  Ixmnd  hira  ; 
But  he  lay  Uke  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 

With  ms  martial  doak  around  him. 
Few— and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow. 
But  we  stedfastly  gaied  on  the  f&ce  of  the  dead. 

And  we  bitterly  thmight  of  the  morrow. 
We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed. 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 
Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 

And  o'er  Jiis  cold  ashes  upbraid  him^ 
But  nothing  hell  rede  if  they  let  him  sleep  on^ 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 
But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done. 

When  th^  dock  tolled  the  hour  for  retiring; 
And  we  heard  by  the  distant  and  random  g!iin, 
.  That  the  foe  was  suddenly  firing. 
Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down 

fVomthe  field  t>f  his  fiame  fresh  and  gory  ; 
We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone. 

But  we  le£b  him  alone  wilh  his  gbry  ** 

0  The  only  intimation  we  have  met  widi  of  Ihe  author  of  theie  exquinCe  and  afleeU 
.  ing  ]ino9y  OQCurs  in  a  little  work,  entitled  the  Harp  of  Renfrewshire.  Qf  t^  pOf^M 
imscellany,  our  only  regret  is  that  it  should  not  have  been  entirely  devoted  to  recent  prp- 
ductions---but  we  may  observe,  that  on  the  whole,  the  well-^osen  selections,  and  judicious 
•  yemarks,  which  often  accompany  fiiem,  reflect  much  credit  on  its  anonymous  Editor^ 
It  likewise  contains  a  considerable  number  of  orjKinal  pieces  not  destitute  of  merit  ;.^ 
and  a  curious  and  learned  notice  of  the  Renfrew  Poets  is  given  at  the  beginning  dT  the 
volume.  We  are  iufbrmed,  in  a  note,  at  page  177,  that  the  Autlior  of  <*  The  Bur&l 
of  Sir  John  Moore,**  is  a  **  Mr.  Hafly,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  lives  neac  the  vil- 
lage of  Tanden^see,  in  the  county  of  Annag^.  He  was  educated,*'  it  is  ssid,  •fi&t 
the  church,  but  has  given  up  that  ptofeanon,  at  lewt  for  the  pvetent,"    ' 
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AXGL^SSA's  LE64 

Here  fiesta — ^and  let  no  saucy  knave      Could  only  in  this  vray  be  tcilglit 
■  Plresume  to  sn^er  and  lauglr, 
1*0  leora   that  monlderilig  in  l2ie 

grave,* 
. .  Is  lai<^a  British  ffo^. 
Fox  he  who  writes  these  lines' is  sure 

That  those  who  read  the  whole. 
Will  find  such  laiigh  Were  prema- 
ture. 


To  give  the  foe  leg-bail. 
And  now  in  England  just  as  gay 

As  in  the  battle  brave,         • 
Goes  to  the  route,  review,  or  piby/ 

With  (me  foot  in  the  grave. 
FoFtium  la  v%in  here  shewed  her 


Fov  here  too  lies  A  sohf 
And  here  fiive  little  ones  rejibse. 

Twin  bom  with  other  five. 
Unheeded  by  their  brother  toes. 

Who  all  are  now  alive, 
A  Ic^  and  foot,  to  vpeak  more  plainy 

Re^t  here  of  one  commandihg. 
Who  tho'  his  wits  he  might  retain. 

Lost  half  his  understanding. 

And  when  the  guns  with  thunder 

fraught, 
'    Poiired  bullets  thick  as  hail. 


qpite. 
For  he  ivlll  stifl  6e  foiind. 


Should  England's  sons  en^gage  in 
fight. 

Resolved  to  stand  his  ground. 
But  Fortutie^s  pardon  I  mustb^ 

She  meant  not.  td  disarm. 
And  when  she  lopped  the  hero's  le^. 

She  did  hot  seek  his  h-^drm; 
And  but  indulged  a  harmless  whim. 

Since  he  could  walk  with  one, 
She  saw  two  legs  were  lost  on  l^  ^ 

Who  never  mefint  to  ,run, 

CAKNIKOr  * 


Art.  tlL'-^Hfethode  ElemeniainB  de  CofnpcmtioA^  aVee  de^  eau 

amples  tres-nomireux  et  tres-ftendtis  pour  apprendre  de  «jf- 

'  meme  a  composer  toute  espece  de  Muslgue.    Par  J.-Geors!. 

Albrechtsbeager,  Organiste  de  la  Cour  Imperiale  de  Yienne, 

Maitre  de  Chapelle  de  TEglise  Cathedrale  de  Saint-Etienner 

decette  Ville.    Traduit  de  KAlIemand,  eniichi  d^un  grand 

fiombre  de  notes  etd'iexplications;^  par  M.  A.  CAoron,  Ecuyer, 

'  '  Ancien  Chef  de  Brigade  il'1^6o\e  Poryteidfittique.  Cdrrespefi- 

^'  '  dint  de  rinstitut  de  France,  Auteur  de  plusieurs  Trait^s  siir 

I'laMudque.    Paris,  1814.    Pp.SQd.    3voL8v<>.  \ 

A  WORK  upon  the  principles  of  composition  6y  AlbrechtsBerj^tV 
afid,  notwitnstanding  its  age,  so  scarce  among  dur  counCryraeit 
ibat it  was  with  difficulty  we  couid  obtain  acquahttanice  'Wth'  it 

'  ihroii^h  this  translation,  has  many  and  forcible  claim^  ^JP^^^  ^^^ 
attention  of  the  professor  and  amateur,     ttis  own 'amnirable 

'  compositions,  though  known  in  Britain  chiefly  to  professioiMil 
men,  and  that  by  no  means  generally,  create  lYo  little  interest ; 
and  he  was,  besides,  the  contempora;ry  and  friend  of  Haydn.  But 
what  unquestionably  reuses  our  .highest  expeetadon,  is  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  the  master  of  Beethoven,  the  greatest 
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of  living  ntttftical  Eulbws,  and  ^Mtrhsps  inferior  ti>  Mm  ^hcf  haVe' 
preced^  bim  since  thie  invsention  of  counterpoint.  We  canp^^ 
put  think  iit  a  mister  of  laudabk  curiosity,  to  know  in  what 
9choQl  and  by  what  Biethods  such  a  genius,  has  been  brpuffht  tD. 
ipaaturity;.  There  are  sufficient  in<»dental  reasons,  then,  tor  no* 
tioiBg'this  work,  independently  of  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  admit,  that  it  does  not  promise  much* 
amuifement  or  instryc^n  to  the  general  reader.  It  treats,  of  a 
science  that  is^cultivated  by  comparatively  very  few  individuals 
in  this  cousUy^  notwithstamding  the  numbers  who  engage  in  the 
(Qorr.eIauv«  lart,  and  that  science  is  ^rap^bje  of  very  little  enibeU 
it^hment  or  attraction,  excepting  when  it  is  reduced  to  pwictice. 
Moreoirer^  it  woukl  be  needless  to  oiFer  quotations  from  this 
"work,  for  the  whole  is  so  concisely  written,  and  so  closely  ooh^ 
^;iected,  that  any  insulated  passage  wopld  be  almost  utterly  un. 
intelligible,  and  therefore. nearly  useless.  We  shall  content  oui^ 
selves,  ihenefbre,  with  endeavouring  to  give  some  idea  of  its 
general  [dafn,  4^riQg  a  few  observatipns  on  the  merits  of  our 
author  and  bis  Frend^  tmnsl^tor,  and,  audacious  as  it  may  seem 
to  differ  from  sueh  authority,  stating  swi^  particulars  in  whicb 
we  are  inclined  to  dissent  from  him. 

The  work  is  strictly  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  treatise  on  mil* 
ttcal  compojaition,  ana  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
chorda,  tneir  forniatiop,  connection,  &c.  We  have  in  it,  of 
CK>urse,  nothing  of  what  may  be  properly  called  the  mathematical 
part  of  the  science,  for  which  we  are  referred  indeed  to  anotlier 
work  by  the  same  author,—"  Methode  de  THarmonie  et  d^Ao^ 
compagnement^^  That  performance,  it  seems,  he  at  first  intend- 
ed as  an  introduction  to  tb^  present  work ;  but,  a»  h^  found  it 
extended  to  a  con^d^i^blc  size,  he  yras  induced  to  make  a  sepa-^ 
rate  pubjipatiqii  pf  it.-  This  ^e  regret,  as  the  two  subjects  have 
such  an  intitniite  conoection.  with  each  other;  and  as  we  cannot 
but  think,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  the  work  before  us  would 
have  biee9  mjat^rially  inpreasf^,  had  it  appeared  as  a  second 
^t)d  cms^qufint  volume  to  the  pirodjLiction  now  alluded  1u;>,  We 
say. so  mpre  especially^  as  suph  a  variety  of  contradictory  opL- 
nigns.  have  been  pi^bushed  on  the.  con^truction  of  the  simplest 
c^xords.  Biit  we  ican  by  no  means  a^ee  with  tl^e  trapslator,  M, 
A.  Choron,  Ecyy^^  in  what  he  asserts  of  Rameau,  D'Alembert, 
^usseai^,  and  others,  that  "  ils  i^nt  infect^  de  Tesprit  de  ^ys- 
^«  ten>e,  et  nWrent  au  lecleur  que  des  super0uites  et  de^,  er« 
<*  reur^;'*  as, we  decidedly, think  the  treatise  of  D'Alembert  at 
{east  the  most  philosophical  and  the  most  satisfactory  we  have 
seen  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  he  treats  it  in  a  style  so  purely 
jflAtbesa^fu^l,  th^t  w^  think  it  would  b^  §  matter  of  sojnp  difll* 
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culty  to  refute  the  generality  of  his  arguments.  Oat  transla- 
tor, however,  seems,  from  the  frequent  reference  to  it  in  hi^ 
xiotes,  to  rank  above  all  other  works  oh  this  plirt  of  the  sciencey 
kis  own  <^  Intrckluction  ii  TetUde  generals  ^  rarsdnn^e  de  lir 
Mnsique;^  and  he  never  has  oceas&on  to  dissent  from  his  author,' 
dr  even  make  an  observation  upon  him,  but,  without  much  rea-' 
soning,  he  refers  to  it— ^*  notre  InU-oduction,'"  &(%  This  callrf 
to  our  mind  the  unvarying  answer  to  all  objections,  and  the 
Beveir-failing  excuse  for  all  failures,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hu-^ 
bert  by  the  author  of  Ivanhoe — "  My  father  drew  a  long  botr 
at  Hastings.^  But  whatever  merit  his  work  ftiay  possess,  ot* 
however  deep  may  have  been  his  own  researches  in  the  science, 
we  cannot  avcnd  noticing  one  very  unwarrantable  liberty  he  *has 
taken  with  his  original ;  and  we  notice  it  here,  together  with^ 
whatever  c^her  observations  we  have  to  make  on  the  translat^,^ 
that,  as  he  seems,  generally  speaking,  to  have  tolerably  well  ob- 
served the  promise  made  in  his  «  avant-propos,'*  to  translated 
with  scrupulous  fidelity,  we  might  not  interrupt  the  observaiiOna 
we  have  to  offer  on  the  book  itself.  He  introduces  the  fourth 
ahapter  (page  7.)  with  the  following  notice.  *<  La  doctrine  dd 
^<  Tauteur,  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  Texpoi^ition  qull  fi6t  de  la  doc* 
<^  trine  ordinaire  des  modes,  etant  ahsolumeM  iirdfUeMgiSley 
«*  nous  avons  pris  le  parti  de  la  rtfsAYe  comme  il  suit,  au  lieu  die* 
^  nous  attacher  &  le  traduire  textuellement^^  l^is  chapter 
ireats  principally  of  the  different  modes, — ^the  m<)dern,  and  tfid 
ancient  or  ecclesiastical  modes,— ^and  especially  of  the  distlfid^ 
tion  between  the  authentic  and  plagal  modes.  Now^  howeve!^ 
unintelligible  the  German  may  have  been,  \^e  should  most  cerw 
liunly  have  preferred  to  judge  of  his  ftierits  or  obscurity  for 
ourselves;  for  his  translator,  in  new-modelling  the  matter,  hcUt 
not,  we  think,  succeeded  in  throwing  one  ray  of  light  upon  the 
Subject ;  but  seems  most  charitably  to  have  Sought  for  some  ei£« 
eulpation  of  his  original,  by  vying  with  him  in  uttintelli^biHty, 
Inaeed,  what  he  advances  seems  at  first  sight  Sd  UtteHy  at 
variance  with  the  examj^es  which  he  has  given  to  ducidate  hia 
positions,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  what  he  would  be 
at,-*HK>  it  was  with  us  at  least.  It  iis  said,  for  instance,  that  in 
the  plagal  modes,  the  dominant  is  the  8d  bdow  that  of  the  cor^ 
responding  authentic  mode,  with  the  exception  of  the  8th  exam* 
jde,  where  it  is  the  2d  below,  (Plate  III.  Fig.  13.)-^the  dominant 
of  the  authentic  modes  being  the  5th  above  the  Aindamental, 
with  the  extception  of  the  3d  example,  where  it  is  'the  6th ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  plagal  modes  have  their  dominants  at  the  34 
^bove  the  fundamental  with  the  exception  of  the  4th  and  8th 
examjdes^  where  they  arfe  at  the  4th  aWe*    Now  this  slr^es  wa 
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as  b^ing  very  confused :  At  the  first  view  of  the  |Dxaip»te8,  i^ 
appears  as  i^  the  dominants  of  the  plagal  modes  were  all  at  the 
6th  above  the  fundameotal,  with  the  exception  of  the  8th  exajoa-j 
pie,  where  it  is  at  the  7th ;  till  we  find  out  that  the  fundamental 
of  each  authentic  and  corresponding  plagal  mode  is  the  sam<Q 
note,  and  that  the  difference  lies  in  the  dominant  only,  which.  it\ 
the  authentic  mod^s  should  be  the  &\h  above  the  fundamental^ 
and  in  the  plagal  the  ^th  below,  or,  what  is  the  i^ame  thing,  th^ 
4th  above.  Why,  in  the,  3d  exainple>  he  ha?  taken  the  6^  iojf 
the  dominant  of  the  authentic  mode,  instead  of  the  ^tb^  >n4 
why,  in  all  the  plagal  nK)des,  excepting  the  4th  and  ^th  ^i^^ 
amples,  he  has  placed  the  dominant  at  the  Sd  instead  of  th^ 
4th9  we  cannot  tell ;  indeed  there  is  no  reasoning  offered  on 
the  subject — the.  only  authority  given  for  it  is  his  own  ip^i 
dia^it ;  and  he  concludes  this  scanty  and  cpnfused  exposition 
of  the  ancient  modes,  with  a  triumphant  "  Voila  la  aoctrin^ 
<»:dinaire,  et  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  important  k  savoir  sur  les 
"  modes  anciens.**  The  most  satisfactory  and  intelligible  ac- 
count  we  have  of  these  two  modes,  is  from  Rousseau's  miusica! 
dictionary,  article  Modeu  The  mode  is  authentic,,  if  we  tak^ 
the  5th  of  the  fundamental  for  a  dcnninanl ;  it  is  plagal,  if  w^ 
take  the  4th  for  a  dominant ;  and  they  are,  pr<^rly  speakings 
two  different  modes  upon  the  same  fundamental.  To  constitute 
an  agreeable  mode,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  the  system  (^ 
the  Greeks,  that  the  4th  and  5th  should  be  perfect,  or  at  least 
one  ci  the  two.  Therefore  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  extent  of 
the  octave,  wc  can  have  but  five  principal  notes,  tipdp  each  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  establish  an  authentic  and  a  plagal  mode. 
iBesides  these  ten  modes,  we  have  two  more,— ->one  authentic, 
which  will  not  afford  a  plagal  mode,  because  its  4th  forma  a 
triton,  or  sharp  4th ;— the  other  plagal,  which  will  not  afford  an 
authentic  n>ode,  because  its  Sth  is  false.  The  confusion  we  com- 
plain of  in  tUs  instance,  and  which  is  solely  chargeable  upon  thp 
translator,  may,  without  injustice,  be  imputed  to  something  like^ 
presumption }  and,  were  it  not  a  single  instance,  might  consideic 
ably  shake  our  confidence  in  his  fidelity.  But  we  cannot  by  any 
means  excuse  the  total  absence  of  care  in  the  correction  of  the 
plates,  which  are  thrcHighout  full  of  the  most  glaring  errors,— as, 
if  to  increase  the  perplexity  of  the  student,  which  is  c^rttunly 
mo^t  unneoessary,r— noteS)  figures,  and  even  clefs,  are  either 
misplaced,  <|r  altogether  wanting.  This  we  cannot  but  attri- 
bute to  a  very  bU^eable  precipitation.  But,  to  return  to  our 
author. 

What  we  are  inclined  principally  to  admire  in  this  treatise,  is 
i|ie  uncommon  simplicity  and  regular  order  in  which  the  i^uleii 
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9]^£^l9Pf-  >We hnivt^fieen some^oiuiniiieiB works  upon  the samb 
subject,  chiefly  >p  the  Frendb  language, — ^but  they  are  all  ovei^ 
](6aded;.the  essential  matter  in  them  is  to  be  culled  out  of  such  a 
piass  of  speculation  and  conjecture,  that  it  is  frequently  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  form  any  precise  ideas  of  what  they  treat.  Here  there 
is  scarcely  a  word  that  we  could  call  superfluous^  and  the  reflec- 
tions offered  after  the  positive  rules  are  laid  down^  are  equally; 
admirable  for  th^  persfNcmty.  Indeed,  the  whde  is  written  in 
a  style  so  concise,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  practicable  to  abridge 
any  part  of  it;  and  yet,  though  it  is  comprised  in  one  volumey 
and  that  by  no  means  a  large  one,  (the  second  part  being  entirely 
taken  up  with  example^,)  we  do  not  think  the  minutest  inrvesti; 
gator  of  the  science  would  find  himaelf  disiippointed  in  any  arti^ 
de  on  which  he  might  wish  for  informatioh.  We-  cannot  offer  4 
better  account  of  the  method  he  adopts,  than- by  quoting  a  paa^ 
aagefrom  the  translator's  .preface*'  -  -  -i^ 

'^  Apres  ayolr  dbnn^  la  definition  ides  interraHes^  apres  avoir  etabii  la  no*, 
tion  des'consonnances  ^t  des  dissonances,  celles  des  mouvemens  et  des  luodes^ 
rauteor  donne  quelqi^es  regies  pour  placer  rharmonie  sur  la  basse>  et  Is^ 
basse' sons  im  cbant,  ce  qui  forme  la  matiere  de  toute  composition :  c3s  no- 
tions prelinunaireaapntternuneesptoquelque&observii^  sor  la  distinct 
lion  des  deux  factures,  Tantique  et  la  modeme,  et  sur  les  espeoes  qui  levir 
son£  propres.  Cela  fait^  il  entreprend  d'enseigner  a  composer  Ifi  contre^poin^ 
siiuple,  d^abord  a  deux  parties,  dans  les  cinque  especes.  Pour  cet  efiet,  il 
preud  deux  dieipejB  de  notes  egales/  Tun  en  majeiir,  Tautre  eh  mineur,  el 
apu^t  avoir  preset;  lea  regies  de  la  premiere  espepe;  11  donne  >rexemple  dtk' 
fautes,qu^  1  on  p^t  f^jre  sur  ces  themes^  et  eti  fait  vok  la  correction ;  il  suit 
la'meme  mfurche  dans  les  quatre  autres  especes  de  la  composition  a  deux 
Tbli^,  flans  telle' dn,  contr^-poiht  simple  a  trois^  et  dans  pelle^  du  meme  oon; 
trekJ)pola€  ik  q^uftre  parties/' 

\{/,^{LreiiBeignenient.du  contre-point  simple  est  suivi  de  celui'de'  rhnittftid^ 
^i  de  1^  fugue  simple  ^  deux,  a  ^kois  et  k  qoatve  pactifis,  aaquel  Tanteulr 
^oute  quelqUes  notions  sur  Finversion..  I>e  k  il.pasae  au  ct^tr^point 
ootiUe'a  Tocta^^,  k  la  dixieme  et  ai  la  idonziemc,  ce  qui  le  m^t  en^eUtde. 
ifctaiter  lafii^e  doulflfe  et  les  diverses  ei^>eces  de  canon.  Les  connoissance^ 
essentielfl  de  I'art  du  odntre-point  se  trduvant  ainsi  expos^,  ratiteur  ienjiine' 
p|fr.  ^ijielmxes  notions  sur  la  composition  k  dnq  portfee,  sur  les  diners  stylei' 
d  eghse,  de  cbambre,  et  de  theatre,  enfin  par  une  instruction  suT'desiinstrnr*. 
mens  les  plus  connus  et  les  plus  usit^s  amourd'hHi*.       ,  ,  .  •  u  i « 

.  '**  Tout  cet  enseignement  est  presente  avec  bei^ucoup  ^e  ^mplicitCji  ^ 
peut>«tre,  avec  autant  de  clart^  que  la  tnaiiere  le  comporte:  d'excellehs*ex ' 
lAon^h^eux  exemples  vienneiat  k  f a^pui  du  teKte>  ^u'ils  serventii  ^MircUti'^' 

Tp^e  first  six  chapters  contain  the  preliminary  principles  no^^ 
alluded  to^  and  here  we  would  offer  ene  or  two  obserratioivfi 
The  first  is  ujxjn  the  intervals.  Counting  up  to  4he  9th,  he» 
reckons  eight  intervals  in  hiarniony,  not  aUowlpg  the  unisoa  to 
compnse  any  interval :  certainly,  thojugh  the  9th  may  be  consil 
dered  as  the  duplica.te  of  the  Sd,  yet  as  it  is  gejuerally  used  as  a 
suspension,  and  in  a  somewhat  different  «wnse  from  tbe3d,  whidi 
more  commonly  occuxf^  inctb^  inversien  pf  tbe  essential  cbolxl  oC 
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the  dominant,  we  Deed  scarcely  scruple  to  alloir'  it  t6  stiiiid  its'  tf 
distinct  int^ral.  To  those  wmi  reckon  only  seven  intervals,'  otti 
author  reconcUes  diis  doctrine,  by  saying  he  has  no 'objectidt/ 
(^*  Je  ne  Uame  ni  n^approDrve^)  to  the  isiuperfluous  octlEivd  hieing 
considered  as  equivalent  to  the  major  unison,  nor  the  superflu- 
ous 9th  to  the  superfluous  £d.  But  whtit  v^e  Would  thi^yt^i 
Biark',  is  his  not  allowing  the  unison  to  stand  as  an  interval,  bei 
eause  it  aflbrds  us  his  h%h  authority  for  differing  from  a  rule 
which  is  >adopted  by  some  modem  maiKters,  and  seemi^  to  be  cre^p^ 
ing  into  pmctice,— *that  of  m^suring  the  intervals  inclui^^j 
vhicb  se^s  to  us  ftmdamentally  erh>neoud,  and  calculated  td 
produce  iK>  smali  confusion  in  the  milidB  of  young  students.  Td 
feicplain  ourselves.  We  am  told'  by  thesd  masters,  that  a  major 
Sd  consists  of  five'  semttMies,  and  a  minor  8d  cf  four  semitones. 
Now,  taking  anodier  meAod  of  ilieasuring  these  two  intervals, 
we  think  no  one  will  assert  that  a  major  3d  ieoimstsieif  ihorte  thftii 
two  whole  tones,  dr  a  minor  3d  of  more  than  'a  tone  and  a  half; 
how  then  they  am  possibly  make  it  out  that  the  two  tones  of  the 
major  Sd  contain  five  semitones,  or  that  the  tone  and  a  haU*  of  tbd 
minorSd  contain  four  semitones,  we  cannot  comprehend.  Afesu 
suririg  any  of  the  other  intervals  by  this  rule,  we  shall  find  it  will 
lead  to  results  eqtiall v  erroneous.  Take,  for  instance,  a  perfect 
5th,  which  consists  of  a  major  and  a  minor  3d.  >  According  to  thisi 
method,  this  would  give  us  nine  semitones;  whereas,  the  intei* 
val  containing  in  reality  bilt  three  whole  tones  and  a  half,  W 
cannot  out  of  these  make  more  than  seven  semitones.  But  ,'ther% 
is  a  more  conclu^ve  argument  w)iich  may  be  drawn,  from  the: 
works  of  these  masters  memselves,  and  that  is  in  the  ex^anation 
of  the  double  sharp.  In  all  the  books  of  ins^troctions,  we  believe' 
witliout  exception,  we  are  told  that  the  double  sharp  raises  a  not% 
two  semitones,-^tfaat  is,  fbr  F  double  sharp,  we  take  G  .naturaL 
Now  the  minor  Sd  is  only^one  semitone  above  the  double  shaip,^^ 
that  is,  A  flat,  the  minor  Sd  of  F  natural,  is  only  one  semitone 
above  G  natural,  the  double  sharp  of  F;  therefore,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  minor  3d  conidsts  of  four  semitones,  then  it  must  follow 
.  that  the  double  sharp  must  consist  of  three;  and  vkevermj  if  itbei 
true  that  the  double  sharp  consists  of  two  semitones,  f  bei)  it  mu^t^ 
follow  that  tbe.miiioriSd  >cqns«lts  of  three  only.  We  cannot  bqt 
regret  that  sitch^dntradktory  statements  diould  be  mad^,  by  ma^^ 
tors  of  the  first  ontnemse,  in  a  science  which  we  certainly  think  car 
pableof  being  much  simplified;  nor  can  we  easily  comprehend  how 
their  deductions  are  to  agrees  when  we  find  them  differing  so  matCr 
rially  as -to  the  premises.  Another  thing  in  these  preliminary 
pbierTations  strikes  tn  as  very  remarkable,  and  that  is  our  aur  ] 
tlKH^Videaof  the  cbold^of  the  f.  '  This  chord  b  nothing  mojrft 
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tba«i  a  eimpk  invemon  of  th«  iKNimi^a  chord,  the  aaKust  perfcql 
Imrmony.or  coDsoaapce  in  nature;  yet  I^q  does  not  allow  '}\,  tot 
he  a  con$oni|n(se  at  all,  perfi^ct  or  imperfect^  but  clasaea  i^  among 
the  dis$ooaiiC9S»  Now  we  c|ii>Qot  brnig  ouv  ininds  or  qur  ear$  tq 
assent  to  this.  True  it  is»  that  in  many  cadences,:  ()oth  from, 
tb?  dominant  and  Bubdominantjt  the  6tb  and  4tb  may  be  bolk 
used  as  suspensions ;  atilli  this  doe^  not  alter  the  original  nature 
of  the^choro,  which  ia  a  fnll  and  coBjiplete  common  chord  to  xho, 
5th  below,  consisling  fiX  a  m^jmr  ^,  perfect  £fth,  and  octave  ^ 
por  are  we  restrict^  fiiom  deriving  ^uspenaions  from  concord^ 
as  weU  as  discords  \  and  it  iseems  ta  iis  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  iook  at  the  acooo^nimeiltof  the  scale  in  the  severe 
style  nvhidb  be  gives  ns,  (plate  4.  fig«  1 7-  a,)  tie  takes  the  acalct 
of  C^  £br  enao^ki  and  the  Sd  of  tbe  scaJe,  D,  is  figured  6,  which 
gtvea  ua  the  chord  D,  F»  B ;.  neckooing  fvom  D,  ^e  cert^^y 
have  nothing  but  imperfect  eonioaa^eea^  in  this  chords  and  ^o 
iSsur  the  rule  of  tbe  aevere  sty le^  thai  nothing  .but  cpnaoaances, 
perfect  or  imperfect,  must  be  used  in  this  accompaniment,  is  ob- 
8eBved  \  but  aa  the  D  is  only  a  su^fiposed  bass,  we  must  look  to 
the  fundamental,  m  order  to  judge  of  the  jeal  nature  of  tho 
chord.  If  we  take  the  third  below  B,  we  have  a  chord  consists 
ing  of  an  octave,  minor  dd  and  false  6th,  which  is  a  dissonance, 
but  as  neither  of  the  two  latter  intervals  belong  to  the  harmony 
of  B,  we  must  look  for  another  fundamental,  whidi  we  shall  fin4 
to  be  the  dominant  of  the  scale  G,  and  then  we  have  a  chprd  of 
a  major  3d,  perfect  5th,  and  minor  7tb,  tbe  essential  chord  of 
tbe  dominant,  and  moat  unquesdonaUv  a  discord.  With  al) 
deibrence  to  6uch  authority,  we  cannot  but  think  there  is  an.iar 
consistency  in  setung  down  this  chord,  as  an  imperfect  conson^ 
ance,  while  that  of  the  %  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  consonance  at  alL 
We  think  that,  in  this  example  at  least,  the  rules  of  the  severe  style 
are  a  little  at  variance  with  themselves.  We  may  observe  here^ 
in  passing,  that  it  is  much  to  be  r^^retted  that  there  is  no  point  in 
music  upon  which  theonsts  vary  so  much  as  in  the  fiindam^iial 
basses,  and  consequently  the  accompaniment  of  tbe  scale ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  point  in  wbidi,  of  all  others,  we  might,  have  expected 
them  to  agree.  Some  modern  authors  have  written  upon,  the 
subject  as  if  they  had  not  made  thenselves  thoroughly  masters 
of  it ;  others  again,  authors  of  some  of  the  most  useful  and  emit 
nent  treatises,  differ  among  themselves  in  points,  minute  indeed^ 
but  most  essential.  That  c^  Bameau  seems  most  consonant  t^ 
tbe  laws  of  nature^  as  he  confines  himself  to  the  three  fundameo^ 
tal  basses  of  the  key,  that  is,  the  tonic,  the  dominant,  and  the 
subdominant  Albrechtsbei^r  has  not  adopted  thk  acoMnpa* 
Biment,  and  although  we  cannot  reoondle  bis  ideas  so. strictly  to 
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the  bperdlkms  df  nature^  vet  we  roust  allow  'the  accpBopanimeni 
which  he  gives,  both  ui  the  major  and  minor  mocle9>  and  in  th^. 
ifevere  and  free  styles,  to  be  the  most  delicious  we  have  ever 
beard.  How  aife  we  t^  account  im  this  ?  Is  it  that  the  simply 
rules  of  nature 'ate  ^i  times  indebted  tQ  thpsd  of  art  for  embel^ 
Ksbnient  and  stiiooger  effect?  This,  it  has  b^en  ^£Md,  is  the  case 
IB  paitititig,  aild  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  will  be  found 
equally  true  in  music^  Such  are  the  <mly  points  in  which  wq 
are  indined  to  distent  froia  this  excellent  treatise.  We  faavq 
idreidy  obj9peryed»  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  give  any  ex« 
tract  of  the  rules ;  but  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  dili-» 
gent  and  laborious  study  of  the  book  its?lf  to.  every  one  whp 
would  wish  to  acquire  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  mufioal  eotoposkion  in  all  its  branches ;  and^  for 
this  teesoni  we  think  it  highly  desirable  that  ^some  competent 
pexwcutt  should  undertake  a  translataon  of  the  original,  with  a  suit^f 
able  addition  of  notes,  &a  for  the  benefit  of  pur  country^len• 
.  It  is  a  matter  of  (furious  consideration,  that  music,  simple  as 
it  is,  the  source  of  abnost  IxHtodless  pleasure  to  man,  one  of  his 
fi^t  amusements  in  his  original  and  most  uncultivated  state, 
and  one  of  the  most  refined  and  elegant  recreations  of  polished 
society,  should  be  subjected  to  the  most  severe  and  complicated 
laws.  Many  a  student,  we  believe,  thinks  himself  quite  com-r 
petent  to  the  task  of  composition,  when  he  has  acquired  som^ 
specific  ideas  of  the  different  chords,  and  the  most  approved 
method  of  tising  them  in  the  two  modes  to  which  we  degenerate 
moderns  have  restricted  ourselves,  that  i$,  the  major  and  minor* 
Vttt  when  he  hears  of  the  six  authentic  and  six  plagal  modes, 
the  plain-chAnt  ot  ecclesiastical  chaoit,  the  strict  and  free  stylei 
simple  and  dovrble  counterpoint,  fugues  itnd  dquUe  fugues, 
imitation,  inversion^  canons,  &c.  lie  must  be  iqipalled  at  the 
fottmdable  philadx  of  difiicultiel  that  pre^nt  themielvea  to  bis 
view,  and  perceive  that  hilt  confidence  was*  somewhat  pi^emati^'e^ 
In  considering  the  multiplied  and  arbitrary  rules  of  the  severe 
style,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  it  was  that  first 
gave  risis  to  them,  and  how  it  has  happened^  that  the  cotnpo* 
sers  of  the  modem  school  have  so  completely  thrown  them 
aside  ?  Their  origin,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  may  be  attribuf* 
ted  to  two  oaimes,  which  are  closely  connected;  namely,  the 
faulty  and  imperfect  notation  in  use  among  the  ancients,  and 
the  total  wuit  of  a  systematic  division  of  time^  till  about  the 
fourteenth  century.  Perhaps  we  shall  best  satisfy  ourselves,  by 
bestowing  some  consideration  on  these  points,  and  the  changes 
which  gradually  and  slowly  took  place  in  them* 

It  is  k^own  to  every  classic  reader,  how  much  the  music  of 
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the  ancieat  Gneefks  has  beeA  ^tolled  for  wMmitf  and  pathbs, 
and  bow  many  miracles  are  said  to  bare  been  wrought  by  rt.^ 
There  are  to  be  found  some  enthusiastic  asserters  of  its  supeN 
eminence  ranongst  the  earlier  writers  of  modem  Europe  $  hutj^ 
from  the  scanty  information  concerning  it  ithieh  has  6oine  down 
lo  the  preseiit  age,  we^re  induced  v^ 'much  to  doolit  the 
wonderful  powers  attributed  to  it;    Tile  notation  of  tbe  an^ 
eienta  we  know  to  have  been^  no  more  than  the  Iettei<s  of  tM» 
al^^betj  placed  over  their  poetry  \  and;  as  to  tbe  duration-  of 
the  notes,  they  bad  no  other  method  of  defining  it,  than  tbe 
lon^  and  short  syllables  to  which  they  ^ere  attael^.    We  may 
easily  conceive  that  this  must  have  been  v^y  indefinite,  and 
must  have  left  much  scope  to  the  cajmee  or  fancy  of  the  singer/ 
This  mode  of  notation,  and  th6  want  of  signs  to  direct  precisely 
tbe  duration  of  the  notes,  must  have  like^se  Utterly  precluded 
the  possibility  of  their  having  any  thing  Kke  our  instrumenhtl 
music,  which  has  attained  swh  a  pitch  of  excellence  as  to  dob 
h^t  the  bearer,  even  wkhout  the^  aid  of  the  siitel^art,  poetry. 
Whether  or  not  they  knew  any  thing  of  what  we  call  counteiv 
point,  or  writing  in  parts,  has  been  long  aodnioch  disput^^ 
but,  without  gomg  into  the  intricacies  of  the  <|uestion,'  we  tii^ 
iaelined  to  think  that  they  bad-no  id^  of  it,  and  we  concludes, 
tbcrefbre,  that  their  miusa  waa|)ufelij^^vdaiiy  the  fewynstrumetits 
which  they  possessed  serving  little  more  than  tb'stippoit  the 
vscice,  and  lliat  probably  in^unpsoni   >  If  ^his  judgment  be  dor^^ 
Tect,  the  wonderful  -effects  ascribed  to  the  music  of  the  ancients 
must  have  proceeded  from  tbe  enthusiastic  disposition  of  the 
people^  the  flattering  subjects  of  their  poetry,  which  commowly 
treated  of  their  own^  hefXKs,  ihbuloos  or  real,  together  with  th^ 
openness  and  flexibility  of  tbcsr  language.     The  opmion  of 
Boussean,  upon  tbe  compwaUve  merits  of  ancient  and  iribderh 
music,  is  whimEocal  enough.    He^seems  to  thii^k^  that  as  tbd 
laws  of  copnterpooit  were  discovered  by  1^  )iiorthem  imiions^ 
Europe,  people  of  obtuse  and  doll  e«gahs,  ^  eefiable  of  there* 
fiodd  and  more  delicate  sensations^  of  >  the  andent  Greeks,  they 
are  therdbre  vm,  frivolous,  absurd,  «ind  ridieuldus.     There  rs 
noposttbility  of  bringing  thedMPerenl  nationsr  mtocontact,  aifid 
donsequently  this  position  cannot  be  divectiy  reitited ;  but  we 
thittk  it  may  be  answered  by  amdogy,  and  that  his  might  withas 
iDttch  reason  haireappiied  the  same' epithets  to  tbe  improVie« 
ments  in  agriculture  which  we  know  to  have  taken  place  withitt 
diese  last  8»sty  or  seventy  years  in  Efljgland  and  Scotland,  where 
the  climate  is  not  so  fine,  nor  thesml  ck>  ridi,  as  to  produce  th^ 
frdrts  necessary  for  man  ^most  spoataneously^  a^  ia  n^or^  sbutfy 
^n'COHBlarice. -^-^  ^^  r  ..,..  ^    .■       •-*■;.  / -•'*  .^   ..'■•-     '    •  -i  •' 
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.  ,  ,OiA  ^^  ^Miiyera^ te^tabltsliiw^iitiiir Christbhky  maEtlfopc^  nnt^ 
sip  Jbecame,  one  of  the  essential,  and  iadispeasable  stages  (£the^ 
jei^cle&iasUcs  i  and^  in  the  tenth  centuryy  the  (origin  oi  the  mo* 
dem  system,  of  notatifm  commenced,  and  c|)aiint»  were  written 
in  parts.,   Still^^the  division  of  a  musical  compositiod  into  e(|ual 
portions  of  time,  by  what  we  call  bars,  was  not  in  use,  and  horn 
this  circumstance,  we  think,  may  be  traced  most  of  the  raks  of 
the  severe  style*     This  imperfedt  notation  and  want  of  Mgns  fbr 
the  ^sipr^ss  auration.of  notes^  it  may  easily  be  conceived)  mwt 
have,  thrown  innumerable  difficultiesi. in  the  way  of  the  eompcH 
&er,9  and  must^have  >eflectually  checked  any  flights  of  Clancy, 
^hich  b^  would  find  it  so  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  ex-^ 
press  c^  P^per^^  while  a  veiy  natural  ambition  to  emulate  tber 
far-fiuned,  and  at  that  time  credited  sublimity  and -{Muiplicity  <of 
the  music  of  ancient  drreece,,  w0uld  exclude  many 'of  tke  ooinbcN! 
pations  now  so  familiar  to  us,  and  which  so  much  enrich  ounmiiu 
$ic,  .  The.  same  causes  would  exact  from  the  composer^  when 
writing  in  parlt^t  the,  nice$t  cautioi^  in  puttii^g  down  exaetty  <me 
liot^  against,  another,  or  point  against  point,  {from  whence  tbtf 
teirm  coanterpoint);  tb^  must  have  given  rise  also  t^  many  arn 
bitrary  Uws,  which,  are  not  only  unnecessary  and  superfluous,  but 
absolutely  incompatible  with  our  modern  style;  and  prdved  aa 
efiectual'bar  to  any  approach  to  the  grace  and  flexibity  of  mou 
dern  composition^*  .      v,r  .^ 

It  may  perhaps  be  deemed  hjrperbolieal  lo  say,  that  what  tb9 
discovery  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet  was  to  navigation, .  ibe 
invention  of  the  division  of  time,  by  means  of  the  timeutaUcy^ 
^as  been  to  music  But  to  this  inventiqn,  8imple*asit>  ma^fi 
seemi  we  .undoubtingly  attribute  the  enfranehisement  of  ntesRi 
.  fridm  the  Jaws  of  the  severe  school^  luadits  gradual  and  ainmt) 
imperceptible  prog^pfiss  ta  what  it  OEiow  is.  •  Importaiit  as  it^^ai/ 
tjbis  invention  wa9  i^treceivQ^lintd  general  iuse  wkhout  i^iotr 
f(>positip^  .w;Wh  AttQ<)d9(nteflft^ii»Doyation8,  >g^  •or^badi  boti 
sppn  after  it,  I^^IOM  knpwfi^  tflorid  counterpMit  be^tn  to*rb^ 
Ignore  cu(ltivatec|,i  4in4  composca'a,  feeling  themselves  freed  from' 
many  pf  their  trammel^,  began  to  indulge  in  bigher  flights  of 
fancy.  .  I^.hese  >Were  thought  destructive  of  that  s^emnity^  wbieb 
qugbt  to  charact^riee  churdirmuaic»  and  in  consequence  broogfat» 
down  up<;m  it  the  interdict  and  oppoation  of  the  church ;  aiu^t 
strange  as  it  may  appear  at  present^  the  dull  moDotonous  sound* 
of  the  canto  Jerrm  were  held  as  most  appropriate  to  the  worw 
ship  of  the  deity.  Though  the  progress  of  music  might  be  thus 
retarded,  it  pould  not  now  be  altogether  checked.  Pieces  of  floridl 
counterppin^  gradually  ibund  their  <way  ipto  thjg  services  of  fes^ 
tivats,  and  daily  gained  ground.     It  is  not  our  intenlieU  lo^fot 
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low  the  gradual  advance  of  the  art  From  the  adoption  of  the 
time^tabli  to  the  present  day,  and  of  course  we  must  pass  oxtt 
nianj  names  which  deserve  to  be  commemorated,  as  they  are  in 
the  different  regular  histories  of  music.  Our  countryman  Pur- 
cell,  in  the  freedom  of  some  of  his  modulations,  comes  very  near 
the  license  of  modern  times ;  the  music  of  Handel,  which  is 
fo  well  known  among  us,  affords  an  example  of  the  same  free- 
dom ;  in  the  compositions  of  Scarlatti,  and  the  family  of  the 
Bachs,  we  find  as  much  learning,  and  almost  as  much  license,  as 
in  any  recent  author;  but  the  man  who  most  resolutely  and 
successfully  broke  through  the  trammels  of  the  o]d  school,  was 
Haydn,  if  this  illustrious  composer  formed  his  style  upon  any 
author,  he  must  hkve  had  Emanuel  Bach  before  him ;  but  the  si- 
milarity between  them  is  so  faint,  and  there  is  so  much  in  his 
works  unlike  those  of  any  other  composer,  that  he  well  deserves 
the  title  of  an  original  genius,  and  the  father  of  a  schoo].  He 
has  been  successfully  followed  by  Mozart,  and  the  gigantic  spi- 
rit of  the  present  day,  Beethoven,  who  has  extended  the  licenses 
introduced  by  Haydn,  fully  as  much  as  Haydn  himself  went 
beyond  his  predecessors,  and  we  firmly  believe  would,  itx  conse- 
quence, have  startled  some  of  the  best  professors  in  the  nuddle 
of  the  last  century.  For  instance,  he  begins  his  celebrated  sym- 
phony ii)  C  with  a  discord,  which  actually  belongs  to  another 
key ;  and  in  his  piano-forte  sonata.  Op.  47.  m  E  flat,  he  doe^ 
Slot  fairly  establish  the  key  in  which  he  intends  to  write  till  be 
comes  to  the  Hxth  bar. 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion  of  late  years,  as  we  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing,  to  cry  down  the  intricacies  and  rapid 
evolutions  of  modern  compositions,  as  destructive  of  the  simpli- 
city and  pathos  of  the  older  school.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  such  complaints  generally  emanate  from  those  who  are  not 
very  competent  judges.  We  readily  allow,  indeed,  that,  concer- 
tos and  solos,  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  off 
the  dexterity  and  rapidity  of  execution  of  the  performer,  are  by 
no  means  tlie  most  meritorious  works.;  at  the  same  time,  we  can- 
not but  think  that  thfey  have  their  use  in  giving  that  complete 
coinmand  of  the  instrument  which  characterizes  so  many  of  our 
best  performers,  and  that  many  of  them  are  deservedly  esteemed 
as  highly  finished  specimens  of  compositions :  nor  do  we  think  it 
exactly  charitable  to  curse,  as  some  authors  have  formally  done, 
every  comfposer,  performer,  and  hearer  of  such  pieces.  We  are 
likewise  very  willing  to  allow,  that  the  ear  requires  to  be  accustom- 
ed to  the  compositions  of  those  masters,  whom  we  may  properly 
call  classical,  before  it  can  be  pleased ;  and  that  the  taste  must 
be  very  highly  cultivated  before  it  can  perceive  the  whole  extent 
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of  their  merit  in  the  coiastructidi!,  symmetry,  and  arrangement 
pf  their  parts.  Bat  sureiy  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  condemn  these 
coiiq)0sitions,  because  a  faulty  ear,  or  an  uneducated  taste  cannot 
appreciate  their  beauties,  as  it  would  be  to  throw  away  tlie  works 
of  Homer,  hecause  comparatively  few  persons  understand  Greek  ; 
norj  we  confess,  cad  we  see  any  thing  in  the  generally  feeble  and 
insipid  productions  of  tlie  older  schools  that  wiH  bear  compari- 
son with  the  combination  of  grandeur,  spirit,  vivacity,  pathos^ 
and  elegance,  which  distinguish  the  works  of  the  classical  mas- 
ters, from  the  time  of  Handel  to  the  present  day.  Still  farther, 
we  shall  hazard  an  opinion  concernmg  the  national  melodies  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  in  which,  we  are  well  aware,  some 
of  our  readers  will  differ  from  us, — and  it  is,  that  so  far  from 
having  lost  any  portion  of  their  beauty  in  the  hands  of  Haydn 
and  &eth(i^ven,  these  productions  have  obtained  from  the  splen- 
did accompaniments  and  symphonies  of  those  masters,  an  interest 
and  a  rank  to  which  their  own  merits,  great  as  they  are,  could 
Dever  have  exalted  them.  So  far,  then,  from  exclaiming  against 
Uhe  modem  innovations,  as'destructive  of  the  effect  intended  to  be 
produced  by  music,  we  confidently  assert  that  the  best  composi- 
tions of  recent  times  have  not  been  surpassed,  and  that  the  rich 
and  finished  stymie  of  execution,  acquired  by  many  of  our  public 

Eirfonners  has  not  been  equalled  by  those  of  any  former  age. 
pon  the  whole,  we  (Cannot  help  sincerely  congratulating  our- 
selves and  our  musical  friends,  that  we  live  in  an  age  in  which 
the  tyrannical  laws  of  the  severe  style  are  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  more  refined  and  liberal  ideas  of  the  free  style ; 
nor  have  we  any  hesitation  in  declaring  our  conviction,  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  rigid  rules  have  no  foundation  in  nature, 
and  are  unnecessary.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion^  we  appeal 
confidently  to  the  compositions  of  the  present  day,  in  alnaost 
every  bar  of  which  these  rules  are  boldly  and  openly  violated;  and 
that,  not  only  without  grating  upon  our  ears,  or  torturing  our 
nerves,  but  absolutely  so  as  to  open  up  innumerable  sources  of 
delight,  which  the  severe  school  would  have  shutout  from  us  for 
ever.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  our  fellow  citi^iens,  even  those  who  are  not  at  all  versed  in.  the 
intricacies  of  either  ancient  or  modern  styles,  but  who  witnessed 
and  can  remember  the  efiect  of  the  last  festival  held  here  in  1819. 
To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  almost  endless  multiplicity 
of  the  rules  of  the  severe  school,  we  shall  instance  one,. and  that  tlie 
easiest  branch  of  composition.  Simple  counterpoint  may  be  in  two, 
three,  or  four  parts,  each  containing  five  different  kinds  oija^^ 
iure^  making  in  all  fifteen;  and,  in  each  of  these  fifteen,  there 
are  from  five  to  ten  different  positive  rules  to  be  observed^  besides 
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fnany  cautions  as  to  the.ocmstruction  tad  prq^saion  of  tb^  ban. 
mony.     In  the  more  iatricatf  kinds  of  composition,  each  has  its 
own  full  complement  of  laws ,  and  restrictions.    Not  very  long 
i^ince,  a  justly  celebrated  Logierian  d^plor^  the  ^^  lamentable 
facilities^'  with  which  our  modern  composers  inundated  the  coun*    . 
try  with  volumes  of  trash,  and  at  the  same  time,  consoled  himself 
and  the  public  with  th^  assurance  that  the  new  system  would 
produce  juvenile  Handels,  Haydns,  Mozarts,  and  Beethovens  in 
abundance.    Now,  if  he  will  only  study  the  treatise  before  us,   . 
which  w^  know  he  is  perfectly  qualified  to  do#  we  strongly  sus-  ,  i 
pect  that  his  regret  of  these  <<  £sicilities^  will  almost  entirely  clis*    ^ 
appear,  whilst  his  confidence  in  the  sublime  effect  of  the  cAiro^  t 
plasi  will  be  somewhat  abated.  :     ,r  *  i 

But  why,  it  may  with  much  propriety  be  asked,  if  we  co«.  i 
demn  these  rules  as  unnecessary,  do  we  so  strongly,  recommend  .. 
the  study  of  them  ?  Simply,  we  reply,  because  we  are  convinced 
that  nothing  will  give  the  student  so  exact  an  idea  of  the  la-.  , 
titudes  to  which  he  may  go,  as,  the  knowledge  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  uppn.him  by  the  older  masters:  and  that  nothing  wiH  .. 
make  him  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  different  intervfds  and   ^ 
chords,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  each,  and  coiisequently,  give 
so  much  fluency  and  correctness  to  his  writing  in  any  number  of  .. 
parts,  as -the  ti3U)rough  upderstandingof  these  rules,  and  a  la-   . 
DorJQUs  application  to  the  exercisas  pointed  out  as  exemplificj»- 
,tions  of  them^ 


Aet.  IV. — Itdhf  and  its  InhaSUant^.  An  Account  qf  a  Tour  in 
tiuzt  Country  in  1816  and  1817.  Containing  a  ViewofCha^ 
racttrsi  Manners^  Customs^  Govemmmts^  Antiquities^  <Jv. 
With  some  Rematks  on  tha  Origin  ofRome^  and  of  the  Latin 
Language.  By  JaaiKs  Aug.  Gamffe,  of  Geneva.  2  vols. 
8vo.    Pp.928.    London,  John  Murray. 

W^E  in  some  degree  charjge  ourselves  with  injustice^  iti  having 
allowecl  this  amusing  book  to  lie  nearly  six  months  on  our  table 
unopened.  We  had  matter  before  us  which  we  thought  more  im- 
portant, than  yet  another  tour  in  Italy  could,  as  we  thought, 
possibly  be.  Oti  the  expected  topics  of  manners,  s(5enery,  an* 
tiquities,  paintings,  and  statues,  we  deemed  it  hopeless  to  write 
one  word ;  and  rarely  does  the  well-worn  course,  from  the  Sim- 
plon  to  Psestum,  furnish  actual  incident,  arising  out  of  the  tri^ 
velter's  personal  experience,  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  i^ 
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I 
pubKeatidn.  A  On    p&rUsIng^  Mr;   €rrfiffeV  work,    we  '  were'  " 
agreeably  surprised  ^ith    his*  qualifications   as  a  lively  and   -' 
iDdtnietive  tourist.     Much,  it  is  true,  we  would  say  one  half, 
of  his  two  goodly  volumes^  is  very  trite  matter.    It  is,  never- 
thelessi    so    well  detail^^  as  to  form,  perhaps,  a  more  eli- 
gible account  of  Italy  thrtn  most  of  the  more  recently  pub- 
Ibshed,  if  the  question  Were^  which  shall  a  person^  who  has 
read  nothing  on  the  subject,  choose?    ^Fhere  is  in  it^  iike^ 
wis^^  a  great  deal  of  amusing  adventure^, '  n^arrat^d*  in  a  live-^     ' 
ly  manner  i  and  where  there  is  very  great  minuteness,  the   ' 
purpose  is  avowedly  to  instruct  and  guide  future  travellers. 
But  we  wer^  most  attracted  by  sonrfe  cnrioiis  antiquarian  specu- 
lations, in  which  there  is  much  ingenuity,  with  a  considerable    ^ 
share  of  good  sense ;  and  which,  even  to  the  general  reader^  as 
well  as  the  virtuoso,  gives  rise  to  a  very  fascinating  train  of  re- 
flections.    We  were  most  of  all  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Galiffe,  a 
foreigner,  so  much*  master  of  dur  language  as  to  write  in  it    ■ 
correctly,  and  even  elegantly,— although,  as  a  Oenevese,  not  the 
first  example  of  the  same   accomplishment;    and  yet   more' 
pleased  td  hnd  him  actuated  by  What,  iii  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  w6  call  British  sentiments— by  a  kindly  disposition,  al-    ' 
most  an  homage,  to  our  countrymen,  with  all  their  iaults,  which 
they  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  pointing  out,-i-and  by  a  degree   i 
of  good  sense,  and  good  feeling  in  every  tWng,  which  completely  *  * 
succeeded  in  gainitig  our  esteem  and  confidence.     Having  im  -^ 
troduced  our  traveller  to  the  reader,  we  shall,  if  the  latter  be  in- 
clined, set  out  with  him  in  his  e^^cursion  over  Italy,  only  some- 
what more  rapidly  than  he  has  either  actually  travelled  or  written. 
Mr.  Galiffe  enters  Italy  by  the  Simplon. 

.   ''ft  is  time  ibai.Ishoi9ld  say  sometMng  of i  the  famous  road  over  the^ 
Simnlpn  ;  though^  indeed^  so  much  has  already  been  said  respecting  it^  thai 
I  might  perhaps  be  excused  for  passing  it  over  in  silence ;  the  ratiheras  I  tiii- 
fortunately  do  not  participate  in  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm^  which  the 
very  mentioB  of  it  gaievally  excites.    I  have  met  with  numbers  of  senail^le 
men  who  could  npt  sgpieak  of  this  work,  of  Buonaparte  but  in  terms  of  the 
roost  extravagant  admiration.    And  I  have  even  found  persona  who  had  not 
seen  the  work^  ready  to  quarrel  with  any  one  who  could  suppose  that  there 
was  any  undertaking  in  the  world  to  be  compared  with  it.    It  is,  I  am  sor- 
ry  tosay,  almost  exclusively  amongst  the  English  that  I  have  met  witk  r 
tnese  enUiusiastic  admirers  of  every  thing  which  is  in  any  way  oonnected 
with  the  name  of  that  tyrant,  to  whose  overthrow  they  have  so  mainly  con- 
tributed. I  really  believe  that  many  of  them  imagine  that  they  are  thus  ex- 
liibiting  only  a  generous  liberality ;  but  to  me  it  appears  the  most  utiacoount-  . 
able  of  all  foibks.    To  raise  an  humbled  but  generous  foe,  isy  Indeed,  a  no-*   : 
ble  act ;  but  to  profess  extravagant  admira^on  for  a  cruel  despot,  the  ayowr    , 
ed  enemy  of  freedom  and  of  every  liberal  sentiment,  is  unworthy  of  the  in-   \ 
habitants  of  a  free  country .'*  .     i 

This  fast  rehiark,  so  well  bestowed  on  the  fatiguing  cox- 
combs to  #hoiii  it  djpiaiKhas  the  mo^e  piiht/thit  it 'coih€% 
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from  a  foreigner.  We  find  nothing  worth  stopping  for,  till  w# 
come  to  the  theatre  of  La  Scala  at  Milan,  considered  the  most 
splendid  In  the  world.  It  is  twice  as  large  as  the  largest  of  the 
London  theatres,  with  five  tiers  of  boxes,  and  a  gallery  over 
them.  It  is  not  decorated  ostentatiously,  but  exceedingly 
tastefully,  and  has  about  it  an  air  of  grandeur  altogether  asto- 
nishing. Thinking,  as  we  do,  the  London  theatres  greatly 
too  large,  for  the  drama  at  least,  the  theatre  of  Milan,  except 
for  the  music  and  spectacle  of  an  opera,  must  be  utterly  useless 
for  any  other  end  than  to  be  looked  at.  The  author  cautions 
travellers  against  employing  a  laquais  de  place^  whose  practice 
it  is  to  limit  a  traveller's  sights  to  those  from  which  he,  by  a  se* 
cret  arrangement,  derives  profit.  Mr.  GaliiFe  trusted  to  the 
printed  guides,  and  hired  some  ordinary  lad  merely  to  point  out 
the  places.  We  may  seem  to  give  a  meagre  account  of  Milan 
and  other  places ;  for  we  omit  much,  which,  had  it  never  beea 
published  before,  is  essential  to  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
places  described.     For  this  we  must  refer  to  the  work. 

At  Brescia  our  author  is  quite  delighted  with  the  civility  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  ages ;  and  captivated,  and  no  wonder,  by 
the  beauty  of  the  females. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  race  than  the  pci|»tilAtion  of 
this  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  Raphael's  most  suhlime  conceptions  of 
ideal  beauty  fall  short  of  the  reality  of  the  living  specimens  which  engaged 
our  highest  admiration  in  Brescia^  and  on  the  road  to  Verona.  I  am  per« 
suaded  that  I  saw  a  greater  number  of  handsome  women  in  that  space^  than 
I  had  seen  in  all  Europe  besides ;  and  many  of  them  were  more  es^quisitely 
beautiful  than  any  individuals  I  had  ever  met  with.  What  pecidiarly  cha- 
racterizes ti^eir  style  of  beauty^  is  the  commanding  nobleness  of  their  coun- 
tenance^ mingled  with  a  d^ee  of  mildness  and  candour.  Our  postboys 
could  not  conceive  why  we  made  them  stop  so  frequently,  or  why  we  chose 
to  be  driven  so  slowly.  The  more  I  think  upon  it,  the  greater  is  my  sur- 
prise, that  the  art  of  painting  ^ould  have  faUen  so  low  since  the  days  of 
Raphael  and  his  contemporaries.  I  had  always  imagined  that  the  sublunest 
soarings  of  the  genius  of  imitation  were  inspired  by  the  presence  of  living 
beauty :  but  the  young  virgins,  whom  Raphael  took  for  models  of  th^  Mo- 
ther of  our  Saviour,  cannot  have  been  nearly  so  handsome  as  several  of  those 
who  attracted  our  admiration  (I  had  almost  said  our  adoration)  in  the  north 
of  Lombardy.  Possibly  the  living  generation  may  be  handsomer  than  any 
of  its  predecessors  ;  and  may  yet  excite  the  genius  of  painting  to  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  than  has  hitherto  been  known." 

At  Verona  he  admires  the  magnificent,  and  almost  entire, 
Koman  Amphitheatre ;  and  visits  the  tomb  of  Juliet.  He  is 
astonished  with  the  magnificence  of  the  deserted  palaces  of  Vi- 
cenza,  the  boast  of  Falladio.  One  half  of  the  population  of  this 
once  superb  town,  is  in  li  state  nearly  of  mendicity.  Indeed, 
a  travellei^  might  predicate  the  same  thing  of  every  town  in 
Italy.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Galiffe  visited  the  country  in  a  year  of 
scarcity,  when  multitudes  died  of  actual  starvatioo,  on  the 
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roads  and  in  the  streets;  bat,  even  in  the  best  seasons,  such  a 
scanty  share  of  common  necessaries  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Italian 
populace,  as  exalts  into  luxury  the  regular,  abundant,  and  whole- 
some food,  comfortable  and  respectable  clothing  and  lodging,  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  this  country. 

We  advance  with  the  author  to  Padua,  which  boasts  an- 
tiquity 500  years  beyond  that  of  Rome  itself.  The  citizens 
firmly  believe  that  they  shew  the  tomb  of  the  Trojan  An- 
tenor.  "  They  are  not  bound  to  know,"  says  the  author,  *'  that 
"  this  tomb  is  a  monument  of  a  prince  of  the  middle  ages, 
"  and  that  the  tombs  of  the  Phrygian  heroes  were  mounds 
"  of  earth  raised  over  their  mortal  remains;  we  may  well 
. "  dispense  with  learning,  in  a  people  who  love  their  country.^ 
We  recollect  Dr.  Moore's  statement  of  the  ingenious  rationale 
of  the  Paduans  on  this  important  subject;  namely  a  Latin  in- 
scription avers  the  fact,  that  the  tomb  does  contain  the  remains 
of  Antenor  the  Trojan ;  and  any  occurring  objector  is  defied  to 
prove  that  it  does  not.  The  Paduans,  nevertheless,  are  too 
good  judges  of  evidencci  to  take  Mr.  Galiffe's.  mere  word,  that 
the  relics  are  those  of  a  prince  of  the  middle  ages  ;  even  were 
he  to  retort  the  challenge  upon  his  opponents,  to  prove  the  ne- 
gative. Of  his  mounds  of  earth,  they  certainly  would  get  quit, 
by  urging  that  Antenor^  after  coming  so  far,  and  founding  a  na- 
tion, would  never  have  been  insulted  with  the  unceremonious  se- 
pulture which  he  might  have  had  at  home.  Dr.  Moore  was  wise 
to  leave  the  point  undetermined. 

Our  radicals  would,  in  the  Venetian  state,  be  gratified  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  poverty  of  the  hated  higher  classes,  but  they^ 
would  see  its  ghastly  accompaniment, — the  starvation  of  the  lower. 
One  nobleman  was  the  author's  guide,  for  hire,  to  the  church  of 
Fuenza.  In  the  general  doom  of  the  famed  cities  of  Italy, 
Ferrara  is  fast  going  to  decay,  and  so  is  Bologna.' 

The  author  avers,  that  he  is  no  connoisseur  of  paintings ; 
but  of  his  lively  manner  of  describing  the  poetry  or  feeling  of  a 
picture,  we  give  the  following  specimen. 

*^  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  the  same  (Guido,)  I  have  reserved 
to  the  last,  because  I  wish  to  give  a  slight  idea  of  ita  composition  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  it.  The  oUiers  that  I  have  eniunerated  «re  master-pieces 
of  painting ;  this  is  a  master^piece  of  poetical  feeling:  and  I  can  never  for- 
get the  impression  which  it  made  upon  me.  '         ^ 

"  The  piece  is  by.  no  means  crowded  with  figures^  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
.representations  of  the  same  scene.  There  are  only  six  mothers,  six  children, 
and  two  soldiers.  The  first  woman  is  in  the  act  of  flying ;  but  one  of  the 
soldiers  has  seized  hold  of  her.  garment.  Tbe  second  implores  compassion  for 
.her  child,  which  seems  to  shriek.  The  third,  pale  and  dishevelled,  is  carry- 
ing off  her  infant,  who  is  dying.  The  fourth  is  fallen,  and  struggling  to 
rise.  The  fifth  and  principal  figure,  is  kneeling  before  tw4}  murder^  inno- 
cents, evidently  her  twin  ^children.  Never  did  painting  offer  so  beautiful, 
so  melancholy,  so  deeply  moving  an  object.    The  poor  wretch  thinks  nt» 
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in#r0^f  fl%kt>  of  ctkB,  of  prayera :  to  her  danger  no  longer  exkta  ;  ftnr  theve 
they  lie,  the  pride  of  her  heart,  the  celestial  little  creatures  who  so  lately 
'  wiere  sailing  at  each  other  on  her  hosom.  All  is  over  for  her  in  this  world ; 
horror  and  death  have  done  their  worst !  Her  silent  despair  chills  the  heart. 
Her  beanftifiil  eyes  koJc  up  to  heaven ;  but  pious  resignation  appears  to  stifle 
the  reproach,  which  her  maternal  feelings  half  suggested.  Her  grief  is 
q^echless  and  tearless ;  and  it  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  maddening 
terror  of  the  other  women.  Their  features  are  handsome  but  convulsed,  par- 
tieularly  the  features  of  those  who  still  defend  their  children.  In  the  coun-* 
tfnanoeof  the  mother  who  carries  off  her  dying  babe,  the  expression  is  quite 
of  a  different  land.  She  has  seen  the  blow,  but  die  has  not  yet  obs^red 
the  deathly  paleness  cast  over  her  infant's  features,  ^le  knows  ne  is  wound- 
ed, but  she  feels  that  he  still  breathes ;  and  she  runs  away  with  him  in  her 
arms.  I  never  before  was  made  so  fidly  sensible  of  the  power  of  paindng  ; 
and  I  prefer  this  wonderful  piece  to  any  that  I  have  seen  by  more  renown- 
ed tnasters.  Thei^  may  have  surpassed  the  noble  and  Reeling  GUudo  in  cor- 
rectness and  colouring ;  but  none  has  equalled  him  in  the  ex|(ression  of  daep^ . 
yet  rel%iouS;  grief.— In  all  these  female  faces,  except  those  of  the  two  prin^ 
cipal  figures,  (the  third  and  fifth)  there  is  a  remarkable  smallness  of  the  un- 
do: lip,  which  some  critics  mi^t  perhaps  find  fault  with  ;  but  Guido  had  ^ 
.  doubtless  a  reason  for  making  it  so.  Is  it  that.despair  has  Uie*  effect  of  co»* 
,  tracting  this  feature  ?  It  is  probable  that  Ouido  thought  so';  fnr  he  has  iw>t 
given  this  peculiarity  in  the  face  of  the  mother  of  the  twins,  in  which  no  . 
tsitor  is  expressed  ;  and  it  is  but  slightly  perceptible  in  her  who  carries  off 
her  dying  babe.  However  this  be,  fet  no  man  nnagihe  that  he  has  seen  the 
.  finest  paiotas^  in  the  world,  if  he  has  not  aeea  this  and  it»  noble  eompun-  * 
ion?." 

Of  the  dreary  approach  to  Borne,  we  certainly  never  read  a.: 
bett^er  description  tnan  the  following; 

'^  The  next  day,  Saturday,  the  30th  November,  we  set  off  from  Nevi,  at 
half-past  six  in  the  morning,  and  were  highly  favoured  by  a  beautiful  oay. 

There  was  nothing  to  induce  us  to  loiter  on  this  part  of  the  road ;  for  ttib 
aenjrer  the  traveller  approaches  to  Rome  the  more  dreary  he  finds  the  scene.  * 
around  hinajr  till  at  lengUi  he  enters  a  perfect  desert,  without  towns,  vil- 
lages,, hamlets,  palaces,  houses>  huts^  or  even  ruins ;  scarcely  does  he  meet 
with  a  single  peasant,  or  a  solitary  herdsman.    The  only  things  which  seem 
to  indicate  the  vicinity  of  a  large  dty  are  the  pavement,  which  begins  at 
,JI£»a/pro»t,  id)out  sixteen  miles' from  Rome>  and  half  a  do^n  dried  1^^  ai^ 
arms  of  highwaynsen,  stuek  m  ierror^m  upon  posts  by  the  road-*6ide.'  These, 
and  a  few  carcases  of  horses,  a  hawk  now  and  then,  and  clouds  of  carrion   ' 
crows,  were  the  only  objects  that  we  saw  until  we  reached  the  suburbs,  which  , 
we  entered  about  noon.   But  as  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  Porta  del  Popoloy. 
a  very  different  scene  presented  itself  to  us, — ^fhst^  a  very  large,  beautiful, 
p^ii(ou8>  and  cheeitful  cify.    it  i»  true  that  much  the  gn«ter*Humber^  the 
persons  we  met  in  the*  streets  were  foreigners  ;  but  this  distinistion  has  no*  ^ 
thing  to  do  with  die  general  effect  and  me  first  impression,  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking.    I  had  expected  to  find  in  Modem  Ronf  a  gloomy,  deserted 
city,  whare  it  was  not  easy  to  move  without  stumbling  over  ruins ;  and 
wh^e  we  should  meet  ghastly  f^^es,  more  like  phantoms  than  living  crea^  * ' 
tures,  wandering  amongst  ruined  temples  and  deserted  pidaees.    We  weie 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  large  and  dean  streets,  ornamented  with  handsome 
palaoes  and  churches,  and  filled  with  crowds  of  good-looking,  well-dressed, 
lively  people  ;  in  bhort,  a  greater  appearance  of  Hfe  and  gaie^  than  ev^  at 
Paris.*^ 

The  autbor^s  criticisms  on  St.  Peter's  are  just;  and  we  do.. 
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not  at  ail  Uiink  it  neeessary  for  him  to  defend  him^lf  ao  sfrent^r' 
ously  against  the  charge  of  being  a  pococurante ;  that  most  pitia^ 
ble  of  creatures,  who  claims  difitinction  from  being  always  dis- 
pleased. We  applaud  the  following  too  oiuch,  not.  to  quote  it.  * 
"  My  natural  cl^position  does  not  lead  me  to  9eek  for  faults^  J  §^  them 
both  in  men  and  things,  .only  h^c^use  I  .cannot  help  it ;  bii,t  then  I  am  tb« 
more  ardent  in  seej^faig  for  good  qualities  and  beauties^  which  may  affi)rd  me' 
the  sadsffu^on  which  hardly  any  object  in  the  world  can  fail^  to  yield  in 
some  point  of  view  or  other  to  any  reasoning  creature.    There  is  a  real  and 


«  a^  pleaspu^  in  the  sentiment  of  admiradoD,  of  which  I  always  eageif  y 
court  t}ie  ei|joympnU  If  the  objj^ct  be  a  Grecian  statue^  a  picture  by  Guido 
jleni^  a  passage  from  such  wor)cs  as  those  of  Homer^  Sophocles^  Tacitus^ 


Burke^  or  Shakespeare,  I  am  drawn  along  by  an  irresistible  power,  and  de*' 
light  runs  away  with  me,  loujo;  ere  criticism  can  be  roused  to  overtake  us.** 

Mr.  Williams^  whose  interesting  work  we  lately  had  occasion 
to  notice^  does  not  estimate  the  living  painters  of  Rome  so^ 
highly  as  our  author  does ;  indeed  he  has  omitted  names  in  > 
the  list,  of  Lanti,  Camuccini,  Verstappen, — who,  Mr.  GaliiTe 
at^umes,  is  the  first  landscape-painter  in  Europe, — Bassi  and 
Saysermann,  which  he  never  would  have  done,  had  they  all  stood 
«o  high  as  Mr.  Galiffe  represents.  ,  We  fear  we  must  take  the  ^ 
Jbetter  evidence  before  us  on  the  present  state  of  painting  in  < 
tRome,  that  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  artists  of  this  co»n-.  ' 
try,  rather  than  that  of  a  traveller,  who  candidly  avows  that  be  )3  " 
no  jndge  in  the  matter.  ^ 

Having  so  lately  noticed  the  tragedy  founded  on  the  affecting  ' 
6tory  of  the  Cenci  family,  we  are  glad  to  meet  with  an  intelligent  j 
traveller,  who  has  lately  seen  the  striking  picture  of  the  unhap. 
py  Beatrice  in  the  Colonna  Palace.     It  is  by  Guido  Beni,  and  '- 
may  be  called  a  portrait  from  the  life,  in  very  singular  and  a£«  j 
fecting  circumstances*    The  painter  was  in  the  crowd,  as  this  , 
interesting  creature  of  seventeen  passed  to  the  place  of  execution ;  i 
^*  and  as  she  turned  towards  him,  he  drew  a  hasty  sketch  of  her  ' 
'^  ooimtenanee,  which  he  afterwards  finished  and  perfected  into 
*<  a  portrait.     It  is  uncommonly  lieautiful,  without  the  slightest '  ] 
*<  expression  of  ferocity  or  guilt.'' 

The  jEgina  Marbles^  as  they  are  called,  present  a  hitherto  ^^ 
unsolved  problem  to  the  artist  and  antiquarian.  We  regret  we  ^ 
have  not  room  for  the  author*^  description  of  them,  | 

Mr.  Galiffe  here  devotes  several' chapters  to  antiquarian  de»  .i 
tails;  and  we  much  approve  the  rationality  with  which  he  ap.  < 
proaches  the  subject.  He  has  no  theories,  no  poetical  associa* 
tions,  no  enthusiasms,  but  walks  calmly  so  far  as  evidence  lights  I 
hun,  and  reserves  all  beyond,  as  he  says,  for  the  first  navel  he  J 
shall  publish  on  the  subject  of  Italy,  He  alleges  that  most  anti.  ! 
quaries  and  topographers,  who  have  treated  of  the  subject,  have  * 
ipupll  too  eanndentfy  concluded  that  they  have  determuied  tiW 
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situation  either  of  regal  or  republican  Rome.  Much  more  ex- 
tensive excavations  must  first  be  made.  Ancient  streets  have 
long  lost  their  names  in  those  of  saints ;  so  that,  however  plau- 
sible jour  map  may  be,  some  passage  in  an  ancient  writer  con- 
victs you  of  mistake,  in  a  manner  which  renders  the  matter  in- 
extricable. The  grand  land-marks  of  the  field  have  been  de- 
ranged,— not  by  being  misplaced,  for  these  are  the  rpins  of  pub^ 
lie  buildings;  but,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  being  misnamed 
by  the  earlier  antiquarians.  We  need  not  say  how  much  this 
must  confound  the  demonstration,  and  render  even  the  classi- 
cal guides  useless.  Nay  more,  the  filling  up  of  the  lower  ground 
with  the  ruins  of  one  Rome  after  another,  has  made  the  seven 
hills  themselves  so  undefinable,  ^<  that  you  feel  quite  puzzled  at 
"  some  passages  in  the  historians,  which  you  would  have  ima^ 
f^  gined  were  plain  enough  to  enable  you  to  draw  a  porrect  map 
*^  of  Rome,  without  having  seen  it."  The  author  agrees  with 
the  older  antiquaries  in  thinking  the  noted  Forum  Romantim 
extended  from  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  to  that  of  Titus. 
The  more  modem  opinion  is,  that  it  lay  between  the  foot  of  the 
capitol  and  the  arch  of  Janus  Quadroons.  Mr.  Galifie  adds^ 
that  nothing  short  of  the  excavation  of  both  places  will  settle  the 
question ;  at  the  sapie  time  he  offers  to  publidi  his  details  by 
way  of  supplement,  if  they  are  wanted.  Although  it  is  rather 
a^^nst  the  value  of  these  investigations,  that,  even  in  the  opi- 
mon  of  the  investigator,  thev  do  not  settle  the  question,  yet  for 
our  own  part  we  so  much  relish  an  ingeniously  conducted  anti^- 
quarian  research,  that  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  (he  apthor^&f 
proofs,  in  an  appendix  to  his  nexf:  edition. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  remains  of  public  works  referrible  to 
a  period  before  the  Republic  are  monuments  of  Egyptian  dunu 
bility ;  witness  the  Cloaca  Maocimd^  or  great  common-seWeF  of 
Rome,  the  vastness  of  which  may  be  imagined,  when  the  la()^iKl 
branches  under  the  streets  were  large  enough  to  admit  a  loaded 
wain  of  hay,  or  a  vessel  to  float  in  them ;  so  that  Pliny  calt^ 
them  <<  operum  omnium  dictu  maonmum^  suffossis  montibus^  et 
<*  urbepensili^  subierque  nOoiffata.'^  Livy  imputes  the  doaai 
maxima  to  Tarquin  the  Proud.  That  structure,  and  the  Curia 
HostiHa,  are  built  in  such  a  manner,  and  of  such  vast  blocks  of 
stone,  that  many  have  doubted  that  there  existed  mechanic^ 

Eower  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  kings  to  construct  them ;  and 
ave  inferred  that  there  may — almost  that  there  must  have  been, 
in  Italy,  a  previous  era  of  greater  civilization  than  was  at  any 
period  attained  by  the  Romans,  but  of  which  all  account  haiif 
perished  in  the  lapse  of  «^es.  Mr.  Galiffe  reasons  that  nothing 
lihort  of  the  greatest  despotism  in  the  rulers,  and  alyect  slavery 
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in  the  subjects,  can  aceoUDt  for  such  works.  We  hkve  no  doubt 
that  there  was  enough  of  both,  hinc  inde ;  but  neither  tyranny 
the  most  ferocious,  nor  bondage  the  most  unqualified,  will  sup. 
ply  powerful  machinery;  and  when  machinery  exists,  there  is  no 
need  to  overlabour  human  beings. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  the  author  into  his  argument, 
that  the  earlier  public  buildings  in  Borne  were  the  works  of  the 
kings,  rather  than  the  consuls.  So  far,  however,  we  may  safely 
^ant,  that  ninety-nine  hundred  parts  of  the  remains  now  m 
Borne,  are  referriole  to  the  period  of  the  empire,  after  the  con- 
i^uest  of  Greece. 

In  this  part  of  bis  work  the  author  goes  into  a  digression: 
which,  although,  as  he  says,  foreign  to  his  main  object,  attracted 
us  more  than  any  other  part  of  his  volumes.  It  is  an  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  the  founders  of  Rome,  and  a  demonstration 
that  they  spoke  the  language  now  spoken  in  Russia.  But,  as 
we  mean  to  indulge  ourselves  with  some  observations  on  this 
curious  thesis,  we  shall  reserve  it  till  we  have  finished  our  tour 
-with  the  author.  We  must  pass  over  much  said,  and  with  jus* 
tice,  if  without  novelty,  on  what  the  author  calls  the  sullen,  pale, 
spiritless,  morose  Romans ;  their  absurd  pride,  and  the  measure- 
less delusion  by  which  they  consider  themselves,  at  this  time 
of  day,  a  great  and  invincible  people,-^all  sentiments  thereta 
tending  being  rapturously  applauded  iii  their  theatres.  Muchj 
too,  on  the  subject  of  the  cowardly,  revengeful,  and  indolent  dis- 

Eosition  of  the  lower  orders,  and  their  detestable  appeal  to  the 
nife,  for  which  they  are  seen  to  grope  about  their  persons, 
when  irritated,  as  naturally  as  an  Englishman  doubles  his  fist 
After  two  or  three  cnapters  on  police,— criminals, — punish^* 
ments,— Hniracles, — religious  ceremonies, — and  other  matters,  the 
author  ^ves  a  simple,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judg.* 
ing,  very  candid  account  of  what  seems  to  have  occasioned  some 
discussion  at  Bome,  the  mode  in  which  the  Stuart  papers  were 
purchased  by  an  Englishman  from  the  very  silly  executor  of  the 
Cardinal  York.  An  English  Dr.  W.  whom  the  author  repre* 
jsents  as  a  very  profligate  character, — \\e  adds,  an  outlaw, — nego. 
ciated  the  purchase  of  the  papers  contained  in  fourteen  chests, 
for  about  forty  pounds.  The  Doctor  not  bmng  master  even  of 
this  very  inadeq[uate  sum,  applied  to  a  friend  of  the  author's  for 
authority  to  make  the  purchase  in  his  name.  This  it  seems  was 
ja  finesse  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  money  from  the  author'*s 
friend,  who,  being  an  Englishman  too,  entered  into  the  negocia- 
tion  with  no  idea  of  profit,  but  to  obtain  papers  which  might 
be  of  historical  importance  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  This 
gentlemen  b^iQg  obliged  to  leave  Home,  committed  tb^  condugt 
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cf 'the^tiegofnation  to  the  author,  who  was  goon  iodueed  to  drop 
it,  because  of  the  Doctor's  falsehood  and  duplicity.  That  per- 
son, besides  pretending  to  the  author  that  his  friend  had  ofTered 
him  two  thousand  pounds  for  his  bargain  with  the  Cardinar$ 
executor,-— instead  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  sum,  iirhieh  was 
.die  truthy-i^-sucoeeded  in  impressing  some  of  the  most  distin* 
fished  Endish  at  Rome,  that  the  author's  friend  had  don^ 
every  thing  m  his  power  to  "  deprive  pooi:  Dr.  W.  of  a  freehold."^ 
The  chief  value  of  the  papers  in  the  Doctor's  ^ye  seems  to  bav^ 
been  the  power  which  he  imagined  they  gave  him  to  ir^tire  some 
Bnglishfaipiliesof  high  rank;  an  estimate  indicative  of  an  in^ 
}«ntion  of  laving  these  families  under  contribution.  J^  farther 
boast,  that  the  papers  were  worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  led  the 
Romaii  govemnient  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and  it  was  ex- 

Cected  that  it  would  cancel  the  sale,  either  by  a  judgment  of 
w  or  an  act  of  power.  The  bargun  was  not  however  inter-r 
fered  with,  and  the  papers,  •  q$  the  editor  states  in  a  note,  have 
been  purchased  for  tne  Sing  of  England,  ^nd  are  now  in  tliif 
countrjr.  What  profit  the  Doctor  made  on  his  forty  pound  bar^ 
gain  is  not  set  down.  This,  however,  we  may  safely  say,  that 
the  Abbot  Tassom,  the  executor,  will  be  pitied  by  no  one  for 
Ms  stupid  share  in  the  transaction. 

•  Of  Naples,  with  its  ^tivity  and  apparent  bustle,  compared 
with  the  deadness  pf  Rome,  its  beggars  and  Lazzaroni,  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  fineness  of  its  climate,  its  hotels  and 
lodgings,  aiid  its  theatres  and  puppet-shows,  the  author  does  not, 
)>ecaUse  he  cannot,  say  any  thing  new.  Of  his  vindication  of  the 
Italian  ladies  from  the  charge  of  systematic  infidelity,  we  rejoice 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  notice.  After  pointedly  de- 
nying that  Madame  de  Stael  gave  a  trup  picture  of  the  manners 
of  Italian  females,  io  the  ronmnce  of  Coripne,  and  averring  that 
any  lady  who  had  ventured  the  performance  of  Corinne  would 
in  Italy  be  pointedly  shunned,  and  noted  as  a  woman  who  had 
renounced  every  idea  of  delicacy  and  propriety,  he  adds, 

"  There  is  i^iot,  indeed,  among  the  It^an^  that  ill-natured  anxiety  to 
pry  into  other  people's  affairs,  and  to  raise  a  hue-and-(jry  at  little  irregulari- 
fees  of  private  individuals,  which  makes  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  some 
other  nations ;  but  though  they  think  it  more  charitable,  as  well  as  more 
decent,  not  to  stun  the  public  ear  with  the  expression  of  their  contempt  or 
reprobation  pf  the  faults  of  Others,  it  is  not  difficult  to  read  it  in  their'  coun- 
tenances, when  they  happen  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  person  who  deserves 
h ;  and  I  can  assure  those  of  my  readers  who  have  been  deceived  by  trave- 
lers' accounts  of  Cicishei  and  the  like  things,'  that  the  fair  sex  in  this  part  of 
the  world  has  been  strangely  calumniated  by  foreigners,  who  judged  from 
fiilsef  appearances.  It  was  thought  extremely  immodest  for  a  Ijuiy  to  go  out 
pi  doors  without  being  protected  by  a  near  relation  orVriend  of  her  family; 
f  nd  the  Gicisbeo  was  always  the  husband's  intimate  friend.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  this  custom  had,  now  and  tben^  the  inconvenience  of  leading  to  too'  dose 
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and  too  tender  a  oonnexion  between  the  fair  one  and  tier  gunrdlaD ;  but  moil 
citfes  were  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  the  inhabitants  of  countries  where  this 
cus^m  is  unknown^  might  suppose.  I  will  even  venture  to  say^  that  therf 
were  fewer  of  these  faithless  Mends  than  in  England.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  deny  that  there  were,  or  that  there  are  at  present,  many  frail  women  in 
Italy ;  but  .the  proportion  is  much  smaller  than  the  influence  of  climate  might 
have  warranted  one  to  expect,  and  the  generality  of  females  are  perhaps  more 


respectable  here  than  elsewhere.  I  pity  those  whom  particular  circumstances 
have  led  to  think  otherwise ;  ainid  I  am  extremely  glad  to  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a  more  favourable,  and  (I  apa  pure)  a  more  eqiAtable 
jud^ent.  The  haz^ous  cnstjoon  is  now  almost  entirely  discontinued,  and 
it  is  extremely  rjure  to  ^ee  a  lady  with  fi  professed  CidsbeOr  )  4o  not  thinl; 
that  J  knew  moris  than  one^  during  the  whole  course  of  my  journey ;  nor  did 
)  observe  one  half  of  the  intrigues  which  came  to  my  knowledge  m  a  much 
shorter  sp^ce  of  time  in  fseveral  other  countries,  whose  natives  take  suph  un<- 
warrantable  liberties  with  the  character  of  the  Jtalians." 

On  this  passage  we  have  only  one  remark  to  make.  Instead 
of  defending  the  at  best  equivocal  custom  wjiich  gave  to  a  mar« 
ried  woman  any  other  protector  than  her  husband,  as  possibij 
or  even  probably  innocent;  the  author  ought  to  have  contented 
himself  with  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  which,  although  not 
entirely  consistent  with  his  argument  of  the  innocence  of  the  cicis- 
beo  system,  at  least  makes  out  his  theory  of  the  honour  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  Italian  ladies  of  thejpr^i^^n^  day,  namely,  that  the  prao^ 
jice  is  enti^-ely  given  up. 

We  love  to  catch  a  Jacobin  king,  anc!  expose  bim  to  the  world 
in  his  real  weakness.  Although  we  do  confess  it  is  severe  on 
continental  £urope  to  remind  it  so  often  bow  disgracefdlly  it  was 
traippled  upon,  we  feel  that  it  Js  salutary  even  in  thi^  copntry. 
We  Deg  to  add  Murat  to  our  list  of  slenderly-endowed  French 
rulers  of  mankind. 

*'  The  palace  at  Portici  is  rather  elegant  than  splendid ;  and  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  present  king  are  as  simple  as  can  be  imagined  i  he 
sleeps  on  a  very  small  couch  in  a  small  closet, — the  princess,  his  wife,  sleeps 
ing  in  another  apartment.  Those  which  Murat  and  his  wife  formerly  inha- 
bited, are  kept  up  in  the  state  in  which  they  left  thepa ;  and  it  is  highly  por 
litic  to  do  so.  Those  personages  are  not,  or,  at  least,  they  do  not  seem  to  be, 
regretted  by  any  numerous  class  of  the  Neapolitans.  As  to  Murat,  he  was 
laughed  at  by  the  highest  and  by  the  lowest,  as  the  most  foolish  fop  in  the 
world.  He  spent  several  hours  daily  in  adominff  himself,  and  in  admiring 
his  person  in  three  very  large  looking-glasses  which  reflected  his  shape  on 
every  side  of  his  c}oset ;  find  he  never  wept  out  wither  t  being  dressed  like 
the  vaulters  of  strolling  theatres,  wiith  ostrich  ft^athers  on  hishat,  pink  boots, 
or  buskins,  and  such  gaudy  iinery ;— which  in  a  very  young  and  a  very 
handsome  man,  might  have  been  excused,— but  was  quite  abmird  in  a  maq 
of  his  age,  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  with  a  countenance  more  like  thai; 
of  a  stout  butcher  thp  of  an  Adonis. 

^'  Such  puerile  vanity  as  tlbis  is  often  more  prejudicial  to  the  popularity  of 
a  sovereign  than  his  real  vices.  The  latter  are  not  considered  incompatible 
with  great  talents  and  splendid  qualities ;  but  ridicule  seems  quite  irr^coiH 
cileable  with  xespcct,  in  the  eyes  a$  well  of  thinking  men,  as  of  U^  Yul^^ 
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Of  Murals  lady  take  the  following  account. 

*'. Madame  Murat  s  apartment  answers  exactly  to  the  idea  that  people  had 
of  her ;  particularly  her  hathing  closet.  She  was  more  respected,  but  much 
more  disliked  than  her  husband;  for  she  was  tyrannical  in  her  whimS;  and 
whatever  she  had  set  her  mind  upon,  could  not  be  refused  her  without  dan^ 
ger.^  One  instance  of  this  which  I  shall  here  relate,  may  show  what  were 
the  ideas  which  she  entertained  of  herself,  and  of  the  nation  whose  govern- 
ment had  been  placed  in  her  hands. 

Mr.  C -i,  the  most  interesting  man  at  Naples  to  all  Amateurs  of 

ancient  medals,  and  especially  of  those  of  Greece,  tad  formed  a  collection, 
which  was  accounted  the  most  complete  and  most  valuable  in  Europe. 
Grieved  at  the  reflection,  th^t  it  would  be  separated  and  dispersed  after  his 
death,  and  that  the  fruits  of  his  long  and  paiuful  labours  would  be  lost  to 
ftM  scientific  world,  he  proposed  to  Murat  to  sell  his  collection  to  the  State 
fox  a  very  moderate  sum,  much  below  its  real  value,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  appointed  keener  of  it,  with  a  professor's  chair  for  that  interesting 
brandi  of  />i^ence ;  and  nis  offer  was  so  patriotic,  that  it  could  not  admit  of 
SQ  hour's  hesitation.  The  bargain  was  condladed ;  but  unfortunately  Ma** 
dame  Murat  law  the  medah ;  and  as  they  were  chiefly  «f  gold  and  silveri 
Aey  pleased  her  so  exccedin^y,  that  she  declared  she  was  determined  to 
have  them  for  her  private  amusement.  Mr.  C— — i  replied,  that  he 
had  only  consented  to  part  with  his  collection  on  grounds  of  national  in- 
terest, and  public  utility,  which  object  would  not  tit  all  be  answered  by  its 
becoming  the  private  prc^erty  of  the  Queen.  She  r^oined,  that  he  had 
agreed  to  sell  it  to  the  nation^  and  that  »ke  represented  the  nation !  (How 

lie  her  brother's  "  L'Etat  eesf  pm  /") — ^Mr.  C i  persisted  in  his 

refusal,  and  said  that  if  the  government  cnose  to  force  him  to  this  sale,  he 
was  of  course  too  weak  to  resist ;  but  that  he  never  would  acknowledge 
it  as  a  voluntary  transaction  on  his  part.  His  protest  was  not  in  the  least 
aregarded :  the  medals  were  taken  by  Madame  Murat ;  and  from  that  hour 
she  became  his  avowed  enemy,  ay^d  omitted  no  occasion  to  make  him  feel  it, 
As  soon  as  Prince  Le(^ld  arrived  at  N*ples,  on  the  restoration  of  his  fa-x 

mily,  Mr.  C ^i  applied  to  him,  and  sirongly  represented  the  importance 

of  preventing  Madame  Murat  from  carrying  away  with  her,  as  part  of  her 
private  property,  that  collection  to  which  she  had  no  lawful  right,  and  which 
It  was  so  very  Int^'esting  to  keep  at  Naples ;  but  his  endeavours  were  fruit* 
Jess,  and  she  was  suffered  to  pack  it  up,  and  send  it  away  with  the  rest  !** 

The  reader  will  find  a  good  account  of  the  numerous  works 
of  art  at  Naples,  and  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  intelligible 
descriptions  we  have  met  with,  of  the  ingenious  mod6  of  unroll- 
ing the  Herculanean  manuscripts.  Carrying  good  sense  along 
with  him  rather  than  enthusiasm,  he  is  disappomted  at  Pom{>eil 
Not  that  he  was  not  deeply  interested;  but  ne  was  not  90  entire- 
jy  deluded  as  many  animated  travellers ;  and  certainly  did  not; 
expect  the  ancient  inhalntants  to  open  their  doors,  and  ask  what 
he  wanted.  His  impressions  were  much  injured  by  the  obstl. 
nacy  of  a  very  stupia  postillion ;  he  having  less  enthusiasm  still 
than  Mr.  Galiffe,  persevered  in  jogging  into  Pompeii  at  the 
wrong  end,  through  a  long  qourse  of  mere  rubbish.  To  Paestum 
the  author  goes  of  course;  and  finds  Paestum  faithfully  awaiting 
him  on  the  identical  spot  where  it  has  received  ite  visitors  for  se- 
venty generations.    Vesuvius,  too,  he  found  equally  constant  to  it9 
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locality,  and  behaving  in  the  same  intemperate  manner  for  which 
it  has  been  86  long  notorious. 

The  coimtry  on  the  road  from  Naples  to  Rome  must  be  kept 
in  miserable  thraldom  by  the  most  oaring  of  all  banditti.  At 
Fondi^  the  inhabitants  were  actually  iddhJEipped  when  they  ven« 
tured  beyond  the  gates,  and  kept  iti  the  mountains  till  extrava^ 
gantly  ransomed.  When  the  author  was  last  there,  they  had  ii| 
their  possession  the  father  of  a  family,  one  of  whose  ears  they 
sent  as  an  earnest  of  their  farther  intentions,  if  his  ransom  was 
not  speedily  sent. 

"  The  proprietors  of  large  farms  on  the  mountains  frequently  vedeiTe  si-^ 
milar  demands  for  their  ca|;tle  and  com,  or  other  pioviaioDB;  whidii  aie 
all  destroyed  if  they  are  notpunctoal  in  the  payment  of  this  tribute. 

''  The  first  thougnt  that  occurs  at  the  recital  of  U^ese  atrocious  proceed^- 
ings^  is  one  of  reprobation  of  the  government  for  suffering  their  existence: 
but  reflection^  and  the  fresh  remembrance  of  the  historical  details  con^ 
gained  in  Wafferle^y  Mob  Moy,  and  other  a^nirable  wbrks  of  the  same  an* 
thor,  are  calculated  to  soften  the  expressions  of  indignation  and  contempts 
whidi  were  ready  to  escape  us.  Let  us  hope  that  the  evil  wiU  ere  l^ng 
be  extirpated  here  as  it  has  been  in  Scotland. 

The  goyernment  must  be  weak  indeed  that  h^s  recourse,  a« 
the  Neapolitan  has  had,  to  the  humbling  expedient  of  taking  a 
^hief  of  banditti  into  its  service,  with  military  rank. 

But  we  do  injustice  to  the  work  in  thus  picking  out  what^ 
to  ^s,  and  perhaps  to  most  of  our  readers,  is  newest.  The 
author  travels  b^k  as  pleasantly  and  happily  as  he  came,  and 
gets  safely  to  Greneva ;  hastening,  as  he  $ays,  to  fulfil  an  enu 
gagement ;  of  which^  as  he  does  not  explain  it,  his  ref- 
ers are  left  to  form  their  conjectures  according  to  their  habits  oi 
thinking;  all  young  ladies,  for  example,  will  praise  tlie  constancy 
and  punctuality  of  a  bridegroom,  and  all  reviewers  will  take  fot 
granted  that  bis  engagements  could  only  be  with  his  bookseller. 
We  feel  gra;teful  to  Mr.  Galiffe  for  his  opinion— the  opinion 
cf  a  sensible  foreigner— of  the  small  ambition  which  even  yet  afr 
flicts  certain  of  the  more  silly  and  more  vulgar  of  our  own  coun« 
trymen,  to  insult  the  in)iabitants  of  foreign  countries  by  their  inr 
Solent  airs,  and  repulsive  manners.  This  wretched  John-Bullism^ 
which  is  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Continent,  is  more  out  of 
fashion  than  Mr.  Galiffe  supposes;  or  has  utterly  died  away 
among  gentlemen  since  he  wrote.  Swaggering  was  played  off  so 
invariably  by  the  uneducated  mass  wl^ich  lately  lowered  the  Bri- 
tish name  on  the  Continent,  and  has  already  been  so  poignantly 
/exhibited  on  the  stage  of  almost  every  theatre  abroad,  that,  as  we 
hear,  even  young  English  travellers  in  great  numbers  have  left 
it  off,  and  have  been  not  unsuccessful  in  attaining  considerably 
pnore  distinction,  certainly  greatly  more  respect,  comfort,  plea- 
sure, and  improvemept,  by  conciliating  ma^ners^  than  they  fsvef 
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resi/fhe^  by.  sludi^  bsult  and  habitual  defiance.  We  have  often 
deplored  a  grand  mistake  which  prevails  among  the  more  im- 
periectly  informed  in  England, — ^for,  although  we  say  it,  it  is  dif- 
ferent be-north  the  Tweed — that  insolence  is  spirit,  and  the  only 
propf  of  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  a  freeman.  No  people 
pn  earth  are  more  encouraged  to  threat^,  defy,<  taunt,  and  msult, 
than  the  populace  of  England.  Even  classes  conriderably  above 
the  lower  ranks  would  bear  improvement  in  this  particular.  It  is 
this  same  temper  which  English  trav^U^rs  c§,rry,  at  least  used  to 
carry  abroad  with  them,  to  defeat  their  own  aim.  One  pdiqt  of 
Jobo-BuUism  b^  disappeared,  probably  epfnfiCM9it(Ue,  m  cqnse* 
quenee  of  the  multitudeof  our  countrymen  whose  motive  in  visiting 
the  Continent  is  economy.  There  is  now  very  little  of  the  childish 
jfscattering  of  money,  whereby  weak  young  men  gained  the  title  of 
Milord  Anglais,  The  other  extreme  is  certmn^  as  much  to  be 
avdded ;  witness  the  unhappy  case  of  a  wight  thus  reccHrded  by 
the  author,  as  one  of  his  travelUng  companions  in  a  diligence. 

"  Another  was  an  Englishman,  who  would  ouarrel  for  hours  at  every 
resting-place^  for  9  penny  or  a  hal4)enny>  which  he  thought  overcharged  in , 
the  price  of  a  dish  of  coffee.    On  one  occasion  he  was  very  near  losing 
his  plaoe.  in  getting  change  for  a  Qrown>-*or  dollar  of  six  Uvres, — -for  which 
he  claimed  bix.  franks,  heing  fpur  ^ovs  more  than  the  real  value.    He  f^Il 
into  such  a  passion  on  this  oocasipn,  lliat  every  attempt  tp  explain  the  dif- 
ference hetween  a  livre  and  a  frank  was  completely  lost  upon  him.     The  ' 
driver  of  the  diligence  called  to  him  in  vain^  and  threatened  in  vain  ta 
set  off  witiiout  hma:  at  length  we  did  starts  and  he  was  obliged  to.  mn.t 
himself  out  cf  Ixjeath  to  overtake  us,'^ 

In  reproaching  this  parsimony,  Mr.  GalifFe  rather  seems  to  ' 
lean  more  than  we  do  to  the  opinion  that  the  prodigality  was  me^ 
rikorious.     There  is  much  sense,  however,  in  his  practical  hint* ^ 
on  the  subject  of  that  purblind  self-deception  whereby  our  coun-  ' 
trjnoaen  befieve  they  obtain  any  article  abroad  for  its  actual  value  *. 
by  offering  one-third  of  the  price  demanded.     We  were  our- 
pdves,  when  on  the  Continent,  fully  aware  of  its  absurdity,  and^ 
as  well  as  Mr.  Galiffe,  found  the  plan  a  gopd  one,  to  make  ijo  ^ 
previous  bargain  at  inns,  and  in  shops,  having  informed  ourselves  ' 
generally  of  the  value  of  particular  articles,  to  offer  without  ask-, 
ing  the  price,  what  ^e  thought  thpy  weye  worth  to  ns. 

We  are  sp  much  satisfied  when  our  presuming  conntr3n(nen 
are  plainly  told  ho\y  they  appear  abroad,  that  we  are  tempted  to   ' 
give  ^he  following  well-bestpwed  lecture.     The  author  had  been 
nauseated  by  some  IpJnglish  ^i  disant  cfcmical  traveller. 

*'  ^hen  Englishnien  tsSk  nonsen^,  they  ?ire  ^nore  ^ntoleraljle  than  any 
pation  on  earth,  because  they  talk  it  methocUcally,  and  with  a  provdung  de^ 
gree  of  pedantic  assurance.  When  diey  are  reasonable  and  S0asible>  and  not  . . 
less  modest  and  well-bred  than  well-dnformed,  they  are  the  most  delightfiil 
people  with  whom  one  can  associate,  I  had  the  gopd  fortune  to  ipeet  js^veral 
pf  Qie  latter  description  in  Italy^  and  I  derived  as  much  enjoyment  fi:o^ 
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thdr  society  ats  from  afiy  thing  that  I  saw  and  admired  ^tiUte ;  but  thefe 
were  others^  I  aixv  sorry  to  say,  whom  I  met  wHh  in  still  greater  nnmbers^, 
and  who  are  unfortunately  a  much  more  commvnicatiYe  clasB,  who  really 
contrived  to  destroy  the  j^leasure  I  should  have  taken  in  visiting  the  ant!'* 
quitiies,  hy  the  silly  ohservations  and  vexatious  ill-nature  with  which  the^ 
comiiiuauy  intemijjted  my  refiectionii.  I  Would  warn  young  travellers 
against  this  saddls^sitioii  to  find  fault  with  every  thing  tliat  dOes  not  agrefe 
with  their  own  habits  and  preconceived  oj^inions ;  and  against  the  adopdoti 
of  contemptuous  and  abusive  modes  of  expression,  which  they  are  too  apt  to 
think  are  indications  of  superior  knowledge  and  penetration,  while  they  are^ 
in  fact,  infallible  symptoms  of  ignorance  and  perverseness  <tf  mind.  The 
advice  which'  I  give  them  is  both  for  their  good  and  for  their  pleasure :  they 
will  find  mudb  greater  delight  in  sinoeie  admiratioD  than  in  a  surly  habit  of 
raiUng  agamsj;  particular  persons  and  things^  not  to  be  influeneed  or  ai^ted 
by  duier  their  censure  or  their  praise.  I  have  seen  to  my  r^et  even  ladies 
sneer  at  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  catholids  in  so  open  a  masmer  as  to 
draw  on  themselves  not  only  severe  and  well-merited  rel^ukes,  but  even 
threats,  which  nothing  but  a  precipitate  retreat  could  haute  prevented  fhnn 
being  realized.  What  excuse  can  we  frame  for  insultfng  individuals  in  the 
exercise  of  the  religion  in  which  they  have  been  educated  ?  Let  us  join  in 
ardent  wishes  for  the  triumph  of  an  enlightened  rdigion  over  d^ading  su- 
perstition, and  for  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  Pope's  tempcnal  power : 
buV  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  those  principles  of  charity,  forbearance,  and 
equity,  without  which  the  name  either  of  Christian  or  of  philosopher  is  a  ^ 
mere  idle  sound.'' 

We  norw  proceed  to  our  proposed  eoiiaderationof  Mr.  Galiffe's 
.  theory,  that  the  first  Romans  were  AussiaTis.     He  asks,  who  ' 
were  Romulus  and  Remus?   They  could  not,  he  thinks,  be  ' 
foundlings,  at  least  simple  shepherds,  for,  as  such,  they  never 
could  have  suddenly,  become  so  warlike  and  powerful,  as,  with  a  * 
small  baud  of  friends,  to  subdue  all  the  nations  around  them. 
They  never  could  have  been  acknowledged  as  nephews,  and  ' 
h«irs  by  the  king  of  Alba,  an  old  established  principality,  and  ^ 

Jet  have  rejected  their  le^timate  thronejjto  command  a  troop  of 
anditti,  and  build  a  town,  or,  as  Mr.  Galiflre  calls  it,  a  few  ^ar'- 
racks,  in  one  of  the  most  unwholesome  spots  in  the  region*  Had 
they  been  the  nephews  and  heirs  of  the  king  of  Alba,  and 
preferred,  nevertheless,  the  founding  of  a  new  state,  it  is  likely 
that  there  would  have  been  more  connection  between  the  parent 
state  and  the  colony.  There  is  none  set  down  in  history,  till  we 
read  that  the  Romans  destroyed  Alba.  There  never  was,  in  any 
state  of  society,  'such  difficulty  for  native  men  to  take  to  then^ 
selves  wives  of  native  women,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  treachery  and  force  for  that  purpose.  Lastli/y  Mr.  Galitfb 
says,  that  it  is  too  much  for  bis  belief,  that  the  senators  among 
the  turbulent  young  followers  of  Romulus,  could  be  the  aged 
men  of  the  new  community.  To  five  points  he  calls  his  reader's 
particular  attention.  ' 

'^  1.  The  first  founders  of  the  Roman  power,  whethor  they  be  brought  to 
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.Alba  Longa,  and  thaice  to  Bomej  as  in  Liyy^-^^rio  Bjofne  immediately^  as 
in  SaJlMsty-^yf  ere  foreigners. 

''  2.  Tbey  were  feare4  and  shunned  by  the  natives^  who  would  not  con* 
sent  to  form  alliances  with  them ;  they  were  consequently  obliged  to  take 
wives  by  force^  which  is  a  proof  that  they  had  brought  none  with  them. 

'^  They  experienced  numerous  and  great  di^culties  In  forming  their 
settlement ;  they  had  to  carry  on  several  wars^  or  at  least  to  fight  several 
battles  with  their  neighbours;  whom  they  overpowered^  by  opposing  the 
personal  strength  and  military  skill  of  warriors  to  the  undisciplined  num- 
bers of  shepherds  unused  to  arms. 

**  4.  They  spoke  a  language  which  was  not  understood  by  the  natives. 

"  6.  They  established  a  very  unequal  division  of  rights;  by  placing  the 
plebeians^  who  were  very  numerous^  under  the  absolute  and  despotic  control 
of  thepsitricians^  who  were  few. 

*^  From  this  solid  homogeneous  mass  of  information^  I  think  the  following 
inferences  may  be  drawn. 

**  A  body  of  warriors,  who  had  escaped  by  sea  from  some  great  national 
disaster,  landed  near  the  spot  where  Rome  now  stands,  and  encamped  on  one 
of  its  hills,  not  as  a  matter  of  free  choice,  but  because  it  was.  the  first  place 
that  they  found  ocmvenient  for  their  purpose.  That  hill,  and  some  others 
about  it,  had  been  left  uninhabited  by  the  natives  on  account  of  the  known 
insalubrity  of  the  air,  and  of  the  want  of  wholesome  water  ;  defects  of  yrhich 
these  strangers  could  not  be  informed,  dUd  which  they  very  probably  did 
4iot  discover  till  long  afterwards.* 

"  These  warriors  were  of  two  distinct  classes :  princes,  or  chieftains — ^and 
their  followers  ;  the  latter  not  being  slaves  or  common  servants,  but  com- 
panions, such  as  the  history  of  heroic  times  informs  us  that  princes  had  near 
their  persons.  The  forme?  were  the  patricians,  the  latter  formed  that  eg  ties-' 
irian  order  which  seems  one  of  the  most  puzajing  problems  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  state.  The  subdued  natives  were  csSledplebs,  and  were 
divided  amongst  the  patricians,  whose  property  they  became,  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  in  £o8e  days. 

**  This  part  of  the  nation,  ^the  Plebs,)  though  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
had  not,  and  could  not  possibly  have  the  least  share  in  the  government ; 
fiinoe  thev  were,  if  not  strictly,  slaves,  at  least  very  low  dependants.  Besides, 
they  could  be  of  no  manner  of  use  in  coimsel,  to  people  who  did  not  un- 
derstand their  lai^uage;  nor  is  it  probable  that  advice  of  simple  clowns 
or  e^epherds,  comj^^*®?^  ignorant  of  political  or  military  afiairs,  would  have 
been  asked,  even  if  their  language  had  been  perfectly  understood. 

**  Those  nations  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  mcfte  regular  forms  of 

*  *(  We  may  see  in  Strdbo^  that  the  eattiva  aria,  which  some  modem  authors  consider 
as  peculiar  to  modern, Rome,  existed  there  at  all  times. 

••  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Italy,  the  founden  of 
those  towns  to  which  Rome  itself  conceded  without  any  contradiction,  the  distinctkm 
of  greater  anti({Uity,  were  all  built  on  mountains,  in  situations  protected  as  much  by 
nature  as  by  those  Cydopean  walls  of  which  tlie  construction  is  so  remarkable ;  and 
it  seems  most  improbable  that  one  of  tfieir  colonies  should  have  departed  from  this 
general  rule,  and  have  formed  its  settlement  on  a  low  hill,  sunounded  by  marshes,  and 
•epanted  from  the  nearest  line  of  mountains  by  an  extensive  plain.  If  I  were  to 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  pushing  the  argument  as  far  as  it  would  go,  I  m%fat  add 
that  some  remains  of  Cyclopian  walls  must  have  been  observable  at  Rome,  if  die  dty 
iiad  been  founded  by  Italians.  For  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Romans  would  have 
d^royed  those  waUs  at  home,  while  they  left  them  remaining  even  in  the  towns  whtdi 
Aey  otherwise  destcoyed«-of  which  theze  are  inDumeraUe  pnwfii  extant** 
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government,  aiid  lietter  means  of  defence,  mnst  have  been  alarmed  ait  this 
radden  invasion,  and  yet  might  be  so  far  allured  by  curiosity  to  observe  tbd 
new  manners  and  customs  and  sports  of  the  strangers,  as  to  make  the  cir-' 
cumstances  attending  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  by  no  means  improbable. 
Women  are  inclined  by  nature  to  admire  those  men  in  whom  they  observe 
the  createst  power  to  protect  them ;  and  .as  the  Sabine  wives  of  the  first 
Romans  were  doubtless  tenderly  beloved  and  kindly  treated  by  their  hus- 
bands, they  were  very  likely  to  effect  a  reconciliation  and  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween their  late  and  their  present  famiUes. 

*'  The  children  born  of  these  mamages  must  have  learnt  to  mix  the  lan-« 
guage  of  their  mothers,  which  was  the  first  they  heard,  with,  that  of  their 
Others,  of  which  they  only  caught  a  few  words  in  their  earliest  infancy^ 
but  which  they  were  obliged  to  ^eak  more  constantly  as  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  carry  a  sword.  This  mixture  produced  the  iMtin  language  ;  which, 
we  must  observe,  was  never  called  Italian,  even  when  it  was  the  language 
of  the  capital  of  Italy.  The  women's  contribution  to  it  must  have  been 
much  the  most  considerable  with  respect  to  the  number  of  words ;  but  the 
men  must  have  imprinted  on  the  language  its  grammatical  form,  and  must 
have  furnished  the  names  of  their  political  and  civil  estabUshtnents  and  insti-' 
iutums,  of  their  instruments  of  wary  and  of  the  terms  used  in  battles,  S^e.  6^c, 
Tliis  language  was  exclusively  that  of  Rome  alone  till  after  the  time  when 
Spain  and  Provence  had  been  peopled  with  colonies  from  Italy  ;  and  it  was 
otherwise  never  spoken  out  of  Rome  except  by  native  Romans,  for  none  of 
the  nations  that  are  supposed  to  have  taken  their  language  from  the  Latin, 
have  adopted  its  grammar,  or  at  least  that  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  it, 
the  total  absence  of  articles,  which  abound  in  all  European  language»-^x-r 
cept  the  Russian.  \  x         x      -r.      - 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  Russian  really 
was  the  language  of  the  founders  of  Rome,  whoever  these 
founders  were.  He  actually  studied  this  difficult  tongue,  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  most  likely  to  be  or  resemble  that  of  the  an- 
cient Scythians,  of  which  vast  family  he  is  of  the  commfon  opi- 
nion, that  the  first  Romans  were  members.  He  even  visited 
Russia  in  steady  prosecution  of  his  object. 

*^  I  cannot  express  the  delight  I  felt  at  the  discovery  of  the  first  very  clear 
etymology  which  presented  itself  to  my  notice,  that  of  senator,  from  znaten, 
Wnich  means  noMe.  • 

*'  The  next  vfOApopulus,  from  po  polou,  or  {(writing  agreeably  to  Italian 
pronunciation,)  popo&,  which  means  about  the  fiain,  or  the  fields.  The  sto- 
ry of  Valerius  Publicola  illustrates  this  etymology  remarkably  well ;  in  teach- 
ing us  that  building  his  residence  on  a  hill,  was  a  circumstance  which  dis- 
tinguished a  chieftain  from  the  common  mass  of  the  nation. 
'   "  Phbs  was  but  too  likely  to  have  been  derived  fxom pleva  (spittle,  scum<) 

*'  Bex  was  probably  taken  from  recH,  (I  harangue,)  for  the  first  king  was 
littie  more  than  an  orator;— «nd  the  verb  re^  must  huve had  the  same 
origin. 

"  Civis  may  come  from  civi  (liberal,^  pronounced  as  in  Italian,  ekeevy. 

"  MUiles  may  be  drawn  from  mily  (my  friends,)  for  this  word  waa  only 
applied  to  those  who  were,  near  the  chief,  and  had  a  right  to  bear  arms. 


in  the 
crowded. 


Ludi  (games)  may  very  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  had  its  oHgin 
le  Russian  ludi  (a  great  many  people:)  ludno  means  populous,  and 
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**  Ludi  s'con  *svalit  (t<^  fling  people  down  off  horseback^)  was  a  proper 
etymology  enough  for  the  ludi  consualia,  without  the  interference  of  a  gOd, 
dnms,  who  could  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  games. 

'^  In  the  Luperealia,  a  goat  was  killed^  and  the  priest  touched  with  the 
Moody  knife  the  forehead  of  a  boy,  whose  offiee  it  was  to  laugh  durii^  the 
eeremony.  Very  probably  the  lad  was  obliged  to  smile  and  say,  lobperecaH 
*  do  pierce  my  forehead,*  which  was  afterwards  taken  for  the  vocative  ease  of 
kepercalis,  the  priest  who  celebrated  these  games. 

"  In  the  jkilUia,  heaps  of  straw  were  set  on  fire,  and  people  leaped  over 
^em :  the  signal  given  was  doubtless  paHU  '  the  fire  i8lighted,'-^-And  there 
Was  no  occasion  foi*  the  interference  of  a  goddess  Pales,  who  owed  her  origin 
to  the  same  compendious  principle  of  creation  as  the  god  Consus,  But  I 
have  a  still  better  reason  to  bring  forward  in  support  of  my  et3rmol(^ ;  for 
these  games  are  celebrated  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  Russians,  on  St. 
John's  day  in  the  month  of  June." 

The  author  concludes,  that  while  all  the  peacdul  and  do- 
mestic terms  of  the  composite  language  called  Latin,  would  na- 
turally be  furnished  by  the  aborigines,  among  whom  must  have 
been  the  women,  all  the  words  necessary  in  warlike,  political* 
Und  religious  affSurs,  would  be  contributed  by  the  powerful  and 
Jordly  strangers.  We  give  some  examples  of  Latin  and  Rus. 
^n : 


''The  antiquariesinformns  that  the 

first  Roman  banners  bore  the  figure 

of  a  Hog:  they  were  called  Signa  ;— 

Suima  in  Russian,  is  a  hog. 

Tributv,Tn^  comes  from  trebido,  exact- 
ed. 

HosHs,  an  enemy,-  from  hogti,  stran- 
gers. 

Jugum;  igoyjoke. 

Fasces  or  faskes :  svaskt,  bundles. 

ISecuriSy  sekira,  an  axe. 

Spolia,  prey :  spolia,  from  the  field 
ofbattle.  « 

Strages;  strageme,  a  defeat,  strah^ 
fear,  terror. 

Cruor,  blood  violently  spilt;  crov, 
blood:  the  old  -word "waR sanguis, 
which  was  retain^  for  the  fliud. 

MoHor,  I  die — Morii,  I  kilL 

Fugo;  Fuigonat,  to  put  to  flight. 

FiSro  ;  Vuihrosat,  to  dart. 

/Zoptb  /  hrabit,  to  plimder. 

Lfi}o,  I  fitdl;  slaboy,  weak;  slaboy 
w^ly. 

Placo,  1  apprise  ;  placat,  to  cry,  to 
weep. 

Mdllio,  I  soft^ ;  moHu,  I  heg,  I  pray. 


Immoh,  1  saci^ce;  vuimoUu,  I  ob- 
tain by  my  prayers. 

Pngno,  I  fight:  pinaiu,  I  driVe,  1 
push. 

Seco;  secu,  I  cut. 

VapiUo,  I  :ain  beaten;  palnli,  they 
have  beaten  me.  . 

Mors,  mprtis  ;  smert,  imerii,  death. 

Malurru  bad  ;  malo,  too  little. 

Trepidare,  trepetcCt,  to  tremble. 

Jlficar^,  toglitter.  V  3fec  (pronounce 

/>tmtcare,tofight.  j  Madie,)asword. 

Magisiratus ;  magustrcuhit,  I  may 
inspire  fear. 

Magister;  magustereich^l  may  take, 
care  of. 

Hromnerises,  or  rJupnnen^es,  name  of 
one  of  the  three  tribes  of  Rome  ; 
hrdm'noy,  belonging  to  the  temples. 

Lukeri,  or  lueeri,  another  tribe  ;  from 
lud,  a  bow ;  the  l^on,  or  compa- 
ny of  archers. 

AzMflum  ;  atsylat,  to  banish. 

Mcenia,  town  walls;  minuyu,  I  stq^ 
I  cut  short. 

Domus  ;  dom,  a  house. 

Pons,  a  bridge ;  ponesii,  to  bear  up." 


Th^  author  says  he  has  collected  five  bunchred  similar  instan 
ces.     Nothing  helps  this  theory  more  than  the  meaning,  in  the 
Rosaan  language,  k^  the  names  of  the  early  Romans. 
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Marsy  martis  ;  hneri,  smeriy,  death 
dradivus  ;  gradivoy,  of  towns* 
Ceres  ;  zreyay  who  ripens. 
Neptuntis;  nefionut,  who  cannot  be 

drowned. 
Jupiter;  jimpitat,  to  feed  life,   to 

support  it. 
Cwlum;  jftfe/o,  the  whole. 
Saiurnus  ;  satuomoy,  created. 
Pluto  ;  Boh  Plutoff  the  god  of  thieves, 

misoreants,  knaves. 
Palias;  paiach,  a  tent. 
Minerva;  mime  rvcL,  who  does  not 

break  peace. 
Vulcanus ;  volk  agnia^  the  magician 

of  fire. 
Venus;  Fi^no,  a  bride's  portion^  her 

marriage  money. 
Rhea  ;  Hreya,  heating. 
Smintheus ;  Zminny,  of  a  serpent. 
Divus,     godlike:     divoy.     wonder* 

ful." 


'^  I  shall  close  this  article  with  a 
translation  of  the  principal  proper 
names  of  the  first  Romans. 
Moma  ;  hrom,  hroma,  thunder. 
Momnlus  ;  hroma^losk,  light  of  thun- 
der, glittering  of  thunder. 
Remus;  hremu,  I  roar,  or  rumble, 

like  thunder. 
Tullus;  tul,  quiver,  luc,  4  bow. 
Tarpcius;  terpcyou,  I  suffer, 
Flaminii;  plameniy,  blazing.    . 
Atratinus  ;  Atraien,  armed  cap»a-pe. 
Sempronius  ;  sempromtsayou,  I  pierce 

seven  through. 
Mucins  ;  mucin  (pronounced  Hke  the 

Italian)  I  torment. 
Marcitu;  marschid^,  (id.)  I  £rown. 
Cassius  ;  cossius,  I  look  awry. 
Spurius  ;  sporiuSj,  I  quarrel. 

"  I  think  fitter  names  could  not  be 
chosen  for  such  people* 

'^  To  these  I  must  add  those  of  some 
of  their  divinities. 

Besides  a  philological  and  antiquarian  inquiry,  Mr.  Galifie 
has  another  view  in  this  investigation.  Impressed  himself,  with 
the  conclusion  which  has  ever  appeared  to  us  most  rational,  that 
the  Romans  were  a  people  of  tyrants  and  slaves,  he  thinks  every 
light  thrown  on  that  fact  a  lesson  to  mankind. 

''  If  in  what  I  have  said  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  origin 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  spirit  of  its  early  governments,  I  have  succeeded  in  de- 
monstrating the  excessive  absurdity  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  our  great 
demagogues  speak  of  the  Romans,  as  of  a  nation  which  enjoyed  a  higher 
d^ree  of  Uberty  than  any  other,  and  which  owed  its  greatness  and  its  ^ory 
to  the  liberality  of  its  constitution  and  laws,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  The  pre*^ 
judices  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  dispel  produce  the  worst  effect  imagin- 
able, by  giving  a  false  colour  to  principles,  as  well  as  to  facts.  They  have 
done  unspeakable  mischief  in  France.  For  the  monsters  who  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  usurpation  of  her  government,  committed  crime  upon 
crime;  and  finallv  drowned  themselves  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-dtizens, 
in  the  name  of  liberty  and  of  their  country  !  always  invoking  the  soul  of 
the  elder  Brutus,  whom  they  supposed  to  have  sacrificed  his  own  sons,  and 
of  the  younger  Brutus,  who  was  said  to  have  sacrificed  his  own  father,  to 
that  phantom  I" 

In  these  sentiments  we  have  long  most  cordially  concurred. 

We  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  the  author^s  etymological  Ia« 
bours,  which  we  think  a  most  curious  and  valuable  addition  to 
our  already  existing  lights  in  the  remote  history  of  Europe, 
when  we  say,  that  the  theory  of  the  Romans  having  been  at  least 
partly  Scythians,  is  no  new  discovery,  but  the  conclusion  to 
ivhich  most  of  the  antiquaries  and  philologists  who  have  treated 
die  subject,-«*«nd,  in  the  last  age,  some  epgaged  in  the  con^ 
troversy  with  a  degree  of  hostility,  tousexceeSngly  ludicrouS|.-««r 
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have,  by  common  consent,  come.  There  were,  long  before 
Ihe  foundation  of  Rome,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  Scythians 
\n  Italy,  who  had  formed  a  compound  people  with  a  race  still 
prior  to  themselveis ;  to  which  united  people  a  freshly  arrived 
<oody  of  Scythian  adventurers  would  be  entire  strangers.  This 
new  importation  is  the  amount  of  Mr.  Galiile^s  theory,  and  it  is 
in  itself  a  veiy  curious  speculation. 

Although  the  fact,  that  the  Scythians  who  did  found  Rome, 
spoke  the  language  now  called  Russian,  do  not  render  much 
clearer  than  it  was  the  historical  point  already  settled,  that 
they  were  Scythians  who  founded  Rome,  there  is  a  question 
ypon  whidi  it  certainly  seems  to  throw  light;  namely,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  Sarmatian  nations  were  Scythians,  Poland 
and  Russia  are  the  countries  which^  had  the  ancient  ap< 
pellation  of  Sarmatia.  Mr.  Galiffe  has  shewn  strong  reasons 
for  the  conclusion,  that  the  language  spoken  by  the  fo^mders  bf 
^me,  is  at  this  day  spoken  by  the  Russians.  And  it  beii\g  th^ 
most  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  founders  of  Rome  'Were 
Scythians^  it  would  follow,  either  that  Sarmatia  was  a  part  of 
Scythia  in  t^ncient  times,  or  that  it  has  been  possessied  by 
Scythians  since ;  that  is,  since  the  Scythians,  or  Goths,  destroy- 
ed tlie  Homan  Empir^.  Had  this  happened,  it  would  hate 
been  historically  recorded.  It  has  not  been ;  and  the  conchtiiioti 
is,  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  !RrUssia  have  been  there,  &t 
least  as  long  as  the  Goths  have  been  in  Germany  and  France, 
and  some  p^i^turies  longer  than  they  have  been  in  Italy,  as  the 
subverters  cf  the  Roman  Empire.  We  are  much  relieved  by 
this  deduction ;  (gt  we  never  could  reconcile  it  to  reason,  that 
the  vast  hordes  of  Scythians,  who,  centuries  before  the  Christidi 
^ra  pushed  the  Pelts  before  them^  ^om  the  Euxine  to  the 
Atlantic,  should  have  left  Poland,  at  least,  unoccupied,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  Russia.  Procopius  bears  his .  testimony, 
that  the  Sarmatians  were  Scythian^ ;  Strabo,  too,  has  this  pas- 
aage;  "  Ei>5o«g«  &  rourwir  2agt«?6ra/  citvro/  Sxw^ai.-  "  On  this  side 
%xe  the  ^armate,  themselves  Scythi$ms,^  And,  lastly,  comes 
JPUny,  who  says,  that  in  his  time  the  name  of  Scythians  had 
been  ioi^  in  those  of  SarmaUofns  and  Germans.  It  does  noi 
follow,  nor  does  Mr.  Galiffe  mean  that  it  should,  tliat  the 
founders  of  Rome  were  really  Russians ;  that  is,  Scythiani 
who  came  direct  to  Latium,  from  what  we  now  call  Rus'siaf. 
Hfi  nierely  means,  we  take  it,  that  the  language  of  these  Scy- 
thians who  did  found  R(»ne,  is  now,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
alive  in  Russia.  It  is  likely  the  Roman  strangers,  if  strangers 
they  were,  came  by  sea.  If  so^  they  were  probably  maritime 
iSpytbians,  dwelling  on  the  Euidne  Sea,  or  on  some  part  c^  the' 
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coast  of  Asia  Minoi^  as  Phrygian  for  e»tinple«««»-quite  ehotlgli  for 
the  story  of  iEneas— Mysia,  or  Lydia.     If  they  were  Scythian 
strangers,  young  military  adventurers  without  women,  a  con. 
elusion  of    conjectural  history,   which    we    agree   with    Mr. 
Galiffe  in  thinking  extremely  probable,  the  question  occurs, 
who  were  the  natives  whom  they  found  there  ?   On  the  most  li. 
berid  computation  of  the  duration  of  the  era  of  the  Roman 
;  kingsy-— which  has  been  thought  longer  th(in  is  warranted  by  cal- 
culators of  the  ordinary  average  of  seven  reigns,  four  of  which 
Were  violently  shortened,— And,  of  that  of  the  republic  added, 
Rome  was  founded  about  700  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
But  it  is    historically  true,    that  Italy  had  received   an  ao- 
.cession  of  population  from  Greece,  and  that  population  Scythian, 
from  three  to  five  centuries  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
It  is  no  objection,  that  the  settled  inhabitants,  although  Scy« 
thians,  did  not  understand  the  language  of  Mr.  Galiffe's  Scy- 
thian new  comers.     In  the  Scythian  were  many  dialects,  but  all 
cognate,  nevertheless,  to  each  other,  and  referrible  to  a  commcfti 
jparent  root.     Milhridates  learned  twenty-two  tongues,  to  enable 
turn  tp  converse  with  his  Scythic  subjects;  and  his  successor 
.  Tiridates,  requested  a  pantomimtis^  or  interpreter  of  gestures, 
.  from  Nero ;  not  having  accomplished  himself  as  Mithridates  had. 
.Yet,  we  have  no  doubt,  all  these  tongues  were  mere  dialects  of 
the  same  common  language.     It  is  well  known  to  philologists, 
.that,  as  altered  orthography  will  make  the  same  language  illegi. 
,ji>le  to  the  unpractised,  vaned  pronundation  ha3  a  still  more^B- 
4?ided  effect ;  and  the  strangers  might  be,  and  really  must  hate 
been,  speaking,  radically,  the  language  of  Italy,  although  up. 
ptonng  to  speak  a  strange  tongue.     Just  as  if  a  second  Hengisft 
jind  Horsa  nad  visited  England  four  or  five  centqries  after  the 
first.  t  ,; 

But  the  Scythian  predecessors  of  the  alleged  new  come 
founders  of  Rome,  were  not  themselves  the  aboriginal  inhalm 
tants  of  Italy ;  neither  were  the  Scythian  occupants  of  Greece, 
palled  the  Pdasgi,  the  aborigines  there.  This  is  confirmed,  iik 
both  cases,  by  the  classical  authorities  most  to  be  relied  upon  9 
indeed,  unless  true,  this  absurdity  must  follow,  that  whilo 
Europe,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Atlantic,  was  peopled  foil 
ages  previously,  Greece  had  inhabitants,  for  the  first  time,  fifteen 
hMndred  years,  and  Italy  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
er^.  Inhabitants  in  Greece  and  Italy  there  were,  before  the 
first  known  arrival  of  the  Scythians  in  either  country :  Who  then 
were  they  ?  We  do  not  pretend  to  dogmatize  on  so  difficult  n^ 
question,  which  is  probably  destined  never  to  come  to  any  thifigt 
)ik^  a  satisfactorv  issi^^ ;  but  the  consi^erationa  haye  always  ap« 
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peared  to  us  etrMig,  which  support  the  tfaec^  of  the  Celts  beiag 
the  earliest  peoplers  of  Europe,  and  as  such^  of  Greece  and 
Italy ;  that  race  who  are  known  to  have  been,  from  their  smaller 
numbers,  and  less  warlike  habits,  pushed  before  them  by  the 
Scythians,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  mbuntmns  of  Scotland)  Wales^ 
and  Ireland ;  where  only  they  are  yet  found  unmixed.    Th^ 
Celts  alone  are  known,  as  having  peopled  certain  parts  of 
Europe  before  the  Scythians,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
Mauritanian  population  of  great  antiquity  in  Spain,  called  tha 
Iberi.    There  is  not  another  race  proved,  or  even  alleged  ta 
have  been  in  andent  Europe,  but  the  Celts^  the  Zberi,  the  Scv* 
thians,  and  the  Sarmatians ;  fcnr  the  Huns,  who  were  Mooguls, 
were  not  known  till  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  and,i 
after  a  brief  course,  they  were  almoc^  extirpated  The  Celts  werQ 
the  inhabitants  of  all  Gaul,  to  the  AlpSj  till  driven  into  its  north-* 
west  comer  by  the  Scythis^s,  some  centuries  before  Caesar  de^ 
scribed  them;  and  It  is  not  likely  they  would  go  farther  west  and 
north,  having  all  Europe  to  choose  upon,  while  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  Italy  lay  so  near  them  to  the  south.    It  matters  not^ 
in  this  question,  whence  the  Celts  came,  if  they  were^  defacta^ 
for  a^es,  the  exclusive  occupants  of  peopled  Europe.     Tb^y 
would  not  leave  Greece  and  Italy  unpeopled.    But  Greece  and 
Italy  were  peopled  before  the  Scythians  arrived,  and  the  exist* 
ence  in  Europe  of  no  previous  people  but  the  Celts,  exb^  a 
few  Mauritanians  in  Spain,  is  eonastait  with  the  strongest  pro« 
bability.      We  ate  rather  inclined  to  consider  it  a  dispute 
about  a  name,  or  a  questicm  of  chronology,  whether  the  Celts 
and  Scjrthians  were  one  and  the  same  people.     We  rathar  think 
00  much  was  never  said;  but  this  mueh  has  been  siud,  and  we 
soberly  think,  with  considerable  reason,  that  the  Celts  and  Scy« 
ihians  had  one  common  origin  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  C^Ets 
were  the  first  swarm  from  the  same  hive,  wUiehi  ages  afterwards, 
sent  forth  the  Scythians,  to  suj^lairt  them  in  their  possessMWu^ 
under  the  new  name  of  QeXxe  or  Goths ;  which  name  they  kept^ 
for  many  ages  mcnre,  till  they  subverted  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  Gothic  hordes,  before  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  alwi^ya 
warred  to  extirpation.     The  Celts,  unable  to  cope  with  thaa^ 
fled  before  thm ;  and  those  who  could  not  rmm  the  Britidl 
isles,  either  perish^,  or  endeavoured  to  set  out  of  the  course  of 
the  new  settlers.    This  may  account  vx  the  unexpected  ifh 
pearance  of  the  dispossessed  nation  of  Cimbri,  or  Cumbri,  or 
Gomeri,  which  was  destroyed  by  Marius,    They  seem  to  bkve 
been  one  great  division  c^  the  Celts,  ^d  to  have  derived  theuf 
iiame  from  Qomer,  one  of  the  sons  of  Japbet;  a  daim  of 
tolerably  high  antiquity,  aiad  an  irrefica^yMe  pcoaf  of  origilU 
'     •  4 
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Bot  there  are  no  llraditiotm  so  satisfactory  in  conjeetural  history, 
of- the  origin  of  nations,  as  similarity  of  language ;  and  traditions 
nHiich  are  contradicted  by  language,  are  certainly  deprived  of 
ohB  of  their  chief  supports.      Next  in  order. of  force,  come 
names  and  attributes  of  deities,  religious  rites,  laws,  customs, 
manners,  and  arms;     That  the  language  and  reli^on  of  both 
Greece  and  Rome  had  a  Scythian^  Getic,  or  Gothic  origin,  is 
admitted,  we  believe,  on  all  hands.     One  of  the  first  philologists 
of  the  age,  Dr.  Jomieson,  in  his  ^'  Herm$8  ScyihiciMy^  has  gone 
with  m»oh  ingenuity  and  sagacity  into  the  det£ul  of  this  curious 
illustration.     He  does  not  content  himself  with  the  fallacious  and 
unsatisfactory  course  of  ranging  against  each  other  columns  of 
mere  appellatives,    or  whole  sentences,    but  seizes  upon   the 
particles  as  the  most  ancient  and  permanent  words  in  every  Ian- 
guase^  entering,  as  they  do,  into  many  other  words,  and  necessarily 
modifying  every  phrase  we  use  to  express  our  thoughts.  They  are 
die  very  last  words  to  be  borrowed ;   because  their  nice  sliades 
of  meaning  render  them  far  more  unintelli^ble  to  foreigners 
than  mere  names  of  objects  and  actions.  These  last  may  be  adopt- 
ed, but  the  particles  are  not  likely  to  be,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
crlMinge  the  whde  structure  of  the  limguage.     This  is  a  very 
satisfactory  test     Dr.  Jamieson  accordingly  proceeds  to  shew, 
that    almost  every  adverb,    preposition,   and  conjunction,    in 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  per  se  a&  in  compounded  words,  and 
compounded  precisely  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  modifica- 
tkms  of  meaning,  exist  in  the  Gothic  or  Scythian  tongue.     This 
widre  enough ;  but  he  c<Hifirms  the  affinity  of  these  two  illustri- 
ous languages  to  the  parent  Gothic,  by  the  identity  of  pronouns  in 
A\  their  declensions,  of  t)ie  names  of  the  ten  numbers,  and  llieir 
compounds,  and  of  the  mode  of  comparison  in  adjectives.     He 
finally  arranges  in  declension  several  tenses  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Gothic  verbs,  and  shews  the  perfect  similarity  of  their  structure ; 
dioosing  with  much  propridly  the  auxiliary  verbs,  which,  like  the 
particles,  are  least  likely  to  be  borrowed  by  one  people,  who  have 
not  4rawn  them  from  the  same  fountain  with  another.     Dr. 
Jamieson  likewise  traces  Saturn,  (Seater,)  Janus,  (Jonurs  and 
Jona,)   Titaea^   Ahea,  Jupiter,   Juno,   Minerva,    Vesta,    Ce- 
res, piana,   Apollo,  Neptune,  Venus,  Mars,   Mercury,   Bac- 
chus,  Fluto,   Hercules,  the  Muses,  Deucalion  and   Inachus, 
in  the  names  of  several,  and  distinct  attributes  of  all,  in  the 
Gothic  mythology;  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner  brings 
oUr  own  appellation  of  several  of  the  months  of  the  year  and 
days  t)f  the  week  to  the  Gothic,  through  our  Anglo-Saxon — in 
other  words,  Gothic  ancestors.     It  is  plain  that  tradition,  with 
regard  to  the  ori^a  <^  the.  Celts,  is  out  of  the  question.  .  The 
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ef^vliest  filces  them  in  actual  possession  of  Europe,  iVom  the  Eq&« 
ine  to  the  AtlanLic.  We  have  nothing  but  their  language  by 
vhich.to  judge  of  their  oD^n.  It  were  very  desirable  that  tha;! 
were,  dpne^  which*  in  so  far  ai^  we  know,  has  not  yet  beendone^ 
Qaipely,. a, comparison  instituted  between  the  Celtic  and  Gothic 
languages,  on  Dr.  Jamieson^s  plan^  That  has.  been  tiied,  how* 
ever,  which  is  the  next  best  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  engiB 
pF  the  Ceks  and  Goths^^^the  Celtic  tongue  has i. been  compared 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  found,  in  so  far  as.the  investiga- 
tion. goes>**for.  we  are  far  frosn  thinking  it  complete,-*^^  coincide 
in  a  very  striking  manner  with  these  famous  tongues.  The 
Learned  world  owe  this  to  the  labours  of  a  venerable  mendber  of 
^he  Scotish  Bar,  who,  in  the  retirement  of  the  very  mountains 
.which  afforded  to  the  Gael  their  last  retreat,  cheers  his  old  age 
with  the  elegant  pursuits  of  clas»cal  literature  and  philological 
i-uvestigation.  In  Mr.  Grants  ^^  Origin  and  Descent  ef  the 
Gaeh^  a  different  but  not  less  ingenious  course  is. adopted irom 
that  followed  by  Dr.  Jamieson.  Mr.  Grant  selects  a  great  numU 
.ber  of  the  words  the  most  ^sential  to  human  existisneeand  ioto^ 
course,  and  first  shews  them  to  be  nearly  identical  in  Greeks 
•Latin,  and  Celtic ; .  he  then  analyses  the  Celtic  word,  and  shews- 
it,  to  be,  in,  that  language,  a  word  compounded  of  several  primi^ 
tive  ,words,  eaqh  having  a  meaning  necessary  to  the  full  sense  of 
the  compound — which  compound  cannot  be  traced  in  Gjreek/CNr 
in  Latin  beyond  itself,  an, original  word  ineapable  of  farther  ana* 
.lysis.  The  Celtic  numbers  are  as  near  the  Greek  and  Latin^a» 
tne  pothic,  and  as  strongljr  demonstrative  of  a  co^imcxi  origin^ 
We  strongly  recommend  this  work  to  the  curious  reader^  andto 
none,  more  than  Mr.  GalifFe ;  to  whom  yre  should  not  only  ebun* 
selan  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Grant's  booky  but  a  conrefrpond- 
ence  with  Mr.  Grant,  to  the  end  of  a  thorough  oomparisouof  the 
Russian  and  Celtic  tongues ;  and  we  beg  to  name,  a»  another 
member  of  their  committee,  our  learned  friend  Dr.  Jami«son. 
fMr.  Galiffe's  contribution  of  the  Sarmatian  tongue  wiU  give  the 
,  other  philologists  fresh  spirits ;  and  they  will  much  asmt,  him,  if 
he  borrows  th^  hint  of  particles  from  the  one,  and  roots  from  the 
other,  for  still  farther  proofs  of  the  agreement  of  the  Busman  with 
tlie  Latin,,  and  it  may  be  with  the  Greek  too.  If  we  w^enot  cer- 
tain that  there  is  no  alarming  a  philologist,  we  should  farther  hint 
to  Mr.  Galiffe,  that  he  might,  with  great  advantage,  fit  himself  to 
answer  questions  as  to  the  aiEnity  ^  the  Polish  with  the  Russian 
language ;  and  might  make  trial  of  a  comparison  of  both  with 
the  Gothic;  the  only  well-authenticated  remnant  of  which  is  in 
the  translation  i^till  extant  of  the  four  Gospel^  by  Ulphilas, 
Bishop  of  the  Goths  in  Ma^sia,  in  the  yei^r  of  our  era  967* «  We 
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wish  mueh,  tooi  to  see  the  test  of  tte  particleis  ftppliei  to  the 
Celtic^  for  which  task  there  is  no  one  better  qualified  than  Mn 
Ijrrant.  Some  light  oh  the  use  of  the  artides  in  Celtic  and  Oo- 
thic  seems  called  for,  in  consequence  of  the  striking  peculiarity  of 
the  Latin  and  Russian  in  this  particular.  These  may  have  been 
omitted  in  a  mere  dialect  of  th<*  parent  Gothic.  We  have  ih^* 
stances  of  this  peculiarity  much  nearer  us^  both  in  place,  and 
time,  for  there  are  some  parts  of  England  where  the  uneducated 
rarely  use  an  article  in  their  speech. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  soine  approximation  may  b&  made  to 
the  settlement    of   a   point   rather  formerly    than    still    dii^ 

Silted  between  our  southern  neighbours  and  us  of  Scot- 
ind ;  namely,  as  to  the  proper  mode-^that  is,  the  truly  Greek 
and  Latin  mode-— of  sounding  the  vowels  in  the  Greek  and 
Ladn  languages.  If  the  Russians  and  Poles  are  at  this 
day  speaking  a  Scythian  or  Gothic  language,  less  changed 
thai%tnat  of  any  other  European  nation,  and,  still  more,  if  that 
language  is  found  to  be  a  cognate  of  the  Celtic,  also  a  living 
tonffue,  a  very  near  conjecture  may  be  formed  of  the  Greek  and 
Xatin  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  and  of  some  too  of  the  moi^ 
disputed  of  the  consonants.  Even  on  the  ground  that  England 
stands  single  in  Europe,  most  of  whose  nations  are  of  piircfr 
Gothic  descent  than  herself,  we  have  long  thought  her  enuncia- 
tion of  Latin  and  Greek  a  noxious  peculiarity.  We  are  cre- 
dibly informed  that  at  some  of  the  greater  schools,  Winchester 
especially,  it  is  in  course  of  being  done  away,  and  that  sound  of 
the  vowels  adopted  which  in  French  and  Italian  the  English 
have  never  scrupled  to  use. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Galiffe's  theory.  If  it  be  true  that  t<vo  di^ 
tinct  races  preceded  his  Scythian  strangers  in  Italy,  which  races 
spoke  a  language  cognate  with  that  of  these  strangers^  we  fear 
his  demonstration  that  the  language  of  the  strangers  was  Scj^- 
thian  will  not  of  itself  prove  that  they  were  new-come  Scythians, 
immediately  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  iThat  they  differed 
from  the  mixed  race  already  settled  there,  is  inferred  rather  frbih 
the  other  presumptions, — and  these  are  strong  and  well  stated,— 
founded  on  by  Mr.  Galiffe.  Some  of  the  author^s  etymologies 
are  not  quite  satisfactory-^we  mean  in  the  sense ;  for  although 
we  do  not  go  the  length  of  ;the  French  wit,  who  said,  "  en  etymb^ 
logie  lea  voyelies  ne  vcdent  rien^  ei  les  consonans  peu  de  chose^'' 
yet  we  think  there  are  proofs  of  a  common  origin  of  languages, 
which  leave  great  latiWde  of  ipere  orthography.  ]' 

In  the  close  of  all,  ^e  may  add,  that  in  conjecturing  the  Cells 

or  Gael  to  have  been  the  first  peoplers  of  Europe,  and  the  Gette 

^ist  Goths  the  second,  and  anotner  migration  of  the  same  vast  ra- 

mily,  we  have  ventured  no  opinion  on  the  locul  origin  of  either 
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people  more  specific  than  Asia.  We  have  no  theory,  but  have 
merely  taken  the  evidence  as  it  is,  and  rejected  it  when  in  our 
opinion  it  would  not  bear  us  out. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Galiffe,  assuring  him,  that  we  are 
happy  to  have  become  acquainted  with  him.  We  hope  to  meet 
with  him  again ;  and  feel  especiaUy  interested  that  he  should  re^ 
deem  the  pledge  he  oflfers,  to  do  justice,  in  a  future  public 
cation,  to  the  calumniated  Russians. 


Art.  Y.—Such  is  the  World.    3  vols.  18mo.     Pp.  946.     Lon- 
don, G.  &  W.  B.  Whittaker.     1821. 

This  novel  comes  before  the  public  tribunal,  free  from  one  im- 
putation, which  has,  with  some  justice,  been  cast  on  many  of  its 
predecessors, — namely,  that  it  does  not  present  a  single  subject 
calculated  to  justify  its  cognomen.  The  title  comprehends  all 
that  sublunary  beings  can  wish  oi*  expect  to  see  discussed  in  the 
compass  of  such  a  work ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  even 
that  class  of  readers  who  are  charged  with  indulging  in  flights  of 
imagination  too  sublime  for  this  nether  world,  will  feel  content,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  creep  on  the  surface  of  their  native  earth, 
enchained  by  the  interest  of  personages,  and  incidents,  which  will 
readily  be  recognized  rather  to  appertain  to  real  life,  than  to  be 
the  creations  of  romantic  fancy.  It  must  not  however  be  in- 
ferred, that  there  is  here  any  deficiency  of  the  stimulating  ingre- 
dients of  ingenious  plot  and  diversified  character,  such  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  the  higher  walks  of  society;  though  the  novel- 
reader  of  good  taste  must  rejoice  to  hail  in  this,  and  several  late 
productions  of  the  same  class,  an  earnest  of  that  improving  taste 
in  works  of  fiction,  which  discards  the  barbaric  agency  of  preter- 
natural beings,  subterranean  passages,  Gothic  castles,  and  all 
their  train  of  absurdities,  as  unfit,  any  longer,  to  impose  on  the 
reason  of  a  philosophizing  age.  The  portraiture  of  a  sublime, 
but  unknown  landscape,  though  it  may  catch  the  eye  more  rea- 
dily, and  excite  stronger  feelings  of  admiration,  possesses  less 
steady  and  durable  interest  fpr  the  mind,  than  the  homely,  but 
familiar  picture,  of 

''  The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  fann. 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the  neighbouring  hill"— 
which  we  have  admired  in  the  panorama  of  nature. 

It  must  ever  be  impracticable,  and  would  perhaps  be  unjust, 
by  any  arbitrary  or  dogmatical  fiat,  to  decide  what  should  be 
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deemed  the  criterion  of  excellence  in  workd  of  fietion;  bat  as 
the  painter  of  Nature  as  she  is,  the  present  writer  jnay  be  fairly 
commended.  The  vices  and  follies  of  fashionable  life  are  here 
touched  with  a  bold  hand,  but  without  the  asperity  and  moraliz* 
ing  cant  of  many  modern  novelists.  The  fatal  consequences  that, 
too  often  result  from  the  attempts  of  usurped  authority  to  co- 
erce the  tender  affections  by  the  unhallowed  bonds  of  a  false 
ambition,  are  also  depicted  in  a  striking  manner;  whilst  the 
pride  of  birth,  unaccompanied  by  merit,  is  held  up  to  just  and 
poignant  ridicule. 

Kegard  to  justice  compels  us  to  remark,  that  the  writer  has 
committed  a  few  peccadilloes.  Such  phrases  and  expressions  as 
the  following,  ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  persons, 
who  must  be  supposed  to  speak  their  vernacular  language  with 
correctness,  and  even  elegance. — "  Credit  the  veracity*^ — "  The 
cause  of  your  doing  me  the  honour  of  this  visit'"* — ^'  Does  not 
stand  to  reason^^-— <<  Resolution  to  be  herself -^---^^  There's  a 
something  here"— «"  Rapid  and  anxious  friends'* — <<  It  is  they"— 
'*  Torturous,**  &c.  We  must  also  observe,  that  the  open  threat 
of  the  Countess  of  Annandale  to  carry  off  the  ward  of  Dr.  Neville 
is  not  probable,  as  the  menace  must  naturally  tend  to  defeat  its 
object.  But  these  inaccuracies  are  of  a  nature  which  a  little  ex- 
perience and  careful  revision  will  enable  the  writer  to  avoid  for 
the  future.  We  can  cheerfully,  therefore,  recommend  this  pro- 
duction— as  a  piece  of  <<  light  reading,**  calculated  safely  to  fill 
up  an  idle  hour,  or  the  vacuum  of  a  post-chaise ;  and  its  own 
ingenious  preface,  that  portentous  but  much-neglected  portion 
of  literary  labour,  which  we  give  at  large  as  a  specimen  of  the 
author*s  style,  will,  perhaps,  plead  still  more  effectually  in  its 
favour. 

** Yes,  the  Preface !    That  which  accamulated  precedents  have 

sanctified,  and  numherless  authorities  confinned,  no  person  of  discretion  will 
venture  to  condemn*  Independently,  however,  of  anv  sanction  from  anti- 
quity, or  shelter  under  great  names,  I  might,  hy  analogy,  ask  my  reader 
whether,  in  the  present  instance,  the  preface  he  not  as  necessary  as  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  name  to  introduce  its  owner  into  some  company  who  had 
previously  assemhled  to  receive  him?  Notwithstanding  the  ohvious  and 
affirmative  answer  which  this  quostion  would  extort,  I  do  not  intend,  hy 
publishing  the  interrogatory,  to  argue  from  thence  the  propriety  of  giving 
my  reader  biographical  sketches,  beforehand,  of  the  various  personages  who 
compose  my  company,  though  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  the  exhibi- 
tion of  their  portraitures. Courteous  reader,  all  I  would  have  you  to  infer 

is  this — the  title  of  my  novel,  '^  Such  is  the  world,'*  being  as  comprehen- 
sive as  the  range  of  humane  wisdom  and  folly,  as  ample  as  the  streams  of 
virtue  and  vice,  as  capacious  as  the  loftiest  terra  in  the  lists  of  heraldic 
fame,  and  the  lowliest  epithet  which  designates  the  veriest  r^tile  that  crawls 
the  earth; — I  would  rather  anticipate  the  charge  of  presumption,  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  name  for  my  performance,  than  haye  the  misfortune  to  hear  that 
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fkuge  breught  tSfiimt  n|e,  withoat  ^i^oyiiig  the  oommoA  privilege  of  an 

accusecU  to  plead  in  my  own  defence.  Yet^y  anticipation  is  probaUy 
mucli  too  premature^  and  die  bare  allusion  to  the  privilege  whidi  that  dhaige 
must  necessarily  confer  upon  me,  may^  in  some  measure^  check  its  utter- 
ance^ by  imposing  upon  my  judges  that  sU^ce  which  Confucius  calte  a 
friend  thai  never  betrays. 

'*  Thus  am  I  relieved  from  a  tadc  little  less  difficult  than  the  invention 
of  an  entire  plot;  yet  I  will  not  conceal  that  certain  forebodings  haunt  me, 
as  the  shadows  of  real  beings  accompany  them  in  the  sunshine.  But  it  were 
childish  to  think  of  enoonntering  a  doubtful  evil  by  meeting  it  half-way; 
gndl  cannot  be  expected  toaj^roach  an.  imaginary  one,  any  more  than  I 
should  expect  to  be  taxed  with  ignorance,  because  I  could  not,  at  noon-day, 
describe  tne  phantasies  which  may  crowd  my  dreams  on  the  following  night* 
—The  title  of  my  novel  is,  however,  a  guarantee  that  the  reader  has  little 
to  expect  which  he  may  not  have  seen  aiAidst  the  busy  hum  of  men ;  and 
Inhere  fancy  has  bountifully  presented  to  my  choice  origmal  materials  whidi 
i  have  made  subservient  to  imagination, — ^that  faculty  which  invests  objeets 
with  all  their  qualities,  real  or  fictitious — ^little,  perhaps,  will  be  discovered 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader^s  conception  woidd  not  also  have  painted 
as  natural,  probable,  and  passable.  But  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose 
that  my  inventions  are  comparable  with  those  his  imagination  could  produce 
,vere  I  to  unlock  the  stores  from  which  I  have  drawn  my  supplies;  or  that 
my  characters  bear  such  obvious  resemblances  to  human  nature,  in  her  ori- 
ginal mould,  as  he  might  contrive  by  the  power  of  association  to  give  them. 
Kor  am  I  silly  enough  to  imagine  that,  probable  as  I  may  have  endeavoured 
to  represent  me  incidents  of  my  tale,  the  reader  may  not  discover  many 
points  in  which  he  could  place  them  more  likely,  or  with  more  effect  as 
to  the  general  impression  which  he  designed  them  to  produce. — ^And 
though  I  have  tried  to  keep  the  beings  of  my  creation  supportable  in 
Iheir  respective  stations,  I  am  well  aware  that,  in  more  able  hands,  they 
would  be  fashioned  with  more  grace  and  polish  than  my  ingenuity  and  la- 
bour have  conferred  upon  them.  For  it  is  well  known  that,  in  the  art 
which  I  have  chosen,  as  in  all  professions  in  which  popularity  is  the  reward 
of  experience,  a  young  practitioner  has  more  to  fear  than  to  hope,  and  if  ad- 
mitt^  an  associate,  assiduity  in  every  future  attempt  may  atone  for  the  er* 
Tors  of  the  ftrst.  And  with  these  allowances,  ''Such  is  ths  wo&ld"  may« 
in  all  likelihood,  be  considered  in  the  perusal  as  a  tolerably  fair  copy  of  what 
.maify.'eyes  have  seen,  and  many  ears  heard,  where  '^  -^  ^  ^' ,  . 
«<  ^^^_^  ipiie  apprehentioti  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  wowe." 

^'  I  may  at  leAst  be  allowed  the  consolation  that,  undet  a  title  which  rcs- 
sults  as  an  obvious  image  from  the  invention  of  my  plot,  I  have  attempted 
to  secure  the  humble  merit  of  novelty,  by  touching,  though  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  materials  which  are  as  familiar  to  the  reader  as  ate  the  counte- 
nances of  his  friends :  But  if  this  consolation  be  denied  me;  I  flatter  mysdf, 
that  though  not  applauded,  my  attempt  to  revive  a  taste  which  has  fallen 
into  disuse  will  at  least  be  approved.  But  I  have  not  afi^tation  to  imagine 
that  I  shall  be  honoured  by  a  comparison  with  the  invisible  magician,  who 
conjured  up  '  Old  Mortality,'  and  I  am  devoid  of  the  hypocrisy  which  wotdd 
insinuate  a  rivalship  with  other  celebrated  labourers  in  the  field  of  fiction. 
They  who  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  fame  can  entertain  no  jealousy 
of  me  as  a  candidate  at  its  base ;  and  such  as  are  midway  up,  if  they  cannot 
obstruct  my  ascent,  will  of  course  scramble  the  faster  to  gain  that  giddy  sum- 
mit which  admits  but  one  favourite  at  a  time* 
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"  But  to  drop  tiis  flguve^  and  speak  in  the  langnAg^  of  ordkianrlilb^  I 
have  pitched  upon  men  and  manners,  whose  recognition  may  obtain  for 
their  appearance  and  description  that  unmerited  favpur  which  tne  judgment 
lends  to  truth,  even  when  its  voide  falls  discordant  upon  the  ear.  May  I 
hope  that  in  tibis  I  hare  succeeded  as  well  as  Bewick,  with  His  Mark  on 
the  beautifiilly  engraved  frontispiece  of  a  superb  edition  of  Gay's  Fables  P 

There  may  be  some^  however,  to  whom  the  Allusion  here  is  not  inteliigi- 
ble;  and  as  the  value  of  diis  figure  is  wonderfully  heightened  b^its  ob^ 
vious  applieation,  I  shall  explain  Mr.  Bewick*s  Mark. 

"'  AU  )he  world  knows  that  Bewick  was  the  great  father  of  engraving  on 
wood  in  this  country.  Now  it  happened  that  in  the  course  of  his  arduous 
peofessidn,  he  conedved  the  idea  of  illustrating  Gay's  Fables  by  a  series  of 
wood-cuts,  as  the  printers  call  those  engravings  which  are  worked,  dong 
with  the  letter-press  of  a  work. 

*^  Having  completed  his  task  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind, 
Mr.  Bewick  bethought  him  of  engraving  a  frontispieoe.  But  having  some 
SB^^on  that  the  said  frontispiece  might  be  pirated  by  some  of  those  Cor- 
sairs who  infest  the  ocean  of  literature,  he  resolved  to  put  a  mark  on  it, 
whereby  all  men  might  distinguish  it,  as  readily  as  a  fisherman  distinguishes 
a  haddock  *  from  a  cod-fish.  Accordingly,  he  touched  with  his  thumb  the 
little  black  ball  with  which  he  was  wont  to  ink  his  cuts,  in  order  to  take  off 
proof  impressions  of  his  work :  he  then  very  deliberately  pressed  his  thumb 
on  the  frontismece,  which  he  was  at  that  moment  engraving,  and  cut  the 
most  beautiful  image  of  the  original,  which  he  designated  by  the  appropriate 
words,  ^  John  Bewick,  his  Mark.' 

'^  And  now  that  I  have,  as  I  trust,  by  explication,  rendered  my  allusioit 
perfectly  intelligible  to  aU  capacities,  I  would  be  understood  to  aj^ly  it 
generally  to  the  various  characters  1  have  laid  my  hand  on.  If  they  bear 
as  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  originals  whom  I  had  before  me  as  Mr. 
Bewick's  Mark  bears  to  his  thumb,  I  shall  be  encouraged  to  revisit  the  world, 
which  I  hold 

>  But  as  the  world/ 


A  stage,  where  every  man  most  play  his  part.^* 

'^  It  remains  for  me  only,  in  conclusion^  to  advertise  the  reader,  that,  what- 
ever analogy  he  may  find  between  certain  expressions  in  this  performance, 
imd  the  text  or  comment  of  a  late  event,  which  shook  the  land^  o'er  all  its 
length  and  breadth,  not  one  hint  has  been  borrowed  from  any  thing  which 
has  transpired  since  the  17th  of  August,  1820.  Part  of  the  MS.  was  in 
the  publisher's  hands  previously  to, that  period ;  the  last  of  it  was  completed 
precisely  on  the  15th  of  that  eventful  month;  and  no  expressions  have  been 
foisted  into  the  narrative  during  the  progress  of  the  work  through  the  press, 
to  give  a  popular  turn  to  '  Such  is  the  World.'  " 


*  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  two  black  marks  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  haddock 
were  occasioned  by  St.  Peter's  thumb  and  fore-finger,  when  he  took  the  piece  of  money 
out  of  the  fishes  mouth  to  give  it  as  tribute  to  Cmar. 
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A»x.  VI.— /.    T^  Poetical  Decameron^  or  ten  ConversaHons 

onJSng&eh  Poets  and  Poetry^  forticulary  of  the  reigns  qfElu 

xabeth  and  James  /.     By  J.  Payne  Coliyer,  of  the  Middle 

Temple,  London,  1820.    «  vols,  post  8va 

//.  Sekct  Early  English  Poets.     Edited  by  S.  W.  Singer, 

.  Esq.    Na  L  to  VII.  Chiswick  Press,  1817.   1820.  12nio. 

1  HE  FoxTiCAL  Decamebon.  Much  as  we  may  relish  the  con* 
tents  of  these  two  handsome  volumes,  which,  tot  some  months 
back,  we  have  been  occasionally  glancing  over,  we  confess  we 
have  an  almost  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  dialogue  and  ex« 
cursive  form  which,  we  think,  have  been  preferred  unfortunate^ 
ly  by  the  author.     Indeed  we  are  uncertain  whether  we  dislike 
wis  species  of  conversational  prose  more  than  didactic  poetry. 
The  infonnati<»i  contamed  in  the  one  will,  in  our  opinion,  ever 
be  found  equally  valuable,  and  far  more  agreeable,  when  ctivest- 
eid  of  its  tiresome  and  impeding  machinery,  as  the  other  would 
jbe,  were  its  unprofitable  and  cumbrous  weight  of  versification 
removed.  We  regret  the  form  which  Mr.  CoUyer  has  chosen,  as 
his  work  really  contains  much  cUrious  and  interesting  infor- 
mation relative  to  subjects  of  increasing  importance.     He  has 
drawn  together  not  a  little  which  had  escaped  the  research  of 
the  most  indefatigable,  but  we  must  add,  the  most  unfortunate  of 
all  literay  antiquarians — the  commentators  on  Shakspeare.     He 
has  also  nxed  on  many  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  history 
fif  English  literature,  during  what  is  usually  called  its  Augustan 
age,  namely;  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  her  successor. 
But,  with  aU  this,  Mr.  CoUyer  has  failed  in  his  object  to  make 
a  popular  work.  The  points  of  which  he  treats,  though  frequent- 
ly  curious,  are  but  too  obscure  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  unini- 
tiated;  and  his  hopes  ought  to  be  very  slender  of  conciliating  the 
good  opinions  of  those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  such 
pursuits,  as  he  wants  that  minuteness  and  copiousness  of  reference 
and  explanation  which  are  required  to  satisfy  Bibliomanists  of 
the  present  day.     But  it  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  give 
any  special  analysis  of  the  contents  of  these  volume^.     In  some 
of  our  future  numbers,  however,  we  mean  to  refer  to  it  more 
particularly;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  shall  not  scru- 
ple to  press  it  into  service  whenever  it  happens,  as  it  may  do,  to  il- 
lustratewhat  we  intend  to  discuss, more  particularly  as  referring  to 
the  Elizabethan  Poets — the  Satirists — the  progress  of  the  ancient 
drama,  and  that  of  early  dramatic  criticism.     Mr.  Collyer  seems 
particularly  conversant  with  early  dramatic  writers;  and  we  think 
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be  might  furnish  us  witn  a  valuable  work  on  this  subject,  as 
whatever  throws  light  cm  its  state,  previously  to,  or  contemporary 
with  our  great  Poet,  must  be  esteemed  of  importance.  A  puUicaa 
tion  of  the  plays  written  in  the  16th  century,  something  on  the» 
plan  of  Dodsley^s  collection,  is  exceedingly  wanted ;  but  on  diis 
subject,  we  shall  probably  have  an  opportunity  soon  to  speak 
more  at  large. 

Though  Mr.  Collyer,  to  prevent  what  otherwise  we  might 
suspect,  intimates  that  the  general  scheme  of  his  work  was  form- 
ed long  before  the  appearance  of  the  ^^  Bibliogrsqphical  Decame- 
ron,^ yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  either  had  some  of 
Mr.  r^bdin^s  prior  publications  in  his  eye  when  fixing  on  hia 
plan,  or  insensibly  formed  his  style  and  manner  on  the  lattev 
work,  which  he  professes  to  admire.  But  we  conceive  he  haa 
been  unfortunate  in  his  choice,  as  he  could  not  set  to  himself  a 
worse  pattern,  in  any  respect,  for  imitation.  Mr.  Dibdin  has 
assuredly  done  much  m  the  way  of  literary  enterprise* ;  and  he 

*  As  tlus  aTticIe  will  WlmiQid  moiecf  a  bibltogia{dric»liialiiiethan  lay  om  that  km 
fet  appeared  in  tha  pages  of  the  Edinbuigh  Monthly  Review,  we  may  be  pennitted 
to  say  ajfew  words  on  the  chief  publications  of  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  has  stood  forward  ana 
been  distinguished  as  the  Champion  of  bibliomanists.  He  certainly  has  been  fni 
atnunental  in  vindicating  this  honoanble  profesrion  from  the  ooatemptuouanproadt 
and  ridicuje  of  the  unlearned ;  and  has  hel{fed  in  no  small  degree  to  cherishaqd  fomenf 
that  ardour  of  spirit,  and  keenness  of  research,  which  must  actuate  those  who  devo^ 
themselves  to  such  puisuits;  Mr:  Dibdin  was  first  known  in  the  literary  world,  (fot 
ve  can  say  Htde  of  his  poetry,)  by  bit  Introdvctioa  to  tkfe  Classics,  idiieh,  intht 
successive  editionst  has  been  gradually  increasli^  in  qize  and  perfectn^ss ;  but  whiod 
still  requires  a  little  pruning,  as  well  as  grafting,  to  extend  its  usefulness.  A  new  editioQ 
has  long  been  wanted.  His  editions  of  Quarles*s  Meditation^,  and  More*s  Utopia  wef^ 
respectable  publications ;  so  also  was  Arnold's  Chnmides,  (or,  was  it  fiasteU's  ?  w# 
forget  whichi)  There  is  little  oceastoa  to  say  much  of  his  BU>}iotbf^  $pfncena|i% 
as  so  many  are  acquainted  with  its  elegance,  and  able  to  estimate  the  learning  and  in» 
t^ligence  which  the  author  has  employed,  ^and  which  are  sufficient  to  recommend  thecft 
truly  handsome  volumes;  wer«  there  not  a  still  higher  claim  in  his  describing  sotnanj  of 

tinvalnableliterazy  treasure  which.  bdoDg  to  thdr  princely  p{^fc>^or.  We  might,  ini^ 
[[,  object  to  this  work  on  the  score  of  ■  usele^  pmfuston  of  omatnent,  dcscriptjoii, 
and  quotation,  but  too  frequently  defident  of  interest  for  a  general  reader,  and 
j&etfecdy  unnecessary  for  tJie  initiated,  or  f<^T  those  who  may  be  possessed  of  copieE  of 
vie  original  works.  On  Utin  whole,  it  k  a  noble  perfotmnnce;  Hi^  Typographical  An- 
nals labour  still  more  under  similar  iniputatioo!),  more  espedally  in  the  ej^liest  vo^ 
'  lames.-  We  cannot  help  thinldng  Mr.  Dibdin  hos  not  exerted  himself  &s  he  ought  in 
fliis  valuable  work,  but  has  Lrusted  to  ihe  oftea  iinsatii^ftoty  notices  of  his  predecessat-ti 
when  the  original  sources  of  informoiion  were  vdtlim  his  r^aeh;  To  render  auch  a  work| 
{according  to  Mr.  Dibdin'^  conception)  popular*  i^  really  an  hopeless  task ;  and  w« 
ahould  i^nitely  prefer  that  he  ehould  content  himself,  like  Ilerbeft,  witli  a  mi- 
nute and  accurate  account  of  the  volumes  recoriled,  thus  cndcaTouring  to  makci  II 
^^ealize  its  title  of  bemg  a  History  of  our  early  Typography,  and  to  remain  oa  a  greal 
repository  of  authentic  literary  infonnation:  His  Bibliomania,  however,  has  procured 
Mm  a  still  higher  reputation,  and  may,  in  ^t,  be  said  to  have  had  no  litde  efiect  in  ex- 
fending  that  rage  fbr  literary  eutiositles  whieli,  within  these  few  years,  has  infeetei^ 
io  many  persons^  evoi  in  the  fDshion&blc  world.  This  lingular  volume  fully  juitifii^ 
«11  we  haye  wid  abovci  (^  Uie  peculiar  nature  of  Mr.  Dibdi&'g  woi:1ia  in  generaL    U 
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cwjoys  advantages  for  promoting  his  various  schemes,  far  beyond 
"What  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  people ;  but  he  is  too  apt  to  over-do' 
irhat  he  attempts,  and  by  a  perverted  taste,  false  wit,  and  sick- 
ening affectation,  seldom  fails  to  make  the  reader  loathe  even 
the  curious  and  valuable  information  which  is  concentrated  in 
bis  highly  embellished  but  gossipping  j^bGcations. 

It  would  be  useless  to  deny,  that  to  the  spirit  of  collect-: 
ing,  or,  m  sinne  may  choose  to  term  it,  to  the  contaminating 
iimuence  of  this  bibliomania,  we  have  been  indebted  for  lea^' 
ing  the  ptiblic  mind  to  regard  with  more  affection,  and  to  be^ 
come  more  familiar  with  the  n^ected  treasures  of  former  ages. 
This  attention  to  the  literature  of  past  times,  must  indeed  be 
emisidered  as  formibg  a  distinctive  mark  in  the  character  of  the 
present  age.  The  search  after  what  was  desirable;  merely  on 
itccount  of  rarify,  Iw^ught  to  view  much  that  was  really  con- 
siderable in  intrinsic  vmue  ;  and  although  restricting  limits  were 
to  be  /pund,  however  illimitable  this  increase  of  vanie  might  at 
first  seem,  happy  effects  were  produced  by  such  rage  for  the  relics 
of  antiquity,  not  only  ^in  reinstating  in  favour  the  best  of  these  pro- 
ductions, and  raising  them  from  the  undue  fbrgetfulness  they  had 
fallen  into  by  ^uptuations  in  the  public  taste,  and  the  changes 
incident  to  literature  as  well  as  to  fashions;  but  in  giving 
fresh  impetus,  and  an  invigorating  tone  to  the  character  pf  pur 
recent  literature,  and  in  particular  to  our  poetry. 

Unquestionably,  no  class  more  than  that  of  early  poetry  has  been 
sought  after  with  such  avidity  and  undistinguishmg  regard  by  att 
kinds  pf  collectors,  To  this  we  owe  maiiy  of  the  excellent 
reprints  whidi  have  been  made  within  the  latter  years,  and  of 
trhich  it  is  our  chief  object,  at  present,  to  take  a  sucdnct  view^ 
preparatory  to  a  more  minute  consideratipn  of  the  works  t^em-;' 
sdves.  While  this  spirit  retained  its  full  excitement  and  vigour, 
these  reprints,  as  may  readily  be  conceived  from  the  unlearned  and' 

contau^  V^  l^ige  fund  of  yalviablQ  information  in  bibUography,  in  tbe  full  and  copious 
nptes  ^berQ  so  pouch  occurs  regarding  printers,  books,  collators,  sales,  and  every  things 
dtie  in  relation  to  it.'  Th^  book  itself  professed  to  be  a  Romance^  but,  for  our  parts^  w^ 
inust  s^Yf  that  tbe  ph^racters  of  its  drama  acted  and  spoke  as  if  tbey  were  iieither  seen 
nor  heard ;  oir  i^  least  did  so  without  catching  our  attention,  or  leaving  any  impression 
•n  our  minds.    They  served*  indeed,  the  purpose  we  suppose  they  were  meant  for, 
9»peg^  to  han^  the  notes  upon.    Of  a  similar  nature,  but  coming  to  i^s.  with  mud^ 
nigher  pretensions,'  wasti^e  *'  Bibliographical  Decameron/'  For  v^^ty  and  elegancy 
in  ornamental  decoration,  S^e  know  no  work  of  the  kind  to  compete  with  it :  and  tHc^ 
informatbn  is  sufiiciendy  varied  fo  interest  those  who  are  untile  to  enter  siutably 
into  its  peculiar  details]     We  shall  not  officiously  point  out  its  defects,  and  all  the  ob% ' 
jjections  we  have  to  it,  but  only  remark  that  the  splendour  and  magnificence,  both  g^a^  * 
phic,  and  typographic,  of  these  volumes,  which  reflects  so  much  credit  on  the  presen^ 
state  of  these  arts  in  Kngkmd,  will  be  found^  i^^  their  chief  and  i^mmending  att^^ ' 
^1  not  to  general  readm  alone; 
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iiMjiscriminate  zeal  of  bibliomanists,  were  sonietiniei^  injudicious, 
and  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  which,  doubtless,  ^  they  were 
meant  to  cherish.  This  of  itself^  therefore,  may  shew  what  ne*' 
cessity  there  is  for  watching  over  such  works,  when  reproduced, 
and  warrants  our  encoura^ng  the  exertions  of  those  indiTi- 
dual9  who  are  instrumental  in  re-establishing  in  pc^ular  favour, 
such  as  are  deserving  to  receive  it.  To  the  same  attention  we  are 
likewise  indebted  for  several  works  of  a  particular  nature;  wemean 
those  which,  by  description,  analysis,  and  occasional  extracts,  dis< 
seminate  iaformalion  respecting  the  literary  productions  of  former 
times.  We  name  the  Censura  Literaria,  the  British  Biblio*- 
grapher,  and  the  Restituta ;  the  editors  of  which  cannot  be  too 
much  praised  for  their  painful,  and,  at  best,  but  ill-rewarded 
labours.  To  those  familiar  with  early  literature,  it  were  uselesis 
to  speak  of  the  variety  and  accuracy  of  information  which  these 
well-known  works  embrace,  illustrative  of  productions  the  most 
difficult  of  access. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  recollect,  we  formerly  expressed 
our  intention  of  noticing  the  series  of  early  poetry  by  Mn 
Singer,  and  of  entering  on  the  subject  of  early  «  English  Poets 
and  Poesy .^^  But  Mr.  S.  has  not  proceeded  so  rapidly  as  we 
anticipated;  and  circumstances,  unnecessary  to  allude  to,  havo 
caused  us  to  defer  doing  so  for  a  time.  We  thought,  however^ 
that  it  might  not  unusefuUy  serve  as  a  preparatory  step, 
were  we  to  take  a  general  survey  of  what  has  hitherto  been' 
Achieved,  either  in  the  way  of  illustrating  its  history,  shewing) 
its  state  and  progress,  or  publishing  the  literary  remains  ei 
the  more  distinguished  of  those  who  flourished  during  the  ear* 
lier,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting  period  of  ourpoetioat 
annals.  This  would  facilitate  greatly  our  intention,  and  enable 
us  at  the  same  time  to  throw  out  some  hints  as  to  what  still  re^ 
mains  unexplored,  or  requires  farther  research,  in  order  to  coma 
plete  this  extensive  and  important  branch  of  English  literature. 
Our  object,  therefore,  at  present,  is  not  to  discuss  any  separate^ 
point,  or  tp  enter  on  a  detailed  examination  of  the  merits  of  .any 
individual  writer,  but  to  shew  the  subject  in  its  gener^  bearing, 
as  it  refers  to  what  is  already  before  the  public ;  and  instead  of 
thp  poets,  or  their  writings,  to  take  a  general  survey  of  their 
editors,  and  treat  pf  the  value  of  the  laboiirs  displayed  in  that  ca^' 
pacity. 

The  public  ace  familiar  with  the  elder  poets,  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  ^  Specimens,'  and  *  Selected  Beauties,'  .  Unforv 
tunately  there  is  but  one  work,  which  professes  to  be  a  <  His-^ 
tory  of  English  Poetry\     It  waa  projected  by  the  poet  Gray.' 
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tMt  iiitd^ftkeB  by  \m  fmnd  Thomas  Wartoii,  a  man  dt  great 
leornin^^  and  of.  convidaraUe  taste  and  genius,  who  sue* 
cteded  m  isaang  the  basis  of.  a  supearstnicture)  which  will  al*« 
ways  irenimn  as  a  visible  landmatk  in  the  history  of  European 
Cteratnre.  It  is  a  wcnrk  of  great  im|)ortance,  and  confessed 
Tfthie;  but  we  have  to  lameot  that  it  should  appear  like  a 
fn^ment  of  some*  noble  buikling,  the  design  of  which  no  <h»&  ha^ 
had  Goun^  to  venture  t»  complete*  .  We  need  not  say  how  de» 
shrabte  it  were  to  have  its  numerous  defers  supplied ;  the 
errors  nmended  in  suchgtrivial  matters  as  dates,  &c.  which  were 
not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the  author ;  the  informat»>D  which 
the  rcfsearch  of  more  than  forty  years,  especially  directed  to. 
points  cmikiected  with  the  subject,  has  discovered,  interwoven  with 
the  texture  of  the  work;  and  a  continuation  agreeably  to  the 
author^s  original  intent.  We  believe  we  \mA  reason  once  to 
expect  a  new  edition,  with  such  necessary  emendations  and  en* 
largements,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Park,  the  amiable  and  weU^ 
known  editor  of  many  interesting  poetical,  as  well  as  historical 
wtnrks.  What  may  ha\«  induced  him  to  abandon  the  enter- 
ptise,  after,  as  we  are  informed,  be  had  proceeded  far  towards 
the  completion,  we  presume  not  to  say;  but  certainly  it  must  be 
esteemed  as  a  heavy  loss,  by  every  one  acquainted  with  hi» 
character.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  has  the  strength  oi 
mind  and  the  genius  of  Warton  $  but  we  think  it  were  difficult  to 
name  a  person,  every  way  better  qualified  f<^  such  an  arduous 
and  important  undertaking.  To  judicious  perception,  fidelityir 
excellent  taste,  and  wearUess  assiduity,  Mr.  Park  joined  long 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  ^oy^  those 
means  of  facilitating  his  inquiries  so  incuspensabl^  m  one  vh» 
wottld  venture  to  ameve  it  .  ,       * 

Next  in  importance  to  a  general  history,  came  those  speci* 
mens  which  nsuallv  comlnne  something  hke  a  historical  w 
{jtogressive  view  of  the  state  of  Engliim  poetry.  The  earlit 
est  cS  them  worthy  to  be  noticed  was  The  Muse^s  Library^ 
by  Mrs.  Efizabeth  Cockier,  published  in  the  year  1738.  The 
current  report  assigns  the  m^t  of  this  work  to  William  Oldys^ 
to  wlmm  acknowledgments  of  assistance  are  made  in  the  pre^ 
fhce.  He  certainly  was  persevering,  asnduous,  and  wdl-skuled 
in  matters  which  belong  to  Englishu  literature^  antiqiuties^  imd 
biography ;  his  British  Bibliographer  is  a  most  creditable  per*) 
Ibrman^,— Jus  Lives  in  the  Biographia  Britamica,  and  else^ 
l^re,  are,  at  least,  equal  to  those  of  the  same  period,— and  his 
t>ther  productions  and  labours  are  wdl  entitled  to  jnraise  4  but 
titere  is  a  ^scriminattng  taste  and  judgment  displayed  in  the.se* 
^tion,  as  vreU  as  in  the  critical  remarks  interspersed  throughout 
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this  volume^  Which,' we  think,  far  transeeilds  the  MwamfLnmk^ 
power  of  this  industrious  and  intelligent  . bibliographer*  It. 
would  seem  the  Muse'^s  Library  met  with  little  encouragement^ 
as  no  second  volume  ever  appeared ;  and,  indeed,  the  public 
were  not  prepared  to  relish  a  style  of  criticism  that  is  wwthy 
of  our  own  times.  We  do  not  remember  any  idtervenii^  work, 
till  the  year  1787,  when  the  two  little  volumes  by  Henry  Head*, 
ley,  of  the  Select  Beauties  of  English  poetry^  made  their  appear* 
ance.  They  form  an  excellent  continuation  to  the  former 
work,  and  will  always  be  interesting  as  the  memorial  lof  a  young 
man^  snatched  away  in  the  prime  of  life^  who  possessed  a  true. 
4i:>d  genuine  relish  for  the  beauties  of  the  poeti'y  from  which 
his  selections  were  so  happily  made ;  apd  who  showed  a  singu-^ 
larly  felicitous  combina^on  of  critical  skill  and  ingenuity,  in  his 
biographical  sketches  and  remarks.  The  specimens  by  Ellis 
and  by  Campbell,  are  too  extensively  known,  and  at  the  same^ 
time  their  worth  fully  appreciated,  to  warrant  our  enlarging 
on  their  peculiar  merits.  Mr.  Ellis^s  volumes,  along  with 
specimens  of  the  English  Metrical  Romances,  by  the  same 
^ntleman,  have  materially  conduced  to  impart  a  relish  for 
the  subject  to  the  uninstructed  reader.     They  display  the  ele- 

Sant  taste,  and  judicious  perception  of  one^  whose  character 
as  thrown  additional  importance  over  such  pursuits,  and,  al« 
together,  form  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  History  by  War* 
ton,  condendng  its  information,  and  carrying  to  its  full  ex* 
tent  the  scheme  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  Mr.  Camp* 
Ibelfs  Specimens  were  noticed  already  in  this  work.  The  skill 
which  the  author  of  the  Pkasures  of  Hope  has  exhibited  is 
unquestionably  greats  though  he  has  failed  in  perfecting  what 
iie  attempted.  Nor  can  we  easily  get  over  our  disappointment 
in  his  having  changed  his  original  plan,  and  extended  its  li- 
mits, without,  as  we  still  conceive,  any  manifest  advantage^ 
Mr.  Campbell,  without  much  troid)le,  to  himself,  might  j/et  form 
a  work  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  were  he  fairly  and  zealous- 
ly to  set  himself  down  to  remodel  some  parts,  and  to  revert  to 
ms  original  purpose  of  tnaking  his  work  a  comprehensive  body  of 
English  poetical  criticism.  We  should  feel  less  anxietv  in  this 
matter  were  he  of  the  ordinary  rate  of  critics ;  but  he  has  occa* 
sionally  shewn  such  exquisite  tact  and  feelings  such  a  peculiar 
felicity  in  critical  exm'ession,  so  much  knowledge,  zeal,  and  at  the 
same  time  unbiassed  judgment,  and  he  has  touched  off  the  whole 
so  lightly  and  gracefully,  that  we  could  not  but  deeply  regret  wer^ 
any  motive  whatever  to  induce  him  to  suffer  it  to  remain  in  it^ 
present  disjointed  state,  without  an  attempt  to  remove  its  want 
of  symmetrical  proportion.     The  other  numerous  selections  of 
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lil^  pbetnr  which  so  very  frequently  tnak^  their  appearance, 
fttien  are  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  in  generlil  commence  at  a 

ater  period  than  our  remarks  are  meant  at  this  time  to  embrace. 

W'e  cannot,  however,  avoid  mentioning  Mr.  Southey^'s  Cdtitinua- 
4]|on  of  Eilis^s  Specimens.     That  it  should  fail  in  retaining  the 

same  high  and  distinguished  situation  with  its  precursor,  ought 

ijot  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  that  cekbratea  poet.  He  had 
\not  such  a  widely  extensive,  rich,  and,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
^gleaned  field  to  select  from ;  nor  do  we  think  his  plan  was  tte 
^  most  proper  one ;  and  though  his  remarks  are,  on  thp  whole,  skil- 
ful and  judicious,  we  really  fear  Mr.  Southey  did  liot  exert  him- 
^  self  to  ensure  the  success  which  usually  attends  his  varied  and 
^^Jnh'portant  undertakings. 

^,  The  two  earliest  productions  of  the  English  muse,  (rfany  ex- 
^^iit,  which  are  known  to  beTpreserved,  are  questionless  the  two 
s^nyming  Chronicles,  for  the  publication  of  which  we  are  indebt- 
^^  to  the  faithful  and  persevering  industry  of  Thomas  Heame* 
^-^^  ax\  Editor,  "  Honest  Tom^'  had  no  superabundance  of  jud^- 
^^m^nt,  and  a  still  less  share  of  taste ;  but  to  his  exertions  much  19 
r,  )?ViPg>  i^  fa's  having  contributed  to  bring  to  light  so  many  of  the 
"iJnedited  ancient  British  historical  writers.  Fortunately,  these 
j^wo, Chronicles  were  first  republished  when  the  edition  of  all  the 
J  J  Works  of  this  praiseworthy  antiquary  was  projected,  a  few  year$ 
^jagcl  The  one  by  Bobert  of  Gloucester  was  written,  near  the 
^.j^seof  the  Ifith  century,  or  during  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  The 
Jjtpither,  which  was  translated  from  the  French  of  Peter  de  Lang- 
.  ^toft  by  Robert  Mannying,  named  Robert  of  Brunne,  belongs  to 
^1  the  earlier  part  of  the  following  century.  With  only  two  other 
,  exceptions,  the  works  of  no  English  poet,  anterior  to  Chaucer, 
^,^ave  received  publication  in  a  separate  form.  The  names  of 
*,  jttif  other  poets  only  serve  to  fill  up  the  chasm  in  the  History,  and 

to  shew  its  low  state  in  those  dark  ages.     The  works  of  Richard 

f  Rolle  of  Hampole,  near  Doncaster,  Adam  Davie  Marshall  of  Strata 

'  '^ord-ie-Bow,  near  London,  and  the  other  poets  of  the  14th  centu- 

'  ,Vy,  are  certainly  never  likely  to  receive  any  marked  attention*  We 

^  iiave  sometimes  endeavoured  to  read  parts  of  the  pious  Monk  of 

Hampole's  production,  but  could  never  find  any  thing  to  induce 

jvs  to  persevere.  We  are  aware  that  theLyfe  of  Alysaunder,  first 

'printed  in  Weber's  Collection,  has  been  attributed  to  Davie ;  but 

^ .  this  Seems  to  have  been  without  the  least  foundation,  and  we 

concur  with  Mr.  Ellis's  su'bsequent  opinion,  in  thinking  it,  as 
*  well  as  the  Gcste  cif  Kyng  Horne,  published  bv  Ritson,  one  of 

^^f  eaj-ljei^  aud  most  valuable  of  the  Metrical  RonmnceSi  to 
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l>e  the  wbrk  df  one  of  our  own  minstrels  of  "the  North  couh- 

'  trye**^  There  is  an  eminent  instance  of  the  capriciousness  of  folr- 
tune^  in  Laurence  Minot,  whose  poems,  and  even  whose  very 
'name,  we^e  accidentally  made  known,  for  the  first  time,  not  man^ 
years  ago.  This  was  owing  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  l^earches  for  his 
Valuable  edition  of  the   Canterbury  Tales;    and  Bitson  sub* 

^  sequentJy  published  Minofs  poem  with  suitable  elegance  and  Ac* 
cbracy,  and  with  curious  notes  illustrative  of  the  events  to  which 
they  relate.  They  are  chiefly  narrative  ballads  upon  the  wars 
of  Edward  IIL  in  Scotland  and  in  France,  and  are  interesting 

'.  specimens  tif  English  versificaticHi  at  the  time. 

^  'I'lie  other  poet,  who  was  anterior  to  Chaucer,  is  the  authot  of 
the  V  isions  of  Peirs  Plouhman,  who  also  belongs  to  the  illustri- 
ous reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  first  rays  of  genius  imd 

^^\ti&fk  are  imagined  to  have  arisen  in  England.    According  to 

*  Irkditibnal  audibrity,  this  remarkable  poet  was  Robert  Lanjg- 
^tiwrd,  a  secular  priest  in  Shropshire.  Till  within  these  few 
'^^^ftrs  we  had  nothing  better  than  the  old  inaccurate  black-letter 
Editions  by  Crowley,  when,  in  the  year  1818,  these  Visions  were  , 

"  'published  with  a  degree  of  splendour  of  which  we  know  not  a  pla^ 
tMW  itk  the  whole  wide  range  of  ancient  poetry.  For  this  we 
'^iire  indelyted  to  the  great  learning,  judgment,  and  diligence  of 
*-''ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Whitaker,  who  has  succeeded  in  restoring  the  text 
^''icy its  gtoiaine  state,  a  diiflg  of  no  small  importance,  vdien  «« it 
^^kajf^eohfid^tiy  be  affirmed  that  the  text  of  no  ancient  work  whkt-* 
■^^'tVer  ^onftdns  so  many  various  readings,  or  difiers  so  widely  from 
-'^te!f,*'^nd  who  has  been  so  successful  in  removing  the  obscurity 
^^^^afcH^cic^ainitig  the  tendency  of  this  extraordmary  monument  of 
''"IrtMnstn  gienius;  We  feel  n  strong  desire  to  see  a  republication 
f^i^F  this  magnificent  vbiume,  in  a  smaller,  less  expensive,  and'more 
^'^bnnhiodious  shape;  and  we  would  recommetid  this  desirable 
f^^dct  to  its  celebrated  publi^r,  as  what  might  be  eflected  both 
^^  tefiSly  and  ci^itably. 

*-'*    Howfjver  ^reat  Langiand^S  claims  are,  Chaucer  is  regarded, 

'  arid*  always' will  be,  as  the  great  •*  Father*  of  EngHsh  poetry. 

It  wocdd  not  answer  our  present  ^rpose  were  we  to  enlarge  on 

his  improving  our  versification,  and  refining  our  language,  or  on 

*  the  character  of  his  different  works.  Notwithstanding  the  nume- 
reas  impressions  which  they  have  passed  through,  another  is  still 

^^  wanted.     The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 

"'assiduous  editors  of  our  time^  had  this  in  contemplation^  we  are 

'  infcHtned.    In  a  separate  volume  he  has  given  some  very  import- 

■  airt  illustrations  of  Gower  and  Chaucer ;  and  when  so  much  die- 

pends  t/cL  a  familiar  acquaintance  with,  and  faithfulness  in  collat* 

ittg,  the  proper  sources  from  which  such  an  obgect  must  be  ac« 
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complished,  we  4out^  not  of  Jiis.ha^n^  goti»  through' 4iiid  per^ 

fected  with  ability  such  a  desired  and  arduous  pabl^k>n.    We 

iike,  for  our  part^,  the  oM  black-lettei*  editions  best^  and  have  an 

especial  predilection  for  (Jodfray'8.(the  first  perfect  cme)  in  153^< 

whicli  was  revised  by  Mr.  Francis  .Thynue^  although  Speght> 

editions,  on  the  whole,  are  the  most  complete.     There  is  onepor^ 

tion  however  of  ChauceFa  works^i  which,  h  k  frarhaps  to  be  Tej 

gretted,   has  tended  to  throw   the  rest  inta  the.  shade*      Of 

this  we  happily  are  possessed  of  an  edition  beyond  all  praise ; 

and  were  we  called  upon  to  select  from  the  numdtous  class  of 

^orks  which  we  are  discussing,  one  that  more  strikingly  than  the 

rest  displays  a  combination  of  learning,  research,  and  general 

ability  in  the  editor,  it  were  Mr.  Tyrwhitf  s  admirable  puWii 

cation  of  the  Canterbury  Tales;  nor  could  so  much  skilly  vnd 

unwearied  industry,  have  been  expended  more  worthily:     The 

extension  of  Chaucer's  fame  is  owing  to  these  tales ;  they  fopmai 

work  purely  national,  unrivalled  in  every  respect  as  a  dis|day  of 

variety  and  ori^nality  of  genius^  and  as  a  representation  of  dia» 

racter,  manners,  and  modes  of  life.  » 

,  :?^one  of  the  writings,  either  of  Gower  or  of  Lyc^ate,  has  beew 

published  for  nearly  three  centuries,  if  we  except  in  ChalmenTs 

edition  of  the  British  poets.     We  might  say  the  same  of  Occleve 

aii^d  Barclay,     The  works  of  all  these  poets  have  been  nhdu^^ 

ly^^eglected;  and,  with  the  exception  pointed  out,  and-the  feur 

ppf^s  by  Occleve,  so  injudiciously  selected  and  published  by  M»i> 

sqn^  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  every  ordinary-  reader.     Yet  • 

we  cannot  say  we  could  recommend  the  entire  publication  of  any 

of  them ;  and  we  have  too  great  an  aversion  to  selections  to  advise 

such  a  mode  of  introducing  them  now  to  the  public.     Go^ver 

was  certainly  a  man  of  great  learning  and  acquirements,  but 

without  much  genius.     Lydgate  is  insufferably  tiresome,  and 

Occleve  labours  under  a  similar  imputation ;   but  we  have  no 

wish  to  condemn  them  altogether.     Occleve  is  most  favourably 

known  in  his  story  of  Jonathan,  which  is  inserted  in  the  Shep- 

herd'^s  Pipe,  by  William  Browne,  author  of  Britannia^s  Pastorai&* 

Of  Barclay,  as  there  is  authority  for  our  claiming  him  as  a 

Scotsman,  we  shall  say  nothing  at  present. 

Here,  in  passing,  we  may  allude  to  one  distinct  and  important 
branch  of  the  more  ancient  English  poetry.  During  its  earliest 
state  the  English  minstrels  chiefly  employed  themselves  in  the 
translating  of  romances  from  the  French  ;  many  of  these,  we  be- 
lieve, were  originally  composed  in  French  by  natives  of  England,, 
when  the  Norman  dialect  was  the  language  of  the  court.  The 
reign  of  French  romance  prevailed  in  Englwd  during  the  lattac 
part  of  the  twelfth,  and  the  whole  of  the  tluxteenth^sentury,  wfam 
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FiieQch,  ixHigr  be  said  to-  have  spvung  up.     Tins  is  sufficiently  , 
evident,  as  most  of  th^se  roroanees  have  been  traced  to  French  ' 
oi:^jaiils  of  a  much  earUer  perkid.     Howe ven  |X)pular  they  were^ 
for  ieenturies-  ai'ter,  even  when  the  press  had  supei'seded  th« , 
chau9ting  jneci^tions  of  themiostrels,  they  regained  inaccessible 
lathe  general  readers  of  our  times,  until  the  able  and  skilful  ana* 
lyais,  by-GneorgeiEIiis,  once,  more  rendered  them  familiar  to  every 
one;  ai^l  thecaklife  publication  of  the  more  valuable  ones  in  the 
collections  of  Jlidson,  pf  Weber,  and  of  Utterson,  made  attainable 
to  jtbeMQurious  riCader  what  formerly  he  could  hav«  recourse  for 
only  4o  i?iutila^ed  fragqnentsk^^to  manuscript*  locked  up  in  the.' 
great  public  repositories  of  learning,  and  diificuU  to  be  decypheK 
ed,.**ror  toold prinled editicms, perhapsof  still  lesseasv Access,  front ' 
th^r  being  careftiUy  treasured  up  by  private  individuals^    How  ' 
much  then  are  we  indebted  to  the  zeal,  knowledge,  ahd  per- 
s^ering  exertions  of  such  men,  who  in  some  measure  have  re-f^ 
moved  these  obstructions,  laying  open  the  sources  from  whidi  the ' 
manners,  usages,  and  amusements  of  these  earlv  times  are  el(ol 
fjE^thfully  and  graphically  represented,  and  which,  at  the  sahie> 
time^  illustrate  the  state  and  progress  of  our  literature?  l^ew  men^ 
ba^i^  been,  so  instrumental  in  this  labour  as  Joseph  Bitson.    X^t ' 
us  only  think  of  his  numerous  publications,  which  were  all,  we  ] 
have,  reason  tp  believe,  undertaken  at  his  own  expense — of  the^ 
laqkof  encouragement  for  sudi  works  which  then  prevailed-r-the  ^ 
di^oultie&behad  to  overcome-^the  want  of  friendly  assistance-^ 
and  his  repeated  journeys  through  di^erent  parts  of  the  kingdom^^ 
in, the  prosecution  of  his  schemes,  to  be  duly  sensible  how  unre-  ' 
mittingly  and  assiduously  he  must  have  devoted  Lis  life  to  the  cul- 
^viUion  of  the  early  poetical  literature  of  his  country.     His  pe- 
culiarities only  serve  to  excite  a  smile  at  their  harmlessness — his  ^ 
detestation  &t  whatever  bore  the  aspect  of  literary  imposture,  (and 
which,  by  the  way>  was  chiefly  the  mean  of  his  exhibiting  the 
worst  part  of  his  chiEgracter,)  ought  unquestionably  to  be  com- 
meilded,-rwhile  the  petulaneeof  his  temper,  the  natural  acerbity  [ 
gf.  hia  disposition,  ajid  the  perversity  of  his  sentiments  on  some' 
points,  were  his  own  misfortune.     But  his  services  in  the  cause 
of  literature  ought  ever  to  be  gratefully  remembered ;  and  we 
ai:e  under  obligations  to  him  for  perhaps  the  best  selected  and'  ' 
Qiost  genuine  collection  of  Scotish  Songs  wh^ch  exists^.    As 

*  His  was-  also  engaged  in  anoih«r  work,  which;  relates  to  the  literaturo  of  our  part* 
Qf  the  kiagdom — The  Cakdouian  Muue^  which  a  fire,  and  other  circumstances,  hav«  t 
prevented  yet  from  appearing.     As  much  of  this  volume,  however,  still  remains,  we 
had  jK^ed  to  have  seen  it,  long  ere  now,  accompanying  the  rest  of  Ritson's  Works. 
It.pomains  a  yery  judicious ^le^tioi^  from  the  Scotish  Poets,  chronologically  iviaBg^  '^ 
and  would  by  no  means  discredit  his  judgment  or  taste.    Why  it  has  been  delayed. 
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Bil9oftbwi^0l£ii»0miaiiiyiil4be  p9a£i9e  to  one  of  bW  tal^t  pgt^ 

}  l^tipnS}  'lbe<  valuable  CoUe^u»i  of  BomaiKses^t  vef^rn^ik  t^#^^ 

eieeua  f « 4italeof  iU-^eftithi  and  ilUpirits,''  was^iopt  «M|gei^tfi^ 

w^peat  his,  labours,  or  dUvest  kis  mind  irom  such  ^jimmt&i  iiiJf44l^ 

rai$€i3  fealiogsof de^4:<»np(|Sfltoit  whea^  al  the  saine  time^^wj^  f^ 

of  bisdiamiasing  ^^  thei^  Yolvmes  'i^^th  GoId}iiidjjSi^iie09^^rr^^t§v 

poQtiog  Uule  praise,aadlq9&prc^t/''^M.bulr<MtAi^  (he  a4d%)]^ 

.any  raise,  to  be  insulted^'^    We  shall  not  traweiii>e ^i^-^i^ji^fiL- 

sanlence  drawn. from  him.  when  suffering  under  t^peyjeres^tfjjfijf 

tion  of  waatoa  criticism,  and  that  preyed  on  hift rfp^itsf ^  ^fjgf- 

ii^  hour,  which  was  miserable  and  grievous  beyw^  deforipliWv 

£oor  Henry  Weber  was  alike  unfortunate.    He  cmt%m\ff,^mgftg^' 

^d  in  works  beyond  his  power,,  and  for  this  he  suffered  •enough ;  •■ 

we  regret,  however,  that  encouragement  was  not  ^veu  him  to 

perfect  the  series  of  Early  English  Metrical  Bomanees^  of  w^b9h 

U  must  be  confessed  the  better  part  is  contiuned  in  thesetwo  cc^- 

leetioDs.    like  Bitsmi  too,  we  grieve  to  add,  that  he  was  viaitfd^ 

\  with  the  heaviest  calamity  which  human  nature  can  experi^Koe. 

Hisxdiection  of  Romances  will  continue  as  the  best  testim^giiy 

of  hit  learning,  exertions,  and  enthumstic  fondness  tott.  sii^ 

.j;natters;  and  ^is,  it  must  be  lamented,  waseicte«ded,fr<yra4^e 

^ , .  ipmance  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  England.     Mr.  UciersKHI^** 

^iwo  interesting  volumes  form  a  compimioci  taardiffefenl  pcri^" 

'nation  of  Ritson%  illustrative  of  die  <<  Popular  Poetry  of  ^G^ 

,  limd,^  in  which  numerous  rare  and  hi^ly  eurioue  ^  ^ece^^-  iiy^ 

fidlficted  in  a  suitable manner*    Mr^  Smger^s  volume  pt  Andi^t 

'  PiUBorous  Poetry,  npw  in  progress,  has  a  similar  inta:\|.     >r,s 

^  .   Aft^  the  Poets  above  named,  ooaltnuing  the  ^GHes^rWy^49iftie 

jiext  to  Skelton,  who  has  been  ui^ustly  neglected  r  on.  d%e  ^e$rc}ne* 

ims  belief  that  nothing  better  than  low  humour,  ooanse  ^satire,  wd 

vulgar  buffoonery  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings^  We  exeeeding^ 

ly  wi^  to  have  a  new  edition  of  his  wmrks  set  out  in  a  creditable 

^m;  nor,  at  the  present  moment,  can  we  thidk  of  any  eneefiihe 

,  elder  Poets  whose  writii^s  so  much  eequire  this,  or  of  which  itere 

could  be  made  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  editor.     Wheftftwe 

,    bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  reprnfit  of  his  poems,  in 

1736,  we  must  also  add  that  its  scarcity  keeps  it  out  c^  ?i4aw» 

I   Md  their  admission  into  Mr.  Chalmers'  edkioti  of  the  Briti^ 

Poets  does  not,  we  think,  in  the  least  supersede  the  necessity  of 

what  we  propose,    3«^des  this,  however,  there  is  much  to  be 

we  oinnot  my,  but  Mr.  Had^ood,  so  long  ago  as  in  April  1813,  stated,  tha^Uoms 

}ib  intention  to  «'  submit  tbis  volume,  tblthin  ^  very  shorf period,  to  tbe  candour  otfiif 

.    fiklns  of  CatecbniEi*  vMher  4tiBn-  wffar  any  fdiek^  of  ^be-ethiHUt  filison  io  l^lMt.^ 

J  flVsliopeMN  HA4^irf»^iff]|!flljiH<fiiTesr  us  wm^f^0mmpfmi  fcjr  iajiMfflWir  9f 
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ftddeU,  Mi>hkh4ii4NH€k)ii  of  SkettM's^orks  sbbtrM'cmMtb'.^  IV^e 
Mr;  Hastewdod  t<>  imd^ttaike  this,  we  are  «ure  it  wauM  be^eke^m^ 
in  the  tnfttiner  Wt  desire.  The  text  shouM  be  given  ff6ai  tb^  dtd(M 
^^sting  tirtptessioiis,  the  learly  ones  collate,  the  dlfiereiH  pdMft 
not  itiserted  in  Mtursh's  edition,  IM^  cdle^ed  ftom  the  dilKh. 
Mt  repositories  in'irhich  tbey  are  preserved^  and  what  iirfbhtH^. 
tion  is  to  be  foUIMl  MqMCting  Sk*kon  and  his  p^todtietlons  «^. 
nhniiefttdd.  All  this  we  know  Mr.  H.  would  do  hi  a  sati^dVMy 
Manner^  wei^li^  to  Engage  in  k.  Of  Mr.  Hasdewbod^t^  srtttSlii. 
menti  and  e^biHtf^  we  have  a  high  opinion  ;  'ki  th^y  a^e  tibt 
of  that  presuming  and-affiscted  khid  which  dintmgnhib^s  ^^om^'bf 
his  literary  ed^erators.  To  testify  the  success  of  faifl  exe^ti^iis, 
we  need  only  name  sorm  of  the  works,  for  the  revival  df  ^wM«h 
We  at%  indebted  to  him.  Not  to  mention  less  matters;  t(9  Wtk 
we  owe  the  elegant  republications  of  Julkma  Bet'ners^  tntcV^^ 
ing  volume  on  hunting,  hawking,  and  heraldry— ^the  Fali^^bf 
Pleasure,  the  source  from  which  the  Elizabethan  Foets  d^^^W'W 
copiously— ^the  Mirror  of  Magistrates,  to  be  noticed  shortly ;  Md 
tbo^  highly  important  and  singularly  curious  voldmto,  cOiltJtki^ 
ing  Puitenham,  and  the  other  ancient  critical  EssayistH  on^fit^ 
iish  Poets  and  Poetry.^— To  retnm  to  Skelton.  His' works  in^fePPe^ 
lliarkable  in  various  ways,  besides  his  flonri^hitlg  H  A  thn^^^Sie 
most  barren  in  the  annals  of  EngUsfa  poetry.  For  caustic  'pb#4r^ 
«»d  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  he  is  almost  unrivalled ;  nor  ctetf  4r6 
point  out  any  English  Poet,  who,  without  his  groxs^ess  and'^c^K 
iSeenity,  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  great  Grecian  Mhli^ 
Poet,  in  the  wilder  sallies  of  th6  imagination,  the  unresMhled 
freedom  of  his  manner,  the  keenness  of  his  satire,  the  brilftancy 
of  his  wit,  and,  no  less,  in  the  force,  fltieocy,  and  un^outtAiMs 
of  his  language.  Skelton,  indeed,  is  a  remarksfble  writef;  iihd 
mav  fitly  h&  named  the  English  Aristophanes.  His  htimoul*  a!hd 
bu^Rkmery  were  necessary  to  ma^  the  boldness  of  «  his  raJ^rt 
and  scoffery,**  which  he  knew  how  to  employ  so  efltectiVtiyt 
while,  und^r  all  this,  the  manifestations  of  a  vigorous  and  poHtbai 
mind  are  discoverable.  We  long  much  to  see  his  interli(fl^», 
with  which,  where  we  reside,  and  where  we  must  have  recouris^  t6 
the  early  Poets  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  reprinted  editic^s, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  meet  They  certainly  would  mak^*aA 
admiraUe  enlargement  of  a  new- edition.  Nearly  contemporary 
with  Skehon  were  two  other  poets,  Hawis  and  Hey  Wood/  d£ 
whom  we  do  not  know  much,  but  their  writings  doubtless  are 
deserving  of  being  included  in  a  general  Election.  The  pajii^ 
brated  satire  on  Cardinal  Wolsey,  however,  writtaiby  Mr^  Roy, 
although  it  ma,y  be  found  in  Mr.  Park's  supplemental  vohjfi^ea 
lo  the  Harleian  Miceellany,  ii^  worthy  of  a  sepairate  ptlbMk^lcm. 
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Stfrrey  and  Wyatt  have,  within  the^e  (ewyeuBS^  been  vept^ 
dueed  in  two  ponderous  quarto  vokinies.  It  were  vain  to  deiif 
that  the  editor  is  not  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  inger 
unity,  and,  on  the  whole,  eornect  taiste ;  but  we  redly  think  be 
has  greatly  misapplied  his  abilities  in  this  instance.  He  ba# 
thrown  some  light  on  the  structure  of  Englii^h  versification,  but 
we  cannot  see  that  all  the  diligence  he  has  employed,  and  the  rer 
search  he  has  made,  were  necessary  in  re-^editing  the  poens  of  thos^ 
two  noble  authors.  We  must  also  condemn  hint  in  having  modems 
ized  the  orthography,  a  transformation,  which*  though  it  maybe  of 
minor  importance  in  the  poetry  of  the  following  century,  certainly 
should  never  be  attempted  in  the  writers  of  their  i^ ;  nor  caii 
w«  commend  his  omitting  the  poems  of  uncertain  authors,  which 
hitheito  had  accompanied  Surrey's  and  Wyatt's :  even  if  it  had 
been  tp  make  room  for  the  mass  of  information,  though  not  told 
very  clearly,  respecting  their  biography.  We  therefore  mu^t  still 
)ong  for  another  more  genuine,  less  cumbrous,  and  not  so  expen- 
aire  an  edition  of  their  poetical  remains.  This  might  be  so  far 
effectually  doiie,  were  the  rare  volume,  usually  called  from  its 
printer,  Tottel's  Miscellany  of  Songes  and  Sonnettes,  faithfuUv 
jr^printed.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  earliest  of  those  numerous  col- 
lections of  poetry  which  have  since  appeared,  and  contains  by 
inneh  the  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  toge* 
ther  with  niapy  beautiful  pbems  by  anonymous  authors.  Mr. ' 
Singer  was  to  include  this  volume  in  his  series,  but  we  have  no 
li^ngs  of  it  yet,  though  several  numbers  have  appeared  since  th^ 
second,  in  which  he  promised  to  give  it.  This,  we  hope^  he 
will  soQtt  dp,  without  persevering  also  in  his  unadvised,  plan  of - 
altering  the  orthography,  for  which  a  suiQcient  reacpn  can  in  nq 
ipstance  he  given. 

Thus,  we  have  come  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  £lizabetb| 
when  poetry  flourished  with  unwonted  splendour.  Here  wemusi 
be  brief;  but  froni  what  we  now  state,  it  will  be  se^n  that  no  in* 
poBsiderable  share  of  atfenlion  has  been  pitid  to  the  poetical  writers 
of  this  poetical  age.  Sackville  has  lately  appeared  in  a  neat  small 
edition,  as  the  commencement  of  a  series,  nearly  on  th^  same  plan 
withSinger^s,  but  with  lei^s  elegance.  Mr.^  Singer  ought  to  bestiir 
himself,  qor  nuffer  the  field  to  be  occupied  by  others.  The  Mirror 
pf  Magistrates,  first  projected  by  the  Earl  qf  Buckhurst,  and  con^ 
taining  his  fine  «t  Induction,'^  has  also  been  republished  by  Mr. 
Haslewood,  with  great  elegance  and  commendable  Bjcc\kracy. 
These  we  rapan  first  to  take  occasion  of  noticing  in  some  early 
number.  Nearly  all  the  curious  and  v^Ii^able  poetical  miscella- 
nies of  the  Elizabethan  period,  have  likewise  in  one  w^y  or  othe? 
i)f|en  republished.  We  have  the  "  Paradise  of  Pfiun^  Devises^-r 
t'  The' Phoenix  Nest''—"  The  Gorgeous  Gallery  </ Gallant  In- 
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ytm^QHs,  girpbhed  aod  decked  wiib  &ver«.  daijmlie,  S^tisioii^ 
right  deUcate  and  de^btfu^''  &c  Sas.T^^^  EngUnd's  Fama^iii^inr , 
.<>  The  Gurd^n.  of  the  Muses^— *^  England's  HdiQ0li,!!.tA^ir 
others,.  Tusser'a  popular  Treatise  of  Husbandry,  from  lu«v 
liundi^  Points,,  till  the  enlargement  ta.FweiHuQdred»  t^ay^,^ 
pfU^n  been  pt^ipted.  Southwell,  .we  believe,  has  iilao  reappear^  - 
JW^  have  Storer«,  L^fe  of  Wolsey-^-Constable's,  Sana^eUrr-pf^ti^, 
pCBretoii,  iHid  JSarnesy  Whetstone  and  Barnegeki,  aiid.of  th^  v<h^^ 
JuiniiKms  hut  singular  author.  Churchyard.  We  have  n^tw  Sir  W^jl,,  ^ 
ter  J^aleigh's  Ppaa^»  in  a  handsoQie  liitle  volume^  by  the  (^e.ol, 
^r  Egerton  Brydges-— but  are  uncertain  whether  the  .additioo^)^ 
volume  of  his  anopymous.  poetry  has  yet  appeareol,  which  t(^> 
kii|d4ijearted  and  intelligent  Baronet  then  promised.  We  sI^ohLj^, 
lik^  to  know  more  of  Gascoyne-r-and.  have  some  other  of,..th^ 
tracts  of  Churchyard,  Breton,  Greene,  Peele,  and  ^»h«  .  W^}<,(4[ 
^n's  l&mifotMFaAia^  or  Passionate  Century  of  Love^  and  h^  qth^^ 
poems,  certainly  deserve  the  notice  of  some  editor.  So  iiv^^.* 
some  parts  of  TurbervUle's  works-  Sir  Jo|m  Dayies"*^  fip^^j 
poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  poetry  of  3ir  Phifi) 
Jip  Sidney,  are  well  known.  We  are  g'ad  to  nsteet  with;port4m^f| 
of  Lodge  and  Chapman  in  the  present  ,seriesr-and  should  .n^lUt 
pl^^t  w^re  some  of  the  other  works  we  have  inentioned  aUo  197  4 
eluded.  This  we  wish,  as  tlie  form  of  some  of  them  is  tqo  iarg^n: 
and  expen^ve,  Of  Spenser,  Mr.  Todd's  elabor/ite, edition  i^, 
pi:e-emi9ently  the  best.  His  diligence  and  research. cpuld.;Ao4;> 
h^»^  been  better  employed,  although  we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  1^ 
th^t  greater  interest  might  have  been  impart^  to  the  biography., > 
©f .  ooe  who  is  endeared  to  every  lover  of  poetry.  Shakspeare'n  ^ 
mioor  poems  have  been  unduly  neglected.  An  |u:ciM:ate  col^^ct  ^ 
(ion  of  them  from  the  earliest  editions,  is  certainly  much  wanted^  « 
Of  Marlow  we  hear  rather  too  much,  and  see  too  little, — in  cogi* 
moa  with  all  tJie  dramatic  writers  previous  to  Shakspeare;  hx^yj 
then  it  is  true  these  fall  to  be  considered  in  another  place.  3 1 

The:  Satirists , form  a. distinct  class— and  m^y  be  potipe4  ?• 
here  in  passing,  as  a  good  deal  is  yet  required  to  satisfy  us  in  re-.^ 
storing  their  too  much  neglected  productions.  We  have  indeec^,^ 
Liodge's  Fig  for  Momus,  iaa  form  which  leaves  nothing  farthej&<r 
to  be  desired— but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  meant  for.  { 
"  the  few,^'  it  \^  not  in  general  circulation,  and  ought  not  Uurcfore,.> 
to  be  passed  over.  Neither  is  tla^rt  any  late  edition  of  Bi:jliop  j 
Hairs  Satires,  however  esteemed  ihey  ever  have  been.  We  » 
therefore  think  these  contemporary  satirists  wonhy  of  Mr,  Sin-  j* 
gers"*  marked  attention,  and  shall  be  happy  to  find  his  SLiritis  in^  , 
creased  with  the  satirical  effusions  uf  Ltjdge,  Jiali,  liowlandsj  , 
Donne,  Marston,  and  others.  Another  distinct  class  of  poeti^-al  ^ 
'^ri^era  in  tfeis  age,  is  formed  of  Traiislatora,  fithc^  fmn^  \^  p¥?^ 
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•Hd- Latins  cff  iiom  ^bmikimg  hmgaigeB.'  If cft-^^^ 
mik  luufdly  any  estceptioBBy  r^ooiirse  itittst>be  had>to  the  cw^' 
itiljjMretaioofl,  which  fortuoately  are  not  a»ong-  the  impost  spedL' 
iBMftof  English  trjpagnqdiy.    Many  of  thism  we  posseiseci^i 
gmt  meiit,  bat  Fbaer  and  Twyne's  VbgU,  GoUiDgV  Ovidv- 
BMrt'i  Homoe,'  the  Tiagedies  of  8enm^  Arthur  Hufl'a,  'Md- 
•vattf  Ghmiatt'S  Homers  Sir  Joha  Harrington's  Atioste^  «nd  m^  • 
nilarpr^iduetion^,  aw  not  likely  soon^  to-  meeK  us  rented  in  m 
Mbsimal^ifeihmL    The  orceptiona  are  FairefaxVcmaly  poetieal 
nemom  of  TaMOy  die  eiegant  cepublicadon  of  whieh,  under  Mr. 
SuBtter^s  4atei  eame  under  our  nouee  several  mondis  agb-^^^-i^id 
we  hope  soon  to  add,  Marlow^s  Musaens^  the  first  book  o^'  lAiead/ 
and  his  other  translations,  along  with  the  Hesiod,  by  Cteipmani 
Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  and  the  Fletchers,  have  not,  in 
oHv  opinion,  received  that  share  of  genecsl  attention  whidi  their 
Ugb  poetie  ni^ts  might  seem  to  chum  for  them.     The  siae  of 
their  works  ia  perhaps  one  great  caiMe  of  such  neglect.    Otuip^ 
man  is  to  be  classed  either  as  a  tranahtor,  or  as  a  writer  of  playA 
Of  Jonson,  notwithstanding  his  exquisite  Masques,  and  minor 
pieces,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  otherwise  than  as  or 
dramatist    Donne  will  likely  never  regam  his  anient  popuhtfityit 
Neither,  we  think,  will  Sylvester^  Quarles,  or  Herbert.^    Wat** 
toQ^s  beautiful  poem,  Thealmaand  Clearchus,  which  be  pttblisb& 
ed  under  the  assumed  name  of  his  friend  Chalkluil,  has,  mdt 
much  propriety,  been  recently  added  bv  Mr.  Singer  to  b«  8c« 
r3es»*«4»  also  Lovelace's  Lucasta,  and  kis  Fosdiiimoua  Foems^ 
mi  GUiakerlev  Marmion^s  exquisite  legendarT-  peem,  CdpU  and 
Ps^ohe.    William  Browne^s  {lastoral  poems  are  by' no  mmm> 
unoonmon;  bat  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  coUeelion  of  hia  tttu: 
published  Terses,  printed  a  few  years  ago,  at  Sir-  Egeften 
Brydges^  press  of  Lee  priory.    Stanlev^s  poems  have  likewiarf 
beoi  well  edited-»-and  WaUer^s  are  to  be  met  with  every  wfaerei 
Many  of  WithersV  pieces  have  been  reprinted,  but  Jn  too'  sesEU: 
tared  a  manner  to  please  us,    Herrick  and  Habington,  Slurleyi 

^  Hating  endoitioiirad,  in  mr^ejisig  ih6  eariy  EngUah  poets,  fo  kvotd  »  uradi  tt* 
poMiMfl  swfliag  eok  tlniarticlt»  iriih  the  emniention  of  itkiie  only  inteiMtiaa  to  Ihs 
ant^uvyt  or  whose  writinai  are  insufficient  for  disttnetive  notice,  it  may  be  pmpw, 
to  refer  the  inquisitive  reader,  who  may  wish  to  see  the  muster  roll  of  all  the  Poets  of 
Bngiand,  who  flourished  before  the  dose  of  the  17th  century,  to  ftitson^s  Bibfi^ 
gn^laa  Poaiica.  In  tbtt  ▼olome  ha  wSl  find  their  nanui  HMthJOf  wgiatetedy 
md  tlieir  writingn  carefully  detailed,  with  a  precisioii  worthy  of  BitsQn*^  indnati^t 
We  sometime  ance  understood,  that  Mr.  Haslewood  was  projecting  a  new  and  en-, 
iuged  edition  of  diis  work.  If  86,  we  shall  rejoice,  as  with  his  stores  of  information,' 
jndao  •ccmraey  befitting  EiUnp  himsdf«  we  nfo  certain  of  its  being  gieatly  iiBpn««i|l 
W e^Uo  think,  its  importance  might  ba  extended*  and  its  dryntiM  (almoBt  aoi  iaiH 
paralile  to  a  book  of  mere  reference)  likely  to  be  removed,  were  die  substanoe  of  fiM 
crit^  observations  of  Wharton,  and  of  subsequent  writers,  on  the  merits  of  the  raV 
i,bntaliv!ay»ssbeetvimfotlit'iairinHleMgQ<«i<i] 
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Cil0ttbffdft]E»e^Hfik^  idtm  iBMtniDnl^'  indtperliMr  SMUkiBp^ 
CMlit^v  Braocief  ODavensnt,  and  parts  of  Jhnacdpb,  'SaHdj^tt/' 
SirdcJifi^jMmyv  ^vod  Cleveiand^  n^ht  be  deMnring  dfirnvvtef 
T<h^70eleelkr|i»£H>m  JHieiniek  aiid  Carenr^  pnW8h«i  wbme  finr' 
jQtoM  bacfcyjara  jiftj  lUMg  but  jadidotn*  Henij  If artf\si|4tti#a 
eimlmc9i;poeMoi,iwii^  nuub'oveikid^;  FMihimte'.wockftisn^ 
otuefivi^VMiflktiMaj)  )tfaenmiikifsiaf  John  Taylor  tkafmutn^msb^ 
ivcnMiMMiilaeoiiriontyi  butt^rotdiljaittaBnref  fMViforiMfaMU'i 
tiofttiof^lfliielff/v&ikaretcisbv^  admimUeKcoUectim^tirf^' 
*<iWitf^ijHacwteiiiP%''  «f<>Wifc«oH>iiri,^  andtheoditrlMHMm 
alidi;^*f!mUutttt'poeliyi'cf  tbe  pmod.^'  Corbet  i^o'baTe^i^r 
jUbi  .Gblcbiut  (.cBuder  in  j^veey  posaUe:  ihepe  ;»«iid  Ay^mtwty 

..  A  TetroqMctrf  Abe  flxmek  of  ourMtenyr^  bfaloiy,  nadiefiwr' 
micb  a  view  as  ve  Jiaye'new  taken  of  tbe  iltustrioile  wnttra  of « 
more  than  foiur/eeeluries,  easncA  fail  to  imprest  us  with  a'^MMt^ 
of  tbe  xapnicioiisiiessirf  poetneal  iiBBse*~and  exemplifies  die  iio^ 
stable  nature  of  popndar  opinion.  Yet,  it  is  undoubtM^^IMM 
aoliog  (to  think,  ^at  the  gnat  and  ^Mnastering'*  spirits,  >  hovreteiri 
theT^najf'he  doomed  to  a  teattporary.  obscurity^  areisure  ta  liM> 
fioiil/BUck neglect,  and  to  ovenxne  the  pre)udiees  which,  ftm^t 
txEiie^fiaeaktribnted'to  oTeosbadow  tbem.  The  taste  of  this  age^  it w 
atideat,  has  been-gradualW  leverting  to  the  long-^negleetad  modeUi^ 
wUchiare  foundm  our  elder  literature;  and  in  many  of  whidv^Jir 
ia^new  generally  admitted,  there  vrAl  be  found  a  power  of  thoughl^ 
a;vig<>uii  of  .eaqvcssion, :  ttmi  a  fideUty  to  vaturiil  pasflon,  uriiiritf: 
ontainly  bavedaflaenoed,  and*  given  an  inTigbtaluiff  /lone  tdr»lh8 
Jitasatureiof  our:ovnttimesi  •  The  first  impetue  tOittiiS'WrieiihjoCf 
anoHsntipoetry  unquestionably  originated  eritb  Bbhop 'Pevegrq 
Inslndjof.  presenting  his  adnufable  coUection  of  ^^  Reliqoes^eC^ 
Ei^sh  Poetry*^  to  the  world,  in  the  rude  and  imperf4icft«  sliataif 
intwhiohtbey  came  into  his  hands,  ho  in  agreaU  measuife  reesdU 
delledv^ndat  the  satae  time  illustrated  tbem,  with  all  thetaidi 
which  could  be  imparted  by  learning,  genius,  and  refinement  of 
taste.  Of  hia  perfiect  success,^  and  the  happy  results  attmding 
this  perfarmancey  thefee  can  be  no  contrariety  of  opinion;  ibr,i 
however  such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  now  be  deprecated^ 
and  the  worthy  Bishop  did  not  even  then  escape  frcmi  censurcH^ti 
vaeie  £Mt  aeeessary  at  that  time  that  the  public  taste  ^eold  bi|i 
allured  into  this  path;  and  they  were  gradualhr  tempted  onwards,^ 
by  finding  a  richness  and  variety  displayed,  of  which  they  had  re^ 
Biainedm  aetata  of  the  leoatcooiideteignomBee.  WartonfoUow« 
ed  Percy,  with  equal  learning  and  genius-— and  with  much  soutidtf 
nw^fijT  judjgmejat,  although  it  must  be  ponfc;^  his ^cintljji^gi^ 
OMMHcnally  ied  htt'iisftri^ 
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liccumcv.ta  reeearch^  and  s^pfdicd  tlie  iKant  of  geniiW'bv  qUi^ 
ties  no  less  requisite  for  attaining  .the  .objects  be  had  in  view. 
Nor  bas  tbe  interest  awakened  by  uich  men  been  suffE^red  to 
slumber  in  our  days,  but,  ou  the  oontiary,  faas  reonvMl  ^risiik 
excitement,  from  the  exertions^  x\mi  numeroas  and  able  suo^. 
cessors.  We  hajfe  poioled  out  briefly  the  obief  rettilts  of  tbeil?^ 
Iabours--purpo»ely  abstaining,  however,  m^mvwnt,  from  the 
opnsideration  of  the  «arly  dramatic  auUtorsj  We^iave  als^'sliewtf 
that  ^veral  of  the  early  poets,  and  these  of  so  dcnder  imnorts: 
axice,  still  require  editorial  assistanca  But  when,  we  thhife  of  »ther 
number  and  magnitude  of  those  productions  of  ^  tfae-oidenf*'  tim^«s^ 
wd.the  expense  and  d^culty  aOendii^the  procuring  even'  th^ 
i^ecent  impressions  of  them,  the  question  arises,  whether  hhQ'fcf^ 
sible  to  extend  their  reputation  farther,  and  to  find  out  some' 
easier  and  less  costly  manner,  by  which  peqile  in  general  might' 
obtmn  them  ?  Supposing  the  authctfs  worthy,  of  having'  tbeir 
-writings  known  better  than  from  mer^  extracts,  or  oocasionalr 
fl|>ecimens,  there  are  but  two  methods  l^y  which  this  can^  be'  aou 
Gc^plished^-T-eiUiker  a  general  understanding  that  dieir  irorky 
should  be  printed  in  a  unifbrmjHae,  and  in  a  cheaper  form  thinb? 
that  in  which  they  are  often  given,  or,  in  having  them  ama^^ecU 
together  in  something  like  a  odlected  body.  The  post-oetavoP 
sterns  to  be  the  size  generally  preferred  for  its  elegance^  efSaxoHsb 
^pusnessi  and  comparatively  n^oderate  expense.  Alt  the  ircia 
luipes  of  Bttson,  Percy,  Ellis,  Evans,  (in  his  curious  and  ioibe^* 
jesting  collection  of  early  ballads)  and  hiany  others,  are  in  Uiibf 
form*  ,We  dislike  the  large  and  uawieldy  quartos,  Kke  Dri^ 
Nott^s  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  or  the  Hdkonia^r^n  wluob  the  edit6iv 
generally  conceives  himself  bound  to  eke  out  the  tdume  widr 
notes  or  remarks,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  happen  to  be-^-osl 
else  in  leaving  large  margins  of  blank  paper,  which  do  not  evev' 
answer  the  purposes  of  ornament. 

Of  the  collected  works  of  the  British  po^s,  there  are  but  twot' 
inrhich  make  the  slightest  pretensions  to  moorporate  tbe  writings  ^ 
of  the  earlier  poets,?T-one  by  Dr.  Robert  Anderson  of  our  city^ 
to  whom,  as  Mr«  Southey  says,  the  poets  and  the  bterature  of ' 
this  Qountry  are  deeply  indebted,'*— and  the  other  more  i^cent^ ' 
enlarged,  and  at  the  same  time  more  assuming,  by  Mr.  Alexani 
der  Chalmers.  We  do  not  rank  with  tl»se  Dr.  Johnson's  cokt^ 
leptipu,  which  begins  where  such  acollacticm  ought  to  tenninaie^  * 
for  we  are  not  anxious  about  having  the  productions  of  the  last' 
century  Mthered  carefiiUy  together,-^as,  they  either  are  in  the  ' 
hands  oteyery  one,  and  in  every  bbrary  of  the  kingdom,  and' 
may  bp  had  at  a  moment's  notice,--or^  like  moat  c^*  the  minor  < 
po^|:s  pf  that  agie,  are  ui>  worthy  of  our  notice.  Nor  is  there  any ' 
P)eicpssity,  though  for  a  Cerent  reason^  to  have  such  a  colhoiioft"^ 
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swdled  rtut  with  the  poerria  df  Dfydeli,  Pope,  Collin^^  ^Id- 
smith,  Falcdnen  atid  Cowper.  Fbr  our  own  parts  we  relish 
Moftt  the  elder  poets,  in  coeval  impressions,  where  they  c^n  be 
bfeid^  and  ivhich  iJelight'  us  Mrhen  we  meet  themj  ai^  what  we  maf 
conceive  they  were,  even  in  their  old'  and  unsettled  state  of  or- 
thography, when  they  came  from  the  revising  hand  of  the  authofi 
whether  this  should  be  in  the  ancient  Gothic  letiei-s  cotnnion  to 
our  ancestors,  as  ii4  Chaucer,  Surrey,  SackviUe,  and  pa!rts  of 
Spenser,  or*  in  thefine  old  Dblios,  in  large  and  legible  characters, 
which  followed'  them.  We  ought  not  to  judge  of  ancient  poetrjjr 
precisely  by  the  same  rules  as  we  would  a  new  perfoi;tnalice— ^ 
and  therefore  to  strip  them  of  their  antique  and  characteristic 
dress,  is  to  take  away  half  of  the  associdtiotts  Which  endear  theiri 
to  us.  The  specimens,  such  as  those  made  by  Ellis  and  Camp-' 
bell,  only  serve  to  excite  the  appetite — ^and  after  what!'we  have 
jtisl  said,  and  when  we  Confess  our  dislike  to  the  double-columned' 
pages,  and  ismall  type,  in  which  most  of  these  Collections  are 
printed-i-Dur  opinion  will  be  allowed  to  be  more  impartial,  ^hen 
ire  state,  that  such  a  collection  of  the  elder  poets  of  England  is 
«fcyi»  vastly  desirable  ks  an  appendage  to  a  library.  The  collectiorf 
by  Dr.  Anderson  was  the  earliest  from  which  the  public  had  any 
Reason  to  surmise,  that  any  poets  meriting  their  attentidri  had 
flourished  previously  to  Milton.  Tins  has,,  to  use  the  durrent 
phrase,  lOtig  been  "  out  of  the  market  ;**  nor  is  it  likely  that  it 
will  ever  be  republished.  Yet,  we  could  wish  that  Dr.  Ander- 
son were  prevailed  on  to  give  us  a  separate  work',  founded  on 
thd  biographical  sketches  and  critical  remarks  contained  in  these 
volumes.  A  general  biography  of  the  English  poets  is  very 
much  wanted,  as  so  few  of  the  number  are  noticed  by  Johnsoni' 
That  Mr,  Chalmers*  collection  did  not  supply  all  that  was  fit 
ive  should  have  of  their  writiTiQ;s,  bas  been  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  think  he  has  performed  the 
task'  which  he  undertook,  in  a  slovenly,  negligent,  and  uhsatis-' 
fying  manner.  Such  a  work  as  we  Contemplate— one  that  should! 
include  all  the  chief  poets  who  flourished  previously  to  Milton, 
might,  we  think,  easily  be  compressed  into  less  than  ten  volumes,^ 
were  they  printed  in  the  neat  and  economical  fonn'  of  which  an 
excellent  example  has  recently  been  given  by  Dr.  Aiken,  in  his 
British' Poets.  We  allude  to  the  single  volume,  in  which  the 
entire  works  of  many  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  modern  poets 
are  collected  together — a  volume  so  desirable  to  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  incommode  themselves  with  unnecessary  bulk.  We 
haire  no  doubt  such  a  collection  would  amply  repay  any  enter- 
pmtpg  publisher.  The  editor,  however,  would  need  to  be  in- 
duead  toithe  task  by  higher  motives  than  meitenary  cbnsld'-  ; 
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:AMWi\li^    Miraniohj  a  Tragt^.    By  Baik&t  CoKKWAhh. 

LoncL   1821. 

I  HB  3«rretcbed  statte^of  the  drania  in  this  cmmtry  hm  be^n  tmi** 
^iy^t:^^y  felt  and  Aefiarmi^  While  in  all  Uie  iMher  ^epartfii^nt^ 
^^lit^ature  the  p^onnance  of  the  present  age^has^en  isudias 
ipQ  ^cihallenge  no  dishonoucable  comparison  wi^  any  of  those 
^,,irhiicb  haye  pr^cf^ed  At,  inthia*  one^yf  the  h^he^t  aM -tAost 
ijj^Kieresting,  we  have  <beexi  doomed  to  mtmsA  li«tUi  etee"  ^an 
.fjl^bipken  sterility.  If  we  boast^  and  jui^ly  toa,  <^  the  great 
^fic)i^evements  c^  the  national  genias  in  this  department  of  art, 
,^dMring  a  period  which  now  belongs  to  antiquity,  oui^  pride 
i^}^  amply  repaid  by  the  utter  feebleness  and  flatness  which  have 

^^Ifx^eded.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries 
^)iia8  not  been  replaced  by  declining  talent,  but  by  utter  bopielesi 
(tjimbecility ;  the  age  of  giants,  as  thfU;  of  Elizabeth  has  not  tm* 
vf^Uy  been  called,  has,  in  the  drama  at  least,  been  follow^,  n6t 

,|)y  a  raqe  of  ordinary  juortals^  but  by  successive  generatidHs''6f 
^.i^warfs.  The  field,  instead  of  being  occupied  as  of  old  by  the 
^{^ightji^t  intellects  of  the  country,  Ims,  in  general,  been' abaft* 
fi49Pfsd  to  obscure  Jmpotent  acribblers-^nf^nd,  in  their  hmidsf,*  ihe 
.f^  haa  of, course  reached  its  lowest  poim  of  degradation; '  Wfa^n 
,f]|^b^  ^^ndsy  impatient  of  the  scandal  thu»  brought  ^spon^^e 
ji^donal  literature)  have  ventured  fwth  from  their  acdUr^tti^A^ 
.jWalksi  and  attempted  to  revive  the  honours  of  €he  dmnf a^  their  W^ 
«.^nary  poweiy  seem  to  have^  deserted  them,  and  signal  misi»r« 
>'^%6  has <x>mmonly  been  the  result  Even  when  they  haveciKr-» 
^ried  with  then^  to  their  new  enterprise  their  wonted  powers  of 
^,t))ought  and  writing,— where  they  have  been  splendid,'*  eto» 
^/quept,  pr  poetical,  atill  same  incurable  defect  has  stuck  Votbar 

'.woduc^o^s ;    and  the  utmost  they  have  been  able  to  do  has 

.  b^en  to  produpe  an  impresnva  poem,  well  «diq)ted  perhaps  io 
«^the  meditation  of  the  closet,  but  useless  for  the  appn^riate 

.|)urpose  of  dramatic  exhibi^n.  The  consequenee  is,  that 
,;this  department  of  literature  has,  for  practical  purposes  at 
,.. leasts  been  reined  for  a  long  tin%  into  the  hands  of  ODn> 

,£^s^ed  diivelldr^t  whose  orude  productions  are  endured  only 
as  they  afford  an  opening  for  the  pedantries  of  £fivouritc  aetorst 

,  foene-paviter^  and  fiflh-rate  musicuuuk    The  stage  is  no  longer 

^jjgpvern^  by  intellect,  a^tated  bv  passion)  or  exalted  by  ittiagi« 

,  j^atipnt^exp^  w^entbe  reviyalmthe  works  of  ^  lold  mas* 

ters  is  permitted  during^  some  interval  of  the  devouring  rage  for 
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novelty :  At  odier  times  all  that  is  intellectual  in  dfatnatio  com* 
position  is  ingeniously  supplanted  by  whatever  is  coarse  and  mHi* 
terial  in  scenic  exhibitions,  by  noise,'  glare,  and  all  manner  of  ab- 
surdity— by  the  most  stufiid  wad  atrodoua  csqpedients  femttfaet; 
ing  the  vulgar  gaze. 

There  is  one  living  writer  indeed  of  great  name,  and  who 
(^wes  this  nameaimost  wholly  to  the  Udent  «fisplay^'  in  ber^  dra* 
^patac  compositMNis.     Miss  BaiUie  has  written  many  |days,  ohdiik 
.^veral  resped^  with  g^t  and  unquestioned  suodess*    She  hat 
been  an  attenfttve  and  judicious  student  of  the  great  raasteni  ^ 
English  dramatic  art,  and  has  probably  caught  a  larger  portion 
;0f  their  genius  than  has  ever  be^  vouchsafed  to  any  omer  of  their 
successors.    Still  we  think  her  plays,  with  all  their  metits,  liiak^ 
the  reader  feel  that  her  excdlafice  has  been  the  fruit  of  study  hu 
.,ther  than  of  inspiration,  and  that  die  is  ratiK?r  upon  the  whcte 
^%\ie  vety  accomplished  imitator  tjian  the  inqnred  rivvil^htsr  , 
V  great  predecessors.     She  has  indeed  much  feeling  bjdA  fSttlcyi 
^mi^  of  course^  mUch  fine  poetry;  but  there  is  a  wantof'^the 
f(»roe,  imd  freedom,  cmd  variety,  which  distingidsh  thc^'dd 
f4ramatifitB ;  a  want  of  that  intrejndity  of  thought  which  fev^tmt 
,  their  most  striking  <^aracteristie,  and  whieh  perhaps  is '  itu 
..f^^mpalible  with  the  native  reserve  that  belongs  tom&Ttmti^ 
,.j!|p[)ina«     The  drama  indeed,  at  least  th<^  old  English  drama,  Which 
^^ioneig  a  poetical  impassioned  representiition  of  the  worid«B*'it 
r,t^  i9ust  deal  with  many  terrible  feelings  from  whieh  Ihe  setAs. 
.,^^  mnA  of  woman  naturally  shrinks  in  ili8may,--*Md'aWroii6^ 
l^fijtrepidly  to  the  regio^:  of  pasnoos  frcm  the  faitfiM  ^Xihibitteii 
p[  iwhich  her  modesty  reoqils.    Ta  be  true  it  «»ust  be  eften  't§r- 
i|ible,  and  softietimes  rerolting-^aDd  the  haftd  that  scii!i^«s^t^ 
jdeal  with  such  horrtMrs  becomes  palsied  by  the  very  abstin^me 
.  ^hieh  modesty  prescribes;  while  the  range  of  powerful  impress 
.tnon  is  seriously  narrowed  by  tJiis  over  refinement,  and  the  en^^i^ 
iSJ  which  belongs  to  truth  and  fearless  fiddity  i^ne,  irt^raUy 
.^impaired.     If  a  female  writer  is  ev^  tosuceeed  in  dramatic  eoa^^. 
.  position,  it  must  be  in  some  species  of  it  aj^oaching  to  th^  mo^ 
pd  of  the  Frendi  tragedy,  where  ail  it  pure  and  lofly,  and  truth 
..t&  sacrificed  to  decorum  and  ie8erre,-*-or,  kk  the  lat  more  dil&. 
,Cidi  task  of  rivaWsig  the  ima^nattve  <;reations  ^upoti  whidi  die 
g^ius  of  Shakspeane  has  impressed  a  dramalac  ferm,  but  frttm 
;  which  the  horrors  and  i^axne  thi^  ItU  the  actuid  KrOrid  of  €»ir  faii^ 
^^manlife  arein  agreatmeasui^excltided.  '^ 

,  It  hail  been  ieft  acoovdmgly)  tfaait^ttho^  Miss  fiMlfo1]«8» 
.  ,li^  mitch  (^1  and  industi^,  app(roai:bed  this  moddof  th«  dddia* 
,  ^  she  has  net  been  pmrntted  fthog«th«r  td^^iateitil  spki^^--^^ 
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.that,  ifihe  nfttivfe  dramatic  genius  df  our  country  tnustr  be iiie^ived 
.at all,  the  achievement  yet  remains  to  be  performed.  Lord  By- 
Xon  has  been  anxiously  invited  by  his  critics  and  admirers  to  un- 
.dertake  this  great  enterprise ;  a^nd  really,  when  we  reflect  upon 
what  this  distinguished  person  has  already  done,  both  in  serious^ 
and  humourous  writing,  We  koo>  of  no  ma£k  alive  who  bids  so 
fur  for  tiuccess.  In  vigour  of  thought,  and  condensed  power  oC 
writing — ^in  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  which  pervade  his  deli- 
neations of  passion— in  force,  if  not  equally  perhaps  in  .compre* 
bensiyeness  of  genii>s,  be  is,  we.  think,  whdly  without  a  rival  in 
our  times.  Even  the  dark  and  stern  cast  of  bis  soul,  and  the  un* 
faltering  intrepidity  with  which  he  advances  to  the  most  terrible, 
developments,  seem  eminently  f^opitious  in  some  respects  to  such 
ap.  enterprise.  So  far  as  there  is  truth  in  the  Aristotdiatf  defini- 
tion of  the  end  of  tragedy--^to  purge  the  soul  by  terror  and  pitj. 
*-*-Lord  Byron  6^ms  to  have  been  gifted  for  the  express  accom-; 

C^'  hroent  of  this  end-— for  we  recollect  of  few  writers  who  havQ 
the  elements  of  terror  more  at  their  command,  or  who  hare 
at,  other  times  shewn  a  more  decided  mastery  over  the  softer  feel- 
ings of  the  heart.  It  is  true  that  Byron  has  not  often  condescend- 
ed to  the  last  mentioned  employment  of  his  talents— for  bis  aim 
l^itherto  has  visibly  been  to  astonish,  to  overpower,  and  not  un-> 
frequently  to  revolt ;  yet,  when  he  deigns  to  move  the  heart,  hia 
po^^r  is  felt  to  be  resistless.  But,  to  be  a  great  dramatiftt,  bi» 
zooral  theories  must^  we  think,  undergo  a  considerable  change^ 
to  be  a  various  one  is,  we  fear,  beyodd  the  circumscribed  versati- 
lity of  his  talents  ;  and,  above  all,  we  suspect  that  bis  practice  of 
identifying  his  own  cloudy  and  passionate  existence  with  the 
wjhole  body  of  his  writings,'  whether  that  practice  be  the  result 
of  an  impelling  instinct,  or  of  a  vain  wilful  habit,  must  narrow, 
deplorably  the  scope  of  his  dramatic  exertions,  should  he  ever 
be  induced  heartily  to  make  them,  if  indeed  it  do  not  prove  alto- 

Stber  fatal  to  his  success  in  this  department,  in  which  the  au- 
or's  forgetfulness  of  self  is  pre-eminently  and  rigorously  de- 
naatided. 

We  have  no  leisure  at  [Hresent  t^  speak  of  the  noisy  produc- 
tions of  Maturin,  or  tlie  imperfect  but  promising  effi>rts  of 
Millman^  one  of  the  most  classical,  powerful,  and  energetic  wri. 
t^s  of  the  present  day.  It  seems  clear,  at  any  rate,  that 
thGBe-  are  not  the  men  destined  to  revive  the  old  drama  of 
England:  . Mr.  Millman  wanting  flexibility  and  fertility,  what- 
ever may  be  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  muse^  for  this  great 
iidvaxture;  and  Mr.  Maturin  having,  in  his  B^-tram,  the 
mo^t  considerable  of  his  performances^  only  drainatized  bombas^ 
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tically,  and  yet  rhost  imperfectly,  the  frenzied  desperation  upon 
which  it  is  iLord  Byron^s  pleasure  to  expend  the  energy  of  his 
truly  poetic  spirit.  Mr.  Milman  may  advance,  passibiis  lidud 
equisi  indeed,  but  with  much  hope  and  promise,  in  the  glorious 
track  which  has  hitherto  been  trodden  by  Milton  alone ;-  and  in 
assigning  him  this  course,  we  iniply  an  higher  compliment  than 
\^  choose  directly  to  express  to  the  character  of  his  genius.  And 
AS  to  Mir.  Maturin,  we  would  advise  him  to  recollect  that  bora- 
bast  is  not  necessarily  or  nearly  allied  to  genuine  passion,  and 
th^t  something  more  than  nonsense  is  required  to  the  sublime. 

We  knoTir  not,  indeed,  whether  the  demand  Which  has  beeii 
made  for  the  revival  of  the  old  drama,  should  not  nndergo 
much  qualification  ;  and  have  a  considerable  leaning  towards 
I>i*.  Johnson's  opinion,  that  if  the  plays,  even  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, were,  without  modification,  submitted  to  a  modern  au-- 
dience,  they  might  fail  of  effect.  Tiiis,  at  least,  we  know,  that 
in  every  age  which  has  succeeded  their  own,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  accommodate,  by  certaih  alterations,  even  their 
master-pieces,  to  the  taste  of  a  new  and  unsympathizing  audi- 
ence. J)ryden,  whose  dramatic  career  was,  generally  speaking, 
one  of,  unmixed  absurdity  and  extravagance,  and  whose  fine 
genius  was  wasfed  in  this  ill-chosen  pursuit,  also  condescended 
sometimes  to  the  humble  toil  of  adapting  the  sterling  wit  of  an- 
tiquity to  the  depravity  of  his  own  age.  The  same  system  dF^ 
impertinent  adaptation  has  been  continued,  on  a  greater  or  less 
scale,  ever  since,  although  the  task  of  manufacturing  the  raw 
material  into  the  tinsel  and  frippery  of  the  period,  has  in 
general  fallen  into  meaner  hands,  and  become  a  sort  of  per- 
quisite of  the  literary  players,  when  it  so  happens  that  a  man  of 
this  vocation  can  be  found,  who  is  crossed  in  his  proper  sphere 
by  the  misfortune  of  literary  pretensions.  But  the  unques- 
tionable feeling,  at  any  rate,  is,  that  the  old  dramatists,  Shak'- 
speare  himself  not  excepted,  in  all  their  richness  and  rudeness, 
are  not  quite  adapted  to  an  age  of  refinement;  that  they 
were,  one  and  all  of  them,  deficient,  at  least,  in  that  tact  of  ge- 
nuine scenic  effect,  iSpon  which  the  masters  of  modem  amuse- 
ment plume  themselves ;  and  that  they  are  not  fit  to  appear  be- 
fore a  sensitive,  fastidious,  and  polished  audience,  without  under- 
going considerable  purification.  The  actual  sense  of  the  pub- 
lie,  thus  indicated  by  the  practice  of  those  who  cater  to  its 
amusement,  probably  suggested,  and  certainly  Jias  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  Johnson,  that,  with  all  the  applause  so  Justly 
bestowed  upon  the  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  there  is  not 
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one  of  its  performances  which  could  be  safely  brought  before  a 
modern  public,  precisely  in  the  state  in  which  it  issued  from  the 
hands  of  its  author. 

That  the  writers  to  whom  we  allude^  however,  had  all  of  them 
great  and  surpassing  powers,  with  many  obtrusive  faults,  seems 
to  be  universally  admitted ;  and  every  man  pretending  to  taste, 
is  now  as  forward  to  profess  himself  a  worshipper  of  their  de- 
parted genius,  as  he  would,  Atiy  or  eighty  years  ago,  have  been 
ready,  perhaps,  to  profess  his  suspicion,  or  scorn,  of  the  whole 
genius  of  that  semibarbarous  age.  But,  although  the  general 
merits  of  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare, — ^for  as  to  this  au- 
thor himself,  one  cannot  imagine  a  period  in  which  his  merits 
could  have  been  overlooked,— are  now  generally  admitted,  it  is 
not  quite  so  easy  to  determine  in  what  this  merit  consists.' 
Every  one  who  has  studied  them,  feels  indeed  that  there  i» 
somethinsr  peculiar  and  excellent  in  their  dramatic  talent,  some- 
thing which  advantageously  distinguishes  them  from  their  im- 
posing, vapid,  and  unpoeticai  rivals  of  the  classical  school ;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  any  satisfactory  attempt  has  been  made  to 
define  this  peculiarity,  or  to  measure  its  intellectual  and  literary 
value.  We  cannot  help  feeling,  that  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished eflForts,  recently  made  with  this  view,  have  very  imper- 
fectly accounted  for  the  transports  of  admiration,  which  they 
were  intended  to  vindicate. 

The  first  peculiarity  of  the  old  dramatists,  which  an  emi- 
nent critic  has  descanted  upon,  is  their  predilection  for  rural 
images,  and  their  power  of  unfolding  simple  natural  emotidn, 
a  task  to  which  the  town-bred,  and  courtier  poets  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nation,  have  ever  been  found  inadequate.  Now,  this 
is  very  well,  perhaps,  to*  explain,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  ab- 
stract superiority  of  their  poetic  compositions,  but  has  little  to  do 
with  their  mere  dramatic  excellence.  If  that  proposition  be, 
that  they  are  more  natural,  more  fertile,  and  better  poets  up- 
on the  whole,  than  their  rivals,  that  proposition  may  be  con- 
ceded, although  with  considerable  limitations;  for  the  high- 
est poetry  is  not  necessarily  conversant,  either  with  riiral 
images,  or  simple  emotions ;  the  loftiest  models  in  this  art,  hav- 
ing no  decided  rural  impress  upon  them,  and  having  for  ages 
been  celebrated  for  Jthe  grandeur  and  variety,  rather  than  the 
simplicity  of  the  emotions  which  they  excite  or  pourtray.  The 
busmess  of  the  great  poet  is  with  man  in  all  his  vicissitudes  of 
suflTering  or  enjoyment,  in  all  the  aspects  under  which  nature 
may  present,  or  society  fashion  him ;  without  regard  to  the 
petty  distinction  of  rusticity,  or  urbanity,  which  is  calculated 
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only  to  minister  to  the  foUy  of  rival  affectations*  And  it  is  want 
of  power  only,  not  of  a  liberal  and  fitting  scope  for  its  exercise, 
that  prevents  the  writer  from  treating  with  interest  any  portion 
of  the  great  subject  oi^  humanity,  whether  he  pursues  it  in  the 
poisoned  atmosphere,  and  giddy  excitement  of  the  city,  or  in  the 
unambitious  listless  solitude  of  the  country ;  whether  he  bound 
himself  to  th^  narrow  span  of  our  present  life,  and  record  itii 
ceaseless  agitations,  or,  winging  his  way  to  an  higher  sphere, 
unfold  fronj  thence  the  mysterious  chain,  that  binds  us  to  an- 
other system,  and  awaken  the  latent  but  imperishable  feelings 
that  unite  this  passing  scene  to  the  darkness  of  futurity. 

The  natural,  easy,  unconstrained  manner  in  which  the  old  dra* 
xnatists,  generally  speaking,  conduct  their  dialogue ;  the  absence 
of  all  visible  premeditation^  and  all  rhetorical  pomp,  have  been 
generally  mentioned  among  their  characteristic  excellences.  Their 
delineations  of  nature  and  of  passion  are  thus  rendered  far  more 
probable  and  affecting  than  they  can  ever  become  under  a  more 
constrained  and  systematic  management ;  and  truth,  and  reality 
shine*  out  in  the  apparent  artlessness  of  execution. 

But,  in  fact,  this  quality,  which  has  been  so  generally  and  just- 
ly  ascribed  to  the  better  specimens  of  the  old  drama,  has  never 
appeared  to  us  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  authors  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  a  greater  reach  and.  superior  power  of  intellect  can 
be  considered  such  a  peculiarity,  it  is  comparatively  a  simple 
task  to  reason  and  declaim  ;  ana  crowds  may  be  found  well  qua- 
lified for  such  an  exercise  in  all  the  educated  classes  of  society. 
But,  ,to  seize  a  great  thought,  and  to  give  it  condensed  and 
happy  utterance  ;  to  paint  without  reasoning  about,  or  describ- 
ing the  passions,  is  the  gift  of  a  few  privileged  minds,  and 
attests  the  presence  of  inspiration.  The  hand  of  a  master  is  dis- 
covered not  in  the  pompous  toil  that  wastes  by  expanding  a 
thought,  and  strives  to  hide  its  puerile  amplifications  under  the 
encumbering  splendour  of  diction,  but  in  that  force  and  fertility 
of  composition  which  glides  rapidly,  and  it  may  be,  irregularly, 
over  a  series  of  great  conceptions,  without  leaving  an  interval  to 
be  filled  up  with  the  mere  rubbish  of  verbosity.— The  great  evil  of 
much  of  our  modern  literature,  is  the  superabundance  of  mere 
common-place  with  which  it  is  infested,  an  evil  of  which  it  is  im- 
.  possible  that  the  author,  more  than  the  reader,  can  be  altogether 
insensible ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  mental  weakness  gives 
rise  to  the  most  desperate  eflForts  for  concealing  it  by  the  mere 
pomp  of  f)hraseology.  Hence  the  common  and  most  just  com- 
plaint against  even  the  better  parts  of  our  literature,  that  they 
are  dreadfully  tedious  and  wordy,  a  complaint  of  which  every 
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one  knows  the  grounds  much  better  than  he  can  practise  the 
remedy.  It  is  sluggbhness  and  poTerty  of  concepftion,  in  trath, 
that  have  brought  with  them  this  reproach  ;  and  the  only  reme« 
dy  is  a  more  copious  infusion  of  the  inventive  spirit,  and  & 
habit  of  deeper  and  stronger  thinking.  In  every  train  of  think- 
ing, and  every  species  of  composition,  whether  the  object  be 
to  inform  the  intellect  or  move  the  feelings,  there  may  oc- 
cur, besides  the  leading  ideas  and  the  miister-touches,  many 
which  are  but  of  relative  and  very  subordinate  importance, 
and  which  may  be  permitted  to  find  a  place  in  thd  work,  with- 
out  absurdity  indeed,  but  not  without  greatly  impairing  its 
vigour^  animation,  and  power  ^  and  while  these  mihor,  flatten- 
ing, and  unimpressive  associations  are  instinctively  shutmed  by 
an  intellect  of  the  highest  power,  they  are  eagerly  seized,  des^ 
canted  upon,  and  wire-drawn  by  your  frigid,  regular,  and 
pithless  ueclaimers. — Regularity,  in  a  certain  sense,  indeed, 
IS  characteristic  of  the  highest  genius— but  it  is  the  regularity  of 
great  purpose,  and  the  skill  with  which  means  apparently  the 
most  various  are  rendered  subservient  to  it— not  the  tame  mono- 
tonous regularity  prescribed  by  the  common  rules  of  art.  The 
wild,  bounding,  animated  writers,  who,  in  the  elasticity  of  great 
genius,  are  so  unlike  the  creeping  and  prosing  of  ordinary  minds, 
cannot  but  appear  to  the  latter  to  be  at  once  extravagant  and 
savage— although,  if  the  whole  of  their  great  purposes  be  deeply 
scanned,  they  will  often  be  found  to  obey  a  system  as  scrupu- 
lously as  their  scoffers  could  have  done.  Severe  and  exces- 
sive regularity  in  the  mere  fomls  of  art  is  in  general  but  a  cloak 
fur  essential  deficiency— and  where  the  prafctice  of  order  is 
most  zealously  enforced,  and  most  intensely  lauded,  a  natural 
suspicion  arises,  that  there  is  some  lurking  conscious  defect,  for 
which  all  this  method  is  intended  to  apologize. — ^To  us  it  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  abrupt,  irregular,  and  most  naturd  manner 
in  which  the  old  dramatists  generally  conducted  their  dialogue, 
and  managed  their  whole  subject,  was  not  so  much  a  distmc- 
tive  peculiarity  by  itself,  as  one  of  the  effects  of  that  greater 
richness  and  power  with  which  they  were  endowed— and  that  the 
regularity  enforced  by  another  system  is  just  in  other  words  pro- 
lixity and  tameness, — and  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  feeble 
diffuseness,  which  contrasts  so  much  of  the  prose  literature  of 
our  own  times  with  the  majestic  and*  concentrated  wisdom  of 
such  an  author  as  Lord  Bacon. 

It  is  not  the  dl3erence,  then,  of  mere  stiff  regularity  from 
artless  and  disorderly  composition,  that  distinguishes  the  class 
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of  writers  of  whom  we  are  speaking— ^and  others,  their  contem- 
poraries, botkia  prose  and  verse*— from  their  humbler  succes- 
sors. This  apparent  irregularity  was  but  one  of  the  indica- 
tions of  a  greater  genius— of  more  powerful  thinking,  and  more 
inventive  imagination.  And  it  is  in  wearisome  stupifying  tame, 
ness  that  our  modern  literature*— with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions 
—is  felt  chiefly  to  sin— and  in  the  verbiage  which  belongs  to  this 
irremediable  tameness  of  conception.  Productive  to  redundancy 
as  the  press  has  been  for  the  last  30  years— ^nd  big  with  claims 
to  discovery  and  invention,— *any  one  who  makes  the  experiment 
will  be  amazed  how  sterile  most  of  its  efforts  have  been — ^how 
very  little  worthy  of  regard,  after  the  small  exciting  interest 
which  gave  them  currency  has  passed  away,  and  jiow  very  little 
indeed  receiving  that  regard,  A  new  or  bright  thought,  wortliy 
of  being  remembered,  may  not  be  found,  after  very  diligent 
hujQting,  through  many  bulk^  volumes^-and  while  all  the  forms 
of  the  most  regular  composition  are  in  every  department  studi- 
ously observed,  they  are  found  upon  reflection  only  to  embrace 
small  and  puerile  thought,  or  to  invest  large  masses  of  utter  in- 
anity. The  consequence  is,  that  as  the  rage  of  novelty  alone  gives 
fituch  things  their  temporary  popularity — ^when  this  subsides,  we 
wonder  at  the  tasteless  eagerness  with  which  we  grasped  the 
phantoms,  and  repent  of  the  old  only  to  begin  a  new  series  of 
mistakes. 

There  probably  are  no  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  average 
iatellectual  power  of  one  age  is  inferior  to  that  of  anothor,  ex 
cept  in  so  far  as  the  periods  ai'e  distinguished  by  different  states 
of  education ;  the  training  may  be  more  or  less  propitious  to  the 
development  of  genius,  but  the  general  amount  of  that  inde- 
scribable power,  whether  latent  or  brought  into  exercise,  is  per- 
|iaps  much  the  same  at  all  periods.  It  is  no  less  absurd  to'  as- 
cribe every  thing  to  education  in  the  individual,  than  to  impute 
national  excellence  to  any  other  cause.  There  have  at  all  times 
indeed  been  men  who  take  a  pleasure  in  believing  that  their  own 
flge  is  one  in  which  the  species  has  dwindled  to  a  pigmy  state, 
incapable  either  of  realizing  or  even  of  appreciating  the  great 
acluevements  of  other  times.  This  is  the  superstition  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  it  chiefly  overcomes  those  who  are  ill  at  ease  in  their  actual 
^tate  of  difficulty  and  struggle.  This  sort  of  mock  veneration  is 
on  approved  expedient  with  the  feeble  and  querulous  to  lessen 
the  merit  of  their  more  fortunate  living  rivals,  and  to  enhance 
their  own,  by  affecting  a  secret  and  peculiar  worship  of  higher 
H^odels  of  excellence  than  the  grovelling  majority  around  them 
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dare  even  to  look  up  to.  These  privileged  persons  have  their  in- 
tellectual life  wholly  out  of  the  age  upon  which  they  have  been 
east— -thev  look  to  antiquity  for  their  examples,  and  to  posteri- 
ty alone  for  their  reward. — But  although  genius  may  in  all  ages 
be  pretty  equally  distributed,  upon  the  whole,  among  the  same 
people,  It  may  not  be  equally  exercised  or  put  lorth — and  m£to- 
ners,  education,  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  the  maxims  and 
fashions  that  prevail,  may  and  must  indeed  have  a  great  influence 
in  repressing  or  fully  developing  it.  Nor  is  it  the  period  of  the 
greatest  acquired  knowledge  that  is  most  favourable  for  its  best 
and  freshest  displays — ^for  great  acquisitions  of  prosaic  intelli- 
gence have  a  manifest  tendency  to  weaken  the  most  gifted  minds, 
-—besides  another  evil  consequence  which  they  can  hardly  fail 
to  bring  along  with  them,  in  the  methodical  habits  which  they 
generate  and  enforce  for  the  purposes  of  communication*  Every 
educated  man,  in  the  actual  state  of  European  society,  must  con^ 
fiume  much  of  his  time  in  acquiring  knowledge,  which,  although 
signally  and  variously  useful,  has  little  to  do  with  ihe  higher  ex- 
ertions  of  genius-*and  this  laborious  trmning,  ^vhich  becomes  in- 
dispensable to  keep  him  upon  a  level  with  the  intelligence  around 
•  him,  has  an  obvious  tenaencv  to  dissipate  all  that  may  be  pe- 
culiar, vigorous,  and  original  m  the  character  of  his  own  intellect 
Much  of  the  acquired  knowledge  of  our  times,  of  which  we  boast 
so  much,  has  a  direct  degrading  reference  to  the  prosaic  business 
of  common  life-«much  to  the  barren  abstractions  of  niathemati- 
cal  and  metaphysical  learning — barren  we  mean  in  a  poetical 
sense, — and  very  little  of  it  can  be  considered  as  subservient  to 
fancy  and  invention.  The  very  methodical  inductive  cultivation 
-  of  the  science  of  mind  itself,  now  so  much  contended  for,  is 
signally  hostile  to  all  poetical  applications  of  any  of  the  materials 
of  that  department  of  science;  the  dreams  even  of  an  imaginative 
^phist  have  advantages,  in  a  poetical  view,  over  all  the  waking 
certainties  of  the  strictest  disciples  of  the  Baconian  school :  and, 
after  all,  it  is  often  within  the  power  of  some  great  inventive  spirit, 
by  one  sudden  flash  of  inspired  thought,  to  cast  a  brighter  light 
upon  our  intellectual  nature,  than  has  ever  been  shed  by  the  torch 
of  professed  science. — No  one  pretends  that  knowledge,  in  the  no- 
blest and  most  graceful  sense  of^the  term,  is  not  indispensable  to  tne 
exercise  of  poetical  genius-^but  there  is  much  knowledge,  and  that 
too  very  justly  prized,  in  other  departments,  which  can  be 
of  no  service  to  the  higher  class  of  poets,  and  of  which  the 
necessary  acquisition  is  to  them  an  obstacle«-and  the  possession 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  an  incumbrance.     The  knowledge  re* 
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quired  is  that  of  «  seemly  arts  and  sciences"  alone,  not  the  know- 

*  ledge  of  pure  abstractions  or  of  the  vulgar  bijsiness  of  life !  and 
'  for  every  great  purpose  of  imaginative  composition,  the  fond  and 
'  diligent  study  even  of  the  most  extravagant  romance  is  worth 
f  more  than  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  treatises  and 
'  dissertations  extant. — But  as  society  becomes  improved,  not 

*  only  is  the  mass  of  acquired  knowledge  prodigiously  inereas- 
'  ed,  and  with  that  the  indispensable   task    of  acquisition,  but 

the  general  stock  belonging  to  the  whole  community  being  al- 
ready so  large  and  various,  a  habit  of  implicit  dependence  upon 
it  is  graduaUy  produced,  and  while  we  strive  to  learn  more,  we 
become  less  ambitious  to  invent  and  produce.     The  native  elas-    . 
ticity  of   the   mind  is  thus  borne  down  by  the  force  of  cus- 
tom, and  the  reign  of  common-place  begins-^a  reign  which  is 
perpetuated   by  the   unhappy   ambition  of  shining  in  author^ 
ship  without  legitimate  skill,  or  due  preparation  for  the  attempt. 
Whenever  this  practice  becomes  general,  it  is  a  sure  indication 
that  literature  is  verging  to  degradation,  and  thdt  thedennniid  of 
the  public  mind  for  liberal  excitement  admits  of  far  too  cheap  a 
gratification.     When  authorship  becomes  a  common  profession, 
learning  has  lost  its  highest  honours.     To  collect  facts,  to  narrate 
them  faithfully,  to  explain  the  principles  of  an  ordinary  art,  or 
even  to  compile  all  that  is  known  of  an  interesting  scienoe,  may 
be  done  perhaps  as  a  task,  or  a  regular  vocation,  by  any  one— - 
but  to  discover,  to  invent,  to  create,  is  a  work  to  which  the  con- 
scious impulse  and  the  present  inspiration  of  genius  is  required. 
They  are  not  in  general  hackneyed  authors  who  achieve  such 
things — men  who  hastily  grasp  the  fleeting  honours  or  the  sor- 
did rewards  of  learning,  without  much  care  whether  they  possess 
the  conscious  m^rit  that  deserves  them :  and  it  seems  unques- 
'  tionable,  upon  theVhole,  that  in  proportion  as  this  cla3B  increas- 
es in  number  and  in  influence,  a  nation  will  cease  to  appre- 
ciate, and  consequently  to  merit  works  of  an  higher  order.  Instead 
of  the  productions  of  men  of  real  creative  minds,  working  only 
while  the  inspiration  of  high  thought  and  feeling  is  full  up- 
on them,  and  without  regard  to  aiiy  thing  but  the  delight 
experienced  in  their  intellectual  exertions,  we  must  expect  in 
the    general    to  find  only   laborious    efforts    to   appropriate, 
under  some  new  and  seductive  guise,  the  existing  stores  of 
thought  and  fancy,  and  to  clothe  with  gaudy  and  brilliant  con- 
ceits the  real  common-place  which  is  the  essence  of  their  think- 
ing^-or  if  they  shoula  chance  to  be  a  little  more  intemperate 
and  daring,  to  substitute  the  perverted  and  perishable  ingcrmiity 
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pf  mere  paradox  for  the  wit  and  wiidom  which  are  the  exchisira 
possession  of  genius. 

The  masters  of  the  old  English  dran^a,  of  whom  the  author 
before  us  is  the  professed  imitator,  lived  in  an  age  which,  in 
all  departments,  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  greatness 
and  vigour  of  thought,  for  depth,  gravity,  and  variety  of  in- 
tellectual character.     That  age  was  indeed  remarkable  tot  its 
immense  stores  of  knowledge  also,  but  it  was,  in  general,  know, 
ledge  of  a  high   and  half-imaginative  character,   and   differ- 
ed essentially  from   the  accurate,  practical  sort  of  knowledge 
which  is  now  so  generally,  and,  upon  the  whole,  so  equally  dif- 
fused over  the  middle  ranks  of  society.     The  spirits  of  their  great 
men  were  sustained,  but  not  at  all  encumbered  with  learning ; 
and  while  their  literature  had  banished  the  offensive  extra- 
vagance,  it  had  not  yet  renounced  the  imaginative  wisdom 
of  the  romantic  ages.     £jven  the  erudition  of  the  period,  whid), 
although  rare,  was  in  its  individual  examples  ahoaost  incredible, 
must  have  been  acquired  with  an  ardour  and  devotedness  of  pur- 
suit hardly  practicable,  amid  the  more  various  and  distracting 
avocations  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.     The  erudite  classes 
were  not  however  numerous,  and  all  the  other  portions  of  that 
inspired   generation  leant  for    instruction   upon   an    infinitely 
smaller,  but  a  much  choicer  collection  of   books,    than  that 
through  which  it  is  now  our  desUny  to  travel.     They  were  left 
greatly  indeed  to  the  resources  of  their  own  intellect  and  ima- 
gination, gathering  from  the  books  within  tlieir  reach  only  scat* 
tered  hints  sufficient  to  set  their  own  vigorous  spirits  to  work ; 
and  it  has  been  justly  remarked  by  an  eminent  critic,  that  au- 
thorship not  being  then  as  it  is  now,  a  profession,  no  one  thought 
of  obtruding  himself  upon  the  public  who  w^  not  impelled  to 
speak  from  the  fulness  of  his  spirit.     Every  one  spoke  freely  and 
intrepidly  after  his  own  manner,  there  being  yet  no  school,  to.the 
discipline  of  which  he  was  bound  to  conform,  and  no  established 
literary  corps,   by  the  customs,  punishments,  or   rewards  of 
which,  the  individuality  of  his  aw^d  genius  might  be  chastened 
into  the  common  tameness  of  the  cla^s.     In  dramatic  composi- 
tion especially,  th^  peculiar  circMmsCan9es  of  this  renowned  age 
bad  a  salutary  and  decisive  influence*  so  far  ^t  least  as  poetical 
grandeur  and  variety  are  concern^.  The  dr^uo^a  of  this  period  has, 
by  a  great  {)liiiQsophical  critic,  been  called  the  romantic  dranui,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  classical  drama  of  antiquity ;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  age  which  occupied  tlie  interval  betwixt  the  obsolete 
extravagance  of  the  older  romance,  and  the  tame  propriety  which 
^n  age  of  refinement  is  prone  to  demand,  that  this  species  of  the 
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drama  could,  for  practical  purposes  at  least,  be  freely  and  Iiap- 
pily  exemplified.      The  age  which  produced  Shakspeare    was 
too  wise  and  cultivated  to  endure  the  mere  absurdity  which  had 
grown  up  with  the  old  romance,  but  it  was  also  too  imagina- 
tive to  sink  into  the  baldness  which  excludes  its  fancy  and   its 
grandeur.     Although  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  our  feel- 
mgs  are  apt  to  sputn  the  control  of  judgment,  the  fact  is,  that 
juogment, — we  speak  of  matters  of  taste  and  art  alone,-^very 
often  e^cercises  a  despotic,   and   Aot  always  a  salutary  influ* 
ence  over  the  feelings.      The   taste  in  art  for  extreme   and 
minute  accuracy  is  the  result  of  a  pedantic,  but  at  the  sam^ 
time,  of  a  vulgar  education,  which  rejects  all  that  offends  against 
the  bumble  prosaic  sort  of  good  sense  to  which  it  is  accustoms 
ed,  as  monstrous,  extravagant,  savage,  and  unnatural.     Ther^ 
is  a  {q}irit  of  graceful  combination  and  essential  propriety  which 
belongs  to  works  of  high  and  daring  fiction,  of  which  the  com- 
mon-place reader  is  a  most  incompetent  judge — and  which  would 
be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  rigorous  application  of  his  flat  and 
worthless  rules.     There  is  a  music  of  the  poetic  splieres  which 
is  inaudible  to  the  grovelling  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  against 
which,  if  it  could  fall  upon  their  puny  senses,  they  would  no 
doubt  take  many  learned  exceptions.     The  creeping  aiccuracy 
pf  thought  become  habitual  to  such  persons,  fairly  overmasters 
their  infi^rn  native  feelings-rand  whatever  offends  tlieir  reason 
in  the  meanest  and  most  drudging  application  of  its  powers, 
is  at  once  pronounced  to  be  absurd  in  art,  and  incompatible 
with  all  legitimate  intellectual  gratification.     It  is  thus  that  the 
petty  slips  and  incongruities  of  the  greatest  dramatic  writers  ut0 
too  often  foolishly  censured,  and  that  the  danger  to  an  unknown 
advi^turer  in  the  present  times,  of  any  attempt  tp  reach  their 
poetical  spirit  and  variety,  by  hazarding  their  mere  logical  in- 
accuracies, would  be  extreme.     Add  to  all  this,  the  tameness  and 
vulgarity  of  life,  as  it  is  actually  presented  to  his  view,  in  the 
more  complex  and  equalizing  combinations  of  a  refined  byt  \e^. 
vigorous  state  Of  society-— the  derision  poured  by  civilization  upon 
the  difficulties  and  the  wonders  of  romance,  without  affording  any 
vivid  attractive  substitute  for  its  brilliant  exhibitions  and  natural 
innages,  and  rich,  although  sometimes  fantastic  illustrations — the 
utter  homeliness  of  all  with  which  the  ordinary  educated  mind  of 
our  times  feels  itself  dome&tipated,  and  its  instinctive  resentmeiV^ 
of  every  thing  which  breaks  in  upon  this  severe  monotony ;  and. 
more  tlian  afl,  the  regularity  of  method  which  impedes,  and 
the    distractions  of  a  more  prosaic  erudition,  which  dissipalc 
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and  wear  doym  the  spirit-^^-and  the  obstacles  ari^ng  from  the 
pre-occupRUon  of  the  favourite  ground  of  the  Muses  by  the 
bardsof  other  times,  who  have  seized  their  brightest  images,  deep- 
est thoughts,  and  most  vigorous  and  happ^  expressions,  with 
such  eminent  success,— ^nd  the  difficulty  will  at  once  be  appar- 
rent,  of  renewing  in  all  its  glo^/S  and  even  with  all  its  faults, 
the  anci^it  drama  of  England,  in  which  all  the  qualities  referred 
to  were  more  splendidly  exemplified,  if  not  more  artfujly  har- 
monized, than  in  any  other  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

For  the  reasons  which  we  have  thus  very  imperfectly  explain, 
ed,  we  do  not  think  that  thexall  for  the  revival  of  what  is  most 
excellent  and  characteristic  in  the  old  English  drmna  is  likely  to 
be  soon  answered;  and  we  feel  confident  at  any  rate,  that  an  un- 
modified revival  of  it,  with  all  its  peculiarities^  would  be  fiu:  from 
fiuitibg  the  taste  of  the  present  generation.  We  cannot  repro- 
duce  the  tninds  that  coiKeived,  nor  the  manners  and  tastes  that 
jelished  ia  exhibition  these  extraordinary  compositions.  But 
they  are,,  and  ever  must  remsun,  admirable  studies,  in  many 
|K>int8,  fflx  all  succeeding,  artists ;  and  if  the  vigour,  freshness^  va- 
riety, and  compass  of  thought— -the  high  intellect,  and  deep  «ad 
moving  passion— together  with  the  surpassing  richness  of  com- 
position which  distinguish  them,  could  be  realized  or  approach* 
ed  in  this  department  by  any  modem  hand,  succesi^  would  be 
infallible,  and  the  regard  perhaps  one  of  the  highest  and  proud- 
est that  our  literature  has  to  bestow. 

The  author  before  us  has,  in  this  tragedy,  boldly  made 
.the  attempt,  although  we  own  that  we  infer  this  rather  from 
ihe  known  course  of  his  studies,  and  the  spepimeps  of  pro- 
SsBsoA  imitation  with  which  he  began  his  career  as  a  writer, 
than  from  any  very  distinctive  marks  in  this  new  efibrt  of  his  ta-i 
leafs.  Mirandda  has  been  favourably  received,  and  warmly  ap- 
plauded ;  yet  to  us,  we  confess,  the  grounds  of  this  distinguished 
am)Iause  have  not,  upon  the  most  impartial  perusal,  been  quite 
obvious.  The  story  is  not,  we  think,  happily  selected,  nor 
is  it  very  boldly  or  skilfulljr  managed— ^the  conception  of  the 
fuepe  is  well  enough  indeed,  if  compared  to  the  oromary  run  of 
gipiiar productions;  but  poor  and  flat,  if  it  claim  to  be. ranked 
with  the  models  witii  whom  the  author  or  his  admirers  challenge 
a  comparison.  Nor  have  we  observed  in  any  part  of  the  work 
the  indicationa  ci  tibat  bold  and  vigorous  cast  of  thinking, 
that  freshness  and  richness  of  imagery,  exuberating  even 
into  the  vexy  language  which  lifts  up  the  higher  specimens 
of  old  En^ish  dramatic  pgtwer  so  far  above  all  i^unilar  compo- 
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sitions,  and  forms  the  true  secret  of  thdr  envied  pecufiarity^^ 
which  is  the  best  part  too  c£  what  could  at  any  time  have  been 
transplanted,  and  may  yet  be  legitimately  transferred,  into  this 
department  of  art,  when  the  power  of  true  genins  shall  come  to 
deal  with  it.  There  is  a  prevailing  tamaiess,  we  think,  both  of 
conception  and  execution,  wliich  runs  through  the  whole  per- 
formance, and  infects  even  the  language,  of  which  the  extreme 
simplicity,  whether  studied  or  aobidental,  drops*— and  must  ever 
do  so,  except  in  the  hands  of  a  deeper  and  more  vig6rous  thinker 
than  this  author  seems  to  be*-alroost  into  ^ose.  The  whole 
composition,  no  doubt,  reads  ea^ly  and  smoothly;  but  if  the 
read^  shall  find,  in  the  specimens  which  we  are  about  impartiallj 
to  select,  any  thing  fresh,  original,  or  lofty — any  thing  which  is 
not  more  redolent  of  t6il  than  of  inspiration-*-^ny  thifig,  in  short, 
which  renunds  him  of  the  bolder  flints  so  frequent  in  the  old 
drama,  which  this'author  thinks  of  reviving,  we  shall  bo  glad  to 
have  diem  pointed  out.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  giving  a  very  short  account  of  the  storj^  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  extracts  we  are  about  to  make  intelKgible^— leaVuig  these 
extracts  to  speak  for  themselves^  without  farther  comment  on 
our  part 

Mirandola  is  an  old  fretful  amorous  Italian  Dtike,  whose 
son  Giiido,  absent,  and  supposed  to  be  dead,  had  been  deep- 
ly attauched  to  ladora,  the  herding  of  the  piece.  Isabella,  the 
Duke^s  sister,  with  the  aid  of  a  confidential  monk,  Gheraldi, 
intercepts,  for  purposes  of  her  own,  the  correspondence  of 
Guido  and  Isidora;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Duke  woos 
and  weds  the  unhappy  lady,  Guido  unexpectedly  returns- 
is  ovelrwhelmed,  of  course,*  with  dismay — and  has  successive 
interviews  with  his  father  and  his  abused  mistress,  from  the 
latter  of  whom,  through  the  cunning  of  Isabella,  he  obtains 
a  iatal  ring  as  a  pledge  of  her  friendship.  The  Duke's  mind 
is  artfully  excited  to  jealousy,  and  the  sight  of  the  ring  dis- 
tracts him  of  course,— upon  which  his  son  takes  the  resolu- 
tion of  quitting  his  cotmtry  for  ever.  But  before  his  resc^ution 
is  executed,  Isidora  recpiests,  through  hi^  friend  Casti,  a  last  in- 
terview with  him,  that  she  might  get  back  the  ring"— and  the 
Duke,  purposely  conducted  to  the  scene  of  this  nocturnal  confe- 
rence, has  all  his  suspicions  confirmed, — and  maddened  by  despair, 
devotes  the  lovers  to  instant  destructiori.  Preparations  are  made 
for  obeying  his  commands ;  And  Gastl  arrives  to  announce  the 
discovery  he  had  made  of  the  treachery  of  Isabella  and  Gheraldi 
ip-but  too  late,  as  the  sound  of  musketry  heard  in  tlie  distaxK^an- 
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nounces  that  the  fate  of  Guido  is  sealed  The  Duke  himsdf  ex- 
pires in  a  transport  of  remorse  and  desptdr. 

This  story  has  many  obvious  and  rather  revolting  faults— 
and,  as  the  author  has  managed  it,  we  have  iu>t  discovered  much 
redeeming  excellence.  But  now  for  examples  of  hi^  style,  and 
power  of  execution. 

We  give  the  very  first  passage  of  the  play  that  bas;  a^y  [MreteQ- 
sions  to  interest,  in  which  the  dalliance  of  the  respectable  pater- 
nal lover  is  thus  fantastically  painted-^and  much  to  the  lik'mg 
a^d  admiration,  we  i^iderstand^  pf  some  excejllent  critics. 

'*  Forgive  me  that  I  ihu3  n^lect  you,  love, 
•—Why,  my  dear  Isidora^  yesterday 
Has  worn  you  to  a  shadow. 

IsiiL    Ohl  not  so. 

Duke.  In  fai^  it  has.— Dear  girl,  J  Jcnow  you  hafe 
These  empty  pageantries.    Jove  I  so  do  I. 
I'd  rather  he  m  hattle,  and  weighed  down 
By  steel  and  iron  than  by  these  idle  gauds. 
But  we  must  play  our  part,  my  sweet  one,  in 
This  idllv  world.    Coiud  I  order  things  here. 
Half  of  the  moon  I'd  waste  in  war :  the  rest 
I'd  give  to  Cupid.  ' 

Isid.  So :  not  all  to  love  then  ? 
.  Duke.  Why,  no— yet  I  am  wrong;  for  Oh !  with  you 
Who  could  desert  the  chamber  for  the  camp  ? 
Not  I.    I  would  he  with  you  for  ev^:^-^ever. 

Isid.  That  were  too  long. 

Duke.  Too  long,  my  Isidora? 

Isid.  Ay :  '  Ever'  is  a  long  time,  my  dear  lord ; 
Love  hat  no  such  eternity^ 

Ihike.  Indeed ! 

Isid.  Indeed,  'tis  so :  Life  even  has  its  ei^d  ; 
And  love  cannot  he  longer  sure  than  life. 

Ihike.  It  is :  or  else  tis  nothing.— Did  I  think 
That  in  the  narrow  limit  of  this  world 
Sweet  love  were  hound—Did  f  fear  that  beyond 
These  earthy  barriers  (which  our  winged  thoiigh^ 
Still  strive  to  over-fly,  and  still  in  vain,) 
Love  were  no  resident,  I  would — but  you — 
You  are  a  traitor  to  the  rote-crowned  god ; 
I'll  kiss  you  in  revenge. 

Isid.  You  should  not  puni^i 
One  who  is  ignorant  only. 

Duke.  Punish  !  How  t 
Will  that  be  punishment.^  I  9aid  that  I 
Would  klBs  you,  love. 

Isid.  I  know  it — ^in  revenge. 

Duke.  True ;  in  revenge.    Revenge  is  bitter  siwcet  i 
And  in  its  rich  completion  lies  as  weU 
GaU  as  obvious  balpoi :  a  paradox 
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Of  passion  is  revenge,    Tweeti  you  and  ttie. 
Fair  Isidora>  let  it  never  live, 

Isid.  I  hope  not.  Sir. 

Duke.  It  shall  not.    Mark !  I  speak 
More  boldly  here  than  you.    I  know  my  heart : 
And  your's  too  can  I  read. 

Isid^  Wlmt  \  read  my  heart  ? 

DukG.  I  spoke  in  jeat :  you  trernhle;  I  am  calm 
(You  see't)  as  con&ciauE  love — or  fate — or  death. 

Isid.  I'm  often  thus :  pray  take  no  heed  of  it. 
You  trembled  too,  I  thought, 
,    Duke,  Feel  that  I  do  not.  \l_Puh  out  hii  hand. 

Isid.  I  did  not  note  your  hand,  but  through  your  voice 
There  mn  a  tremulous  chord  which  made  me — think* 

Duke.  Of  what? 

Isid^  That  you  were  angry :  nothing  more, 

Duke^  Oh  f  then  you  far  mistake  me.     I  am  not 
A  leaf  blown  to  and  fro'  by  every  breath : 
I  am  as  stedfast  as  the  oak  j — ay,  more, 
As  little  to  be  shook  or  tinned  aside 
From  my  vowed  purpose  as  the  based  rock, 
"Which J  when  the  blasts  of  tliundering  winter  tear 
The  pines  away  from  their  strong  rifted  holds^ 
Looks  calmly  as  tho'  'twere  *iun*shine  atillj — and  smiles. 

Isid.  I  am  glad  you  are  bo  calm* 

Duke.  Why  are  you  glad' — why  glad. 
My  Isidora?  you  can  ne'er  have  cause 
To  dread  my  anger  ? 

Isid.  Oh  f  I  hope  not. 

Duke,  You 
Could  never  dread  me,  Isidora  ? 

Isid,  Never. 
For  never  could  I  do  you  wrong>  my  lord. 

Duke.  My  own  sweet  love !  Oh !  my  dear  peerless  wife ! 
By  the  blue  sky  and  all  its  crowding  stars 
I  love  you  better — Oh  I  fer  better  t£an 
Woman  was  ever  loved.    There's  not  an  hour 
Of  day  or  dreaming  night  but  I  am  with  thee : 
There  s  not  a  wind  but  whispers  of  thy  name. 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  oeneath  the  moon 
But  in  its  hues  or  fragrance  tells  a  tale 
Of  thee,  my  lovc^  to  thy  Mirandola. 
Speak,  dearest  Isidora^  can  you  love 
As  I  do?  Can — but  no,  no;  I  shall  grow 
Foolish  if  thus  1  talk.    You  must  be  gone, 
You  must  be  gonCj  fair  Isidora^  else 

The  business  of  the  Dukedom  soon  will  cease*  ^ 

I  speak  the  truths  by  Dian,     Even  now 
Gheraldi  waits  without  (or  should)  to  see  mc. 
In  faith,  you  must  go;  one  kiss;  and  so,  away. 

Isid,  Farewell,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We'll  ride  together,  dearest. 
Some  few  hours  hence. 

Isid.  Just  as  you  please ;  farewell!  [^Exit 
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Along^^he  corridor.    How  like  a  fawn  ;, 
Yet  statelier. — ^Hark !  no  sound  however  soft 

iNor  gentlest eeho)  tdleth  wken  «ha  tr^ada; 
(ut  every  motion  <tf  her  dli<^4oth  se^ia 
Hallowea  by  sOenoe.    Thus  did  Hebe  spww 
Amidst  the  gods,  a  paiagon;  and  thu&<-^ 
Away !  I'm  grown  tne  very  fool  of  love." 
The  following  is  the  manntf  in  which  the  first  interview  be- 
twixt  Guido  and  his  father  is  given. 
'^  Guido.  I  am  come^  my  lord. 

Duke,  1, — I  rqjoice  to  see  yon.    lamjntmd 
To  know  my  son  has  won  so  good  a  name. 
Your  honour^  will  shame  mine.    Well^  well;  so  IM  it. 
On  yon  has  fallen  now  the  task  to  lift     ' 
The  fair  and  great  name  of  Mirandola. 
Yon  ha  ve  been  absent  long :  too  long. 

Guido,  My  Lord! 

Duke,  I  am  your  father^  Guido. 

Guido,  Oh !  much  more : 
You  are  the  Prince. 

Duke,  But  still  your  &ther:  nay— 

Guido,  My  lord^  there  are  some  things  which,  little  used. 
Soon  rust  r  such  is  respect;    The  name  of  Prince 
Brings  to  the  memory  of  many  men 
What  they  might  else  forget. 

Duke,  There  is  no  cause 
For  this  between  us. 

Quido,  Pardon  me:  for  once 
Give  me  my  himiour. 

Duke,  Asyoiipl^ise^ — for  once. 
Come^  let  us  sit.    What  cause  have  you  for  this  ? 

Guido,  Cause:  but, — but  let  it  pass. 

Duke,  Dear  Guido. 

Guido,  Sir! 

Duke,  I  do  not  understand— 

Guido,  And  yet  it  is      , 
As  plain  as  day— as  the  full  risen  day. 
But  let  us  sit:  with  all  my  heart. 

Duke,  I  am  DuM  sits. 

Distressed,  mv  son,  to  hear— 

Guido,  Ha!  have  you  heard? 

Duke,  I  hear  the  words  you  speak. 

Guido.  But  understand  not. 
Was  it  not  so,  my  lord  ?  You  hear—    ' 

Duke,  I  hear 
And  see,  and  feel  that  ndw  my  only  son^ 
And  the  first  subject  of  my  IXikedom,  dares 
To  spurn  his  Prince, — ^his  father :— putting  off 
The  garb  of  love,  and^**- 

Guido,  Right !  it  is  a  doak ; 
Under  whose  folds  fathers,  as  well  as  sons, . 
Do  things  to  shame  the  stars. 

Duke,  Guido,  by  Heaven !— » 
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But  tJii9-*-tld8  k  notivd]^  toy  son^  no  meifeof  it: 
I  sent  for  you  by  the  ConfessoF^**^ 

Guido,  Ay, 
That  you  may  in  ipy  ear  unload  your  mind 
Of  some  dark  secret ;  what  is't  ?  Speak,  my  Lord* 
If  you  have  done  aught  that' may  leave  a  blot 
On  die  bright  annals  of  our  hous^  oonfess. 
And  I  will  be  as  secret  as»-deceit 
if  you  have  been  a  t^vant,  and  cnthiTcd 
The  bodies  or  the  mmds  of  noble  meD, 
Why,  let  me  know  it :  or,  if  you  have  been 
As  poisonoua  as  the  serpent,  or  have  mined^ 
Mole-like,  your  way  beneath  jour  neighbour's  hous^ 
And  shook  down  au  his  happmess,  confess  it 
Or  if,  like  the  wilderness  creature,  you  havepr^y^d 
Even  upon  your  young,  I  bid  you  still 
To  tell  me  and  take  comfort. 

Duke.  I  have  been 
Silent,  my  son— 

Guido.  Not  so,  not  so ;  and  yet  you  were  in  truth :. 
When  sUnder  came  abroad,  and  I  was  absent. 
You  kept  a  politic  silence ;  thus  I*ve  heard: 
And,  when  X  fell,  you  wept  and  kissed  away 
The  br^t  warm  tears  from  Isidora's  cheek. 
But  I  rose  up  again: — I  rose,  my  lord^ 
Up  from  my  bed  of  battle,  and  while  the  blood 
Harden'd  upon  my  woimds,  I  trac'd,  with  weak 
And  shaking  fingers,  a  poor  scrawl,  reminding 
Her  of  our  love :  you  start? — our  love,  I  said; 
And  you — ^you  kept  it  from  her.    Speak  1  was*t  so  ? 
There's  no  one  to  betray  you :  should  you  blush, 
I'll  hush  your  virtue,  lixe  a  murder,  up. 

Duke.  Guido,  ybu  go  too  far :  no  more  of  this. 

Guido.  No  more? 

Dtike.  You'll  anger  me.    I  tell  you  this 
For  the  last  time.    My  blood  is  hot  as  your's. 

Guido.  Much  hotter.    Noble  lord,  if  I  may.  speak-— 

Duke.  You  may  not.  Sir.    Death,  shall  I  stand  and  suffer 
These  insdent  taunts  from  you,  my  son^  my  slave,    . 
My — 

Guido.  Slave! 

Duke.  Ay,  Sir,  whate'er  may  suit  my  humpur. 

Guido.  Your  hi^hness*s  humour  changes :  that  I  know. 

Duke.  Sir,  tho*  it  shift  as  often  as  the  wind, 
'Tis  not  for  you  to  mark  it.  'Ti^  my  humour^ 
My  spleen,  my  will. 

Curio  pvters. 

€^f  to.  Did  my  lord  call  ? 

Duke.  B^one. 
If  then  another  word— I  said,  begone.  l^CvKto  exit 

But  no,  no,  no :  no  more  of  this  ;  no  morCf 

Guido.  Then,  you  deny • — ? 

Duke.  Ah  !  Guido,  this  will  bring 
Bitter  repentance,  in  some  after  4ay ; 
Till  then  be  sUent^-stilL 

Guido.  Oh!  IwiUbe 
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As  silent  as  thp  grave  \Q\\\'i^  ring  for  nie, 
I'll  he  as  wary  as  the  fox,  Aud  subtJcj 
But  like  the  actder^  when  Vm  quest) on rdj  deaf. 
And  Bhoalrl  yon  fall,  (Princes  may  M\^  tny  lord. 
As  the  red  leaves  in  autumn, — htiy  in  spring j) 
If  your  own  lyrannyj  or  others  hnte^ 
Hehels  at  home,  ^r  eofeening  frK  niTa  ahroad^ 
Or  oj>cn  foea  should  cast  you  down  at  kst,— 
Fear  not;  I  will  be  there j  close  at  your  tican. 
Just  like  the  canker  when  tlie  tree  decay t» 

Ihike.  \VTien  you  h^ve  endedj-^^ 

Gmdo.  I  have  said;, — have  done,       #  r  ^  * 

Buke.  You  have ;  and  h&d  1  n^  *.^  ""^  /^"r "  ; 

Sonic  of  that  kindly  blood,  whicTi  yon  deny, 
You  must  have  spoken  less.    3ut  I  have  been  ; 

ratient, — as  patient  as  my  nature  m\^%i:  : 

I  have  borne  words;  Eucii  words  as  never  prince      ,   .- 
Yet  bore  before  from  subject,  or  from  mL    '  'ur'Z^t 

Guldo.  Perhaps,—  ^  V|   'rV^^ 

.  Duke,  Speak  out.  »  ..,  j  .  ^    .      ^ 

-  '  i  Guido.  Perhaps,  I  hfcve  beeli  warm  *'    ^ 
But>  no,  nu. 

i>ff At.  As  you  please.    Your  humour  turna  \ 

flwiMy  as  mine,  it  Beema,  but  it  shall  ho  ^ 

^'ly  humour  to  forget.     Ifj  after  thiB,  > 

In  your  distempered  judgment — but  no  more.  f 

— Your  mother —  » 

Guido.  Ah  I  indeed  lio  more,  no  more.  7 

Duke.  The  Duchess  of  Miramlola  expects  - 

To  see  you.     Come,  I  will  go  with  you,— now* 

Gukla,  1 — I  have  seen  her.  ,  ^ 

Dttki%  So  :  'twas  well, 

Gukh,  I  bade 
Gheraldi  tell  you  that  I  had  gone  thither,  V 

Duke,  'Tis  true;  he  told  me  (I  rememl>er now,) 
Tlmt  you  had  gone  to  pay  your  duty  there. 
Bhe  was  r^oictd  to  see  you  ?  '    V  ' 

Guidii.  No;  not  much-  ^  '   -*•  tl  a^d  :  1' 

Duke,  How  ?  tiot  rejoioed  ?  it  wasnot  wdl  to  niiBet  * 
My  son,  and  not  rejoice  ;  but  you  muat  pardon. 
She  has  been  ill,  and  the  full  summer  moon 
Sways  at  will  woinen's  fancies.      ^  - 

Gmdo,  You  are  gay.  ,  "  '■- 

:  :•  Duke*  Why  not  ?  I  have  my  wife  here,  and  my  son  j  ' ' 
The  one  is  beautiful,  the  other  brave. 
I  have  no  ciu-se  that  clings  to  me;  no  fear 
That  enemies  or  friends  can  do  lue'harm.    ,    ; 
Thei;e*s  not  a  traitor  in  th^  realm  could  liVe'    ' 
Now  undetected. 

QuSda,  Traitors !  there  are  ncW6^. 

Duke,  Oh  f  bfe  not  suTc-^-When  first  ^e  ^ke  puts  ©n 
His  summer«skin,  he  looks  not  loathsome : — ^'tis 
When  he's  contract  and  wrinkled.  We  begin 
To  fear  or  hate  him.— 'Butt&ese  things  are  not 
Fit  for  a  day  like  thia.    We  should  be  gay. 
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Gmdo*  rU  do  my  best. 
.   Ihikc^  TTho  can  ask  more  ?  Coroe  theo, 
We'll  speak  no  more  of  the  serpent ;  yet  it  was 
The  circling  emblem  of  elemlty. 
And  in  it3  terrible  folds  this  world  ami  til 
Its  host  of  atmnge  and  proud  i^diahits^ntSj 
With  proud  man  at  the  head^  was  compa^s'd  on^ 
If 'twere  so  now — it  would  be  well^  methinks^ 
If  the  lithe  thing  would  draw  its  sinuous  diape 
Cloier  and  closer^  tiO— but  I  forget 
The  festiTal, 

Guxdo,  You  do  in  tnith^  my  lord : 
That  y99M  a  curious  fancy. 

Ihike.  Heiediiiiot: 
I  speculate  at  times^  as  Well  &b  y6ii. 
But  you  must  alter  this.    Tort  must  Be^^i  ^ 
In  dress^  as  looks.    Now  let  us  part.    We  tt  meet 
Presently  in  the  feasting  rooni. 

Giiido.  I  wHI 
Be  With  yon  pesentlj— redressed.  ^E^4 , 

Duke.  Farewell, 
,  Redresfi'd  f  l^o^,  what  a.  querulous  boy  is  this, 
Cheating  his  sploen  widi  words,   Ineoknt  woftls  !— 
Yet  he'i  my  son, — poofj  poor  Bknea's  son. 
Bhall  I  not  ciu-b  my  fiery  naturej  wli^n 
I  think  of  him— Ah  I  yes :  1"U  strive  to  thfjik 
Not  ill  of  him. — He  bears  an  honest  ahe#- 
"Were  this  a  time  for  queitioning^  I'd  aak 
Touching  those  lettersj  and  Viielli's  plots — 
'Tis  not ; — perhaps  to-morrow .     1  f  he  shoul^ 
Have  been  abui*ed — How  much  his  pallid  srailfi 
Shone  like  Bianca's.     Oh  I  HI  love  him  yet; ; 
And  he  shaU  love  me  too :  and  yet^ — ^and  yet— • 
ih!  thus  my  fiery  and  suspicious  nature 


ever  on  itself* — iwftbecahn*  ^xiL**  ^  ^ 

Now  this  is  very  well  indecMi,  as  a  piece  of  respectable  spiritr 
ed  writing;  but  it  is  not  much  as  a  grand  passage  of  tragedy. 
Tfaeieis  an  indescribable  awkwardness  belonging  to  these  scenes 
betwixt  tto  mature  and  youthful  rivals,  which  it  would  have  re- 
quired great  power  of  poetry  to  conqde^— atid  that  power,  we 
suspect,  is  not  here. 

We  shall  only  «dd  ooe  otber  short  p^^istgev  ^^^P  ^^®  catastro'* 
phe,  where  Castr  poshes  in,'  ^d  terem  the  ttfeathery  of  Isabella 
and  the  villany  of  <he'  rhonh 

''  Castu ,  The  Dufc^-^w'feert  if  iSe  tkikei 
Duke,    Here ! — on  his  seat  of  judgineritt, 
Casti,     Seize  the  Monk  ! 
My  Idrd,  pray  pardon  me^  but— O  my  heart  f 
Madanj^  YOU  must  not  go, 

IstiL  Wave  I  dare  you  think 
To  daunt  the  sifter  of  Mirandola  ? 
Duke.  Tl'^hat's  thk  ? 
Casti.  Jm.  ^e  abused, 
VOL.  T.  ^o;  iV.  tK  , 
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DiiArtf .  I  Ifflow  it,  *?f  wtch  I    , , 
Will  you  bring  lufck  my  tevrors  ?  Sil^upe  Ipm.  ^ 

Casti.  .You  and  you^s^p^aise  holh  abused^— botjnfiyc^* i 
You  and  your  innocent  Wife.    Look  on  the  MqnL 
Vour  son  s  as  &ir  i|8  Heaven.    Mark  the.Monkx 
I  say.    Here^  mv  lord,  li^reare  lett^rsj-^«7aiv^   ^ 
FasnioHedinhofifJtooblaci&for  eud^a.place*     >.         .^ 
Here  are  the  1/itt^  If Jtuchi  your  sent  to  Na^esK  .   ,}.  > 
Look  {rthese  your  s^.writ;  these— your  wUv  sent. 

^   I  fbok  themmm  the  Monk^he  Wi^9.^^  PF^y^      ...      // 

pfay,  ;v«^pt  and  tor^  my  dodc  to  get  ihem,  hut . 
^'^  1  have' them here^-^read!  read!    "  !     ,  •        m' 

Duke.  Letters!  my  son ! —  '      -   ''   =*•       '   i    •   -^ 

Ouh*.  He  met  the  Duchess  here  by  my  entreaty : 
Against  his  wish  to  meet  her :  naj[7^7— 
Duke.  Ah,  jdster  f    }^eads^ 
Casti.  Bead^Sir! 
A  3^*«*^;Siavel  my'«o»,  . ,      •    /  ,  .     ,  ^  V    .  '-    1 1  f  /  j  >t_A 
.^  Beignsm  Mirandola.    I  am  content,^  ^  ,  i     . ,,  ,^  , 

Co^fi.  Lead  out  the;  lady.      ^Isabell^  is  taken  (m^/ 
thdee.  Now,  trhere  is  sne?-^«gone  !-*^  -    '  '  ;    .  v  *  : ' 

-^Tisbettetu  Ah!  thlnicotwled.viU8b,'^th«u  .1  \4:\ 
Whom  I  have  loved  apd  trusted.  I  fi^ig^^  .^  ,  ^  \(.  :tt  >i  . . 
Where  am  I  ?  I  am  wandering  yet. 

Where  18  your  son  r 

DiiAftf*  Myson?  Hafdea&aAdhaste!  i  .  .J>  ti/o 

/    Fly^  fly  aAdwvohiii^!  Bring' hilBihitha'i  Xhrag^  t     ^   >^  v4 
,    That  villain  it&.adung^.    Ohl.my  heartl  i.  1,0*1 

Fly  some  one !  fly  again^  and  bring  my, soiju  ,  ' s  ir  h r 

Oh!  mercy,>nereyJ  ''j  ' 

'     CWt.  Where  whe--his  son?  '   ** 

•      Q^Smt.  Led  out  to  death.  .  .       ;*.    uil 
€asii.*H^\  mhia»f  i      r- »fci 


Officer,  In  the  wester^  court.      TCasti  rushes  ouL ,  >,^^ 

Zhdpe,  My  son !  where  is  my  son  T  Is  no  one  gone  . 

To  8tot>  my  orders ?    GkH— some  more.    Ill  sft  »  -    * »« 


Here,  while  the  Heavens  are  tiiemhfia;^. 

^  (Adutma^^efoHi^fMusfpUiryUkalriU)'    r^  '^  oi 

Ha!  ;.  £iSNfc«*w»,,.,  ,  ,,,^ 


C^M^lordJ'  . 

2)ii*e/Ha!  Aygoodfitti;ssei«er,a^W«dit%  *  *'*^     'f^J 

Bkote:*Illi!^i«'M^I>«kttdflnil»yi^,-«-<«l.^     •        .'•  •         r 

TdB[  tnrbt  Jiies;^ .  &if9«r  H* '  'X^  iv^>cw^qei^.  , .  < 

.,-  ci«^  Alas  fit  was  Aoo  lata    W^canhntj^y.,.     ^  .        ^ 

J[>uJ^e«  lUun  4<^wn,your  blights  uppn  us  i  . 
'  '  dw/t.  Sir,  beaOm.'       '  '-  *^ 

'     ihtke.  Sulphur  aAdfi^Kterii^  fire.    S  traattD  ^:  \i 

UnkMBemehflie^iieKi^:  I'm  too  tight— 3o*ae  <me  ..r. 

Ilaatiedmy  Beiurtup;  no,  no :  here,.  Sir,  here. 
All  round  my  heart,  and  round  my  brain,—quick,  quick— 
Tin  burning.— Hush !  a  drug— a—' 

CaHi.  Hold  him  up. 
*^    iM;^.  Some daill—flcime potent dridc    J'Bg^e^rUfiY^ 
The  world  away  for  pease,  pb!  round  my  bwt. 
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And— Ah  !  unloose  this  cord '«1w>li¥mytIrt-oat.  '       '  ^ 

■  <7a*<t."RAfc^W'hdWr.-J     •  •  •'•'  '"-'^"..•;     .....'     ,  '    ^ 
Now,  mydeaf  Lttitl:—  '         -  -    '     :   •  •  J       i     < 

Young  victi tfi»-^h<)t*  flo-^bt^iigi^^  IntlOdpnt-*^  .  '    .  ^ 

Buttoeyare^e.  •=Ifttelf'aSr.IcdWa"'iile^p-*'=      •*    '^* 

Sleep^laija^\  folp ever.    Hy  i^f-itit]L\^  /  '"t;I>t^:T! 

We  repeat  it;  ^Kthis  is  weM;  But  it  Is  ^^6  taore  iflc^  Shak- 

speare,  or  even  Ford  or  Massipger  o^;  Shy:|pjl;^.*f^i^,'ji|  is  like 

Euripides  or  Voltaire.  ,» . ,   . , .  • .  i .  • » i  i    . .  i  ^ 


"'n'-^  •••*•'?;  •vvv;i» 
AnT.  YIII. — Catalogue  of  Paintings}^  IAlAnff^Hik^}EaMnted 
at  the  Third  Armuai  l^iphtbUiih  )n  Jferare^^^'^iSf  J ;  0"  the  In^ 
etitution  for  the  Encou^ragenteni  flf,t^w  tlvn^  !4i(*  «^  Scot* 
land.  Founded  Ut  Fcbruaf^  1810.  *  7^  £iti^^Most  Ex- 
cellent Majesty  Patron.  Fp.  I«:  '^tci;^  ^  '  •  •  '! '/, 
•^  ......  -i.^    .  '.  i    . .  i    ,  -I  u'  /# 

We  need  offer  no  apology,  we  are  con|i^ced^  foilYo%wing  up 
our  sketch  of  the  progrc^  of  th^  fine  arts  ^n  qvir  ow^  country, 
by  a  descriptive  attd  crilneal.(riBfei7ea3e'tQili)aipft>ductiqtii  enume- 
rated in  this  catalogoe,"  whi^b*  to  de<»ded)y>'e«(edtfr^e^  our  an- 
ticipations of  prosperity.      '*     ^  •  *^  '  '^*  ;      '  '^  '         !/ 

This  institution  was  founded  about  threes  y^rsngq,  with  the 
intention  of  promoting  the  arts  of  painting  and. sculpture  in  Scot- 
land.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  noblwnenand  gentlemen,  who, 
fix>m  a  latrdable  desn«  to. improve  potyti6  taste,  Have^^by  voluh* 
tary  subscriptions,  fprnxed  a  fund,  to  be  disposed  of,  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  exhibitioiic^  in  building. it ia(abi^  iparbnents,  or 
in  whatever  other -niannerioiay  be^judf^anoet  conducive  to  the 
purposes  cdntemphused.  '^ 

The  two  first  feTthiWltoris,  iH^ich  opened  respectively  in  March 
1819  and  18^»i;<^fi»t^en|U^fl^^  wor^  of  Jhe  old  mas- 

ters, obtained  in  liolm  A^w  &f&r>€Uffei3e^ 
Scotland.     Wek^  tMt»6ens&ti  that^^^th^  o^^»  of  the  >directors . 
were  at  all  promdti^brtfaii^  {^li^^fKQ'^'dtftpuglfthiesej^^^ 
contained  son\e  admirable  spe(^ens'or'4'^t,^,be^de3  many  worksv 
of  minor  importanoBy  the  .pQblii^,proh8Uyiicorn';theijr.  having  had 
80  little  opportunity  HTor  dbser^atio^  and^mparisoii  in  this  way, 
aeem^not  to  have  b^en  sdfficiehdjr  iprffepai*ed  to  enjojr  a  treat  of 
the  kind.     The  consequenipe^was,  tlisitfew  of  the  j^isitors  took 
any  interest  in  it,  or  could  dfiscover  anj  is^iity.  in  e,vep  the  finest 
works  1irhielrw«*e  placed  vbeic«e;tiiemr'  Tbedireetcnv  have  now, . 
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therefore,  adopted  another  jdon,  wh^^  whetfiet  or  Dot  it  fbrmi* 
ed  part  of  their  original  design,  a  jxiipt  it  is  impossibte,  from 
their  extraordinary  silenee,  to  determine,  is  wone  hkely,  we 
/think,  to  meet  thewbbe^  and  feefings'cf  the  oonuBunity,  as 
well  as  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  most  mter- 
ested  in  the  undertakings — the  artists  of  Scotland 

The  present  exhibition  affords  im  encoura^g  dispby  of  the 
talents  of  bur  country,  uded  by  the  contributions  of  several  art- 
ists  resident  in  England,  but  most  of  whom  ai^  Scotsmen.  It 
consists  of  Undscapes  in  great  variety,  portraits,  conversatioii 
jMeces,  and  other  scenes  of  familiar  life,  some  exceHent  busts  hi 
marble,  terra  cotta^  and  plaster,  historical  compositions  in  aUo 
relievo,  and  drawings  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  still  life.  Our  noti- 
ces of  the  chief  of  these  vilried  productions  are  ffveo  mth  all 
the  fireedtim  anid  heartiness,' enj<iined  by  i«gani(o*Qurxywirpt#f 
racier,  and  an  ardent  wirii  to  cheri^  an  imant  establidivmit  of 
such  promise. 

Among  the  landscapes,  the  first  wj^iich  dcnunnl  our  ft- 
tention  Hre  the  works  of  the  elder  Ma«  Nasiitth,-  9a  art- 
ist  who,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  has  been  indefatigable 
iM  promoting  the  fine  arts,  of  whidi  he  may  Teiy  jUady  be  stjlM 
t^e  father  in  this  country.  The  principal  petuni  b^^thia  waaMn 
tec  is  No.  Hit.  in  the  calali^e,  TkeN€m  Jbtm  Bfid^  ^Su^ 
peamon,  near  Paakm,  Mmekkehkrej  kivenM  ami  coMmrtei 
%f  Captain  Samuel  Brown,  R.  JV.  This  jMoture  is  intawi^p^ 
in  a  twofold  respect,  as  illustrating  fliepiiiieiples  of  this  suigular 
and  useful  invention,  and  exhit»ting  me  tdents  of'  the  ap^  as 
^ving  such  beauty  and  ^turesque  el^Kct  to  stf  uiqinNiiifiii^  si 
sulgect  The  4ight  is  finely  iaaQage49  the  water  «t  tmcaBittonhr 
tmitsparent,  and  the  ardiitecture  ahd  madimery  aie  marked  witk 
great  trath  and  precision.  This  artist  has  contrttNit^l  sevend- 
cAber  pictures  on  a  smaller  scale,  conedrred  with  great  teato,  and 
touched  with  his  characteristic  spirit,  sudi  as  the  €iQtt  e^  Hem^ 
letn ;  GuffVTotver,  Wanirieh  Castle  ;'  View  ^  fOmteoeH  View 
in  Siratheam,  ^c. 

Mr.  p.  Nasmyth  has  fhmied  t&  hiinstlf  a  Style  in^  idiich  the 
most  ri^  adherence  to  indi^ridual  natureis  va&ei  tb  a  finished 
and  spirited  e^tecution,  and  whidi  remmds  «is  moce  of  Hobbim 
dian  of  any  other  painter  wheser  wok-ka  we  seoottac^  to  hi^eaeMk 
UTitfaout  attempting  to  strike  by  the  eepeeanla^on  of  the-  mor^ 
c^icommoi^  aeodents  of  h^t  and  diadow,  they  duum  us  by  thfeit 
<&(^y-light,  and  the  truth  of  ther  cohiuraig^  No.  h76.  Viem  nmm 
BetrrcW  on  the  Htil,  is  bis  principal  pctuie  in  dtts  collectiost, 
and'  presents  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  raral  sc^es  thai  oai  be 
concaved^    A  kurge  olump  of  tises  rises^  to  a  ocuasiderablbheigbl 
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iJir  i^  i^ctiire,  on  eitpitiise  of  flat  country  Is  ^en  lUoiig  (he  hon^ 
ma,  a  ro^  iHiiis  thrdugh  the  wood,  And  a  fei^  cottage^  appear, 
ut  the  bacl:  ground.  The  sky  is  ^aint^  in  an  admtirable  sljflc^, 
die  trees  ate  tondiM  ^tb  gteajt  ^pmt  and  truth  of  nature,  ai^  the 
^iect  of  tbe  whole  dispil^s  A  6ne  perception  of  nature.  No.  167* 
View  in  Surrey^  and  Iso.  177.  Yitm  near  ffampsiead  Hiaihf 
Are  also  wptks  of  great  excelleace,-- ^the  fonK^er,  in  a  broker  and 
liiore  forcible  style^-i^the  latter  executed  with  great  ddic^cy,  Bi^ 
H!Wl  equal  attention  to  the'  individuality  of  character  with,  whidi 
^is  aitisf4i  wotks  are  impfessed.  There  is  also,  in  thi^  eibib'K 
tidn,  a  cdnsiderable  number  of  pictures  by  the  M<«nsis  Ni- 
«]^lrtir»  which  a:re  .eteeuted  with  all  the  neatness  and  Spirit  pC 
liescMi. 

Mi..  AKi>»tw  Wilson,  .  TJiis  artist  is  a  considerable  c(C>ntri« 
butbr  to  the  coU^ctidh.  His  principal  picture  id  No.  48.  lUdidm 
Sea^Forif  JEvemmff.  The  suojectas  oom^Kised  with  great  skiH^ 
and  coloured  in  a  fine  warm  tone ;  a  jetty,  with  a  high  round 
t0wer  at  one  eiid,  prefects  into  the  water,  in  which  there  is  a 
immber  of  hbatsand  smldF  craft ;  and  rbany  figures,  xsattje,  &c, 
udoni  the  fore-ground.  The  sky  is,  serene,  the  wat^r  caltn, 
reflecting  from  its  polished  surface  the  images  of  the  various 
directs,  arid  the*  figures  are  intr6duced  with  great  taste,  and 
drawn^  with  accuracy.  Mr.  Wilsonr  h^s  several  other  pictures' 
iihderdiflfercnt.effectsof  dolour  and  light,  which,  although  in  some 
ii^iirices  the  cold  tints  are  too  prev^ent  in  them,  display  a  fine 
taiste,  and  great  acquaintance  with  natui^  atid  the  principles  of  ar£, 
'  Mk.  JdttH  Wilson,  a  Scotsman,  resident  in  London^  has  gent 
several  landsciipes  and  sea  pieces,  which  are  a  most  interesting  ao? 
^Uisition  to  the  CoUeCtioii.  Hislandscapes  have  the  fresh  iiess  and 
tWthof  nature,  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  works  of  Mr,  X*, 
l4a^mytfa,  the  stoie  atteritioti  to  the  colouring  and  detail,  the  same 
diasteness  aind  sobiiety  of  tone,  6nd  a  spirit  and  power  of  hatid- 
lk)g,  which  resemble^  m  some  degree,  the  manner  of  Wynants, 
Bfisserf  jpifeces  have  much  qf  the  luminous  effect  of  Vandevcldt, 
united  tb  the  broader  touch  of  the  Enghsh  school. 

The  style  of  Me.,T.  C*  Hori^L^i^D  is  considerably  different 
flrom  th^  of  any  of  the  other  landscape  painters  who  have  aideil 
tfcis  exhibition.  It  unites  great  dexterity  of  execution  and  close 
imitation  of  the  tones  and  effects  of  nature,  rather,  however,  aj 
she  appears  id  a  camera  obscurity  than  in  open  day.  This  defect, 
fbr  we  certJBunly  consider  it  as  such,  seems  to  arise  from  the  ap- 
parent disregard  of  the  principles  of  composition  and  con- 
trast of  colouring,  observable  m  most  of  this  gentleman's  pic- 
tures. It  is  particularly  striking  in  No*  153.  Halhiead  near 
IJUswatfnr^  Cumberland^  in  which  there  is  a  decided  want  of  air 
id  the  distance,  rendered  more  obvious  by   the  monotony  of  the 
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f^egreydnd^' 'Ttiiour  optmtti,  ihe  power )of:tUi^ picture,  whieiiMi 
cbtiftidefable,  miouUI  luve<  been;  ineonceivaUy  ineteiued,.  had 
(Ibifle  ofajecu  been  intrbduced:  inti>;  the>  fone^rouod^  whether  & 

{fUte^'tSLtxky  or.treesy':'8cic<  oCt^eq^  anfl  bi^iiant  prinmive  co» 
cmra,  primly  h^rmoni^i^ '^JJb.  ISO.  Goairu;^  Co^/^a^  had  also 
a  iiiie  effeet  «>t  day4i^^  but^'lik^th^t  qqw  tnenUoned,  is^eatly 
in  Want  a£  ^me  oinect  ui  the  loreground^  atrdi^Iy  ,Galdiiredv  so 
as'togive.pomt  and  force  to  the  whok.  /  No.  1S4..  Ltmdscape 
Caniposiiumi  displays^  morp  skill  in  putting,  together  the  fore- 
ground, than  thosej  list  described*  The  toneof  o^ouriag,  though 
aomewhait  BMMiQtbDou^  ia  i^reeable,  and  repreaenta  the.efl^  of 
aonset  with  ^eat  truth*  There  are  sereral  other  pictures  hy 
this  artist,  which  are  ^ry  creditable  to  his  abilities^  but ^tol  whim 
the  sam^  objections  equally  app}j.  The  character  of  his  >stjb 
flieedis  to  be  correctness  apd  truth,  both  in  SFomi  'ipnd^'  coldur, 
without  any*  atiikiiij^  refinemeni;  ot  tastei  or  originality  of  thial^« 

ifig.    '  '  .  *  *  •;•    ■■      ;       ■'"■'-  '  •■ '  •'  ■  •••" 

'  Mr.  P;  G^Bso^c.  Tbe.works  of  this  artist  are  distinguished  by 
mmplidity^  -  classic  purity  of  de^gn,  and  -  scjehti^c  compositiw 
The  architectural  ruins  with  iirtiich  be  ennches  hm  subjeoks^  m^ 
infes^gref^t  knowledge  and  ieeHii^  for  that  branch  of  arit,!^whilit 
l^ey  ^brd  an  air  of  grandeur  and  aublijpity  that  is  ahx^j^  in 
Ci^ifson  with  the* scene*  '  {n  pomt  of*touch  atxd  su^ace,  hia'bqild* 
ijbgS'  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  thoise.of  any  modern  painter! 
ISd.  §.  '  This  pictarb  cbumsour  attention  as  one  of  the  finest  sp^ 
cimendoF  this  aitisty.  from  its  skilful  management  of  li^it 'and 
ah^owy  on  which  so  much. of  the  sentiment  of  a.  picture  des. 
pends.  He  has  rendered  it  broad,  quiet,  an4  pch  without  gm*' 
diness ;  his  deep  shadows  and  sober  tints  are  v.  ell .  ^daptdd  to 
^ve  interest  and  effect  to  scenes  of  sbl^nn  grander,  such 'as 
%is  picture ;  whieh  we  thiidc  a  dii^play  of  .stren^th^  richness^  aad 
truth  4)f  colouring,  that  entitles  bun  to.be  class^  with<ihemost 
^mineut  painters  of  his  country.  •  ?  '       *  ...         \ 

•  Mr.C,  Staimfield  has  three  pictures  of  ^  very  r^eqaectabk 
l^lass.  He  i^  known  in  this  city  as.an  adoikable  scene  |Xitnti^i^ 
^nd  is-one  of  the  very  |ew,of  the  artista'of  that  deserap^p.  wl^ 
^splay  tadte  f)nd  feeliiqg,  Noi.o:  THe^  Water^^.  no^^esatB 
greAt  ^amosto  our  notic^  as  ^  fiutbful  lifepresentatioft  iO^iDatuii^ 
/Nb.  l^PJlBSnburgh  Caatk^Jiwtt  the  Gr^  J'ria^yehiitrck^^ 
though  not  so  correct  in  potht  dfdeliAjealiony  shewa^g^eat.ii^ 
^^mireffimkf'i  and  cmsideii^ble  'knowledge  in  theJdistribliCion 
^  thfe  light  and  shadow^  and  is  ^^  very,  rachfy.  coloured;  irNoi 
)8, ^A  Cpant  Seme^  re^ncaeiifcin^:  a  fishing. hoat  on  the  sentbeadn 
^kl^  ar  group  of* figures  and  amtudbB,  is'ai<very  beautiful fandimiii 
4edt  ^eoe  of  effect  ^    .:•••  •..'..■,  •*,./     .   •.;.,.  .;:...*--.- 

'  '^i^' Wurxaoc  SiMMr^from  Iba  «pedmena. here; exhibited, 
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Beetns*  to  possess  danskhHrable  versajtility  of  tidiept  No^^  58: 
Fisherrow  HarbcfkTi  ik  a  very  pleafing  ^oene,  happily  jConcfBive^^ 
^flipEi,cl  tastefulty  executed.  The  tone  xxS  coiomr  is  peariy  aii4 
chaste,  the  effect  pleasing,  the  %u;*es  and  shipping  ut^  ta^tefuJ^ 
ly  introduced,  and  the  style  of  bandlkig  ib  qMite  mo^st  anf]  )^ 
dicious.  No.  13f{.  Bs^  'wiABroomM  0.nd  Sf^^*'  is  ^  i^weet  littJf^ 
study,  simply  composed^  >  but  soientificalty  cdoured,  and  deH* 
cately  finifihed.  Na  175.  Viewtinihe  Ta^  vA^  Ekko.CffJitl^ 
The  e&ct  of  thys^Imid^tape  is  thait  df  mid-d^^^  :$igvu(O0r.  J^# 
ire  find  r^  violent  contrast  of  light  and  .alladowi^htlt^»:|)la^i4  «Dd 
^reeable  stiUnes^  vith|^reat  trudi  and  iadividuaUAy  n»  ti^  co* 
louring  of  the  different  sorts  of  ground;  and*  tfacr  siinplieity  of ' 
the  oopapDsitien  is  relieved  lr)r  &e  judicious  oolotiriDg  of  the' 
figures.  •         '    '  ■    •■  '("'*'.-'"  .^ 

.'  Mr.  D;  0.  Hilx.  This  is  a  young>  artist  of  con^erable  prot* 
laise,  possessing  apparentt3r  a  keen  ^e  fbc  tlie  observation  of  ni^ 
ture.  He  has  evidently  had  but  Jittk  exprienc^  in  the  art,  his  ' 
execution  is  defective,  itnd  ins  colotnring  destitute  of  variety  and 
power;  but  No.  8S.  Vl0w  onfthc  Tag/, near Ferth^ displays  som^ 
^palitites  which  lead  us  to  augur  very  favourably  of  his  success: 
.The  general  efibct  of  this  production  is  vei:y  well  managed,  th/^ 
long  pavement  of  the  quay  is  treated  with  I'en^irkabl^  ^kill, 
iMid,  whether  in  light  or  shade,  has  great  truth  of  colourings 
The  vessel,  with  its  dark  and  light  timt^  and  their  reflections  iii 
the  water,  contribute  to  tbe  clearness  of  tjie  effect  and  power 
of  the  wh(de.  In  the^wo  figures  on  t|ie  foreground,  there  is  ^ 
attong  perception  of  character,  but  with  ^n  evident  inability  tj? 
•repress  the  full  extent  of  his  conceptions. 

Mr.  Sch£;tkt.     The  works  of  this  amateur  evince  great  ori^^ ' 
saUty  of  genius,  without  tt)e  due  portion  of  ^aste  necessary  tQ 
restrain  it  within  woper  |in^its.     His  compositions  are  too  co^' 
|nous,  and  their  reduinlance  is  not  cprrecteci  by  the  managem^nl; 
of  his  chiar'oscuro.  There  is  tqo  much  positive  colour  in  his^baf 
4iows,  *andt  the  lights  want  breadtl)^  in  consequence  of  being  cut 
up'  into  small  portion&L     The  brilli^npy  of  the  light  of*  the  su^l 
bursting  through  the  ^^louds  19  very  great,  but  there  is  tpo  md^^ 
hf^u^e  throug)K>ut ;  and  tre  searcnin  yain  for  a  point  where  th^  - 
€ye  cau  fiad  repose.     His  principid  picture  is  No.   IttJS.  tf^i^g; 
among  the  Pyrenees;  and  toem are  a|$o  tw9 sfl^l^  prddnqtion^  ' 
which  have  all  nearly  the  same  efiScct.    .       .  <  -      -  -  -t  '  v  <:{.* 
•  Mr^  John  FLcuxi|iO.    A  Jively  percepdoii  of  t^eiappemrancs^ 
4if  nature  in  orcfinaiy  cbrcumstahoas^  and  an  9p^iaretitly:ltftl^ 
^representation  of  tbe^^  mark  tl^yp  cfaaraoter  of^thii^  ai:tiis^'«^.t34^ 
though  he  seema^  to>lmve  had'biU  Httle  exp^rieince;Aii:4ie  |N^ 
tical  part,  and  no  great  acquaintance  with  the  p^mvp^'jQf  i^h 
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119  c^mUcp  with  respect  to  ugtit  and  sh^os^ ;  \f^;t^  ttofn  ^  wmi^ 
o^  unit^  of  e|fect^  ty  hot  Ij^eeping  the  l^gl^ts  wd  ahaapwi^  p^ 
in  i|Dasses,  the  picture  has  not  the  pleasii^  reposfe;  that  it  iiraaljii' 
<rtherwi$e  have  possessed.  The  %ureS)  4^  to  ppsition  and  eor. 
Ipur,  are  w^l  introduced.  There  4fre  sieveral  other  speciqienai. 
by  this  gentlen^ap^  which  are  all  chargeable  with  the  s^me  de? 
fects,  i^Itnough  we  cannot  but  consider  them  a^  wo):ks  pf  gr^, 
p^mise. 

In  the  departinent  of  portrait^  the  candjudatie^  ff^  iQ^e  9^ 
n^uch  rnore  liu^merou^,  and  necessarily  pKesejai  j^eat  x^ari^  of 
I^anner  as  wel^  a^  degrees  of  m^erit 

Idr.  Raebubn,  who  lias  so  Tong  maintained  an  exalted  rfi^t 
oipong  the  artists  crf^  ^^,^\  Britain^  and  whose  t^^ents  baxe  done 
80  much  for  the  branch  of  ^t  which  he  professes  in  t^ls,  coiiif^ 
of  the  island,  Has  two  ze;Ao&  lengths^  Noi  14j().  Portrait  <ifl^- 
KaHqf  Bopeiwn ;  and  No.  ITS.  The  Gamekeeper  to  the  5^^. 
Sonoeurjobte  ike  Earl  ^Kmtort.     The  npble  Earl  is.  in  his  ppL^ 
litary  costume,  with  bis  cbfirger  at  his  side,  which  13  drai^j^  wiifi, 
immense  spirit^  and  in  a  very  bold  style.    The  lijkenesi  pos§esyea . 
all  the  truth  and  gentlemanly  character  which  this  artist  kti^Wji. 
so  well  how  to  express.    In  the  latter  picture  th^e  is  a.atpkuu[^ 
elTect  of  light  ana  shadow  ^ely  diatriput^  oyer  tl^e  mim,  ^)pd 
hprse.;  the  character  of  the  bead  is  very  expressive ;  the  pUiMi. 
stuffoftbe  jacket^  and  the  rest  of  the  cositsme,  have  all  the  marKf . 
of  verity;  and  the  whole  exhibits  strongly  the  artist's  complete^ 
science  and  practical  skill.     There  is  a  portrait  of  a  ladj,  nead^ 
si?e^  by  Mr.  Raebum,  No.  127.  in  a  chaste  stylo  of  colouring.     ^ 

No.  1$7.  Portrait  qf  4lewander  Oswald^  Esg.  by  Mr.  A. 
0jBp])£8,  is  pdnted  in  a  very  ehaste  but  scientific  style  of  colour-. 
ii)g;  tbe  ejxecution  is  delicate,  and  t^cre  is  leas  of  the  immfj^^ 
in  it  than  Wib  usually  find  in  portraits  of  the  English  scliool.^' 
The  countenance  is  marked  with  the  character  of  mild  dignity^  ^ 
apd  th^e  Hkj^ness  is.excellen^fc.     The  Sjtyle  of  this  artist  seems  tOj, 
be  founds  on  that  of  Vandy)c€» 4  and  the  prejitpt  6j>ec^ei;»  ^J0^ 
sifipa^^d.  by  any  p9rtrait  in  the  exhibuion. 

Mr.  W.  NxcHOLSoH.  Portraits  of  Sir  nohcrt  LavderDick* 
and  his  Ladif.  This  interesting  picture  represents  the  Baronet^ 
sitting  at  a  table  with  his  tady,  to  whom  he  seems  in  the  act  of 
e^lainip£  apas^agein  a poncCerous  folio  which  be  holds  in  his 
h^^.  The  two  fig^ires  are  'finely  disposed,  and  are  striking 
lij^enesses^  the  cbiar'ospjuro 'and  colouring  display  great  know- 
lo^g^of  the  pr^pcaptesolfart;  apd  the  interest  is|;reatly  enhauifed^ 

.^  Tl|»:Mme  of  c^  ^oQ^  \^:  erioiMouU^  £^?en  in  ^  catalogue.    It  oygbt^f 
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by  tibf  colouring  of  the  various  accessories  on  the  table.  No,  1 69, 
PortraU  of  a  GmUkman^  is  aa  excellent  representation  of  n 
^eltkndwn  character.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  m 
{powerfully  marked,  and  the  whole  richly  coloi|red*  From  the, 
aituatioB  of  this  picture  we  were  enabl^^d  to  examine  with  morq 
muiutefiiess  the  mode  of  execution  which  Mr.  Nicholson  hai 
i^dopted ;  and  lie  appears  to  have  expressed  the  variety  of  sur^ 
face  by  the  loading  his  lights  more  or  less,  according  to  the  tcx-. 
ture  required,  and  blending  them  afterwards  i  by  tins  practice, 
durability  of  colouring  is  insured  in  a  much  greater  degree  tlmn 
Inhere  the  quantity  of  pigment  applied  is  more  limited.  No.  57.. 
Poriraii  of  WiUiam  AUun^  E^q.  in  a  Tartar  Cmiume,  isevi-* 
dently  the  original  of  his  much-admired  etching  of  this  gentle- 
man, publislied  among  his  portraits  of  eminent  Sqotish  charae^ 
ters.  It  is  a  very  just  resemblance  of  tliat  artist,  and  its  pictur- 
esque eifect  is  greatly  increased  by  the  costume  in  which  he  it, 
Tiepresented.  No.  §U,  Portmi  of  a  iarfy.^This  is  a  small  whole- 
length  drawing  in  water  colours,  which  met  with  very  generalt 
admiration  last  year  at  the  exhihitioii  of  the  Royal  Academy^     .j! 

No*  57»  Portrait  of  Dr.  MonWf  by  Me.  Johm  S,  C,  Syme,  is  m , 
very  powerful  resemblance  of  the  professor  of  anatomy.  It  ia  . 
painted  with  great  force,  and  coloured  with  close  attention  to 
tl|e  tints  of  nature ;  and  altogether  focm^  a  picture,  of  vepry  greai^ 
qaerit  There  are  two  female  heads  by  Mr«  Syme^  which^  in  e^^ 
jfcessuig  the  necessary  delicacy  of  ph^actec^  .by  the  e»lu^oa  ofl 
strong  contrast  of  light  and  shadow^  and  cpJQUX^  are  deficieo^  iq  Ihe^ 
j^lief  requisite  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  force  of  effect 
amongst  the  powerful  reds,  blues,  ^id  greejia,  which  atway«u 
abound  in  public  exhibitions. 

Me.  George  Simson.  No>  IOp  Bg^  with  Muts  andBrooms>,  tS|i 
a  ihree-quarter  portrait^  from  the  same  model  as  No,  12^*  by  the 
brother  of  tbis  ariist.  It  is  a  delicate  and  charming  piece  of  cf-. 
feet,  its  colouring  is  chaste  and  h&nnQiiious»  and  it  is  wrought  up 
with  great  attention  to  detail.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and 
pleasing  picture. 

Mtt,  W.  Allan  has  been  too  much  occupied  with  his  mog^ 
nificent  picture  o(  the  Murtter  of  Archbishop  Sharps  now  on  it,-* 
way  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  have  had  it  in  . 
bis  power  to  contribute  any  thing  worthy  of  his  genius*  Tlie-, 
works  he  has  sent,  shew  all  the  beauty  of  execution  and  clear- 
noss  of  colouriog  for  which  he  is  distinguished.  They  consist  of] 
our  old  fricndsj  the  Tartar  BandUililivkUng  Spoiii  No.  IM, 
PortraU  qfa  Polish  CMef  No.  156.  Mr.  Jmma  Russel  as  , 
Lamiceloi  Qobbo^  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  No.  1^8 ;  and  Par^ 
tr0U  of  fifrs^  LisfpUy  Ho,  ISl.  ...  ^   ■■■■  .     ■ 

Ma.  G.  Watson.   The  works  of  this  artist  are  of  various  de^ 
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greM  of  merit,  ahhoiigh  be  ba^certftiiilyiBaeh'hnproved  wkfain 
ttie  last  few  years*  No.  49.  PcrMit  qftkeUie  Btnjamin  WeH, 
Esq.  P.  R.  A.  has  strong  exprefiaion  and.  character,  and  great 
power  of  relief;  the  likeness  is  excellent;  .but  the'eokniring^ 
though  by  no  means  displeasing,  is  de6eient  in  fmbness  and 
v«riely.  Na  150.  Pcrtrait  of  Mnr.  CamfHuO^  is  also  a  ibrcibb 
pieture  in  point  of  effect,  and  ia  well  coioared.  No.  176. 
Poriraii  of  a  Lady^  whole  Ungth^  is  treated  in  the  manaef  that 
used  to  excite  much  silly  admiration  in  fbnatr  times^  namely^  the 
throwing  a  rejected  light  upen  the  face^.fiie.  Itdma  looking  glass^' 
This,  although  it  commonly  places  the  model  m  cintmnstaaces 
never  seen  out  of  doors,  (as  this  lady  is)  gives  that  sort  of  novel 
eAect  which  misleads  the  judgment,  and  imposes  on  the  igmaani^ 
We  can  consider  it  only  as  a  triclc  that  deserves  to  be  held-  ti^ 
to  contempt.  The  figure  is*neither  correct  ia  design,  nongvan^ 
f^\  in  attitude ;  and  the  picture  is  equally  decent  in  tberiiamKJiij 
of  colour,  and  the  blandis^Hneiits  of.  chiar^oicura  Some^parts 
ef  the  drapery  in  this  pi6ture  ato  well  executed,  but  die  cffdzt 
of  the  whole  is  harsh  and  unpleasant*  The  back  ground,  partietilafw- 
ly  the  circular  temple,  is  ill  exeeuted ;  and  the  balustrade  ia 
the  middle  ground  is  a  specimen  of  very  tasteless  arahiteci' 
t«n:e,  ill  drawn,  and  betraying  great  ignoraaoe  of  the  priaci[to; 
9f  perspective.  Some  of  this  atetist^s  male  headt^  as  that  of  a  na* 
val  officer^  are  painted  with  much  &roe,  and  well  *  coloured ; 
but  his  groups  ai^d  heads  of  females  axe'  gready  inferior,  being 
destitute  of  deKeacy  of  feeling  and  execution.  \u 

Mb.  John  Watson.  The  works  of  this  artiat  evinee  roosw 
eattivated  taste  and  delicacy  of  perception.  No.  15fiL  Portnrai^ 
cfd  Gentlemafff  whok  lengthy  is  a  work  of  great  merit  He  ia 
dressed  and  accoutred  as  a  Highland  huntsman;  a  deer  |u8t 
Icilled,  lies  at  his  fbet,  and  a  shaggy  greyhound  fawns  wip0B.  him; 
the  drawing  is  corr^t,  and  the  coldunng  mad  efect  sid»er:aiid 
agreeable;  it  has,  however,  frequently  occurred  to  us  that  tka 
works  of  this  gentleman  are  deficient  in  variety  of  suofaoe,iiBd 
that  his  back  grounds  are  generally  too  aketchy^  and^  in  pinnt 
of  coiotur,  monotonous,  so  that  they  do  not  contnbuteso  nudiAS 
they  might  to  the  strength  of  the  effsoi.  Thus,  in  tbft  fAetuae 
we  are  just  considering,  the  coek^  on  which  the  hantamao  tests, 
and  the  shaggy  coat  df  the  greybaund,  (j^S^"?  ^^^^^^  our  vieai 
of  it  where  it  now  hiEings)  want  the  veqattite  boldness  of  textme^ 
and  diflfer  little,  in  the  style  of  handling,  ftom  t^e  smoothneb^  of 
the  sky  and  cairnations.  Ifi  ouroptmoa,  knpusio  is  very  nacei* 
sary  in  all  rugged  surfaces  near  the  for^oui^d ;  «id  by  the  ndn 
ness  which  it  gives  to  the  glazings,  the'  poweriof  a  picture  maji 
be  increased  incalculaUy.    No.  ISSty  Fortrui^  jrf  a  ysmg  La^ 
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wA(im^wMTmy^9wiKtyb^j'^ unidi^  delioaey  wjith  ,fi»ree  of  «fr 
Ibdi  -No.  135.  ,SAepher4  md  bis  B^y  is  a  small  wboie-leqgdi 
groii|>^^QFfirait%  kndka.irerjr  gpodfe^  of  an  ^mj^ 

pent'puUic  dbaraot^niof  this  citj,  ui4be|gpi^  qf  a  sbcph^r^*  It 
is  weU  conposed)  painted  with  great  lightness  an4  %ran9jpnrenc^^ 
«iid:is  ti  ve^y  int^te^ug. pictute.  Np.  1^^  Meff  ^errilee^^  JEl^ 
Tcmgowcm^  4ifid  hit  Groor^f  is  takea  fironii^bat  powerful  'passage 
ia'**lGiiy  Mantiemg''  where  that.  oW.w%i*^  breaks  Ibe  rod  of 
f»ace  Ifetween.  il^lan^vwan  and  bersdif*  It  presents  ai)  admiyabl^ 
per^ni|icati«i>of:ibe  gjrpsey^  it  i&  w^U  arranged  m  all  its  paxts^ 
and  sweetly.oolouii^^ 

.<  i!yfB.*W.  S.  Watbo^  has  presented;  to  ^ur  notice  several  Mpall 
portcmts  as  fime;  gfavipa,.and  so«ae  coasiversations.  No.  Id4<>. 
^haWecofy  TraveSer»i  and  No..  109.  Portrait  of  a  yoimg  Genik^ 
mum^l&re  ^verj  respsctable^  althoijigb  thQre  is  a  want  ot  delicacyy 
irithxtoof  much  of  violent  contrast  of  colour,  ^ad  indicating  want  of 
•ci«^ce  to produceharmony.  If  this  artist  would  infuse  somewhat 
o£>tbe  ddic&cy  so  €on»picpouft  inJMr..  W.  Sitnson  s  <<  fiqi/  mi^ 
JdJKUmni  BtpHttSp^'  ^ut-  1S2.  he  woui4  greatly. improve  bi£^,wc»*ks» 
His  familiar  scenes,  such. as  No*  179-  Th^  BUkt-^iv  mtercep^ 
«ii^  ODeipartieularly  chargeable  with  Uie  want  of  softness  of  efi'eet 
fee  "COMiplain  of,  and  wbi^  is  more  ofJTensiv^  in  the  interior  of  a  i'^r 
aUopabie  apartmen^^  The  colouring  is  harsh  f  and  the  bandlmg 
)Mi»iioiie  of  the  dexterity  and  softness  whiicb  this  subject  requires^ 
*^  Mr.  J.  F.AJ^TTLWGnp  No.  l^L  Portrait  of  Sir  llmf,  Caw^bell^ 
Part,  The  works  of  this  artist,  possess  great  preci^icm  of  tbrm^ 
OTDsiderRble  power  of  e?cecution,  and  a  good  tone  of  colour ;  but, 
tein  thie  picture >iftideri»o»iderationi  his  attenUon  to  the  makn 
ang^out  of  tbe' parts  is  carried^  to  such  excess,  as.  to  destroy  all  ap* 
]»afrancii»o£v$uiety^of  surCace,  and  produce  a  general  Wdnes^ 
inord  apprq^hiog,  to  boonze,  thaki  ,the  charactef  of  fl^sb)  k^\% 
tio^i  &B,  JChi  bia  carnations,  the  ^shadows  have  a  disagiieeable 
fciflckn^a,  without  even  the.cd^ef  of  reflex  light,  which  reminda 
|]ffinu>]7e!of  the  ^sngmvings  of  Balecbpu,v  than  the  painting  of  an 
£ng|ish  jtankx*  No^  186.  Permit  ^  ajjiiy^  has  less  of  the 
bardness  'oChwhich  'if^e'i^omplain,  mone  br^dtb  of  effect,  and 
^nsifdfraUe  power  of  colfnitfi  It  ia  really  ai^  agrei^able  p^Uurfv 
There  aro  sevieml  lOt^^r  por1arait»  of.Iadiei^  whi^  frogi  the  wanli 
C|f 'Unity  of  tfoloisrifii^e^eJsty  are  extremely  objectiop^Jbtle.  They 
liofteall,  boweie^  thexeoommendation  of  bi^i^gfs^thful  likenepses^ 
M&^6..MAekfimLs;  W  1^7 rS^rGraqf  the,  D^ekej^ ^ 
M^aAurgh^  and  thesMq^Nobk  ^  Marquis  efJSommmt^  s&hf^ 
l^igthfUTifimske^'^  i.Xhta.pic^iy[e^  pojtwiiifaMandingsoiif^e^e^ia^, 
i^  the  drawing,  ia  put/ together  with  .pon^iderable  ta^^;  .,th^ 
«(dDikQ9g  is  rathei^vmmolppmi^;  jand  tberje  i$.  a  ;gns£|t,,  y^mi  iA 
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■dol  of  itrength  of  light  and  tbadow.  No.  144.  Bu  Otttet  Ai 
IMty  tf  kcSburgh.  This  picture,  which  does  not  porofeis  to 
Iw  imilnishedi  is  but  feebly  executed ;  and  the  red  t(iiie  of  eo. 
luur  which  it  derives  from  the  robes  and  drapeiy  in  the  hmk- 
fround  not  being  relieved  by  any  contrasting  eobmrs,  it  eiitre&ie- 
Vf  deflqeht  in  harmony ;  but,  as  the  work  «f  a  young  artist^ 
irhbh  we  believi  it  to  be,  it  is,  npoa  the  whole,  respectride. 

Mi9B  Pataickson.  Noi  81.  This  picture  is  obviously  m 
knUiHlon  of  the  style  of  Gdnsboroogh,  iffid  is  a  very  inerittiM 
rioiis  production.  It  represents  <«  The  LiUk  PecBar/'  a  little  girl 
with  hor  stock  of  boxes,  toys,  ballads,  tooth-picks,  laces,,  and  gaf^ 
l^rs.  The  expression  of  ine  countenance  is  well,  cooceived,  the 
•Ifect  of  tight  judiciously  concentrated,  and  the  cotooringy  tlMj^ 
loo  much  subdued  by  glazing,  in  order  to  itnitate  an  old  pictat^ 
without  having  a  sufficient  substratum  of  claque  colour  imderi^ 
ihews  much  skill  in  harmoniou$  arrangement. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  observations  on  ^e  departntieitf 
of  poi^traits,  by  noticing  the  miniatures  of  Ma.  W.  J»  Thobcboiq', 
which  are  the  only  works  of  this  description  of  any  po&^sAji^ 
excellence.  No.  118.  Portrait  of  a  GenHemaii.  Tbasisatp^sA^ 
iflg  likeness  of  an  eminent  connoisseur  of  this  dty,  who  but  j«86 
uttered  something  very  pithy,  of  the  force  of  which,  ftom  the 
turn  of  his  lip,  and  the  look  of  his  eye,  he  seetas  tetfec^y  con^ 
sdous*  The  expression  is  excellent,,  and  the  colouring,  eottfu 
bined  with  the  light  of  shadow,  vigorous  and  full  of  hajrAiony; 
Vo.  116.  Portrait  cfa  Lady,,  and  No.  lld»  0eb$,  strongly  tt-« 
•mplify  the  power  of  effect,  of  which  this  species.of  art  is'  ^tts* 
eeptible ;  ana  which  this  artist  can  so  well  tenfiper  with  delieac^ 
of  character.  No.  90*  The  Grace,  represents  a  laboured  on*  ftc^ 
^oad  side,  just  sat  down  to  his  frugal  meal,  which  his  #^e  Rai 
brought  him,  and  is  eng^edin  that  act  of  di^votion,  sobecon^ng, 
and  which  we  believe  to  be  peculiar  to  the  peasantry  of  ^otlaiR], 
namely,  asking  a  blessing  on  the  food  <^  which  He  is'  about  t0 
partake.  The  attitude  and  expression  are  just  and  char^cteri^ 
tic,  and  the  picture  is  neatly  executed ;  but  it  wants  the  power 
of  effect  which  this  artisf  s  miniatures  possess  in  so  eminent. a  de- 
gree,  and  which  are  so  necessary  to  maintain  theiir  rairk  in  ai% 
exhibition  surrounded  by  oil  pictures. 

G.  F.  M*Kechnky.  No.  99.  Four  miniatures.  We  do  not  noUce 
these  for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  the  work  of  a  young 
man,  deaf  and  dumb  frpm  his  infi^ncy,  who,  chiefly  by  his  owi| 
industry,  has  been  enabled  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  this 
department  of  art,  in  which  ITeare  quite  satisfied  he  will  improve. 
They  are  faithful  likenesses. 

We  now  come  to  the  scenes  of  familiar  life,  which,  as  repre. 
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seiitin^  maDoers  of  wbidi  ve  are  fully  competent  to  judge,  audi 
vhich)  as  passing  daily  under  our  observation,  give  equal  plea^ 
sure  to  the  learned  connoisseur  and  the  uninstructed  observer*    . 

Mr,  D,  WiLKiK,  R.A,  Pitles^ie  Fair.  This  picture  is  date4 
1804,  and,  therefore,  it  n^ght  be  thought,  is  |iot  to  be  consid- 
ered a?  a  specimen  of  the  matured  style  of  this  eminent  artist^ 
From  this  circumstance  not  being  attended  to,  we  have  observed 
much  dissatisfaction  and  disapp<^tment  expressed  in  the  exhi« 
bition-room*  It  is  a  work,  however,  which,  in  point  of  variety 
and  strength  of  character,  quick  perception  of  humour,  and  ju- 
diciotts  arrangement,  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Wilkie  could  sur- 
pass, even  at  the  present  da^.  The  tone  of  colour,  thoujgh  chaste, 
1$  like  the  work  of  a  person  igmnsnt  of  general  principles,  and 
destitute  ci  the  variety  30  necessary  in  a  compo^tion  of  such  ex- 
tent; but  the  style  of  execution  is  masterly,  and  the  drawing 
has  all  the  correctness  which  even  the  early  works  of  this  artist 
uniformly  exhibit.    Altogether  it  is  a  capital  performance. 

Mr.  J.  W,  Weight-  No.  38.  The  Procession  of  the  Flitch  of 
Sac^n.  This  picture,  which  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Stodharfs  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Pil^rima^e  to  Canterbury,  seems,  &om 
the  ignorant  remarks  on  it  which  we  happen  to  have  already 
hearc^  to  be  of  too  high  a  class  for  the  comprehension  of  the  or- 
dinary connoisseurs  ctf  this  city.  The  composition  is  very  fine, 
the  drawing  correct  and  scientific,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
light,  and  shadow  conducted  with  such  skill  as  to  relieve  the  se« 
veral  parts,  and  yet  preserve  the  unity  of  efiect  pf  the  whole. 
As  the  character  which  this  picture  aims  at,  is  rather  that  of  a 
fi(etch  than  a  finished  work^  we  must  not  look  for  all  the  little 
details,  whicji  such  would  req^uire.  There  are  several  scenes 
from  Don  Quixote  by  this  artist,  which  display  a  great  fUnd  of 
humour,  and  are  executed  with  great  spirit 

Mr.  A^  Cabsb;.  No.  130.  The  YiU  Caup  Commentators* 
Genuine  humour,  and  a  powerful  feeling  of  the  habits  and  cha- 
K^teristics  of  th^  Scotish  peasantry,  mark  the  style  of  this  art- 
ist.. We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  the  dinginess  oi  his  colour- 
ing, his  neglect  of  effect,  and  the  carelessness  of  his  execution, 
dejtep^.  which  even  bi^  long  re^dence  in  London  has  not  correct- 
ed.. T^his  picture  is  full  of  fine  toyehe?  of  nature  and  diaracter, 
in  which  t^ie.  ludicrous  prevails. 

Mr.  At^xANDEa  Fkaseb.  No.  25,  Preparing  for  Market, 
Thi^.  comppsition  is  chiefly  to  be  admired  for  the  truth  and  spirit 
with  which  the  still  life,  carrots,  celery,  cabbage,  and  the  like, 
ate  represented*  The^gures  are  poorly  drawn,  and  kept  quite 
subsidiary  to  their  inanimate  companions.  If  the  scissars  were 
applied  to  this  picture,  and  every  tiling  but  the  vegetables 
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lo|3f)ed  ofi;  it  wcnild  lye  ^rready  improved^    We  cannot  b«t  Mk 
iNKk  witb  regret  on  Mr.  Frdser'ji  first  jiictupef,  exI^Uced  here^ 
vtmny  jmrs  ago,  of  the  FMing  hoaUt  in  wfaioh  there  was  a' 
promise  of  exceUence  not  yet  fulfilled  by  faim. 

Mr.  RoBCKT  £Diio«iTi>M3C9   No:  47.    Jtmrny  the  /Shomnum^ 
a  Sketch  Jrom  Nature,     This  little  pictnre,  representing  a  per-  . 
sonage  well  known  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  group  of  little  raaeals 
exercising  their  practical  wit  upon  him,  is  happily  cbnoeived;!^ 
The  humour  id  ejtceltent^  and  the  edonrine  audi  effect  ^eviAce 
great  knowledge  of  the  principles  cS  art,  and  the  practice  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  ScfaooL   The  eC^le  of . 
handling  is  transparent,  clear,  and  masteriy^  fibd  admimUy 
suited  for.  subjects  of  this  sort.  •  <  '  i- 

*  Mr.  W.  Mitchell.  No.  66.  Boy  SdUng  Tracti^  etfinces  coft.  ' 
sideraUe.lcnowledge  of  eKbct  and  power  of  execution.  '  Tbefi^ 
gures,  though  correctly  drawn  and  happily  imagined^  are  harddy ' 
coloured  V  but  the  style  of  the  back  ground  and  still  life^  iackar- 
and  silvery  in  tone,  and  executed  in  a  style  that  will  stand  comw^  > 
petMon  with  any  thing  of  this  class  in  the  room.  We  onder^  ' 
stand  that  the  whole  was  exeeuted  by  candHe-light,  which,  for  A'  ^ 
per^n  whose  daylight  hours  are  otherwise  occupied^  i^a  terj-i^ 
reasonable  excuse  for  the  defects  we  have  noticed.  •     *f         '> 

Mr.  Waltm  Gkikie.  No;  54;  The  Itinerant  Fiddler.    This  ' 
is  a  young  artist  of  great  ptomise,  in  whom  w^  cannot  but  fed  a 
high  interest,  fremdie  circumstance  of  his  being  deaf  and  dutnb. 
The  picture  under  consideration  is  painted  with  ^eat  defiealsy  ' 
and  truth  of  effect,  the  drawing  is  correct,  and  the  di^>dsition>^ 
and  grouping  are  excellent ;  but,  unfortunately,  tlie  h^ids,*  of"' 
which  there  is  so  great  a  number,  seem  to  bave  been  all  taken^^ 
from  one  models  which  deprives  the  picture  of  the  vatletyi^f 
character  and  expression  of  which  it  is  suseeptiUe.    Day-lighty^* 
by  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  lights'and  shadows  areata 
ranged  and  coloured,  is  admirably  represented.    There  are'twn^'^ 
small  cattle  pieces  by  this  artist,  drawn  witb  great  t'igovr  aftd*^ 
correctness^  and  exhibiting  abundance  of  daylight,  tittt  whidi -. 
seem  to  have  been  injured  by  retouching  thefanok  groundJ    Wb" 
have  also  by  him  two  frames  filled  with  chalk  iketohes  from  na- 
ture, cattle,  rustic  figures,  and  the  like,  wbich  niairk  his  industry, . 
and  the  devoted  attachment  to  the  source  where  ev^  thing  ex^ ' 
ceiient  in  art  must  be  looked  for.    These  sketches  abound  in 
character  and  e)cpresuoti,  and  are  executed  with  the  hand  of  a 
masteR.  ' 

Mr.  T.  S.  Goon.  No.  71.  Musk.  The  still lifie is  well  painted' 
in  this  picture;  but  the^ect  of  the  whole  is  defideut  in  depdi- 
ofoobur  and8tr^gtfaofohiaA>scuro.  '    /        ^s, 
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M^.  J»'  PAXflCMAK;  Par^ifB  Mepming'^  No.  ^84.  mud  Early 
Vanity^  or  The  New  Ear-ttRr^i  Na  tid/  There  ispetiiaps  no 
defeel  more  stnidilg  to  every  cldss  of  spectators  than  a  want  of 
strength  and  clearness  in  light  and  shadow,  and  the  dingine^s 
of  e£fect  wWch  it  prodikces.  ^  This  is  peculiarly  chargeable  on  the 
portraits^  and,  indeed^  on  all:  the.  worka  of  Mr.  Pairman^  except- 
ing |teriiaps  his  caodlo-iight  pieces ;  nor  caA  we  speak  in  terms  of 
great  pisatse^  ritlier  6fhi&  drawings  oi^uriag^  or  execution. 

Mr.  JAi££a  ^QWM,*^^Pr€paring  to  Stari^  Porircni^  of  OuU 
crylthe  pvcfmty  of  Sir  RxAeri  Keitii  Dkkt,  NdL  1.  '  The  Mena^ 
girie^H^'H.  aad  Portraii  of  a  Mace  Hotse^  Na  61.  :  Oorrect- 
n€^.«nd  fceqfnetttly'  sipmi^  in  the  ddineation  of.animals,  are  the 
undisptited  points  on  which  the  reputation  of  this  artist  solely 
reals ;  but  it  is  imposubfe  tocduceire  any  thing  m6te  aiovieiriy 
thto  A^  whole  appeavanoe of  his^works^  'His  colovning  sets  at 
de&nce  iallithe  principles  of  harnoDyy  and  his  execution  is  coarse 
aridi§mgii09g.  Of  b£s  niUQerons  pislkito  au  the  preslent'coUec^ . 
tioovfisom  the  ^gallant  Itfa^oc  with  iiis;  C^Mcgerv  and -Mr.  W. 
Crnifoidy  down  to  the  Dunearir  O^^  and  the  Af  onkies  in  the  Me* 
Ji9gwe^  tber^  is  not  one  that  presents  a  single  quality*  esdtmaUe 
in^ac^  iW^tba^ve.  formerly  witnessed,  in>  die  exhibitions'in  this  . 
city,  pictures  by  this  artist,  wjxidb^akhough  .they  oontaiii^ 
e(j^.ht^i9hi6A,  M  kasiseqtlfddn  nuoobeif  and  ^magnitude  tti  their 
b^utic^s,  ire  T^aewed  neyerUieieas  aa  the  aberrations  of  a.  man  of 
taWnt^AS.  we  concaved  him  to  be,  with  indulgence,  being  con& 
de^.  tbsitby  expenenioe  and  obseryatioQ  he  would  soon  correct^ 
hi^odirfectik  It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we  must  ae*.. 
l^wlOBllgo  the  error  inlo  whidi  be  had  betrayed  us,  and  confess 
thalbb  :works  are  .nowt  worse  than  those  of  any  former  period.    ^ 

Mr»  fiATftiCK  SflTMB*  No.  W-  Flamrofihe'LaiurH  Leaf  Tulip 
7>iw«  This  is:  a  vfmk  of  great  labour,  and  though  only  m  water 
<x)Iqufs»  baa  €Oi^derab)&  power  of.effect,  and  gives  a  close  repre^  = 
settttation  of  the  ori^aL  ,We  think  the  efiect  of  it  would  have 
bdeft  rendered  wore  rich  and  agreeable,  if  the  light,  which  is  at 
pmenl  confined  to  the  principal  object,  had  been  diffused  more 
geoerallyoYer  tbe  picture.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  artist, 
N  whose,  imitaUons  of  fi-uit  and  flowers  are  so  correct,  does  not  ap.r  ' 
ply  himsetf  to  chI  painting,  by  which  be  could  produce,  with  fa- 
cility, what  at  prescttS  is  done,  with  much  labour.    - 

/We  do  not  ourselves  attach  great  interest  to  flower  peoes,  but 
we  cannot  avoid  making  respectful  mention  of  the  other  artists 
in  this  department,  such  as  Messrs.  Thomson,  Carlyljbs, 
Hias  B«ATTi£,  and  Miss  Bbown.  We  may  almost  mention  in 
this  plac^  Mr.  Aiu^hibald  CiiEXAKii,  who  has  contributed  tWo 
pieces  of  still  lifej  which  are  marked  with  great  power  of  exeou-^w 
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don  ftnd  triith  bf  dsUU ;  tbey  are  executed  in  oil,  imd,  accord- 
ingly, have  more  force  and  spirit,  than  the  water-ooteurdrawHigs 
of  flowers,  &c.  vhich  may  be  said  to  beioDg  to  this  class. 

Of  Architectural  Designs  there  is  no  great  number.  Mr.  F. 
JNash  has  an  Interior  tf  a  Churchy  painted  with  great  spirit^ 
and  a  fine  breadth  of  effect  and  power  erf*  colouring.  Mr.  Rstn 
has  a  Peripective  Elevaiian  of  a  design  in  Ae  Stifle  ef^  Par^ 
Aenon,  for  the  NaOonal  Triumphal  BmUSfng^  in  c&mmemira^ 
Hon  nfthe  Natal  and  Military  Jchievemmte  qf  ihe  UUe  Wei/h 
We  ^tefully  acknowledge  otur  obligations  to  Mn  B^  fbt 
bringuag  this  magnificent  ^ifioe  under  our  observation^  and  ap- 
plying  it  to  this  purpose ;  we  still  hope  to  see  it  execnt^.  Bdt 
we  would  prefer  it  in  its  ori^nal  simplidty,  without  the  obeBdcd 
and  trophies  which  surround  it,  as  it  appeairs  in  the  modei  No.  18. 

No.  86.  Perspective  EkvaHon  of  4i  Design  Jtr  ike  Great 
National  Triumphal  BwUHmg,  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Ito 
Regents  Parh^  London^  in  commentoration  c/*  the  Naval.smd 
JUUitaty  Jchievements  of  thi  Me  Wa^.  This  is  a  veiy  gNOid 
compositioD,  although  some  of  the  det^il8  are  dbjtfctioniible^)  iM 
are  we  certain  that  the  Gredan  Doric  is  the  best  order  fot  tb^ 
purpose.  These  compodticnis  of  Mr.  Beid  ave  seen  to  aieat 
disadvantage,  through  the  medium  of  the  drawings,  wfai<£  aril 
ill  executed,  said  miserably  defieient  in  effh^t 

Of  Engravings  the  number  is  very  Mmitsd ;  but  they  esUUl 
the  tident  of  our  countrymen  directed  to  an -object  vety  uteonf* 
inon  in  Scotland,  viz.  portraits  of  considienibie  size,  both  in  Aii 
line  and  chalk  manners,  by  Mr.  Stbwabt  and  Mr<  Walkbr.    - 

In  a  former  number  of  tins  journal,  we  noticed  tbe  exodttence 
of  Mr.  Stewart  as  an  engraver  in  the  linemanneF;  and  the  plate 
upon  which  we  chiefly  founded  our  opinion,  The  TartsmMamiM 
dividing  the  Spoils  after  Allan,  is  one  of  die  spedotoens  halns 
sent.  There  is  a  portrait  of  the  Hev.  Drj  Joaws^  of  tbe  ^uaito 
size,  which  is  executed  in  a  rich,  bold  manner,  and,  notwitbstaad- 
ing^some  defects  which  we  conid  point  out,  gii^a  us  odtttionid 
proofs  of  his  talents  as  an  artist. 

Mr.  W.  Walkse  has  sent  us  two  excelWt  portferaits^  af  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  and  Henry  Cockbofn,  £iq.  buthavin^ 
been  some  time  before  the  ptiblic^  and  having  aireiray  cdbpieased 
the  high  ofAuion  we  entertain  of  their  merits^  v(e  heed  noti  aotsoe 
them  farther  in  this  place. 

The  Sculpture  Works  consist  of  two  deoignsr  in  rdie€  aUd 
several  busts«  
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W.  Seo^LAR,  No.  16.  PctHroctM  slain  by  Heetdr:  the  Model 
il^tibtiainedthe  SUverMtdalinihe  LiftScfway  Reyai  Jeade- 
my^  London^  in  1817,  is  beautifully  drawn;  the  c^titude  grace- 
ful and  easy;  Mid  the  Anatomy  well  understood.  No.  17.  The 
Jiidgment  of  PaT%9 ;  The  model  thai  obtained  ike  gold  medal 
k^  me  Royal  Ae^emy  (^London  in  1817.  This  model  i»  in 
oHo  relievo^  and  exhM^ts  Mr.  Scoular's  talents  for  the  Hgher 
ckportments  of  sculpture  in  a  very  iaTouraWe  point  of  view. 
The  sub}ect  is  conceived  with  great  taste,  the  design  is  seientilic» 
and  die  ootnposiuon  admimbiy  arranged.  Mr«  Scoular  has  four 
bu^'the/^ze  of  kfe,  whidi  are  sinnted  representatifms  of  the 
or^iiBal&  We  must^  however^  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
somewhat  disappointed  in  thenu'  The  likeness  of  the  late  Dr. 
Rutberford  is  very  correct,  although,  as  we  have  been  given  to 
understand,  it  is  a  posthfumous  poartrait,  taken  principally  from 
an^illMcture^  assisted  by  the  faints  of  friends.  The  he!ad  of 
Mr.  WilHscm  is  also  a  very  good  resemblance.  But  it  is  raflier 
unfortunate  for  Mr.  Scoular,  that  the  most  of  his  subjects  in  this 
department  are  heads  as  unfit  for  sculpture  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined;  and  we  think  that,  in  his  mode  of  treating  them,  he  has 
aot  succeeded  in  obviating  defects.  There  is  an  air  of  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity  in  all  these  heads,  certainly  not  in  the  ordi- 
nals, and  which,  had  it  existed,  it  was  his  office  to  have  softened. 
The'head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  we  particularly  object  to  on  this  ac 
count ;  and  we  think  it  might  yet  be  remedied  by  softening  down 
the  hardness  of  the  markings.  The  draperies  of  Mr.  Scoular, 
whidi  clothe  his  busts,  seem  to  be  ^sposed  with  no  great  taste, 
particularly  when  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Chantry  and  Mr. 
Joseph. 

Mr.  Samuel  Joseph  has  contributed  six  busts,  also  the  s«ze  of 
Kfe,  which  have  great  power  of  expression,  and  are  admirable 
likenesses.  Among  these  are  the  JE^z;.  Dr,  Chalmers ;  Lieuien- 
ani^Gemrid  Sir  KomM  Ferg^^son,  K.  C.  B.  a  fine  expressive 
countenance,  executed  with  great  fire  and  spirit ;  and  Roberi  Fer^ 
gusohf  Esq.  of  Ratih. 

Hr.^  CHAKT0.Y,  B.A.  has  five  basts,  some  in  marble,  and 
others  in  plaster,  which  have  all  the  qualities  for  which  his  works 
are  so  mudi  admked.  We  were  particulariy  struck  with  the 
powerful  expression  of  the  bust  of  the  late  Lord  Meadowbank, 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Watt  the  x^lebrfited  engineer,  and  Mr«  Hume 
ofPaxilom 

We  have  thus  given  our  thoughts  on  this  subject  with  can- 
dour and  fairness ;  and,  without  noticing  every  work  worthy  of 
public  attention,  we  trust  we  have  omitted  no  artist  whose  name 
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ought  to  be  recorded:  In  every  exhibition  of  the  kind  there 
roust  necessarily  be  a  number  of  works,  which,  though  it  would 
be  improper  to  reject  them,  cannot  afford  pleasure  to  the  intelli- 
gent observer,  and  concerning  which  a  judicious  critic  would 
think  it  honourable  to  observe  silence. 

The  exhibition  is  highly  respectable,  considered  as  a  whole; 
but  it  is  proper  to  remark,  there  are  a  few  artists  of  this  city, 
whose  works  have  not  appeared  with  those  of  their  brethren,, 
particularly  Mr.  H.  W.  Williams.  The  interesting  views  in 
Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  known  to  be  possessed 
by  this  gentleman,  would  have  afforded  a  rich  treat  to  the 
lovers  of  art  We  regret  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  John  Thomson  has 
not  gratified  us  as  on  former  occasions. 

The  new  rooms  in  Waterloo  Place  are  well  adapted  for  shew* 
ing  pictures  to  the  best  advantage,  and,  being  divided  into  two^ 
apartments,  the  eye  is  in  great  measure  relieved  from  the  di». 
traction  which  a  crowd  of  pictures,  bursting  on  it  at  once,  as  in 
the  Gallery  in  York  Place,  commonly  produces. 

We  acknowledge  t)ur  gratitude  to  the  Directors  for  the  trou- 
ble they  have  taken  in  accomplishing  this  undertaking,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  their  exertions,  and  that  of  the  contributors, 
may  meet  with  their  reward,  in  promoting  the  great  object  for 
which  the  Scotish  Institution  was  founded — the  encouragement 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  can  be  realized  only  by  the  liberal  sup- 
port of  the  public* 
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Aet.  L-^Memoirs  of  the  kebeUiofn  in  1745  anci  1746.  T&y  the 
Chevalier  De  Joh^jstone,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Lord  George 
Murray,  General  of  the  Rebel  Army  ;  Assistant  Aid-de-Can^p 
to  Prince  Charles  Edward ;  Captain  in  the  Duke  of  Pertb'a: 
Regiment,  and  afterwards  an  Officer  in  the  French  service. 
Translated  from  a  French  MS.  Originally  deposited  in  the 
Scots  College  at  Paris,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Pub- 
lishers.   London^  Longman  k  Co.     1820.     Pp.  348*    4to. 

JL  HE  contemplation  of  past  ages  is  fruitful  both  in  instruction 
and  amuseihent*  in  looking  on  the  passing  events  of  the  day> 
It  is  seldom  that  we  can  trace  the  intricate  scene.  befoi*e  us  to  any 
satisfactory  issue ;  and  mingling  also  as  actors  in  the  trouble 
and  strife  of  our  own  times,  we  are  apt  to  be  warped  in  our  judg- 
ments by  prejudice  and  passion.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed, 
to  remain  calm  amid  the  surrounding  storm  ;  we  cannot  be  in- 
sensible to  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  those  around  us.  Iti 
that  fapid  circulation  of  sentiment  which  takes  place  in  an  en- 
lightened community,  we  gradually  rise  to  the  general  level,  im- 
bibing the  same  feelings  and  prejudices  as  those  among  whom 
we  live.  But  in  studying  past  history,  the  case  is  totally  differ- 
ent. We  see  placed  oefore  us  the  whole  orderly  series  of  events, 
from  the  first  step  to  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  We  calmly 
trace  effects  to  their  causes,  with  neither  prejudice  to  blind  our 
minds,  nor  passions  to  deceive ;  and  as  human  .nature  i»  the 
same  in  all  ages,  we  draw  lessons  for  the  future  from  the  unerring 
experience  of  the  past.  We  sit  as  jurymen  on  the  merits  of 
past  ages,  to  try  the  case,  not  by  the  petty  prejudices  and  ambi- 
guities, which  so  frequently  govern  our  judgments,  but  by  that 
general  and  invariable  standard  of  equity  and  reason  which  the 
liiind  never  fails  to  apply  where  it  is  free  from  any  undue  bias. 
Our  minds  become  in  this  manner  habituated  to  calm  and  sober 
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reflection ;  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  principles,  And  some  se*. 
curitj,  imperfect  though  it  be,  against  prejvidice,  even  on  those 
questions  which  touch  us  more  tiearly^  The  study  of  past  ages 
is  a  historical  school,  in  which  we  may  be  trained  to  the  most  be- 
neficial habits  of  ^m  and  impartial  .reflection,  and  by  which,  in 
place  of  b^ng  tossed  about  by  passing  opinjonp  ^^ii^  pfe^ydices, 
we  may  take  our  station  on  the  elevated  ground  of  those  general 
principles  which  continue  always  the  same. 

These  observations  have  been  suggested  by  the  interesting  nar- 
itetive  now  before  us,  of  the  rebeliipn  which  broke  out  in  Scotland 
in  the  year  1745.  The  author^  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  the 
son  of  James  Johnstone,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  connected 
with  some  of  the  first  families  in  Scotland,  was  engaged  in  that 
unfortunate  adventure.  He  joined  the  Prince  when  ha.  was  at 
Perth,  among  the  first  of  his  adherents,  having  for  this  purpo^ 
made  his  escape  from  his  father  at  Edinburgh,  and  fled  to  the 
seat  of  Lord  Rolio,  who  was  married  to  his  sister.  Beings  in- 
troduced to  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray,  lead- 
ers of  the  Pretender*s  army,  he  became  aid-de-<;amp  to  the  lat]ter, 
and"  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  until  after  the  battle  of 
Preston-Pans,  when  he  raised  a  company,  and  joined  the  Duke 
of  Perth's  re^ment.  He  of  course  shared  in  the  rpin  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  wa^  obliged,  after  the  battlb 
of  Culloden,  to  skulk  under  the  meanest  disguises,  and  to  en- 
dure the  greatest  hardships,  always  in  dread  of  beipg  seized  as  a 
rebel,  and  ending  his  days  on  tne  scaflbid ;  and  too  happy  at 
last  in  being  enabled  as  an  exile  to  abandon  for  ever  his  native 
'shore.  The  author  appears  to  have  possessed  a  most  magnani- 
mous spirit ;  in  his  youth,  to  have  been  rash,  sanguine^  and  im- 
petuous, but  to  have  been  tempered  into  sound  discretion  under 
the  severe  tuition  of  adversity,  a^d  the  judgment  of  maturer 
years ;  to  have  been,  withal,  of  a  warm  and  generous  temper,  and 
Keenly  alive  to  all  those  feelings  of  deep  emotion  and  tenderness 
which  were  calculated  so  cruelly  to  embitter  his  fate.  He  appears 
at  first  to  have  been  driven  to  study  l>y  the  necessities  of  his  si- 
tuation  ;  but  he  ever  aCtervirards  retained  that  passion  for  reading 
land  inquiry  with  which  he  diverted  the  melancholy  hours  of  so- 
litude and  affliction ;  and  the  work  before' us  bears  abundant 
traces  of  refined  sensibility  and  cultivated  taste,  as  well  as  of  a 
talent  for  keen  observation  and  vigorous  reflection.  In  the 
course  of  his  flight  and  escape  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  he 
was  involved  in  a  series  of  hazardous  adventures,  which  called 
forth  most  striking  proofs  of  fidelity  from  his  friends,  aod  gave 
rise  to  the  most  anecting  and  teqder  scenes.  These  the  au- 
thor describes  with  great  force  and  vivacity  of  feelings  so 
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as  to  clxcite  a'strong  iiaterest  in  hi^  fate ;  tmd  this  interest  is  in^ 
oreased  to  the  highest  degree  of  powerful  sympathy,  as  we  pur-, 
sue  him  through  his  long  unbroken  course  of  misery  and  disap- 
pointment,  and  see  at  last  his  gallant  spirit. «oured  and  broken; 
by  adversity,  and  breaking  out  into  unavailing  complaints  against 
the  malice  of  fortune*  B^»ed  by  ononisb  act  of  youlhful  felly^ 
in  jeio^g  a  cause  hopeless  from  the  beginning ;  separated  for 
e?eff  from  his  friends  and  country,  and  thrown  into  a  foreign 
land,  there  to  sink  at  laist  under  the  baneful  influence  of  his  evil 
star,  still  persecuting  him  with  fresh  mishaps,  he  affi>rds  avk 
awful  lesson  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  throw  for  wealth  and 
glory  in  the  desperate  lottery  c^  civil  confusion ;  and  who,  when 
they  waken  from  their  dreams  of  amlHtion,  find  their  doom  to 
be  the  scaffold,  or  inglorious  exile,  with  the  melancholy  additioiiM 
in  many  cases,  of  misery  and  want' 

>  Prince  Charies  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  prosecution 
of  tiie  enterprise  which  is  narrated  in  the  present  work,  in  July 
1745;  and  being  joined  by  several  of  the  Highland  clans,  her 
Tcntured  to  march  southward.  Sit  John  Cope  being  drder(?d, 
with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect  in**  Scotland,  to  oppose  hin^ 
progress,  and  to  quash  the  rebellion  before  it  gained  any  strength^ 
pfroceedednortfiward  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  Prince  contrived 
to  outmanoeuvre  him,  and  reaching  the  low  country  by  a  different 
route,  he  arrived  at  Pferth  on  the  6th  September,  with  about 
1000  followers.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Lord  George  Murray, 
Lord  Nairn,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinction,  with  their 
followers.  On  the  17th  he  entered  Edinburgh,  while  General 
Cope,  having  retraced  his- steps  from  the  north,  landed  on  the 
llthatBunbar  from  Aberdeen,  wh^e  he  had  embarked  his 
troops  to  oppose  the  farther  progress  of  the  Prince.  On  the 
21st,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Preston-Pans,  which  ended  in  the 
shameful  defeat  of  the  English  troops,  most  of  whom  were  either 
killed  or  taken.  The  Prince  returned  to  Edinburgh  on  the  a2d» 
according  to  the  narrative,  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  of  the 
populace.  And  here  our  author  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the 
most  proper  course  to  be  pursued  for  the  farther  prosecution  of 
their  enterprise.  He  labours  to  jM'ove,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Prince  was  to  confine  himself  to  defensive  measures  in  Scotland^ 
-—to  secure  the  affections  of  the  Scots,  by  flattering  them  with  the 
illusion  of  their  ancient  independence,— ^to  rekindle  the  ancienf; 
rivalship  between  the  countries,  and  to  wait  in  the  metropolis 
until  he  should  be  joined  by  the  whole  force  of  the  clans.  He 
is  more  successful,  however,  in  demonstrating  the  (oily  of  march-* 
ing  into  England,  than  the  wisdom  of  remaining  inactive  in 
Scotland,     It  is  clear  that  both  England  and  Scotland  were  un- 
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prepared  for  such  an  attack  ;  they  were  taken  in  some  degree 
by  dCirprize,  and  to'  this,  more  than*  any  other  cause,  the  adhe** 
rents  of  Prince  Charted  owed  their  first  successes.  Delay,  how- 
ever,  in  Scotland,  wad  ruin  to'  their  cause,  as  it  gave  time  to  the 
government  to  coHect  the  means  of  defence.  In  the  long  run, 
the  Pretender^s  rashly  levied  force  was  sure  to  be  overthrown  ; 
his  cause  was  justly  hatefnl  to  the  majority  of  the  Scots,  and  «till 
more  to  the  English ;  and  time  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  col- 
lect such  a  superiority  of  force,  as  would  have  left  him  no  diance 
of  escape  from  utter  de^ruction.*  The  march  into  England  with 
4  or  5D00  Highlanders,  was  no  donbt  rash  and  absurd  ;  biit  in 
this  case  the  same  censure  applies  to  the  whole  enterprise,  for 
sooner  or  later  the  Prince,  if  ne  was  to  succeed,  must  have  en- 
countered the  main  strength  of  his  opponents ;  and  it  was  surely 
better  to  fight  them  before  they  had  collected  their  strength^ 
than  afterwards.  If  even,  in  these  circumstances,  he  was  no 
itoatch  for  his  enemies,  delay,  it  was  evident,  would  only  increase 
the  odds  against  him,  and  render  success  impossible. 

Against  the  opinion  of  alb  the .  Highland  chiefs,  the  Prince 
i^as  determined  on  an  irruption  into  England^  into  the  particu<^ 
lard  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.-  We  may  state  gene- 
I'ally,  that  the  rebel  army  set  out  on^  the  Sd  November  for  Eng. 
land,  in  three  divisions;  and  the  march  was  so  judiciously  plan-' 
ued,  that  they  efiected  a  junction  on  the  9th  November,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  Carlisle,  whither  all  the  divisions  ar. 
rived  within  about  two  hours  of  the  same  time.  Having  taken 
the  town  and  calstle  of  Carlisle,  they  continued  their  advance 
into  England ;  and  on  the  4th  December,  reached  Derby,  127 
miles  from  London.  Here  the  Highland  chiefs  became  serious- 
ly startled  at  the  boldness  and  hopeless  nature  of  their  enter-» 
()rise.  In  England,  not  one  individual  of  rank  had  joined  their 
{)artv,  or  bad  even  taken  any  steps  for  a  declaration. of  their 
sentiments.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  within  a  league  of 
Derby;  with  an  army  of  10,000  men.  Greneral  Wade  had 
another  army  in  their  rear ;  and  about  30,000  militia,  and  other 
levies,  were  assembled  on*  Fiiichley  Common,  to  dispute  with 
them  the  possession  of  the  capital.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
announced,  that  SOOO  men  and  succours  from  France  were  oa 
their  way  to  Scotland,  and^would  probably  join  them  on  the  fron- 
tiers. In  these  circumstances,  a  retreat  was  resolved  on,  and 
was  fixed  for  the  6th  December.  The  army  of  the  Prince  ar- 
rived in  Glasgow  about  the  end  of  December,  after  a  rapid 
march,  conducted  with  singula^  prudence,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
Superior  enemy,  with  whom  some  desperate  skirmishes  were 
fought.     The  Highland  troops  left  Glasgow  on  the  2d  January^ 
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and  took  post  near  Stivlkig,  Falkirk,  and  Linlithgow,  where 

reinforcements  awaited  them,  which  increased  their  force  to  about 

8000  men.     With  this  force  was  fought,  on  the  1 7th  January, 

the  battle  of  Falkirk,  against  General  Hawicy,  who  had  arrived 

in  Scotland  with  11,000  Xroops.     The  hsu^  of  that  battle  is 

well  known.     According  to  our  author,  the  Highlanders  weye 

ignorant  of  their  victory,  until  they  were  apprized  of  it  by  the 

retreat  of  the  English  troops,     "^he  weather  at  this  time  was 

dreadful.;  and  on  jthe  18lh,  the  tenvpest  raged  with  violence, 

and  the  jrain  pouired  dowa  in  torrents.     In  these  circumstance^, 

pur  author  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  a  guard,  which  he  was 

^old  was  ready  to  jaccompany  him,  to  take  charge  of  some  cannoti 

which  had  been  Ipftpn  .the  field  of  battle^  of  which  be  gives  the 

following  description. 

'^  I  set  out  with  this  detachment ;  the  seijeant  carried  a  lantern^  but  tl^e 
light  was  soon  extinguished,  and  hy  that  accident  we  immediately  lost  our 
way,  and  wandered  a  long  time  at  tne  foot  of  the  hill,  among  heaps  of  deaiA 
bodies,  which  their  whiteness  rendered  visible,  notwithstanding  the  obscu.- 
fity  of  a  very  dark  night.  To  add  to  the  disagreeableness  of  our  situation 
irom  the  horror  of  this  scene,  the  wind  and  rain  were  full  in  our  faces.  I 
even  remarked  a  trembling  and  strong  agitation  in  iny  horse,  which  con- 
stantly shook  when  it  was  forced  to  put  its  feet  on  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies, 
and  to  dimb  over  them.  However,  after  we  had  wandered  a  long  timp 
amongst  these  bodies,  we  found  at  length  the  cannon.  On  my  return  to 
.  Falkirk,  I  felt  myself  relieved  as  from  an  oppressive  burden ;  but  the  hor- 
pid  spectaple  I  had  witnessed  ,was  for  a  lq;ng  time  fresh  in  my  mind." 

The  number^  oiF  the  Highlanders  were  rapidly  diminished 
jjifter  this  battle  by  desertion  ;  those  who  had  acquired  booty  in 
.the  adventure,  bemg  anxious  to  return  to  their  own  country.  A 
yetreat  became  pecessary.  The  Highland  army  accordingly  left 
Stirling  on  the  $  1st  January,  to  proceed  to  Inverness,  which  place 
was  reachedabout  the  1 6th  February.  On  that  night,  JPrince Charles 
slept  at  Moy,  ^  castle  belonging  to  the  clan  of  Mackintosh^  and 
here  he  narrpwly  escaped  being  seized  by  a  contrivance  of  Lord 
jLoudon,  who  was  at  Inverness  with  about  2000  troops.  The 
plan  was  by  a  secret  night-march  to  seize  ai)d  carry  ofl  his  per- 
son }  and  but  for  an  accident  ijt  would  have  succeeded.  The 
design  was  discpvered'by  a  girl  of  about  13  y?ars  of  age,  from 
the  conversation  of  ^me  English  officers  in  an  inn  at  Inverness, 
on  which,  havijig  contrived  to  escape' from  the  house,  she  took 
the  road  to  the  castle  of  Moy,  to  inform  the  Prince  of  his  dan- 
ger, who  immediately  took  flight  to  the  mountains.  The  enter- 
prise was,  hojvever,  attempted,  and  was  defeated  by  the  follow- 
ing singular  stratagem. 

''  As  soon  as  the  girl  had  spread  the  alarm,  the  blacksmith  of  the  villi^ 
9f  Moy  presented  himself  to  the  Prince,  and  assured  his  Royal  Highness 
that  he  had  no  occasion  to  leave  the  castle^  as  he  would  answer  for  it,  with. 
his  head,  that  Lord  Loudon  and  his  troops  would  be  obliged  to  returp  fas^;. 
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tsr  tliati  they  came.    The  Prince  bad  ii6t  gofliciait  wtMmce  m  Ym^i^ 
fi  jrances  to  n^lect  teekk^  his  safety  by  fl^t  to  tlie  iieighbouriiig  &m>uii- 
tiin.    However^  the  blac&mitb^  for  his  own  satisfaction,  put  bis  prqject  in 
executian.    He  instantly  assembled  a  dozen  of  bis  companions,  and  ad- 
vanced with  them  about  a  quarter  of  A  league  from  the  castle,  t)n  the  raad 
*  to  Inverness.    There  he  laid  an  ambuscade,  {Jaciilg  six  of  his  companions 
'  on  each  side  <^  the  highway  to  wait  the  arrival  of  me  detacJiPEieiit  of  Loid 
Zioudon,  enjoining  them  not  to  fire  till  he  should  tell  them,  and  then  not 
;  to  fire  tM^ether,  but  one  after  another.    When  the  head  of  the^  detachment 
of  Lord  Loudon  was  opposite  the  twelve  men,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  blacksmith  called  out  with  a  loud  Voice,  **  Here  come  the  vil- 
lians  who  intend  carrying  off  our  Prince;  fire  my  fcds,  do  not  spare  them ; 
give  no  quarteir."    In  an  instant  muskets  were  discharged  from  each  side  of 
.  the  road,  and  the  detachment,  seeing  their  project  had  pken  wind,  b^an  to 
fly  in  the  greatest  disorder,  imagining  that  our  whole  army  was  lying  in  wait 
for  them.  Such  was  their  terror  and  consternation,  that  they  did  not  stop  till 
they  reached  Inverness.    In  ibis  manner  did  a  common  bla^smiih,  with 
twelve  of  his  companions,  put  Lord  Lotidon  and  fifteen  hundred  r^|iilar 
troop  to  flkht.    The  fiffer  of  his  lordship,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  head 
of  his  detachment,  was  killed  by  the  first  discharge,  and  die  detachment 
did  not  wait  for  a  second.'* 

The  enterprise  of  the^  Prince  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a  dose. 
.The  Duke  of  Cumberland  arrived  atStirling  on  the  2d  Pebruarjr, 
,and  continued  his  march  to  Aberdeen.     Here  he  took  up  his 
quarters  uhtil  the  spring,  and  was  occasionally  harrassed  and 
alarmed  by  the  successful  inva^ons  of  the,  Higblandens^    He 
left  Aberdeen  on  the  8th  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  pcose- 
cuting  offenave  war  against  the  Highlanders;  and  having  sue. 
ceeded  in  crossing  the  Spey,  he  drove  back  theit*  outposts  ta  In- 
vjerness.     The  Prince  left  Inverness  on  the  13th,  to  occupy  a 
position  he  had  chosen  for  the  field  of  battle,  about  half  a  league 
from  the  town.     On  the  1 5th,  a  night  attack  was  planned  on 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland''s  army ;  and  the  troops  being  ordored 
out  for  tliat  purpose,  made  a  long  fatiguing  and  confined  march, 
and,  Owing  to  the  distraction  of  jarring  counsels,  having  atteoipted 
nothing,  tney  returned  about  seven  in  the  morning,  exhausted 
with  want'of  rest,  famine,  and  fatigue,  to  Culloden  Moor,  where 
the  battle  was  fought  which  ruined  for  ever  all  the  hopes  of 
the  bouse  of  Stuart.     The  rebel  army  was  completely  routed ; 
but  it  was  rallied  at  Ruthven,  about  12  miles  from  Inverness, 
whither  our  author  also  anived.     Here  he  found  the  leaders, 
namely,  the  Duke  of  Athol,  Lord  George  Murray,  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  Lord  John  Drummond,  Lord  Ogilvie,  and  other  chiefs 
of  clans,  with  about  4  or  5000  Highlanders,  in  the  best  dispo- 
sitions for  renewing  the  war,  and  full  of  ardour.     On  sending  a 
message,  however,  to  the  Prince,  requesting  him  to  place  him- 
self at  their  head,  and  to  renew  the  war,  they  received  for  an- 
swer, "  Let  every  man  seek  his  safety  in  the  best  way  he  can,^ 
which  our  author  truly  observes  Was  heartbreaking  to  the  brav& 
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9iSii  who  had  unctiAotd  tbek  lives  in  Ms  cause.  Oti  aH  oci^ 
ncms,  the  character  of  the  Prince  is  held  forth  by  thig  his  de^ 
rotsd  follower  to  odium  and  contempts  He  is  charged  with 
takihg  tbo  great  a  care  of  his  own  person ;  atid  at  the  battle  of 
Cuiloden^  when  every  thing  was  at  stake,  and  when  he  ought 
to  have  charged  at  Uie  bead  of  his  trtiops,  be  tamely  stoodi 
without  the  reach  of  musketry^  to  see  his  troops  vanquished^  and 
thea  sought  his  safety  in  flight  The  following  Account  is 
gtvoi  of  bun  some  hours  after  the  battle. 

.  ^  As  aeon  as  the  Prioce  saw  his  anny  begin  to  give  way^  be  made  his  es^ 
cape  with  a  few  horsemen  of  Fitsjames  s  piquet.  Some  Iioiurs  after  the  bat- 
tle. Lord  Elcho  fowid  him  in  a  cabin,  b^de  the  river  Nairne,  surrounded 
by  Irish,  and  without  a  single  Scotsman  near  him,  in  a  state  of  complete 
digeetioB^  without  the  least  nopes  <tf  being  able  to  re-establish  his  affairs, 
baving  given  bimsdf  altogether  up  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  Sheridan^ 
and  the  other  Idsh,  who  governed  him  as  th^  ^eaaed,  «:id  abandoned 
every  other  prefect  but  that  of  escaping  to  France.  As  soon  as  ppssiblej 
Lord  £lcho  represented  to  him,  that  this  check  was  nothing,  as  was  really 
the  ease,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  persuade  him  to  think  only 
of  rallyii^  his  army,  putting  himself  at  its  head,  and  trying  onc^  more  the 
fortune  of  war,  as  me  disaster  might  be  easily  repaired ;  but  he  was  insen- 
sible to  all  that  his  lordship  could  suggest,  and  utterly  disregarded  his  ad- 
Vice.** 

*  When  the  ansVer  of  the  Prince  was  returned  to  the  chiefs  as- 
siembled  at  Rtithven,  they  had  no  choice  but  sepairation,  of  which 
we  have  the  following  melancholy  account. 

'  *^  Otir  separation,"  says  our  author,  ''  at  Ruthven  was  truly  aif^ting. 
We  bade  one  another  an  eternal  adieu.  No  oae  could  tell  whether  the  scaf- 
fjeUd  would  not  be  his  fate.  The  {iigblanders  gave  vent  to  their  grief  in 
wild  bowlings  and  lamentatiops. .  The  tears  flowed  down  their  cheeks 
when  they  thought  that  their  country  was  now  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  on  the  point  of  being  plundered,  whilst  they  and 
dieir  dnldren- would  be  reduced  to  slavery,  and  plunged  without  resource 
into  a  state  of  remediless  distress." 

After  the  battle  of  Culioden,  the  author  enters  on  the  account 
of  his  own  per&(mal  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  which 
constitutes  uie  most  interesting  portion  of  his  work.  After  the 
separation  at  Ruthven,  he  returned  to  Killithuntlyy  the  mansion 
of  Mr.  Gordon,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  residence^  and  with 
whose  family  he  had  been  previously  in  habits  of  intimacy.  The 
lady  offered  him  an  asylum  among  the  mountains,  which  were 
very  solitary  and  difficult  of  access ;  telling  him  that  she  would 
construct  a  hut  for  him  in  the  most  remote  situation^  and  would 
lay  in  ample  store  of  food  both  for  his  mind  and  body.  The 
project  pleased  him  very  much ;  but,  before  deciding,  be  was 
anxious  to  consult  his  friend  Grant  of  Rotbiemurchus,  who  had 
always  professed  an  extreme  partiality  for  him.  Lpaviiig,  there^ 
fore,  the  amiable  society  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordoti,  he  Went  to 
RothiemurchuSj,^  which  is  situated  at  the  other  extremity  of  this 
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beautiful  valley.     The  father,  however,' ivas  iiotJi$  homey  havings 
gone  to  pay  his  visit*  to  the  Duke  of  CumberlaBd,  more  firoar 
fear  than  from  a&ction.     Youi^  Rothiemurchus  advised  him 
to  surrender  and  (rust  to  the  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber-, 
land,  addijng  that  he  had  just  conaucted  Lord  Balmerino,  who 
bad ,  followed  his  advice,  to  Inverness.     This  advice,  however, 
our  author  did  by  no  mean«  relish ;  and  having  met  at  Rothie-* 
snurchus  Gordon  of  Park,  with  his  two  brothers,  he,  on  their 
invitation,  accompanied  them  to  their  estates,  waiting  to  meet 
mth  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Hollo,  who,  he  hoped,  might  as- 
sist him  in  eflFecting  his  escape;    They  reached  the  county  of 
SanfF  on  the  fourth  day  after  they  had  left  Rothiemurchus,  and 
the  people  being  here  the  declared  enemies  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  they  were  forced  to  separate.     They  had  lodged  in  the 
hodse  of  a  presby  terian  minister  of  the  name  of  Stuart^  a  secret 
friend  of  the  Pretender ;  and  on  rising  in  the  morning,  our  Che- 
valier exchanged  his  laped  Highland  dress  with  Mr.  Stuarfs  ser- 
vant for  an  old  labourer's  dress,  quite  ragged,  and  smelling  sa 
strongly  of  dung,  as  to  be  absolutely  infectious  at  a  distance. 
With  this  disguise,  he  ^made*  his  way  from  the  castle  of  Mr. 
Gordon  of  Park,  when  he  passed  the  next  jiight  to  Banff,  and 
went  straight  to  the  house  of  IVfr.  Duff,  provost  of  the  town,  a 
secret  partizan  of  the  Prince,  "  whose  family,*'  he  observes,  *^  wa& 
<^  one  of  the;  niosfr  agreeably  and  respectable  I  ever  knew  in  the 
^<  whole  course  of  iny  life,  and  whose  charming  society  I  quitted 
♦*  with  the  greatest  possible  regret,  to  rejoin  our  army  at  Inver- 
**  ness,**     Mr.  Duff  did  not  at  first  recognize  liim  through  his. 
beggar's  disguise ;  but  having  fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  his  sur- 
prise was  at  length  succeeded  by  a  flood  of  tears.     Here  he 
passed  a  restless  night,  and  next  morning  suffered  a  dreadful 
alarm  on  being  told  by  the  maid  that  the  court-yard  was  filled 
with  soldiers  come  to  seize  him.     He  immediately  prepared  for 
defence, -wilh  his  eyes  stetidily  fixed  on  the  door,  ready  to  spring 
on  the  first  soldier  who  should  enter ;  but  what  was  his  surprise 
and  delight  when  he'  sa^  the  amiable  Miss  Duff,  the  younger, 
burst  in  out  of  breath  to  tell  him  that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and 
that  the  soldiers  were  gone.     Miss  Duff,  he  observes,  was  very 
beautiful,  and  only  eighteen,     '^  I  seized  her,''  he  adds,  **  in  my 
*'  arms,  pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  and  gave  her  with  the  best 
"will  in  the  world,  a  thousand  tender  kisses^     Here  he  met 
with' his  brotherJn Jaw  Lord  Rollo,  who  would  in  nb  wise  inter- 
fere to -assist  his  escape.'    He  took  leave,  therefor^,  of  Banff, 
and  <)f  the  amiable  and  hospitable  family  of  Mr.  Duff,  and  re- 
turned to  the  castle  of  Mrs.  Gordon,  where  he  finally  resolved 
tp-mak^  his  way  to  the  siouth,  or  to  perish  in  tbe  attempt,  which 
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vas  indeed  rash  and  hiizardous  in  the  extreme,  the  low  country 
l^ing  every  where  infested  with  soldiers,  who  were  commissioned 
to  use  the  severest  measures  for  the  apprehension  of  rebels ;  and' 
the  two  arms  of  the  sea,  the  Tay  and  the  Forth,  being  strictly 
guarded  at  all  the  different  ferries.     In  prosecution  of  his  de- 
sign, he  left  the  qastle  of  Mr.  Gordon,  with  a  recommendation 
from  a  Mr.  Menzitss,  whom  he  had  met  there,  to  Mr.  Gordon 
of  Eildrummy,  one  of  his  near  relations.     He  met  with  the 
kindest  reception,  and  w^as  furnished  with  a  guide  to  the  village 
of  Eildrummy,  and  afterwards  to  Cortachie,  a  village  belonging. 
to  Lord  Ogilvie ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  favourably  dis-t 
pqlsed  to  the  Prince.     Here  he  ran  no  risk  from  the  people,  and  ^ 
the  landlady  of  the  public  house  informed  him,  that  there  were 
two  of  the  Princess  adherents  concealed  in  Glen  Prossen,  a  large 
ravine  between  two  mountains,  at  the  house  of  a  peasant  named 
$atnuel.     Our  adventurer  having  found  out  these  two  compa- 
nions in  misfortune,  he  was  induced,  from  the  representation, 
of  the  dangers  which   they  gave  of  his  journey  southwards, 
to  remain  with  them   about  17  days,  living  on  oatmeal  and' 
water,  prepared  according  to  the  most  approved  modes  of  Scots  ) 
cookery.   . 

Samuel  had  a  married  daughter,  who  iicted  as  a  cent^nel  at 
the  mouth  of  the  glen,  and  gave  exact  information  during  the 
day  of  the  motions  of  the  troops  who  were  scouring  the  country. 
But  when  the  troops  arrived  in  the  evening,  the  three  adventur- 
ers were  forced  to  fly  tp  the  mountains,  where  they  frequently 
passed  whole  nights  m  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  most  dreadU 
fui  tempests  of  ^nd  and  ram.     Being  at  length  informed  that 
detachments  of  soldiers  were  hovering  round  their  quarters,  and 
that  they  had  received  information  of  their  retreat,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  retiim  to  the  Highlands.    Our  Chevalier,  how- 
ever, under  th^  influence  of  a  dream,  which  made  a  great  impres* . 
sion  on  bis  imagination,  determined  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh, 
notwithstanding  the  most  eaniest  remonstrances  of  his  host,' 
who  however  consented  to  be  his  guide.     Having  an  excellent 
horse,  he  mounted  with  Samuel  bdbind  him,  and  left  Cortachie 
at  night.    ''In  his  way  to  Bjroughty  ferry,  on  the  Tay,  he  had  to 
pass  through  the  town  of  Forfar,  which  he  reprobates  with  every 
epithet  of  detestation,  as  a  nest  of  presbyterian  fanaticism ;  no ' 
sooner,  he  observes,  had  he  entered  this  abominable  place,  than- 
a  dog  began  to  bark  at  his  heels,  which  so  alarilfied  poor  Samuel,^ 
who  was  a  coward  at  bottom,  that  he  struggled  tci  escape,  and  if 
he  had  not  been  forcibly  held  on,  the  horse  would  have  left  our 
adventurer  in' the  most  perplexity  of  all  situations.     Jlaving; 
galloped  throiigh  Forfar,' and  escaped' this  danger,  he  arrived 
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without  farthet  danger  at  the  Tav,  and  being  infomied  hf  Sa- 
muel, that  Graham  of  Duntroon  was  favourable  to  the  Pnnce*s 
cause,  he  sent  a  message  to  him,  requestiBg  him  to  favoiir  him 
with  the  means  dT  escape.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Graham  was 
generous  in  the  extreme.  He  desired  Samuel  to  coiiduet  him 
to  his  enclosures,  where  there  was  very  high  broom  favourable 
for  his  concealment ;  he  soon  «fterwaras  came  to  vi^t  him,  ex- 
[wessing  the  warmest  sympathy  for  his  unhappy  situation.  He 
sent  him  at  the  same  time  for  Inreakfast,  new  laid  ^ggs,  butter, 
cheese,  a  bottle,  of  white  wine,  and  another  of  beer,  which  he 
devoured  with  the  greater  voracity,  as  he  had  tasted  nothing  with 
Samuel  but  meal  and  water  for  seventeen  days  before.  Mr. 
Graham  sent  him  some  beef  for  dinner,  which  lie  observes,  after 
the  rigorous  lent  at  Sa^uefs,  he  devoured  with  exquisite  relish, 
though  he  had  only  had  his  breakfast  three  hours  before. 
After  dinner,  Mr.  Graham  brought  him  a  bottle  of  old  claret, 
which  they  drank  together,  and  at  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon 
he  left  him,  embracing  him  and  wishing  him  success.  It  was 
contrived  that  he  should  cross  the  water  at  5  o^doek-— that  he 
should  follow  a  gardener  carrying  a  sack,  who  was  to  be  after- 
wards replaced  by  an  old  woman  to  conduct  him  to  the  ferry.: 
Here  however  he  was  exposed  to  new  dangers.  It  happened,  that 
just  while  he  was  waiting  on  the  heights,N  a  party  of  dragoons' 
passed,  who  searched  the  village  witn  the  utmost  rigour,  and- 
threatened  the  boatmen  if  they  transported  any  l»uspicious  per- 
sons across ;  and  their  threats  nad  such  an  effect,  that  the  IxMit- 
men  absolutely  refused  to  stir  in  this  hazardous  buaness.  Our 
adventurer  was  however  resolute,  and  Mrs.  Burn,  the  keeper  of 
the  public  house,  having  two  handsome  daughters,  he  made  use^ 
of  all  his  address  to  gain  them  over  to  his  cause.  He  at  length 
succeeded.  But  the  boatmen  were  not  to  be  moved.  The  two 
young  girls,  in  this  emergency,  proposed  to  row  him  over,  them- 
selves, which  was  happily  accomphshed,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  he  bade  them  an  eternal  adieu,  under  the  deepest  im- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  them  for  having  saved  his  life. 

He  was  now,  however,  more  at  a  loss  than  ever,  having  form- 
ed no  plan  for  his  future  movements.  At  last  he  bethou^t 
himself  of  seeking  refuge  with  a  Mrs.  Spence,  a  relation,  who  had 
a  house  in  St.  Andrew's,  and  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood.  To 
St.  Andrew's  then,  he  resolved  to  proceed,  after  reprobating  it  as 
the  roost  fanatical  town  of  Scotland. 

"  It  was  full,"  he  adds,  "  of  the  accursed  rtoe  ci  CalvJnist  hypoeriftes, 
who  cover  over  their  crimes  witfi  the  veil  of  reli^on,  fraudulent  md  disho- 
nest in  their  dealings  ;  who  carry  their  holy  dissimulation  so  far  as  to  take 
off  Uieir  bonnets  to  say  grace,  when  they  take  even  a  pinch  of  snuff;  who 
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have  the  name  of  God  dodstaatly  ia  th^  mouths^'  apd  beU  in  tJ^teir  beoirti. 
^0  town  ever  so  much  deserved  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 

He  travelled  all  night,  and  when  day  began  to  appear,  he  sat 
down  by  the  side  of  a  stream  to  ease  his  feet,  which  were  bruis- 
ed, cut,  and  bleeding,  from  his  coarse  peasants  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. He  remained  for  about  two  hours  with  his  feet. in  the 
stream, — ^wrapt  in  the  most  melancholy  forebodings,  and  in  a 
condition  to  excite  compasdon  in  the  hardest  heart.  When  he 
ag£dn  put  on  hid  stockings  and  shoes,  hardened  with  blood,  he 
found  that  he  could  scarcely  stand  upright,  and  when  he  attempt- 
ed  to  stir,  he  felt  a  pain  that  cut  him  to  the  heart  In  this  plight 
he  walked  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Spence. 

**  My  conste  did  not  at  first  recollect  me  under  my  disguise ;  but  having 
'examined  me  for  a  moment^  she  exclaimed,  shedding  a  flood  of  tears^  '^  Ah  1 
my  dear  child^  you  are  inevitably  lost.  How  could  you  diink  of  coming  tp 
St.  Andrew's^  and  particularly  to  a  house  so  much  suspected  as  mine?  (she 
was  a  Roman  Catholic)  The  mob  yesterday,"  added  she,  "  arrested  the 
son  of  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Ross,  who  was  di^uised  like  you  as  a  country- 
man, berore  he  had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  father's  house,  and  he 
is  now  actuaUy  loaded  with  irons  in  -the  prison  of  Dimdee." 

It  was  agreed  in  this  dilemma  that  Mrs.  Spence  should  re- 
commend Mr.  Johnstone  as  a  relation  to  one  of  ner  farmers,  with 
m  request  tbiat  he  would  lend  him  a  horse  to  carry  him  to 
.  Wemyss,  on  the  coast  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  he  might 
Cjross  tP  Leith.  But  this  farmer  declined  to  profane  jhe  Lo^^s 
day  by  lading  bis  hprse  to  one  who  meant- to  travel  on  the  Sab- 
bath)  and  he  obstinately  persisted  in  this  resolution,  which  draws 
from  our  author  a  most  vicJent  vituperation  against  that  ^^  holy 
r^bli^e,^^  who,  though  they  are  so  rigid  in  those  minute  obs^% 
vances,^  never  scruple  to  deceive  and  cheat  their  i^ighbours  oa 
the  Lord's  or  any  other  day. 

Our  unhappy  fi^tive  was  now  in  a  most  deplorable  situation* 
^Scarcely  able  to  stir,,  f^om  the  wounds  in  his  feet,  which  were 
bathed  in  blood^ — cast  out  from  every  refuge-^--and  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  he  knew  not  where  to  steer  his  course..  At  last,  he 
bethought  tumself  of  one  George  Lillie,  married  to  a  chamber^ 
maid  of  his  mother.  He  was  a  gardener  to  Mr,  Beaton,  of  Bai- 
four,  whose  mansion  was  about  half  a  league  fnnn  the  village  of 
.Wemyss.  This  couple  were  under  great  obligations  to  his  £»<• 
ther'^  fatnily ;.  and  he  was  sure  if  he  could  reach  their  house  that 
he  would  he  in  safety.  Having  made  a  hasty  meal  c^  the  bread 
and  cheese  with  which  Mr.  Graham  had  tilled  his  pockets  at 
Dundee,  and  which  he  had  never  befisre  thought  of  in  the  agita>- 
lion  of  his  mind — having  also  bathed  his  feet,  and  soaked  hb 
^hoes  and  stockings  in  the  ^ater,  be  walked  six  onles  without 
stopping.    Here  he  rested  himself  apd  rQQewfd.tbe  ibriuar  ope« 
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rations  on  his  feet;  he  then  finished  the  other  four  miles  aboi|'t 
nine  o^ock  in  the  evening.  His  strength  was  now  totally  ex- 
hausted, and  lie  could  not  have  gone  another  step  to  have  saved 
himself  from  the  scaffold.  The  account  of  his  reception  may  be 
given  in  his  own  words. 

'  "  flaTing  knoclced^  Lillie  opened  the  doot,  but  diet  not  recognize  me  in 
mjf  disguise  of  a  bq^r.  He  said  to  Ine  several  dmes  with  impatience  and 
evident  alarm,  wbo  are  you  ?— Wha^  is  your  business,  or  whom  do  yoa 
want  ? — I  made  no  repl^,  but  advanced  inside  of  the  door,  lest  he  should 
shut  it  in  my  face.'  xhis  added  to  his  alarm,  and  it  was  epdent  that  hp 
took  me  fpr  some  robber'  or  hoase-brealfer,  for  he  tremt)led  irdm  head  to 
foot.  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  strangers  in  the  house  ?  His  wifi^ 
fWho  was  sewing  near  the  fire,  kntfw  my  voice,  and.  peroeivi^  my  dr6ss, 
she  called  out  immediatelv  to  her  husband,  Good  God!  I  know  him; 
^quick-r^but  the  door.  Liilie  obeyed  without  farther  examining  me,,  and 
following  me  to  the  light,  also  recognized  me.  I  could  scarce  suppre^ 
a  laugh,  notwithstanding  my  pain,  at  the  look  of  amazement  of  Liilie, 
When  he  recognized  me  under  my  4is^se ;  confounded,  lost  in  astonish- 
ment, and  petrified,  he  clasped  his"  hands  wit|i  uplifted  eyqs,  exclaimed, 
'*  O  this  does  not  surprise  me  :  my  wife  'and  t  were  talking  about  you  la^t 
luld  net  J 


night,  and  I  said  that  I  would  net  §ny  thins  in  the  world  that  you  were 
with  that  accursed  race."  I  answered,  that  he  was  in  the  right  to  conclude 
I  was,  from  tj^e  principles  o£  atta^hijient  to  the  house  of  Stuart  m  which  I 
had  been  educated."  But  at  present,  my  good  George,''  continued  I,  "  you 
must  aid  rile  in  escaping  the  pillows."  '  '  * 

Here  he  was  refreshed  aind  taken  care  offy  and  having  his  feet 
"washed  and  dressed,  he  waspui  to  bed,  when  he  slept  nearly  2^ 
hours,  and  awaken^  at  9  o'clock  next  evening  much  refreshed. 
The  question  now  was,  how  to  contrive  the  hieans  of  escape, 
and  it  was  agreed,  as  Lillie^s  mothet  in*)aw  kept  a  public  house 
in  the  village  of  Wemyss,  much  frequented  by  fishermen,  that 
they  should  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  procure 
H  passage  across.  Liilie  accordingly  applied  to  one  Salmon,  a 
fisherman,  and  set  forth  our  adventurer's  unhappy  case ;  but  he 
received  a  flat  refusal,  the  fisherman  protesting  that  he  would  do 
him  no  harm — ^but  that  he  would  give  him  no  assistance ;  and 
in  this  he  persisted,  notwithstanding  that  he  was*  offered  six 
guineas  for  the  passage.  But  the  crossing  of  the  firth  was  too 
essential  to  the  saifety  of  the  fugitive  to  be  easily  abandoned.  As 
Salmon  kept  an  ale-house,  they  all  accordingly  went  in  together 
to  take  a  glass  of  beer,  and  in  this  meeting  the  feelings  of  Salmon 
were  so  much  softened  to  our'  adventurer,  that  he  at  la^t  con* 
sented,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  appeal;' on  the  beach 
vrhen  die  fishing  boats  came  on  shore,  and  ask  for  a  passage.  All 
ihis  was  punctually  complied  with,  and  the  passage  was  agreed 
on  for  halt  a  crown,  when  Salmon's  wife,  suspecting  something, 
made  her  appearance,  and  vehemently  broke  out  agatinst  her  hus^ 
band  forhaving  any  ishare  iA  the  busmess.  The  whole  plan  was 
in  this  manner  frustrated,  and  Mr.  Johnstone,,  afraid  o£  a  disco^ 
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T^ry^  wadfoi'ced  back  fo  a.cayem  along  die  sea  shore,  in  which 
he  had  formerly  taken  refuge.  When  the  alarm  was  over^  he 
returned  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lillie's  miother,  by  whom,  to  his 
BO  small  astonishment  and  alarm  at  firsts  he  was^  introduced  to 
an  officer  of  the  ciistoms  under  king  George.  He  was  given  to 
understand,  Jiowever,  that  this  was  a  true  man,  having  been,  as 
he  informed  him,  out  iii  1715 ;  having  in  consequence  lo^t  his 
property,  and  being  now  reduced  to  the  cruel  n^essity  of  accept- 
ing a  mean  employment  under  the  usurper.  By  lum  he  was  m- 
troduced  to  one  David  Cousselain,  a  sexton  of  the  non-jurors; 
who  offered  to  take  an  oar  to  ferry  him  across,  if  they  could  find 
another.pc3*son^  He  conducted  him  to  the  village  of  Dubbieside, 
to  one  Robertson,  who  was  secretly  attached  to  the  Prince,  and 
yrho  told  them  that  he  would  allow  them  to  carry  off  his  boat 
He  recommended  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  call  on  Mr.  Setotf; 
9  gentleman  in  Dubbieside,  whose  oldefst  son  had  been  in  the  re^ 
bellion,  and  who  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Johnstone^  The  ac- 
count of  this  interview,  as  given  by  our  author,  is  extremely 
touching*' 

"  Having  found  Mr.  Seton  at  homey  I  acquainted  him  with  mj  name;  and 
iny  intimacy  with  his  son ;  he  immediately  desired  me  to  walk  into  the  par-^ 
lour^  where  he  tired  me  to  death  with  a  thousand  questions^  which  I  knew 
liot  what  to  make  of^  with  a  number  of  abrupt  and  disjointed  observations^ 
receiving  me  in  the  coldest  manner  possible^  which  I  could  uoi  im^My  ae^ 
tipimtforj  after  harrassing  me  in  this  manner,  for  half  ati  hour,  all'of  a 
sudden  his  son  entered  the  parloui*^  and  clasped  me  in  his  arms.  He  told 
ine  that  they  had  stCspected  me  of  being  a  spy  sent  to  take  him  prisoner,  and 
that  though  he  had  ei^amined  me  for  hSf  an  hour  froln  hehd  to  fcmtj  through 
a  hole  in  the  partition  of  the  roiom^  it  Was  only  that  instant  that  he  had  been 
able  to  recognise  me  under  my  disguise;  I  was  very  glad  to  see  young  Setoli 
again^  particidarly  as  I  knew  nothing  of  his  fate  since  the  battle  of  Cullo*> 
den^  and  our  pleasure  at  meeting  was  reciprocal ;  there  is  always  a  friendU 
fhip  between  persons  involved'  in  the  same  misfortunes.  He  invited  me  to 
i'emain  with  mm  at  his  father's  house^  and  his  offer  was  the  more  agteeaUe  . 
to  me^  as  Dubbieside  was  conveniently  situated  for  my  obtaining  kn  oppor- 
tunity of  i^rossing  the  arm  of  the  sea. 

Here  our  adventurer  remained  in  concealment  for  eight  days^ 
•Without  advancing  one  whit  nearer  his  object,  and  at  last  the 
whole  family  were  put  in  a  great  alarm,  by  inteUigence  which 
Miss  Seton  procurea  from  a  fish  woman,  that  the  general  talk 
was  of  a  rebel  who  was  seen  hovering  about  Wemyss,  and  who 
had  oflFered  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  fishermen  for  a  passage. 
With  that  decision  which  seems  consonant  to  his  character,  he 
resolved  that  very  night  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  firth,  and 
Mr.  Seton,  a  younger  brother  of  his  fnend,  offered  to  take  an 
oar  along  with  Cousselmn.  This  attempt  was  necessarily  defer-' 
red  till  the  evening,  when  the  noise  which  they  made  in  launch- 
ing the  boat  alarmed  the  inhabitants,  who  set  up  a  cry  that  a 
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tAA HBsaUebtpdng tt> escape^  0ft wkidl  Scfton a«rf  CdttSsel^if 
esteemed  themselves  fortunate  in  getting  off' without  farther  di^ 
eawtry^  The  whole  fhmily  of  the  Setons  now  earnestly  entreated 
oat  ^drenturer  to  desist  from  attempting  the  passage  that  night  ;- 
but  be  was  immoveable.  Ten  o'clock  &ing  the  hour  appoint^ 
ed,  Ckiosselain  returned ;  but  so  drunk  that  be  could  scarcely 
stand.  Mr.  Johnstone  was,  however,  determined  to  persevere, 
reidying  to  all  their  persuasions,  that  Cousselain  could  sleep  him. 
self  sobar  in  the  boat,  and  that  he  himself  would  take  an  oar 
with  Seton,  and  row  the  boat  across.  The  boiEit  was  accordingly 
launched  without  the  least  noise— Cousselain  was  carried  into  it;  , 
and  stretched  in  the  bottom^  and  the  two  gentlemea  began  ter 
row  with  all  their  strength. 

.  They  had  rather  a  tempestuous  passage ;  an  easterly  wind  rose ;. 
their  little  boat  was  tossed  by  the  winds,  and  in  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up;  and,  to  add  to  their  danger,  the  drunken  Cous^ 
aelain  was  constantly  rising  up,  and  had  nearly  over^t  the  boat; 
At  last  they  landed  opposite  the  field  of  Gladsmuir,  where  th^ 
Prince  had  gained  such  a  decisive  victory;  and  our  hero,  aft^ 
tenderly  embracing  Secon,  his  deliverer,  remained  here  until  it  was 
dark,  moralizing  on  the  scene  before  him,  and  on  all  the  associa- 
tions which  it  suggested.  His  purpose  was  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Blythe,  at  Leith,  who  had  been  82  years  in  the 
service  of  his  mother,  and  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
him  since  his  infancy.  **  The  trouble  and  uneasiness,'"  (he  ob- 
serves,) <^  which  she  continually  experienced  on  my  account,  both 
<<  from  the  dangerous  illness  to  which  I  was  su^ect  in  my  youth, 
^  and  the  pas^onate,  impetuous,  and  imprudent  character  which  I 
^*  possessed  in  common  with  most  only  sons,  only  served  to  in- 
^  crease  her  kindness  and  affection  For  me.  She  loved  me  as  i^ 
^'  I  had  been  her  own  child.*^  This  woman,  when  she  was  50 
^ears  of  age,  received  an  advantageous  offer  of  marriage  from 
Mr.  Blythe,  a  ship-master,  with  whom  she  lived  very  happily.  ' 
For  this  house  the  fugitive  adventurer,  after  it  became  dark, 
made  his  way,  and,  on  entering,  he  thought  the  good  woman 
would  have  stifled  him  with  her  caresses.  She  ^ung  to  his 
neck,  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and  shed  torrents  of  tears  for  the 
joy  of  seeing  him  again.  She  was  immediately  dispatched  to  his 
father's  house  to  acquaint  him  and  his  mother  of  his  safety^ 
and  returned  with  abundance  of  clothes  and  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  him.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  see  his  father,  al« 
though  he  was  afraid  of  his  reproaches^  as  he  had  joined  Prince 
Charles  in  express  disobedience  to  his  positive  commands.  His 
&ther,  however,  gave  him  the  kindest  reception  possible.  The 
following  is  the  account  of  their  first  interview. 
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«  ^y  fatl)«r  eame  to  yidt  m^ ;  h^  inslead  of  reprovii^  sne^  the  good^ 
man  was  so  a£^ted  at  seeing  me  again>  that  his  eyes  were  filled  wiu  tear9> 
jand  looking  me  in  his  arms^  he  was  £ar  some  time  unable  to  utter  a  single 
word.  As  soon  as  we  were  a  little  composed  after  this  scene  of  mutual  ten- 
derness^ I  amused  him  with  the  recital  of  all  the  particulars  of  our  expedi- 
tion, since  our  departure  from  Edinbiu^h  for  England^  and  all  that  bad 
liapp^ied  to  me  personally  since  £he  battle  of  Culloden.  He  remained  vdth 
me  till  nine  o^clock  in  the  eyening>  and  the  day  passed  over  with  the  rapi-<- 
dity  of  lightning.  I  was  deeply  afflicted  on  learning  that  my  mother  was 
yery  ill^  and  had  been  obliged  to  keep  her  room  for  a  long  time^  and  was 
still  mere  so^  when  Mrs.  Blythe  told  me  that  her  anxkty  for  me  was  the 
-cause  of  her  illness,  and  tlmt  the  physicians  dioi^t  her  life  in  danger. 
My  grief  was  natural  and  well  founded,  she  had  always  adored  me  vriih  the 
most  tender  maternal  affection.  I  proposed  several  pit\jects  to  my  father  for 
going  to  see  her,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  alleging  that  I  run  a  risk  of 
being  discovered,  and  that  if  unfortunately  I  should  be  arrested,  it  would 
be  the  death  of  both  of  them*  I  therefore  ceased  to  innst  on  seeing  W. 
What  a  cruel  situation  to  be  so  near  a  mother,  whom  I  bad  such  a  xeasoa 
/or  loving  tenderly  without  being  able  to  embrace  her." 

He  freqiien  tly  afterwards  laments  his  cruel  fate  in  beingseparate^ 
from  Iiis  mother  by  her  long  illness,and  the  earnestness  with  whjch 
he  constantly  recurs  to  this  subject,  shews  his  disposition  to  have 
been  naturally  amiable  and  affectionate.  At  this  time  Leith  was 
filled  with  Hessian  and  English  soldiers,  who  were  wmting  tol)e 
embarked  for  Flanders.  One  day  two  English  seijeants  called 
pn  Mr.  Blythe  with  billets,  and  remained  in  the  house  wrangling 
for  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  their  lodger  was  concealed  in 
A  partition  between  two  rooms,  where  he  continued  watching 
them  through  a  hole  which  he  had  made,  and  saw  Mrs.  Blythe 
trembling,  and  turning  pale,  and  changing  colour  every  minute. 

A  long  and  indmate  friendship  had  subsisted  between  our  adr 
.venturer  and  the  well-known  Lady  Jane  Douglass,  who  now  pro- 
posed to  pay  him  a  visit.  Q€  this  lady  he  £:aws  the  following 
most  engaging  portrait 

*'  This  worthy  and  virtuous  lady>  who  was  idolized  by  her  couhtnr^  pos- 
sessed every  good  and  amiable  quality  that  could  adofm  her  sex.  Sne  wa» 
l^eloved,  respected,  and  i^lored  by  all  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  know^ 
ing  her,  as  well  as  by  the  public  in  general,  who  only  knew  her  thro^^ 
ihe  high  character  and  reputation  she  possessed.  She  iiad  been  very  beau* 
tiful  in  her  youth,  and  was  still  beautiful  at  the  age  of  fprty-five,  a}^pearing 
mt  least  fifteen  years  younger  than  she  really  was,  from  the  uniform,  temr 
perate,  r^lar,  frugiu,  and  simple  way  of  hving  she  had  always  observed ; 
she  was  yirtoous,  pious,  devout,  and  charitable  without  ostentatioi),  her  der 
votedness  was  neither  afiected  nqr  opin-es^ve  to  others.  Her  affability,  easy 
and  engagmg  manners,  and  goodness  of  heart,  soon  set  at  their  ease  tho^ 
who  paid  court  to  her,  whom  her  graceful  anid  mi^estic  air  might  at  first 
,hay^  rendered  timid.  Heat  mind  was  highly  eultiv«ted  ;  she  haaa  decided 
taste  for  literature :  she  had  a  gre^t  memory,  much  good  sense  and  intell^ 
^e^oe,  a  soimd  judgment,  and  a  quick  disoei^ment;  her  library  was  well 
stored  with  the  best  authors,  without  any  of  those  trifling  novda  w^ich 
generally  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  libraries  of  women.  She  poss^ed 
^eat  devation.of  sou),  and  was  even  haughty  and  prood  on  proper  oecBsioni), 
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•npportiiig  her  illiistrioiis  both  with'  dignity,  withoat  amgmo^  and  urSttw 
out  Tanity,  but  in  a  manner  truly  noble." 

Lady  Jane,  hearing  of  the  danger^  with  which  he  was  tbreaU 
ened,  insisted  that  he  should  remove  to  her  house,  whictf  was  ^ 
tuated  about  half  a  league  from  Leith.  This  was  effected  in 
safety,  and  he  remained  here  secluded  aibout  two  montfas,  which 
he  passed  away  very  agreeably  by  the  help  of  books,  fcft  which 
he  now  acquired  a  decided  taste.  He  was  at  last,  however,  sud- 
denly roused  fromi  his  retirement,  by  a  piece  of  alarming  intdli- 
gence^  One  of  the  servants,  who  bad  been  at  market  for  provi^ 
sions,  was  there  told  by  the  lacquey  of  an  English  gentleman,  a 
commissioner  of  the  customs,  that  they  knew  that  he  was  con- 
cealed with  Lady  Jane  Douglass,  and  that  the  house  would  be 
immediately  searched.  It  was  thefi  only  nine  o^dock  in  the 
morning,  and  it  was  necessary  therefo^  speedily  to  contrive  the 
means  of  escape.  It  was  im^yossible  to  get  out  of  the  house  with- 
out being  seen  by  the  servants,  and  it  wa^  equally  impossible  to 
remain  concealed  in  if.  As  they  were  at  that  time  making  hay 
in  an  inclosure  belonging  to  Lady  Jane,  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
ceal him  in  a  cock  of  hay.  He  accordingly  went  into  the  inclo^ 
sure  with  the  footman,  who  was  let  into  the  secret,  and  Mr.  Stew- 
art, the  gentleman  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Lady  Jane. 
The  footman  and  gardener  immediately  began  throwing  each 
other  down  among  the  hay,  with  which  the  one  who  happened 
to  be  undermost  was  covered  by  the  other.  At  last  they  threw 
down  Mr.  Johnstone,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  same  sport,  covered 
him  with  hay,  and  here  he  remained  during  a  long  hot  d^y,  at- 
^ost  sufibcated,  having  scarcely  space  to  breathe. 

In  consequence  of  this  and  other  alarms,  it  became  necessary 
to  think  of  a  retreat,  and  London  wa?  fixed  upon  as  the  safest 
asylum.  Our  adventurer  was  in  consequence  disguised  as  a  ped- 
lar, and  every  preparation  was  made  for  leaving  bis  native  coun- 
try, never  to  see  it  more.  The  following  passage  gives  a  most 
painful  picture  of  his  agitated  feelings. 

'  ^'  Next  day  mj  father  came  to  bid  me  an  eternal  adieu>  and  passed  the 
afternoon  with  me.  I  felt  the  utmost  afflicti<m  and  grief  at  the  approach 
tyf  this  perpetual  separation.  I  warmly  urged  my  father^  as  weU  as  lady 
Jane^  to  permit  me  to  go  to  Edinburgh  for  a  few  moments  to  embrace  for 
the  last  time  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  of  mothers^  in  the  bed  where 
die  was  then  dsmgerously  sick ;  but  they  would  not  give  their  consent  on 
account  of  the  danger  I  should  run  of  being  discovered,  either  in  passing 
trough  Ae  town,  or  by  the  servants  of  the  house.  What  a  cruel  StuaMon  ; 
to  be  within  a  mfle  of  a  tender  mother,  who  had  always  fondly  lo^ed  me, 
then  dangerously  ill,  and  yet  be  unable  to  bid  her  an  eternal  adieu." 

After  setting  out  he  proceeded  on  horseback  six  leagues  with- 
out stopping,  and  having  alighted  at  a  public  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  some  refreshment^  he  consented  to  join  a  gentle- 
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man  who  was  in  the  next  room ;  but  what  was  bis  surprise  when 
he  found  that  it  was  a  Mr.  Scott,  banker  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom 
he  was  well  known.  Trusting,  however,  to  his  disguise,  he  con- 
tinued to  preserve  his  assumed  character,  when  Mr.  Scott  unwari- 
ly pronounced  his  name.  After  this,  however,  he  was  at  great 
pains  to  induce  him  to  believe  that  he  did  not  know  him,  for 
which  Mr.  Johnstone  was  unable  to  assign  any  motive.  Having' 
endeavoured  to  deceive  Scott  as  to  the  road  he  was  to  take,, 
he  arrived  at  Kelso,,  where  he  slept  at  a  private  house,  absorbed 
in  the  most  melancholy  reflections.  Next  day  he  entered  Eng- 
land ;  and,  without  any  farther  accident,  though  he  was  occasion- 
ally exposed  to  danger,  he  arrived  in  London  the  seventh  day 
after  his  departure  from  Lady  Jane  Douglass.  Here  he  endea- 
voured to  find  out  some  safe  lodgings,  and  he  bethought  him- 
self of  a  female,  with  whom  he  was  formerly  acquainted,  and  who 
kept  a  shop.  Having  procured  lodgings  with  her,  he  also  re- 
newed an  attachment  with  a  young  lady,  whom  he  celebrates  in 
a  strsun  of  the  most  ardent  tenderness  and  devotion.  With  her 
he  exchanged  mutual  vows  of  eternal  attachment,  and  during  the 
short  time  he  remidned  in  London,  he  passed  his  whole  time 
with  her. .  He  dwells  on  this  fleeting  interval  of  happiness  and 
joy  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  enraptured  lover ;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  those  delightful  moments,  he  adds  in  his  usual  me- 
lancholy strain,  has  only  served  to  embitter  the  hours  of  sorrow  he 
has  experienced  since.  He  was  at  length  awakened  from  this 
dream  by  an  offer  from  Lady  Jean  Douglass  to  take  him  to 
th^  Continent  disguised  as  her  servant.  This  offer,  after  at  first 
rejecting,  owing  to  the  attachment  which  he  had  formed,  he  at 
last  determined  to  accept ;  and  a  separation  from  his  mistress,  who 
was  now  become  the  idol  of  his  heart,  was,  in  consequence,  ren- 
dered necessary.  The  agony  of  their  last  interview  is  described 
in  a  strain  calculated  to  touch  every  feeling  of  the  heart. 

'^  I  took  leave  of  her  uncle  immediately  after  dinner^  and  went  to  meet 
my  charming  Peggy  at  a  rendezvous  which  we  had  agreed  on>  to  pass  the 
few  precious  moments  that  were  left  us  in  some  soUtary  walk  out  of  town. 
This  was  the  more  necessary^  as  so  affecting  a  separation  would  not  admit 
of  witnesses,  and  especially  of  the  presence  of  her  unde,  who  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  our  sentunents ;  the  afternoon^  which  was  the  most  me- 
lancholy we  ever  knew^  was  spent  in  reciprocal  vows  and  promises  of  eternal 
fidelity  and  constancy^  nevertheless  it  passed  with  the  velocity  of  li^tning ; 
a  hundred  times  I  w^  tempted  to  renounce  my  intention  of  departing,  and 
I  had  occasion  for  all  the  fortitude  of  my  charming  Peggy,  to  confirm  me 
in  my  resolution.  She  accompanied  me  to  the  coach-ofiice,  where^  having 
remained  together  till  half-past  eight  o'clock,  she  called  a  coach,  and  en- 
tered it  more  dead  than  alive.  I  followed  her  coach  with  my  eyes,  and 
when  it  alt^ether  disappeared,  my  resolution  then  became  weak  and  wa-« 
vering." 

VOL.  V.  NO.  v.  2  N 
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"  If  I  could  have  iofKa/teo,  ihat  tfaii^  was  Ae  last  time  I  idiottld  ever  see 
her^  no  consideration  on  earth  could  have  torn  me  from  her ;  and  rafher 
than  have  left  her^  I  should  have  coolly  awaited  the  ignominious  death  with 
which  I  was  every  day  threatened.  Vain  hopes !  vain  illusions !  My  life 
has  heen  one  contmued  and  uninterrupted  seri^^  a  perpetual  ccmcatenation 
ci  the  elfects  of  adverse  fortune.  The  supreme  hdng  has  assigned  a  fixed  pe* 
riod  for  the  dissolutiim  of  every  thing  that  is  created  of  matter  ;  but  if  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  immortality^  our  two  souls  will  he  eternally  united." 

Having  escaped  to  the  Continent,  he  finally  entered  into  the 
service  of  France,  where  he  met  with  the  most  unjust  treatment, 
being  degraded  to  the  rank  of  an  ensign,  although  he  had  held  a 
captain^s  commission  in  the  service  of  Prince  Charles,  and  at. 
length  deprived  of  a  small  pension  which  had  been  at  first  assign* 
ed  him,  and  in  consequence  left  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties. 
His  future  life  was,  in  short,  spent  in  continued  disappointment 
and  misery,  by  which  his  spirit,  though  naturally  firm  and  mag- 
nanimous, seems  at  length  to  have  been  entirely  cast  down  and 
broken  ;  and  he  breaks  forth  without  restraint  into  the  most  dis- 
tressing lamentations  over  the  misery  of  his  lot. 

^^  I  know  not,"  he  observes,  **  what  star  has  presided  at  my  birth>  but 
my  life  has  been  continually  passed  in  misfortime,  adversity,  pain,  want, 
aod  the  most  crying  injustice  in  the  service, — very  hard  to  be  borne  by  a 
man  of  feeling,  and  an  officer  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion. I  have  always  been  in  straits;  and  the  third  of  the  pension  given 
me  by  the  king,  for  my  subsistence,  has  been  retrenched  from  it.  I  owe. 
nothing  to  fortune,  which  has  always  cruelly  persecuted  me,  without  hav- 
ing once  been  propdtious.  Providenfee  has  frequently  Saved  my  life  as  if  by  a 
miracle ;  but  that  life  has  never  yet  been  a  source,  of  enjoyment  to  me." 
The  following  is  in  the  same  strain  of  despondency: 
'^  If  I  had  at  that  time  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  government's  offi- 
ces as  I  have  since  acquired  b^  experience,  I  would  have  been  more  sflc- 
cessful  with  much  less  protection ;  but  I  was  then  unacquainted  with  tihe 
omnipotence  of  the  clerks :  the  crooked  paths  which  it  was  necessary  to 
tread  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  object,  and  the  irresistiUe  influence  of  j)etti- 
coats,  which  force  open  all  the  barriers  to  fortune,  tho^^  I  am  now  ac- 
quainted with  this  marvellous  key  for  opening  a  door  to  t^  reward  of  mt^ 
rit  and  deiiierit,  I  have  never  mslde  use  of  it.  M-  RouiUe  gave  my  friends 
every  possible  assurance,  that  their  demands  in  v^y  favour  would  be  com- 
plied with ;  and  M.  de  la  Porte  assured  me  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should 
find  my  commission  at  Loulsbourg  on  my  arrival  there.  This  minister 
sent  me  an  order,  towards  the  end  of  May,  to  repair  tp  Jlochefort ;  and  Ai- 
de St.  Contest  having  given  me  a  gratification  tp  defray  in  part  the  expences 
of  my  journey,  I  im*rnediately  left  Paris,  not  indeed  confiding  in  their  pro- 
mises, for  1  had  received  as  many  the  year  before ;  and  when  once  deceived, 
I  seldom  bestow  my  confidence  in  the  same  quarter  a  second  time ;  but  I 
saw  no  other  course  open  to  roe  than  that  of  returning  to  Loulsbourg.  If 
I  had  been  in  possession  of  sufficient  funds,  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
then  quitted  France,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  employment  in  some  other 
service ;  but  the  want  of  money  forges  chains  that  cannot  possibly  be  broken, 
and  binds  for  ever  the  unfortunate  man  to  his  wrctchecl  condition.    This 
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want  forms  the  certain  and  infallible  means  of  which  fortune  avails  herself 
to'ctush  and  immolate  her  n^ctims.*'  \  -         , 

He  embarked  in  1760  on  board  a  crazy  vessel  for  Cape  Breton, 
and  bad  nearly  perished  in  the  passage- boat.  I*n  Ai^ust  1751 
he  returned  to  France,  where  he  in  vaiii  applied  either  for  pro- 
motion oi^favour.  He  again  embarked  for  Louisbourg  in  17^2, 
and  in  1764  received  a  lieutenancy.  When  that  settlement  was 
captured  by  the  English,  he  made  his  escape  into  Nova  Scotia, 
atod  thence  into  Canada,  where  he  continued  until  Quebec  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1759.  Here  be  was  alarmed  lest  he 
should  t>e  apprehended  as  a  rebel.  He  was  treated,  however,  as 
a  prisoner  of  war,  and  experienced  great  kindness  and  courtesy 
from  the  British  officers,  among  whom  he  met  with  some  of  his 
relations.  He  returned  to  France  in  1760,^  where  he  continuec^ 
Btill,  according  to  his  own  account,  struggling  with  his  adverse 
fete. 

"  Fortune"  .he  observes,  *'  has  not  proved  more  propitious  to  me  since' 
my  return  to  France^  having  continued  to  ]^rsecute  me  unceasinglv  with' 
an  invincible  obstinacy.  There  is  now  every  appearance  that  she  will  only' 
cease  to  persecute  me  with  the  termination  (^  my  existence^  which  perhaps' 
iHU  be  occasioned  b^  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  at  my  age^  our  lot 
is  not  easily  susceptible  of  ameliora|ion." 

Such  was  the  issue  of  our  hero's  unfortunate  attsLdltinetit  to  a 
worthless  and  ill-fated  cause.  Driven  from  his  home,  his  couii. 
try,  and  his  friends,  an  outcast  in  a  foreign  land,  with  all  the  ave- 
nues to  preferment  shut  agmnst  him,  and  without  friends  to  sup-' 
|K>rthis  claims,  his  proud  spirit  was  crushed  at  length  by  his  con- 
Mnued  poverty  and  neglect.  The  account  which  h^  gives  of  his 
misfortunes  is  touching  in  the  extreme.  It  is  written  with  great' 
energy  and  talent,  and  it  exhibits  a  most  striking  and  faithful 
picture  of  hi^  mind,  whether  affected  by  joy  or  sorrow.  But  the 
impressions  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  beyond  measure  gloomy* 
jand  distressirije.  It  is  painful  to  look  on  constant  and  una!-' 
loyed  evil ;  and  yet  so  deeply  are  we  disposed  to  sympathise  with 
the  unfortunate,  that  we  dwell  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure' 
on  scenes  of  affliction,  and  it  is  not  willingly  that  we  withdraw' 
^r  minds  frop  the  indulgence  of  sympathy  to  fix  th^nl  oh  ob-« 
JQCts  of  gaiety  and  pleasure. 
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A»T.  II.-!— 4  Treatisp  on  the  Pla^uCy  designed  to  prove  ii  Coru 
tagious^  from  f acta  collected  during  the  Author's  residence 
in  Maltaf  ipDhen  visited  by  that  mahdy  in  1813 ;  with  obser^ 
rations  on  ite  prevention^  character^  and  treatment :  To  which 
is  annexed,  an  Appendix^  containing  minutes  of  the  Author** 
evidence,  given  before  the  Contagion  Committee  of  the  Housa 
qfComnums^  accompanied  by  their  Report.  By  Sib  Arthu& 
Bbop<3  Fa^con^r,  M,  D,  Ijondpn,  1820,  Pp.  277  and 
43, 

ooMf:  years  ago,  ^^hile  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  engaged  in  an  investigation  relating  to  the  prevalence  of 
contagious  fever  in  London,  some  statements  were  brought  be- 
fore them,  intended  to  shaKe  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  contagion 
in  general,  These  doctrines  were  extended  even  to  the  plague, 
whiph  was  confidently  asserted  not  to  be  capable  of  lieing  con- 
veyed from  one  place  to  another,  but  generated  in  certain  places 
by  particular  states  of  the  air«  On  these  grounds,  it  was  main* 
tained  that  the  quarantine  laws  are  a  useless  restriction  upon 
<;pmmerce ;  and  the  statements  were  made  with  such  confidence, 
that,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  John  «f ackson,  another  committee  wa& 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  Twenty-two  gentlemen, 
cniefiy^  medical  men,  were  examined  before  this  committee,  and, 
of  the^,  twenty  gave  a  decided  opinion  that  plague  is  a  conta- 
gious disease,  capable  of  being  communicated  from  one  person 
to  another,  and,  consequently,  of  being  conveyed  from  one  place 
to  9,nother  by  the  crews  of  ships  who  may  have  been  exposed  to 
\X..  A  second  part  of  the  inquiry  was,  Whether  the  contagion 
can  be  conveyeq  by  goods  ?  On  this  point,  fifteen  of  the  persons, 
examined  were  of  opinion  that  it  can ;  three,  that  it  cannot ; 
lind  four  were  doubtful.  After  a  full  investigation,  the  com- 
mittee reported,  that  they  saw  no  reason  to  question  the  validity 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  quarantine  regulations  are 
founded. 

Britain  has  not  been  visited  by  the  pla^e  for  163  years ;  and 
some  persons  have  adopted  an  opinion,  that,,  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  ha- 
bits of  the  people,  there  is  no  danger  of  this  frightful  epidemic 
being  again  introduced.  We  believe  that,  from  various  causes, 
the  danger  is  npt  great ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  highly 
erroneous  to  suppose  there  is  none,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
quarantine  laws  could  be  safely  dispensed  with,  or  even  mucl^ 
abated  or  abridged  as  to  strictness.  la  Malta  the  plague  hac^ 
^lot  appe^ed  for  137  ye^rsr-a  fact  which  establishes  beyond  ^ 
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doubt,  that  the  clitnatd  h^d  no  tendency  to  generate  the  disease 4 
but,  in  March  1813,  it  was  introduced  by  a  ship  from  Alexan- 
dria, and,  in  the  succeeding  eight  tnonths^  cut  off  nearly  6000 
Jpersons,  or  about  one^tWelfth  of  the  population  of  the  islandi 

Amon^  the  medical  men  who  were  ejxamined  by  the  connnit^ 
tee  on  this  important  subject^  was  Sir  Arthur  J^ook  Falconer^ 
whose  opinion  was  entitled  to  much  weight,  as  he  readed  at 
Malta  in  the  capacity  of  physician  to  the  forces  in  18l3-*^nd  as^ 
by  the  judicious  measures  which  were  carried  on  under  his  di- 
rection, he  contributed  greatly  towards  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  epidemic.  His  evidence  was  decidedly  in  suppoit  of  th0 
highly  contagious  nature  of  plague^  and  the  necessity  of  the  qua- 
rantine laws;  and  his  opinion  was  founded  on  ejctensive  dbserva<» 
tions  hiade  at  that  time.  These  observations  he  has  riven  in  this 
work  in  a  more  detailed  form,  sh^wmg  the  manner  in  which  the 
disease  was  introduced  itito  Malta  by  a  vessel  which  left  Alex- 
andria, while  the  plague  was  raging  there,  and  part  of  the  crfet^ 
of  which  died  on  the  passage,  as  the  captain  and  his  serVailt  did 
in  the  Lazaretto,— the  gradual  sjpread  of  the  contagion  from  oni^ 
place  to  dhothei*,— the  effect  ot  strict  seclusion  in  preserving 
some  places  from  it,— and  the  final  extinction  of  the  disease  by 
the  judicions  police  regulations  which  were  adopted.  He  has 
added  many  valuable  observations  on  plague  in  general,  its  symp- 
toms— mode  of  treatment, — and  the  means  of  preventing  it, 
which  will  be  found  interesting  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
subject. 


■^MiMM 


Ant.  ttt'-^JnEnquiri/i  concerning  thePtmerqflncu'ea/fe  in 
the  Numbers  of  Mankind ;  being  an  answer  to  Mr.  Malt?ms^^ 
Essay  ori  that  subject.  By  Wiluam  Godwin.  London. 
Longman.     1880*     Pp.  648-    8vo* 

I  HE  ^neral  prevalence,  at  present^  of  the  doctrine^  ^opaga^ 
ted  by  Mr.  Malthus  on  the  subject  of  population,  is  one  of  tbef 
most  striking  examples  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  of  the  ra- 
pid  cinsulation  of  knowledge  by  means  of  the  ptess^  and  of  the 
alterations  in  opinion  which  a  single  writer  may  effect  Scilreehr 
twenty-two  years  hrfve  elapsed  since  his  «*  Easay  on  the  Princi^ 
"  pie  of  Population'*  was  published,  and  now,  according  to  Mr. 
Godwin,  «♦  no  other  system  of  thinking  on  ^he  si^bject  is  ^mk- 
•*  ted  into  the  company  of  the  great  f  and  <«  he  has  carried  tb^ 
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M  whole  world  before  bini.'*  Hie  doctriptes  arf?  in  fact  g^ncpUj 
adopted  in  our  country  as  beyond  dispute;;  and  they  are  ^own 
and  discussed  in  every  part  pf  Europe.  Wallape,  ^'uroe,  and 
other  writers,  had  stated  the  principle  <<  of  populadop  depend* 
<•  ing  on  subsistence,^  before  Mr.  jilalthus ;  but^in  their  works 
it  had  attracted  little  attention;  .and  he  first  brought  it.in^  ex« 
tensive  notice  by  shewing  the  ratios  ^in  whi(^>popuktion  and  sub* 
^istence  increase;  and  by  tmct^giniaiiy  meli^ncholy  consequences 
which  result  from  these  ratios  no^  being  equal.  He  was  fortu« 
Date  also  in  applying  the  principle  of  population  to  expose  the 
fallacies  in  several  famous  systems  of  ^uaiit^y  then  prevalent ;  and 
the  curretit  which  began  to  set  strongly  against. them,  qn  other 
accounts,  aided  the  operation  of  his  ivoi?k.  Farther,  his  doctrines 
eixpluned,  in  a  rational  md  satisfj^r^ory  manner,  the  cause  of 
thd.  poverty,  which,  though  at  all  tildes  afflictip^.  mankind,  had 
become  at  the  period  in  whi(;h  he  .wrote,  |nqre  troublesome  and 
glaring  than  before.  Some  circumst^ces  of  this  kind,  £Eiyou]>- 
able  to  the  reception  of  his  book,  ,wpre  probably  necessary  to  coa* 
quer  the  repugnance  which  was  gener^Jly  felt  at  statements. 

His  leading  principle,  nakedly  stated,  amounts  to  this — ^that 
nature  has  implanted  in  the  human  race,  a  p&wer  of  procreating 
its  species  far  exceeding  that  of  the  earth  to  affi>rd  us  nourish- 
.inent ;  that  hitherto,  the  former  power  has  been  constantly  re- 
strained,  or  human  beings  punished  for  its  exertion,  by  vice  or 
misery ;  and  that  there  is  but  a  feeble  hope  of  its  being  in  fu- 
ture somewhat  checked  by  a  preventive  cause,  neither  vice  nor 
misery.  Although  «  the  practice  of  mankind  faad,^  before  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Malthus^s  book,  <<  been  superior  to  their  theo- 
•*  ries,''  yet  up  to  that  time,  to  marry  and  to  beget  children  had 
been  always  considered  as  great  virtues ;  and  nearly  every  go- 
vernment has  made  regulations  to  encourage  marriage,  or  has 
given  a  bounty  on  procreation.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Malthus, 
tiierefore,  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of 
our  nature;  one  too,  which  had  be^n  sanctioned  by  religicmf 
and  encouraged  by  legislators.  They  were  regarded  also  as 
tending  to  weaken  that  belief  in  the  goodness  of  God,  which 
bther  philosophei^  had  made  it  tiieir  pnde  to  cherish ;  as  sup- 
pressing charitable  feelings;  as  sup{K)rting:tfae  ri^h  and  power- 
ful in  oppressing  .the  poor  and  the  -distresSed ;  and,  as  cheekily 
exertion,  by  destroying  all  hope  of  remedying  the  evils  c^  our 
condition. 

According  to  these  doctrines,  a  large  part  of  mankind  are,  con- 
demned to  unimprovable  poverty  by  a  law  of  nature ;  and  all 
those  visions  of  the  progress  of  our  race,  in  which  some  master 
spirits  have  delighted  to  indulge,  are  only  the  habs  of  imagtni^ 
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^on,  Goncealing  under  false  splendour  the  real  miseries  of  huimau 
existence.  In  the  ratios  of'  the  power  of  population,  and  of  the 
eartK's producHvenesSy  it  seems  as  if  nature  were  at  variance  with 
herself,  and  that  man  was  doomed  to  misery  for  ages,  by  a  de- 
<;ree  of  which  he  was  ignorant  till  the  nineteenth  century.  Feel- 
ing and  pious  men  were  loath  to  believe  that  the  benevolent 
power  which  has  displayed  such  consummate  skill,  and  $o  visible 
ft  desire  to  promote  our  happiness,  in  the  construction  of  our  bo- 
dies, should  have  lost  sight  of  this  object  of  its  labours ;  and  that 
so  excellent  a  machine  should  be  destined  to  decay  amidst  pover* 
ty  and  pestilence.  Such  views  as  these,  occasioned  Mr.  Mal- 
thus's  opinions  to  be  disliked,  and  caused  considerable  opposi- 
tion  and  sharp  examination,  which,  however,  contributed  to  his 
honour,  in  the  seemingly  triumphant  establishment  of  his  opi- 
nions. 

Still  as  there  is  certainly  a  sort  of*  opposition  between  the  be- 
nevolent feelings  of  the  heart,  and  the  consent  of  the  understand- 
ing, now  generally  given  to  his  doctrines,  we  hail  with  plea- 
sure every  attempt  farther  to  elucidate  the  subject;  and  from 
the  interest  which  it  at  present  excites,  from  the  number  of  men 
of  commanding  talents  engaged  in  inquiries  connected  with  it, 
and  from  the  various  governments  of  Europe  now  causing  correct 
population-tables  to  be  constructed,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
the  whole  matter  thoroughly  investigated,  and  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Mr.  Godwin  is  one  of  the  persons  who  entertain  an  a  priori 
and  lasting  hatred  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Malthus*  In  the  pre^ 
sent  work,  he  says  of  it,  "  that  it  is  intended  to  expel  humanity 
from  the  world.^  Be  stigmatizes  it  as  *<  atrocious  and  loathsome, '^ 
and  bestows  on  it  many  other  foul  epithets.  He  may  also  be 
considered  as  a  personal  opponent  of  Mr.  Malthus*  The  <'  Es- 
«*  say  on  the  Principle  of  Population'"  was  written  at  first  chiefly 
with,  a  view  of  exposing  the  absurdity  of  a  favourite  theory,  of 
Mr.  Godwin  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  tended  very  much  to  obscure  this 
gentleman's  reputation  as  a  political  philosopher.  Mr.  Godwin, 
therefore,  has  every  motive  for  refuting,  if  possible,  its  doctrines. 
In  the  volume  before  us  he  has  attempted  this,  but  his  hatred 
of  the  system  is  more  conspicuous  than  his  power  to  injure Jt. 
He  treats  the  subject  altogether  too  lightly;  and  rather  insults 
the  understanding  of  his  readers,  by  applying  such  name$  as 
"  a  house  of  cards,''  "  a  bubble,''  etc,  to  a  theory  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  has  captivated  the  whole  world ;  and  he 
seems  in  some  measure  so  blinded  by  his  passions,  that  he  can- 
not perceive  the  support  which  Mr.  Malthus's  book  is  calculated 
to  give  to  some  of  his  own  speculations. 
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The  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  a  living  and  most  instructive  example,  far  superior  in  efficacy 
to  all  the  theories  of  philosophers.  It  shews  in  detail  the  advan- 
tages of  that  popular  system  of  government  of  which  Mr.  God- 
win was  once  the  strenuous  advocate,  as  he  continues,  we  believe, 
the  admirer.  The  more  rapidly  the  population  of  America  in- 
creases, the  greater  cause  there  is  to  charge  any  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  whose  territories  are  not  yet  fully  peopled,  with 
that  vice  and  misery  which,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus,  keep  down 
their  population  ;  and  from  no  other  work,  therefore,  could  Mr. 
Godwin  have  obtained  stronger  confirmations  of  his  former  dar- 
ling principles.  He  has  chosen  rather  to  occupy  himself  with  en- 
deavouring to  put  down  his  personal  opponent.  He  seems  to 
give  up  the  cause  of  liberty  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  sense 
of  importance,  and  in  an  imaginary  triumph  to  sneer  the  mo5t 
convincing  logic  into  contempt.  He  is  quite  intolerant  in  his 
epithets ;  and  thus  wounds  and  disturbs  by  his  example  that 
philosophical  spirit  of  discussion  which  his  former  writings  so 
strongly  recommended.  The  sect  of  philosophers  to  which  Mr. 
Godwin  belongs,  has  long  complained,  and  sometimes  with  jus- 
tice, that  its  opponents  have  answered  arguments  with  abuse,  and 
have  appealed,  not  to  the  reason,  but  to  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions ot  mankind.  He  shews  by  his  present  work,  howerer,  that  he 
is  angry  at  this  mode  of  attack,  only  when  it  is  employed  agunst 
himself;  and  that,  like  other  people,  he  has  no  objection  to  hard 
names,  provided  he  alone  is  privileged  to  bestow  them.  A  man 
who,  like  Mr.  Godwin,  has  little  or  no  respect  for  many  of  the 
most  favoured  opinions  and  prejudices  of  mankind,  should  be 
cautious  how  he  assumes  the  spirit  of  an  inquisitor,  as  otherwise 
he  may  become  the  martyr  of  his  own  intolerance.  We  are, 
on  the  whole,  by  no  means  pleased  with  Mr.  Godwin's  book.  It 
is  heavy,  declamatory,  and,  generally  speaking,  unphibaephical. 
Some  of  bis  reasoning  is  more  connected  and  convincing  than, 
judging  from  his  former  works,  we  expected,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
declamation  are  spirited  and  fine ;  but  it  has  in  general  little  of 
the  fire  and  earnestness  which  gave  an  almost  irresistible  charm 
to  his  earlier  political  productions ;  and,  like  them,  it  is  confused 
and  turgid. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  present  work  are ;  Firsts  to  shew 
from  such  records  as  exist  of  the  ancient  world,  that  we  have  in 
fact  no  reason  to  believe  any  increase  ba»  actuallv  taken  place 
in  the  whole  numbers  of  mankind,  since  the  be^nning  of  au- 
thentic history ;  Secondly^  to  ascertain  what  is  the  actiiai  power 
of  increase  in  the  humai^ species;  and.  Thirdly.,  to  shew  that  the 
increase  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  of  America,  has  been 
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caused  by  intmigrcaianj  and  not  by  procreation.  As  to  the  first 
pcHnt,  we  must  observe,  that  the  records  of  the  ancient  world  ofi 
the  subject  of  population  are  so  defective,  that  no  accurate  and 
well  authenticated  opinion  can  be  formed  on  the  matter ;  yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  numbers  of  our  race  have  in- 
creased, and  that  Mr.  Godwin  is  wrong  in  his  assumption.  He 
endeavours,  secondly,  by  a  reference  to  the  population  tables  of 
Sweden,  the  only  ones  which  have  been  correctly  kept  for  a  series 
of  years,  to  shew  that  there  is  scarcely  any  power  of  increase  in 
the  human  species.  But  it  is  quite  a  truism,  that  a  similar  re- 
sult must  always  be  obtained  from  the  populadon^tables  of  every 
country,  nearly  stationary  as  to  increase.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  even  in  Sweden,  population  has  actually  increased,  at  a  rate 
sufficient. to  double  itself  in  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  (p.  161.)  and  yet,  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Godwin  lead  him 
to  suppose,  that  the  number  of  child-bearing  women  is  there  con- 
stantly decreasing,  and  the  population  going  gradually  to  decay. 
(P.  186.)  Many  circumstances  are  unfavourable  to  the  multi* 
plication  of  our  species  in  Sweden,  and  consequently,  any  infer- 
ences drawn  from  the  state  of  its  population,  hostile* to  the  power 
of  increase,  can  never  be  regarded  as  applicable,  where  mankind 
are  placed  in  a  more  favourable  situation.  This  part  of  his 
work  does  not  therefore  throw  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the 
principle  of  increase  as  stated  by  Mr.  Malthus. 

The  fact  of  the  «  population  of  the  United  States  of  North 
«  America  doubling  itself  for  above  a  century  and  a  half  succes- 
*^  sively,  in  less  than  twenty-five  years,  and  which  has  been  i^ 
**  peatedly  ascertained  to  be  from  procreation  only,''  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  Mr.  Malthus's  theory.  Mr.  Godwin  labours  there- 
fore to  shew,  that  this  increase  is  derived  not  fit)m  [that  source, 
but  chiefly  from  immigration,  which  he  states  at  eighty  or  ninety 
thousand  persons  yearly.  (P.  405.)  The  only  authority  on  which 
he  makes  this  assertion,  is  a  statement  of  CoobetX  and  some  ex- 
tracts from  American  newspapers ;  neither  of  which  we  conceive 
to  be  worthy  of  confidence.  He  has  also  ascertained  the  num^ 
ber  of  persons  who  left  Britain  for  New  England,  at  the  period 
of  its  first  colonization  ;  and  having  found  some  approximation 
to  the  tonnage  of  British  ships  at  that  time,  he  makes  out,  by  the 
rule  of  three,  that  the  present  tonnage  of  British  ships  g^ves  an 
annual^  emigration  of  43,000  persons.  What  relation  there  is 
between  tonnage  and  emigration,  so  that  be  assumes  them  always 
proportionate  to  one  anoAer,  we  must  leave  him  to  explain.  On 
this  topic,  however,  we  are  not  destitute  of  better  authority  than 
a  conjecture  of  Gobbet's,  or  a  partial  account  in  a  Baltimore  Ga-^ 
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jutite.  Mr.  Seybert,  ki  bis  Statibtieal  Annals  of  the  VskeA 
£kates  of  AmenQSL*^'^  gives  the  whole  number  of  passengers  who 
arrived  at  ten  of  the  principal  ports  of  America  in  1817  ;  and 
AS  this  includes  list  all  the  ports  to  which  emigrants  generally  go, 
we  tQay  ccmclude,  that  not  500,  but  certainly  not  1(K)0  mcnie,  ax-- 
rived  at  all  the  other  ports  of  America. 

We  di4l  give  tbis  geniieman's  accoupt  in  his  own  words ;  bat 
jnqst  express  our  surprise  ihat  any  man  of  the  least  literary  re- 
putation should  pretend,  as  Mr.  Crodwin  does,  to  estabiidi  a  &ct, 
or  support  an  argument  on  si^  insufficient  statements,  as  those 
to  which  he  has  confined  himself,  when  he  might  so  easily  have 
asQer.t£uned  the  truth.  .  Mr.  Seybert  observes,  correctly,  <*  that 
<^  in  )817,  the  emigrant^  were  probably  more  numerous  than  in 
<^  any  preceding  year.'V  The  following  statement  extends  from 
ahe  i&t  of  January,  to  the  31st  (rf*  December  1817. 
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III 

III 


If 

I 
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Boston     • 
New  York        • 
Perth,  Amboy    .    . 
Philadelphia     .     . 
Wilmington,  (Del.) 
Baltimore      • 
Norfolk 

Charlestown      •     . 
Savannah 
New  Orleans    .     . 
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"  These  returns  were  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  custom- 
<•  houses,  except  for  Charlestown,  which  was  made  from  the  re- 
««  port  of  the  harbour-master ;  they  include  all  the  passen^rs, 
<«  dHaenSj  and  aliens^  who  arrived  in  the  ports  enumerated  f." 
Mr.  Godwin  must  surely  feel  regret  at  having  published  his 
crude  conjectures  in  face  of  this  authentic  document. 

TTie  question,  however,  as  to  the  increase  in  the  American  po- 
pulation, relates  to  a  prior  period,  and  more  particulariy  to  the 


•  FubUdwd  at  Philadelphia  in  1818. 


t  Seybert,  p.  20. 
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time  betwciea  1790  and  ilflQ^  the  dates  of  the  firstand  lastt  een* 
&US  wbidi  we  have  yet  mseeived.  Mr.  Blodget  estimated;  in 
1806,  the  number  of  emigrants  who  had  arrived  for  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years  in  the  United  States  at  4000  per  year  ♦.  In  1794, 
it  is  supposed  10,Q00  arrived.  Mr.  Seybert  thinks,  therefore, 
and,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  Eu- 
rope, we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  that  6000  per  year,  for 
the  twenty  years  above  mentioned,  is  an  ample  allowance  for  the 
number  of  emigrants.  If  they  increased  at  the  most  favourable 
rate,  their  whole  number  might  amount  in  the  twenty  years  tp 
180,000.  Excluding  them,  the  free  white  population  of  Ame- 
rica doubled  itself  between  1790  and  1810,  in  the  space  of  S3. 
S8  years,  and  with  them  in  22. 48  years, — their  numbers  short- 
ening the  period  of  doubling  only  four- fifths  of  a  year  f. 

Other  facts,  some  of  which  Mr.  Grodwin  himself  has  stated,  sa- 
tisfy us  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  is  chiefly  from  procreation.  It  is  well  known  that 
.comparatively  few  children  go  from  other  countries  to  America,; 
;ipiow  the  An;ierica^  census  shews  that  half  the  people  are  under 
sixteen  years  of  age;  while,  according  to  the  tables  in  Mr.  Qod- 
win^s  book,  little  more  than  one- third  of  the  population  of  Swe- 
den are  under  sixteen :  or,  the  whole  white  populatioii  of  Ameri- 
ca, was,  in  1810,  5,862,092,  and  of  these,  2,983,211  were  under 
sixteen;  while,  in  1805,  the  population  of  Sweden  was,  3,320,d47, 
and,  of  these,  1,126,240  were  under  sixteen.  It  is  quite  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  greater  p£^t  of  the  American  increase  ariseb 
from  infants  born  m  that  country.  Mr.  Godwin  states  ihaf, 
<<  women  are  the  soil  from  which  human  creatures  are  produ^ 
**  cedy^ — that  *<  they  only  can  mature  the  germs  of  the  human 
<*  species.'*  Now  tne  fact  is  notorious,  that,  comparatively,  few 
women  go  li*om  Europe  to  America;  and,  accordingly,  w:e  learn 
.  from  Seybert,  that  the  women  in  America  are  to  the  men  as  90 
to  .  1 00 ;  whi^,^  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  census  of 
1811,  they  are  as  109.99  to  100.  Proportionately  a  much 
.greater  number  of  females  marry  in  America  than  in  Europe; 
the  increase  of  people  in  America  is,  therefore,  all  derived  from 
American  females. 

The  only  fact  or  statement  'vi^iiph  throws  the  least  doubt  on 
this  subject  is  the  following : 

"  The  white  population  in  America,  of  1800,  was  4,305,971.     These,  in 

ten  years,  vmtld  be  dtminisJied  by  a  fourth.    It  is  very  improbable  that  more 

'  than  3,200,000  would  have  been  auve  in  1810 ;  for  whatever  proportion  the 

births  of  that  country  may  bear  to  the  whole  peculation,  the  proportion  of 


*  BIodget*8  Statistical  Manual,  p.  75. 
t  Heybfirt. 
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deaths  is  Certainly  gteater  than  in  Europe.  Thestf  S,900^oio<T,  then,  ahould 
hare  conititated  the  number  of  those  alxire  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  census  of 
I&IO,  had  there  been  no  impinrtatien  from  other  countries.  But  the  actual 
census  above  ten  years  of  age,  was  3,845,389,  giving  a  surplus  of  645,389^, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  iil  no  other  way  tluSu  by  immigration.  The  cen- 
sus of  1810  contdns  also  2,106,704  children  tinder  ten  years.  Fart  of  these^ 
too,  as^^  as  the  deaths  of  the  immigrants  since  their  arrital,  should  be  Add-* 
ed  to  the  645,389  itbore  stated ;  and  therefcnre,  of  the  1»556,12S  persons 
which  the  census  of  1810  exhibits  beyond  that  oi  1800,  it  is  as  dear  as  sun- 
shine that  nearly  one  half  was  added  by  direct  immigration."    P.  282. 

There  is  iSdmething  plausible  in  this:  and  From  our  possessing 
iio  re^sters  of  births  and  deaths  ia  America,  except  for  some  very 
small  parts  df  it,  we  are  unable  to  say  what  proportion  they  bear, 
on  the  whol^,  to  each  other.  The  writer  appears  to  us,  however, 
quite  unwarranted  in  assuming  that  **  the  praportion  of  deaths  is 
greater  than  in  Europe.'"  We  suppose  that  the  probabilities  of 
fife  calculated  from  the  progress  of  population  in  Europe,  are  not 
at  all  applicable  to  America;  and  tnerefore,  that  though  the 
above  statement  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  population  dying  in  six 
years,  is  not  too  great  for  any  part  of  Europe,  it  is  much  too  large 
for  America.  Of  all  the  European  states,  of  whose  population 
ive  have  any  accurate  accounts,  Russia  most  nearly  resembles 
America ;  and  Mr.  Malthus  gives,  though  with  doubts  as  to  its 
accuracy,  the  average  of  deaths  to  the  population  of  this  empire, 
as  1  in  60,  or  as  1  in  58.  At  the  same  time,  the  average  mor« 
tality  in  Petersburgh,  is  1  in  28.  We  find  it  stated  in  Seybert, 
however,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  1814^,  in  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Philadelphia,  was  as  1  to  43-40 ;  and  on  an  average 
of  7  years,  as  1  to  41 .  Mr.  Warden,  also,  in  his  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  the  United  States,  gives  the  proportion  at  Boston,  asl 
to  45;  at  Baltimore,  as  1  to  44 ;  and  at  New  York,  as  1  to  50. 
These  are  some  of  the  parts  of  America  least  favourable  to  health. 
<*  In  London,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus  -f-,  one  half  of  the  bonr 
die  tinder  three  years  of  age;  in  Vienna  and  Stockholm,  under 
two;  in  Manchester,  under  five;  in  Norwich,  under  five;  in 
Northampton,  under  ten,**  While  in  Philadelphia,  according  to 
Seybert,  not  half  the  population  die  under  20 years  of  age.  We 
say,  half  the  population,  because  the  proportion  jjf  births  to 
deaths  is  not  given.  Mr.  Malthus  states  a  similar  fact  as  to  Pe- 
tersburgh, where  half  of  alt  that  are  bom  do  not  die  till  25.  ^ 
When  we  take  into  consideration,  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  America  live  in  towns,  or  are  engaged  in  unhealthy 
occupations ;  that  they  are  chiefly  agriculturists  ;  and  that  1  to 
45  is  the  average  of  deaths  to  the  population  in  their  cities,  yte 
may  assume  that  the  proportion  of  1  death  to  60  people,  which 

t  Book  ri.  chap.  ^, 
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Mr  Malthus  states  as  the  proportion  In  the  empire  of  Russia, 
wHi  be  nearly  correct  for  an  average  of  tlie  whole  of  America. 
If  the  mortality  is  1  in  60,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  sixth  part 
of  the  whole  will  have  died ;  or,  from  the  free  white  popu- 
lationof  1800,  4,312,971,  let  us  take  a  sixth  part,  718,828, 
and  we  shall  then  have  .3,694,143,  for  the  population  above 
ten  years  of  age,  of  1810.  According  to  the  enumeration,  it  was 
3,845,889,  leaving  231,246,  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  was  de- 
rived  at  an  average  of  more  than  20,000  per  year  from  emigration* 
But  in  I803,Louisiana,  with  a  probable  population  of  80,000,  was 
^dded  to  the  United  Sutes.  And  though  this  number  is  not  de- 
rived  from  procreation,  neither  does  it  form  any  part  of  the  in- 
crease from  emigration.  We  may  also  suppose  that  the  greater 
expertness  of  the  officers  who  collect  the  census,  might  enable 
them  to  make  their  returns  a  month,  or  some  longer  period,  ear- 
lier in  1810,  than  in  1800;  by  which  means  their  lists  would 
^how  a  number  of  persons  living  in  1810  too  ^reat  by  a  sum 
equal  to  the  number  of  persons  who  would  die  m  a  month.  In 
fact,  the  census  of  1800  was  Imd  before  Congress  on  the  8th  of 
Decernber^  1801,  and  that  of  1810  on  the  13th  of  November^ 
1811.  Add  to  this,  that  a  large  piart  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  a 
instant  state  of  migration,  and  might  therefore  occasion  mistakes, 
From  these  circumstances  we  conclude  the  difference  in  the  cal- 
culated and  the  actual  number  of  inhabitants,  above  ten  years  of 
lige,  from  the  year  1810,  is  no  proof  whatever  that  emigration  is 
greater  than  we  have  stated  it.  Instead  of  supposing  that  the 
excess  above  the  calculation  is  derived  from  emigration,  we  re^ 

fard  it  qs  the  strongest  proof  we  have  yet  seen,  of  the  superior 
ealthiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe. 

Even  if  it  were  allowed,  that  the  increase  in  America  did  not 
^rise  chiefly  from  procreation,  it  would  only  help  Mr.  Godwin  to 
remove  the  chief  difiiculty  one  step.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  greater  part,  probably  three-fourths,  of  the  Americans,  are 
descended  from  the  inhabitants  of  our  islands ;  and  from  the 
time  at  which  America  was  first  colonized,  to  1810,  we  have 
probably  quadrupled  our  numbers ;  which  proves  a  power  of  in- 
erease  in  the  human  species  as  effectually,  though  the  ratio  is  not 
«o  rapid,  as  if  the  whole  increase  in  America  had  arisen  solely 
by  procreation  from  the  first  settlers.  We  should  only  have  in  ^ 
this  case  to  extend  the  period  of  doubling,  a  few  years;  and  all 
the  evils  which  have  hitherto  checked  the  progress  of  population 
would  as  naturally  arise,  though  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  as 
under  the  supposition  of  a  doubling  in  25  years.  Mr.  Godwin^s 
statement  on  tJbiis  subject,  lover  of  truth  tliough  he  profess  him-^ 
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self  to  be,  is  disingenuous.  Europe,  he  says,  contmning,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  geographers,  163,000,000  pfeopfe,-  itiight  eaisily 
send  away  10,000,000,  which  would  never  be  missed' ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  three-fourth^  of  the  10,000,000  Amiericans  have  be^n 
derivied  from  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  country ;  and  nearly 
lOO^OOOjOOO  of  the  Europeans  never  contributed  otoe  soul  to  the 
population  of  America.  It  may  answer  Mr.  Godwins  purpose 
to  represent  the  Americans  as  derived  from  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe ;  but  it  never  can  answer  the  purposes  of  triith;  . 

We  have  thus  pointed  out,  and,  we  think,  refuterf,  as  ^  aii 
they  deserve  refutation^  all  the  principal  objections  which  ari 
jniEide  by  Mr.  Godwiri  to  the  ratio  at  which  Mr.  Malthu^  has 
istated  the  power  of  increase  iii  our  species,  and  which  still  ap- 
pears to  us,  therefore,  unshaken',  and  as  valSd  as'if  Mr  Godwui 
had  never  written. 

The  exact  rate  at  which  population  can,  by  any  pofesibilSty  in^ 
crease,  is  of  little  importance,  however,  except  a^  cobipared  with 
the  power  of  augmenting  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  human 
race  might  increase  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  without  the  least  evil  arising,  could  food  be  in- 
iCreased  in  the  same  ratio.  In  the  proportion,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  power  of  the  populating  principle,  and  out  poioer  of 
increasing  the  means  of  subsistence,  lies  the  whole  cause  either 
of  good  or  evil.  Mr.  Malthus  resiti  all  his  proofs'  of  the  powe^ 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  populating  principle,  on  the  increase  of 
people  which  has  taken  place  in  tne  United  States  of  America! 
Now,  however  obvious  tne  fact  may  appear,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  it  before  stated,  that  the  means  of  subsistence 
have  increased  in  America  as  fast  as  the  population ;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  is  not  justified  in  attributing  a  greater  power  of  in- 
crease to  one  than  to  the  other.  This  observation  is  made  by  a 
Mr.  Booth,  the  author  of  a  <*  Dissertation  on  the  Ratios  of  In- 
<<  crease  in  Population,  and  the  Means  of  Subsistence,^  which 
Mr.  Godwin  has  published  in  his  own  book,  and  fropi  which  we 
in  fact  took  our  former  quotation.     He  states, 

''  If  America  have  doubled  its  inhabitants  every  95  years;  tihe'  prepared 
food  must  have  increased  in  equal  propoirtion ;  to  all  the  inhabitanta  hav^ 
Iplentjj  and  are  able  to  export  grain  to  foreign  countries.  In  the  qsIt  oqii9^ 
try  then  where  Mr.  Malthus  has  discovered  any  ratio  of  increase  o£  numaij^ 
population^  the  same  if  not  a  greater  ^tio  has  been  observed  lii  the  increase 
6f  the  means  of  subustence.'' 

This  fact  will  probably,  however,  be  regarded  rather  ^  a  con- 
firmatiion  than  a  i^efutation  of  Mr.  Ma)miis*s  principles.  It  is 
fth  example  of  ^  pleftt^^f  ri6h  land  to  be  had  for  little  or  rto- 
«<  thing,^  "  aniof  the  knowkd^e  and  mduitry  of  an  old  state 
V  operating,  on  the  fertilte  usuq^ropriated  lam  I  of  a  new  oAe-;' 
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add  this  hitherto  rapid  augm^ntatioh  oF  the  meaii^  of  subsist- 
ence, will  cease  as  soon  as  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  occu-' 
pied  and  cultivated.     When  America,  it  will  be  said,  shall  be 
peopled  as  densely  as  England  or  France,  it  will  probably  £uf-' 
f  er  in  the  same  matfner  as  these  countries  now  do,  from  population 
c6nstantly  pressing  against  the  means  of  subsistence.     In  this 
estimate,  however,  and  in  the  gretfter  part  of  the  reasoning  con- 
cerning population  and  food,  more  is  attributed  to  eMent  and 
firt%L%iy  of  soil,  and  les«  to  the  iindusiry  and  mgenmty  of  man, 
than  they  probably  deserve.     The  latter  appear  more  efficacteus' 
instruments  to  supply  us  with  the  necessaries  of  Kfe  than  the 
former.     This  opinion,  iil^hioh  is  the  most  valuable  one  we  have 
detected  in  Mr.  Godwin's  work,  is  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
it ;  though  in  no  particular  place  is  it  stated  in  that  connected 
forcible  manner  which  it  seems  to  deserve.     In  fact,  he  himself 
does  not  appear  fully  sensible  of  its  import,  or  of  all  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  it  leads;  and  we  therefore  propose  to  exemplify 
it  somewhat  at  large. 

•    The  earth  produces,  in  its  natural  state,  a  few  wild  berriesj 
herbs,  and  fruits,  and  sustains  a'  few  wild  animals ;  on  which  a 
comparatively  small  and  mi^^erable  population  find,  with  great 
difficulty,  a  precarious  subsisteiice.     By  his  art  and  industry 
man  clears  the  ground,  and  plants  in  one  spot  the  corn  and  seeds 
which  nature  scatters  at  ratidbm.     One  of  the  first  steps  in  agri- 
culture is,  as  amongst  the  savages  in  Africa,  the  setting  fire  to  a 
portion  of  a  forest,  and  throwinfg  a  few  seeds  on  the  ashes  which 
cover  the  place,  thus  rendered  for  a  time  capable  of  supplying 
Ukan  with  food.    Between  this  fir&t  step  and  our  present  methods 
-   of  cultivation,  the  distattceis  immense,  and  several  ages  of  ob- 
servation were  probably  requisite  before  man  learnt  to  unite  the 
cultivation  of  corn  with  the  breeding  of  cattle,   to  meliorate 
the  soil,  and  multiply  its  produce  by  a  varied  succession  of  crops. 
By  such  improvements  as  these,  which  are  already  carried  into  exe^ 
oUtion  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  Britain  for  exariiple,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  any  given  exteiit  of  cultivated  land  now  sup^tie$  man 
-with  many  times  as  miich  food  as  in  its  natural  state.     The  in- 
crease is  quite  independent  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,^ 
and  is  the  eflect  of  the  knowledge  and  ingenuity  of  man,  exercised 
on  it.     The  same  observation  may  be  applied  with  equal  propria 
ety,  and  more  striking  evidence,  to  all  the  fish  which  is  con^ 
sum^d.    A  considerabte  p^^ion  of  our  sustenance  consists  o^ 
this  last  .species  of  food,  whieb^  as  it  eomes  for  our  use,  i^ 
obviously  wholly  the  product  of  ingenuity  and  industry,  inde- 

Eendent  altogether  of  b(M.     Theoretically,  then,  we  believe  that 
Mowledge,  ingenuity,  and  industry,  are  more  efficient  means  oi* 
producing  food  than  a  fertile  soil  \  and  the  history  of  nmnkipri 
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iiff(n*cl8  some  striking  illustrations  of  this  fact,  which  we  think 
wnnth  notidng. 

The  savages  of  New  Holland,  thinly  scattered  over  an  immense 
continent,  had  little  other  food  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans 
than  a  few  berries,  yams,  honey,  and  worms  extracted  from  rot- 
ten wood.  Even  these  they  collected  with .  great  labour ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  increased  very  slowly  in  numbers  •.  At 
present,  a  mere  comer  of  that  laree  country  supplies  twenty 
thousand  Europeans  with  food ;  which,  with  other  productions 
of  agriculture^  they  actually  export  in  considerable  quantities. 
All  that  part  of  North  America,  now  the  United  States,  nou- 
rished only  a  few  wandering  tribes  of  savages  before  tt  was  colo- 
nized from  Britain.  The  first  settlers  carried  food  with  them  ; 
they  were  obliged,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  obtain  subsistence 
from  Europe ;  and  this  failing  in  some  cases,  many  of  them  perish- 
ed by  famine.  As  they  possessed,  however,  die  knowledge,  the 
arts,  the  industry,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Europe,  they  were  soon 
enabled  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  food  from  a  toil  that  yielded 
no  sustenance  to  ignorant  savages.  At  present,  above  seven  mil- 
lions f  of  people  live  in  a  comparatively  small  part  of  that  exten- 
ttve  continent ;  and  they  purchase  with  their  raw  produce  the- 
manufactured  articles  of  Europe.  In  fact,  they  feed  more  persons 
than  themselves.  South  America  has  at  least  equal  natural 
capacities  with  North  America ; .  but  <^  the  English  North  Ame- 
^^  rican  colonies,  now  the  powerful  people  of  the  United  States 
^^  of  America,  soon  outstripped  all  others  in  the  progress  of  their 
*^  population  X^.  The  obvious  cause  why  Europeans  multiplied 
so  fast  in  America,  compared  with  the  lodians,  was,  that  they 
possessed  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  of  Europe ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  in  North  America  multiplied  faster  than  the  Spe« 
niards  in  the  south,  because  the  former  possessed  the  arts  and 
industry  of  Britain,  the  latter  those  only  of  Spain.  A  difierence 
similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  colonies,  may  be  noticed 
between  the  mother  countries.  Britain,  which  is  not  equal  to 
Spiun,  in  <<  delicious  climate  and  fertile  soil,^  has  on  an  ave- 
rage 152  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  while  Spun  has  only  55 1|. 
Holland  was  originally  a  morass,  subject  to  be  overflowed  botJfi 
by  the  tides  of  the  ocean  and  the  risings  of  the  rivers ;  but  inge- 
nuity and  industry  won  literally  an  empire  from  the  waves  ;  and 
it  now  possesses,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  nearly  four  times  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Spain.  The  Campagna  near  Rome,  and  the 
valleys  of  Greece,  still  possess  their  natural  fertility ;  but  the  pro- 

*  Malthus,  Essay,  b.  L  chap.  3. 

i*  According  to  the  census  of  18X0.    They  probaUy  now  amount  to  moie  than  ten 
millions. 
X  Malthas,  b.  ii.  chap.  13. 
I)  Art.  Europe,  iSupplement  to  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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duce  ot  both  is  probably  much  less  than  whefn  they  were  ihha*;^ 
bited  by  more  industrious  people.  Plenty  of  fertile  territory j 
did  not  save  a  few  miserable  wretches  from  famine  in  New  Hol- 
land; and  it  was  and  is  less  efScacious  in  South  than  in.Northj 
America ;  in  Spain  than  in  Holland.  Soil  is  chiefly  fertile  in  re- 
lation to  our  knowledge  and  skill ;  and  we  can  conceive  a  degree,- 
of  these  which  might  make,-^as  the  barren  sands  of  Norfolk  are, 
said  to  have  been  made  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  £ng«, 
land, — the  burning  deserts  of  Sahara  the  most  fertile  spot  on  the, 
globe.  The, much  greater  produce  of  the  knowledge-regidated 
labour  of  an  European,  than  of  what  may  be  called  the  scrambles, 
for  food  of  a  savage  of  New  Holland,  proves  clearly  that  the  quarv 
lities  in  man  above  mentioned,  are  the  chief  means  of  multiply-, 
ing  subsistence.  The  most  fertile  soil  of  itself  supplies  lit^e  or; 
no  food  for  man ;  and  when  these  qualities  exist  in  a  high  degree,^ 
it  is  scarcely  hyperbolical  to  say,  that  bread  may  be  gathered  from» 
the  waves,  and  milk  drawn  from  the  rock.  In  this  p^rt  of  hi& 
argument,  therefore,  we  conceive  Mn  Qodwin  to  be  'inore  coc-i 
rect  than  Mr.  Malthus.  And  as  every  human  being  is  endowe4 
with,  or  may  exercise  these  qualities,  we  ought  to  look  on  him^ 
as  Mr*  Godwin  says,  as  "  an  instrument  for  produdng  thq 
"  means  of  subsistence  in  the  sense  of  provisions,'* 

'^  When  acre  has  been  added  to  acre,^  says  Mr.  Malthusg 
<*  till  all  the  fertile  land  is  occupied,  the  yearly  increase  of  fop4 
<^  must  depend  on  the  melioration  of  the  land  already  in  posses** 
«<  sion.  This  is  a  fund  which,  fronri  the  nature  of  all  scmU,  ia? 
"  stead  of  increasing,  must  be  gradually  diminishing,"  This  ia, 
however,  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject.  The  increase  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  will  depend  more  on  the  increase  in  kno,w* 
ledgev  than  on  mere  melioration  of  the  soil.  The  introduc- 
tion of  potatoes  into  Europe,  for  example,  has  added  Consider- 
ably, perhaps  one-twentieth  part,  to  the  whole  amount  of  its  fopd. 
It  is  stated  by  Humboldt,  and  quoted  both  by  , Mr.  Say,  and 
Mr.  Malthus  in  his  recent  treatise  on  politicid  economy,  that 
plantains  produce  133  times  as  much  as  wheat,  and  44  tinges  as 
much  as  potatoes^  in  the  same  extent  of  surface ;  and  th^t  Mexi^ 
can  maize  is  even  still  more  productive.  It  certainly  requires  no 
Tery  vivid  imagination  to  suppose  that  both  these  plants  may  be 
naturalized  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Mr.  Malthus  has  shewn 
very  clearly,  in  his  recent  work  on  political  economy  *,  the  effects 
of  agricultural  improvements  in  augmenting  the  profits  of  agri- 
cultural capital ;  in  ot^er  words,  in  obtaining  a  greater  quantity 
of  produce  with  a  less  quantity  of  labour.  He  states,  that  pro- 
fits were  higher  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  than  in  the 
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Mt  k  letas  td  thbk  ^18  aiigiBeiitttiM  of  agri^ 

^  jrir  be  ibr  short  intetvak ;  and  tfait  tliey  tnust 

or.    In  this  point  we  differ  ftoni  him.    Every 

Id  obtain  from  iiature  grebtar  produce  with 

B&    l*he  imf^roTements  whidi  have  hidierto 

to  OS  to  have  been  more  than  tmffident  to 

the  necessity  for  having  reootirse  to  poorer  soils, 

>have  angmented  that  fund  whieh  Mr.  Malthus 

_  cBBstantly  decreasing.    We  have  no  doubt,  tfaere- 

^jj"'^  ^  angmentadon  of  agricultural  profits  mav  be  eittend- 

^^  %g^  jMuiils, — ^tfaat,  for  example,  the  worst  soil  now  under 

"^  «  Britun  gives  mdre  product  with  an  equal  quantity 

^_  _  Yfaidi  is  what  we  understand  by  agricultural  prdfits, 

^tcsl  soil  did  in  the  time  of  Julias  Cftiar.    Mr.  Mahhus 

^^'itf  no  doubt,  '^  that  the  capital  employed  on  the  last  land 

qglbsw  if^  cultivation  in  1816,  was  more  productive  dian  the 

^^^^Urietfpldyed  on  the  last  land  taken  into  cultivation  in 

^  ^Sr* *    ^^  ff^^^  difference  between  our  opinion  and  his  h 

jm,    >^  supposes  that  this  augmentation  of  ligricuhural  profits 

^^gyil^y  takes  place  at  intervals,  and  yet  that  the  whole  result 

^  ^11^  as  we  say,  hn  augmentation.   Svery  improvement  by  which 

^yi^  the  tools,  the  clothes,  or  the  food  cf  the  agrieultutal  la- 

Imift  i^  produced  at  a  cbekpet  rate,  Augments  agricuHural  pro- 

1^  o^  has  the  same  ttodetiey  as  thii  ^«  melioration  t)f  the  sc^L^ 

irMt*  Malthus  includes  undei-  th^s^  terms  th^  possible  introduc- 

^^  Into  busb^ndi^  of  otfrer  seeds  and  taot^ ;  all  the  various  im- 

l^i^tements  \tt  agricultnrd  management  and  (^cultural  instra- 

^ggoti  whith  call  possibly  take  place ;  and  all  the  imprtrvementa 

|iy  which  the  clothes  and  other  necessaries  of  the  labourer  may  be 

and  lire  |>roduced  at  a  cheaper  rate,-^we  can  only  regret  the  ina- 

llequacy  df  his  language  to  the  multiplied  phenomena  which  it 

was  intended  to  express.    If  he  does  not  include^  under  these 

terms,  M  the  improvements  h^re  faints  at,  he  takes  a  most 

impeifect  View  of  the  power  of  man  to  augment  his  food  evm 

When  evfefjr  acre  may  be  tinder  the  plough.    In  either  case  we 

ijoncdve  tfa&  hitter  patt  of  th6  statement  we  have  quoted  to  be 

iBomewbiit  incorrect.     Ingenuity,  and  knowledge  directing  indus- 

ttyj  Which  are  the  mt^ans  of  providing  lis  with  food,  are  constant* 

hr  on  the  increase,  and  tlierefbre  thd  miftlities  of  the  soil  whitJi 

m^f  call  into  adion  may  be  con^dered  lis  a  fund  which  is  gra> 

^tiinly  iitcteasing.    At  the  same  time  we  dftntiot,  of  course,  mean 

to  Hissert,  that  fbord  can  be  faissed  quite  independently  of  the  sur- 

fetJe  tif  the  elEitlth ;'  but  wc  look  on  it  as  one  of  the  machines  by 

the  ^  of  ^hxth  food  ii^  prodatd,  And  ti^faich  is  prodtsctiv^  in  pro* 

*  j^rindplA  of  >oBtted  iScOU^iiiy,  p.  324 
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portion  as  neo  know  bow  toemptoj  iu  natural  powers.  To  the 
.possible  increase  <^  this  knowledge  no  ratboal  inquirer  pretends 
at  present  io  assign  limits. 

Although  we  differ  from  Mr.  Malthus  in  attrUiuting  a  much 
greater  efficacy  to  the  moral  qualities  of  man^  as  to  the  productbn 
0£  food,  and  less  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  we  ar^  far  from  as- 
serting  that  the  power  of  augmenting  the  means  of  subsistenee  is 
or  will  al;  all  times  be  equal  to  the  consequences  of  the  unrestraint 
ed  power  of  the  populating  princijde.     Either  may  be  in  excess. 
But  both  Bte  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  may  be  oon- 
trouled  by  that  knowledge  which  is  constantly  augmenting  and 
correcting.     We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  geometrical  and 
arithmetical  ratios  as  positive  quantities  beyond  our  dominion. 
The  nKMit  which  can  be  stated  on  this  subject  with  accuracy  is, 
that  the  human  race,  while  ignorant  of  some  great  laws  of  nature, 
has  had  a  tendency  to  multiply  faster  than  it  has  created  the 
means  of  subsistence.     From  the  general  spirit  of  Mr.  Malthus^s 
work,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  this  tendency  is  a  positive  and 
severe  law  of  nature,  winch  man  can  only  counteract  by  great 
sufferings.     We  would  fain  hope  that  this  is  an  exa^erated 
view,  aul  that  both  the  ratios  of  mcrease  may  be  so  mooted  by 
moral  causes  that  they  may  be  brought  to  an  exact  equality.    It 
is  dear  that  the  actual  increase,  both  of  food  and  population,  must 
be  equal ;  and  all  the  miseries  which  keep  down  population  to  a 
Jevel  with  subsistence,  may  be  considered  as  motives  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  food.     There  are  some  circumstances  connected  with 
the  progress  of  sIDciety,  and  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  man- 
kind, which  have  been  rather  overloc^ed,  though  tending  to  dneh. 
sipate  some  of  the  gloom  in  which  at  present  the  doctrines  of  po- 
pulation are  enveloped ;  and  to  a  few  al  these  we  shall  now  brief- 
ly solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
observe,  that  we  do  not  mean  by  them  to  make  any  attack  on  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Malthus.     He  has  himself  menti<med  most  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  we  mean  to  allude ;  but,  from  his  desire 
to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  he  has  not  perhaps 
so  folly  developed  many  of  the  subordinate  parts  of  it  as  tbey 
Reserve. 

At  the  same  instant  in  which  the  tendency  of  man  to  procreat€( 
iRorc  children  than  he  could  nourish  was  stated,  he  was  put  into 
«  fair  way  of  restraining  it.  Before  Mr.  Malthus  had  pubKshed 
his  hocki  tl)e  common  sense  of  mankind,  tutored  by  circum-> 
stances,  had  taught  them  to  correct  many  of  the  evils  of  this  ten-^ 
de&cy.  We  owe  this  observation  to  him.  *<  The  evils,'*  he  slates^ 
^c  tesultii^  from  the  principle  of  pc^Ialion^  have  rather  diminish^ 
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^  ed  than  increased^  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  almost 
<<  total  ignorance  of  their  real  cause  ;**— and,  whidi  is  of  more  im- 
portance, **  that  a  much  larger  portion  of  women  ncm  pass  aoon- 
'<  siderable  part  of  their  lives  in  the  exercise  of  moral  restraint^ 
<<  than  in  past  times  and  amongst  unoiviUzed  nations.'^  Thiou^ 
out  his  book,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  aU  the  pootive 
checks  to  population,  such  as  war,  famine,  and  epidemic  diseases, 
have  decreased ;  and  consequently  ail  the  preventive  checks  to 
population  must  have  increased.  As  this  beneficial  alteration 
took  place  while  mankind  were  theoretically  ignorant  of  this  law 
of  nature,  and  while  legislators,  sharing  the  general  ignorance, 
did  all  in  their  power  unwisely  to  encourage  an  increase  of  popu- 
.  lation,  we  may  certainly  expect,  now  that  the  law  is  theoredcally 
,  known,  and  the  actions  of  legislators  will  no  longer  counteract 
individual  wisdom,  that  the  preventive  and  moral  checks  to  po- 
pulation will  increase  more  rapidly* 

Already  we  see  that  the  wish  to  maintain  a  dertain  rank  in  life, 
to  possess  certain  luxuries  and  conveniences,  or  to  better  one^s 
condition,  operates  powerfully  to  prevent  improvident  marriages. 
In  fact,  when  we  regard  only  individuals,  we  almost  doubt  any 
tendency  in  civilized  man  to  beget  more  children  than  he  can 
provide  for ;  or,  in  other  words,  any  tendency  in  population  to 
surpass  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  mass  of  persons,  certainly 
those  of  the  middle  and  upper  ranks,  are  careful  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate subsistence  before  they  enter  into  matrimony*  So  many 
amusements  and  employments  arise  in  the  progress  of  society,  to 
.the  enjoyment  of  which  marriage  seems,  in  some  measure,  an  impe- 
diment,— so  many  other  passions  equally  demand  gratification, 
that  a  continually  increasing  nuoiber  of  persons  may  be  expected 
to  prefer  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  to  live  in  the  habitual  practice  of 
moral  restraint  The  love  of  power  and  the  love  of  literature  are 
both  in  some  measure  averse  from  the  cares  of  marriage.  The 
extensive  education  of  the  more  opulent  classes  allows  them  easi- 
ly to  fill,  or  prevents  them  from  ever  feeling,  that  vacancy  of 
heart  and  want  of  society  which  often  make  both  sexes  seek  re- 
fuge in  a  change  of  life.  Within  the  last  half  century,  the  edu- 
cation of  females  has  been  much  improved ;  and  in  the  same  pe- 
riod more  of  them  have  been  conspicuous  as  artists  and  authors, 
than  at  any  former  period.  It  may  be  expected,  that  this  pro^ 
gress  will  continue,  and  that  many  more  women  than  at  present, 
will  find,  in  cultivating  their  minds,  a  compensation  for  the  sup- 
posed hapj^ness  of  the  married  state.  A  wife  is  necessary  to  a 
savage,  less  as  a  woman  than  as  a  companion  in  his  toils,  or  as 
his  domestic  slave ;  and  among  the  poorer  classes  of  Europe,  who 
are  not  domestic  servants,  there  is  a  sort  of  necessity  to  marry,  in 
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order  to  enable  them  to  live  with  decency.  Marriage  is  to  these  last 
not  only  **  the  great  holiday  of  life,"  but  also  a  matter  of  policy. 
Among  the  more  opulent  classes  no  such  necessity  exists.  The  in* 
yention  of  machinery,  and  the  continual  increase  of  the  productive 
powers,  allow  the  number  of  persons  in  civilized  society,  who  are 
capable  of  living  without  excessive  labour,  constantly  to  increase. 
^Individuals  of  this  class  fear  falling  into  extreme  poverty;  among 
th^m  moral  restraint  already  exists  to  a  great  degree ;  and  w^ 
look  on  the  probability  of  their  numbers  continually  increasing 
;is  a  reason  for  believing  thajt  this  habit  will  become  more  exten- 
sive. We  p^irpo^ly  omit  taking  any  notice  of  that  virtue  which, 
w.ijthout  seeking  any  compensation,  can  placidly  resign,  from  its 
owj?  high  rjBsolves,  every  sort  of  improper  pleasure ;  and  this  we 
jdo,  not  because  we  are  insensible  to  the  increased  influence  which 
this  principle  may  have  derived  from  the  fact  of  the  evils  of  the 
populating  principle  being  better  understood,  but  because  we 
only  wished  briefly  to  point  out  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
seem,  in  the  progress  of  society,  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
encourage  and  reward  moral  restraint. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remember,  that  the  improve- 
ments above  mentioned  have  taken  place,  as  Europe  has  become 
more  densely  peopled ;  and  that  all  the  preventive  checks  operate 
most  forcibly  where  it  is  most  crowded.  Thus,  plagues,  epide- 
jnics,  famines,  and  all  the  long  catalogue  of  dreadful  evils,  which 
keep  population  down  to  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence, 
are  still  very  prevalent  in  Turkey,  where  the  people  live  at  the 
rate  of  34  to  each  square  mile;  whilst  they  are  rarely  heard  of  in 
England,  where  the  people  are  proportionately  above  four  times 
as  numerous,  or  in  Holland,  where  they  are  still  more  closely 
pressed  together.  We  have  Humboldt'^s  authority  for  saying 
that  famines  or  dearths  are  frequent  in  New  Spain.  They  exist 
also,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus,  in  a  still  more  dreadful  degree, 
among  the  savages  of  New  Holland.  In  both  these  countries,  the 
people  are  so  Httle  crowded,  that  each  one  may  command  many 
ihousand  ^res.  There  is  therefore  good  reason  to  believe  that 
all  the  positive  checks  to  populatlon-*-and  unde^  them  are  com- 
prised nearly  all  the  evils  which  result  frpm  the  prictciple, — de- 
crease as  mapkind  increase  in  numbers. 

From  the  principle  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  independently 
of  industry,  being  the  chief  means  of  supplying  us  with  food,  it 
5hould  naturally  follow,  that,  as  men  are  crowded  together,  they 
should  become  stinted  in  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  contrary 
within  certain  limits>  is,  however,  the  fact.  We  have  no  liesita^ 
lion  in  saying  that,  taking  an  average  of  our  whole  population, 
each  individual  xkow  possesses  more  of  the  mean^  o(  siubsbtence 
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tSian  wh^  our  coxintrv  vr,as  not  half  so  thickly  peopled  fts  at  pre- 
^nt.  It  is  Mr.  Malthus^s  opinion,  that  <<  it  is  probable  the  food 
of  Great  Britain  is  divided  in  more  liberal  shares  to  her  inhabi- 
tants at  the  present  day  than  it  was  twp  thoiysand,  three  thousand, 
pr  four  thousand  years  ago.**  The  increase  of  luxury  among  all 
classes,  the  gradual  increase  of  capital,  our  multiplied  and  last- 
ing convenienciesi  soch  as  ships,  roads,  canals,  steam-engines, 
9cc.  seem  decisive  proofs  that,  as  population  has  increased,  the 
means  of  subsistence  have  augmented  in  a  still  greater  propor« 
tioUf  In  fact,  if  industry  and  ingenuity  are  the  chief  instruments 
HI  the  production  of  food,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence  should  augment 
with  population  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  this  difficulty  is  not  so  great 
in  North  America  as  it  was  before  the  settlement  of  the  British 
polonies ;  nor  is  it  so  great  at  Botany  Bay,  now  that  20,00(T  Eu- 
ropeans live  there,  as  it  was  when  only  a  few  savages  roamed  over 
its  extensive  plains.  The  principle  of  industry  and  ingenuity  pro- 
curing food,  enables  us  easily  to  account  for  this  fact,  while,  if  its 
production  depended  exclusively  on  the  soil,  it  would  be  inexpli^ 
cable.  It  seems  to  us  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  Providence, 
%hBt  those  very  mpral  qualities  on  which  the  production  of  food 
depends,  have  a  tei^denoy  to  increase  with  an  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  mankind  It  is  of  much  importance  that  this  should  be 
inade  evident ;  and  we  musit  therefore  still  intrude,  for  a  short 
space,  on  the  indulgence  of  our  readers. 

We  think  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  knowledge  increases 
with  the  numbers  of  mankind.  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  we 
find  that  eloquence  and  the  fine  arts  crew  to  perfection  in  the 
crowded  cities  of  Greece,  whiJte  the  mechanic  arts,  the  true  ^ory 
of  modem  Europe,  have  been  perfected  within  the  last  century ; 
during  which  population  has  been  constantly  increasing.  Many 
of  these  improvements  have  been  made  in  Britain,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  densely  pec^led  parts  of  Europe;  and  made,  not  in  the 
half-peopled  mountains  of  Wales  or  Scotland,  or  by  solitary  her- 
mits, but  in  the  crowded  cities  of  London,  Glasgow,  Birming^ 
);am,  and  Liverpool,  In  fact,  no  excellence  in  art  has  ever  been 
attained  but  among  a  4a*owded  an<l  increasing  people.  The  sta- 
tionary and  yet  well  peopkd  countries  of  India  ahd  China,  do  not 
allow  us  to  assert  that  mere  numbefrs  6f  mankind,  when  their  fa- 
culties are  benumbed  by  being  divideicl  into  casts,  and  by  tyrannic 
governments  founded  on  conquest,  will  produce  all  the  excellent 
cies  we  have  ascribed  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  their  political  situation^  these  countries  attained 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  sei^ral  arts,  which  we  aire  disposed 
to  attribute  to  the  division  of  tebour,  and  oilier  iftiprovements  re* 
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•uUiflg  from  their  crowded  populstioD.  In  the  natural  order  of 
things  knowledge  will  prompt,  first  and  principally,  the  ingenui- 
ty which  provides  us  with  the  necessaries  and  com&rts  cf  lifir. 
Its  natural  tendency  is  to  promote  happiness ;  For  this  purpose 
we  enquire  it ;  and,  if  ignorance  were  bliss,  as  the  poet  has  sung, 
we  should  soon  learn  to  reject  every  kind  of  inibrmation.  Ciyj- 
lization,  with  all  its  advantages,  is  less  the  result  of  time,  than4>f 
the  incarease  in  our  numbers,  which  Ume  may  bring.  A  man  is 
wiser  than  his  ^Either,  and  one  generation  than  another,  not  ttere« 
ly  because  be  or  it  succeeds  or  folbws  in  the  order  of  time,  but 
because  the  last  of  the  two  has  the  experience  of  both.  Strictly 
qpedung,  .Uien,  an  increase  in  numbers  brings  knowledge,  wisdom, 
iMid  ctYiliza(ion»  and  it  must  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
tooBt  powerful  means  of  improvement. 

Thm  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  chief  means  of  promot- 
ing the  improvement  of  sodety,  is  the  divinon  of  Idbour ;  but 
vribat  divi^m  of  labour  can  there  be  among  thinly  scattered  in- 
dividuals P  A  man  must  bake  his  own  bread,  be  his  own  but- 
dser,  and  his  own  tavlor,  or  carpentar,  if  he  lives  ten  or  twenty 
miles  from  every  otner  human  beinff.  A  population  crowded 
to  a  certain  degree,  is  necessary  to  the  most  triflings  division  d£ 
Jabour ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  thickly  peopled  country  like  our 
4>WD,  that  it  can  be  oairried  to  any  extent  In  numyof  the 
^nly  peopled  countries  of  Europe,  the  same  individual  digs 
juid  dfisas  the  dsLyy  and  moulds,  glazes,  and  bakes  all  the  sorts 
x>f  earthen  vessels  in  general  use  m  the  country.  InEn^and, 
however,  it  is  one  person^s  business  to  provide  the  materials, 
another  deans  them*  another  mi^  them,  another  moulds  the 
Jiressel,  ami  so  on.  Different  matmals  also  are  provided  for  di£. 
ferent  wares  ;  they  are  burnt  in  di&rent  ovens  ;  and  one  ma^ 
moulds  only  vessels  of  one  kind.  We  must  attribute  this  to  our 
bein^moce  closely  pressed  together;  and  we  are  disposed  to 
4oodude,  that  every  division  iof  labour,  which  is  so  essential  to 
production,  wili  be  complete  and  effective  in  prc^rtion  as  men 
are  csowded  together.  <<  The  abundance  of  labourers,^  s|iys  Mr^ 
•Sttmaer  *,  ^<  kftds  to  the  diviaon  of  labour,  whidi  is  j^nerali j 
^^  known  to  multi{dy  two  or  three  hundred  fold  the  productive 
^*  powers  of  maa.^  This  three  hundred  fi^d  prooucticm  is, 
dwrefQce,  caused  hy  tjfie  incarease  of  our  nuipb^.  The  more 
accurate  division  of  l&bour  explains  why  every  couiM^y  which 
increases  in  peculation  is  a  prosperous  country.  Ireland,  though 
extremely  wretched,  is  not  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

*  Reooidf  of  the  CrcAtion*  a  work  in  which  it  is  ihewn,  io  a  clear  and  satisfactorjr 
manner,  that  the  law  <^  popul^Uon  ii  fdi^Ki^ly  pt^ifijfifi^fiff  aresoit  itete  of  tiiaL 
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.  Tliis  port  of  our  empire  has  improved  considerably^  though  not 
equally  with  the  other  portions  of  bur  country,  in  the  period 

.during  which  its  population  has  increased  so  prodigiously.     It 

'  is  indeed  notorious  that  increase  of  population  and  improvement 

.are  nearly  synonymous;  that  when  population  is  checked,  im- 
provement is  stationary ;  and  that  a  decaying  population  is  at 
all  times  connected  with  misery  and  ruin. 

We  will  not  positively  affirm,  that  activity  and  industry  are 

-the  necessary  consequences  of  men  bding  closely  pressed  toge- 
ther ;  but  we  hold  the  fact  to  be  certain,  that  tliese  moral  qua- 
lities are,  to  any  useful  purpose,  greater  in  crowded  Europe 

,than  in  the  half-peopled  wastes  of  Africa  or  America.  Almost 
all  travellers  agree  in  ascribing  indolence  to  savages.  They  are 
roused  to  exertion  only  by  the  necessity  to  eat ;  and  pass  their 

.time  between  providing  for  theiTr  animal  wants  and  sleeping. 
^'  The  desires  of  simple  nature,'?  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  are  few, 
<^  and  most  of  the  motives  which  rouse  men  to  exertion  in  civi- 
*^  lized  life,  arisq  chiefly  from  acquired  wants^  and  appetites.'' 
And,  farther,  f«  To  be  friee  from  occupation,  seems  all  the  enjoy- 
**  ment  to  which  savages  aspire.  They  will  continue  whole  days 
^<  stretched  out  in  hammocks,  or  seated  on  the  earth  in  perfect 
**  idleness,  without  changing  their  posture,  or  raising  their  eyes 
♦*  from  the  ground,*  or  uttering  a  single  word."  Mr.  Sialthus 
states,  though  in  an  indirect  manner,  that  civilized  man  is  ac- 
tive, and  the  savage  indolent*.  The  scattered  peasantry  of 
Hungaria  and  Wallachia  are  very  slothful,  according  to  Dr. 
Bright ;  and  this  is  also  the  case,  though  in  a  less^  degree,  with 
the  peasantry  of  those  parts  of  Germany,  which  are  thinly 
peopled ;  while  in  those  where  the  people  are  closely  pressed  to- 
gether, as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  thei;e  is  a  ^eater 
degree  of  industry  and  activity.  Probably  less  than  half  the 
labour  of  the  poorer  classes  would  supply  them  with  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life ;  the  other  half  has  for  its  object  the  gratifica- 
tion of  artificial  wants.  As  the  means  of  subsistence  are  entire- 
ly the  produce  of  labour,  it  is  clear  thai,  the  half  of  these  is 
created  by  the  wants  caused  by  a  crowded  population.  An  in- 
crease of  population  is,  and  always  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  those  qualities  which  supply  us  with  food, — as  if  the 
creator,  foreseeing  our  situation,  had  provided  us  with  the  mean^ 
of  making  it  agreeable.  ' 

We  cannot  now.  discuss  the  question,  ^<  Whether  or  not  the 
<^  morality  of  the  human  race  has  increased  with  their  numbers  ?V 
Rut  it  appears  so  certain  and  obvious,  that  crimes  of  cmeUy 

.  «.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  314. 
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and  vidence  have  diminisbed  as  men  have  multiplied ;  and  it 
is  of  so  much  importance  to  connect,  not  only  the  incrieaseof 
knowledge,  and  the  perfection  of  art,  but  a  beneficial  alteration  in 
«ome  of*the  passions  of  men,  with  an  increase  in  their  numbers,^ — 
and  to  hint  at  the  well-founded  hopes  which  this  suggests  of  the 
future  moral  improvement  of  our  race, — ^that  we  cannot  pass  by 
*  this  part  of  our  subject  in  total  silence.  The  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  criminal  records  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Eui*ope  at 
large,  will  satisfy  any  one  that  crimes  of  violence  have  every  where 
diminished  as  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  has  m- 
creased.  In  the  Report,  for  example,  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  the  criminal  law,  of  which 
Sir  James  Mackinto^  was  president,  it  is  stated,  that  such 
crimes  have  decreased  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  crowded  Lon- 
don since  the  Jtevolution ;  and  perhaps  many  testimonies  to  si- 
milar facts  might  be  found  in  every  part  of  civilized  Europe. 
As  men  have  multiplied,  they  have  ceased  to  be  ferocious  and 
sanguinary ;  and  this  beneficial  alteration  iii  their  passions  may, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  be  traced  to  this  increase  as  its  cause.  It  has 
been  shewn,  that  it  has  augmented  our  knowledge,  which  is  car- 
pable  of  modifying  our  passions  in  proportion  as  it  is  common 
•to  a  great  number  of  persons.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
power  which  the  most  sublime  principles  of  morality  have  over 
our  conduct,  is  derived  from  their  being  generally  adopted.  Thus, 
in  fact,  numbers  give  that  weight  to  principles  which  enables 
them  to  subdue,  or  at  least  modify,  our  passions. 

We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  a  few  of  the  many  advan- 
tages which  appear  to  be  necessary  consequences  of  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  mankind.  In  doing  this,  it  was  our  wish  to 
consider  the  law  of  population  and  its  results,  without  any  re- 
ference whatever  to  social  regulations.  Until  it  is  consiciered 
and  examined  quite  abstractedly,  and  without  any  mixture  of 
the  effects  resulting  from  forms  of  government  and  of  society, 
we  shall  acquire  little  accurate  information  concerning  it. '  Neither 
of  the  authors  to  whose  works  we  have  so  frequently  alluded, 
appears  to  us  to  have  done  this.  Both  have  formed  their  opinions 
by  examining  this  law  throughout  in  conjunction  with  social  re- 
gulations ;  or  they  have  traced  its  effects  as  modified  by  these 
regulations,  and  not  as  they  would  be  if  not  so  modified.  We 
have  shewn,  and  it  is  of  itself  as  clear  as  a  fact  can  be,  that  the 
result  of  ail  the  improvements  made  in  agriculture  or  machinery, 
is  to  obtain  from  nature  a  greater  produce  with  less  labour. 
The  great  cause  of  these  improvements  is  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  mankind.  It  therefore  follows,  that  as  they  increase, 
the  wages  or  rewards  which  nature  bestows  09  labour  also  ia^ 
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crease.  In  fact,  the  whole  sum  of  the  produce  of  Itiiour  in  oiir 
country  at  present,  or  in  ^y  other  civili^  part  of  Europe,  10 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labour  than  it  was  fme, 
two,  or  three  centuries  ago.  The  whole  amount  of  the  patii- 
ral  rewards  of  labour  have  therefore  increased  with  the  numbcar 
of  people ;  and,  consequently,  it  may  be  doubted,  if  the  de- 
crease m  the  wages  of  labour,  which,  under  the  presait  form  of 
iBociety,  is  so  inevitable  a  consequence  c^  an  increase  in  the  nuB». 
ber  dr  labourers,  is  not  rather  the  result  of  some  social  regula- 
tions, whid)  cause  an  imperfect  distribution  of  the  whide  sum  €)f 
the  natural  rewards  of  labour,  than  an  inevitable  cop^sequeneeof 
the  law  oi  poptdation.  An  accurate  examination  of  the  effects 
of  this  law  would  probably  divegt  it  of  some  c^  its  terrcHrs,  and 
**  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,*"* 

It  must  be  obvious  to  our  readers,  that  we  regard,  with  Mr. 
Godwin,  the  theory  of  population  as  yet  in  its  imancy.  A  defi- 
ciency of  s(nl  or  surface  is  a  v^y  remote  or  feeble  cauise  wh^ 
human  beings  do  not  every  where  increase  a$  fast  as  tbs  Aman- 
cans.  It  tas  been  clearly  proved  by  Mr,  Maithus,  that  every 
part  of  the  world  is  always  peopled  fully  up  to  the  means  oi 
subsistence.  The  most  important  inquiry,  therefpm,  comecte^ 
with  the  subject  of  population  is,  why  have  the  means.c^  sub- 
iBistence  not  been  augm^ted  as  ra{»dly  at  aU  times?  and  in  ev^ 
other  country  as  in  America?  Into  such  m  inquiry  we  cannot 
WTff  enter.  Satisfactorily  to  eonduct  it  would  riCquire  an  accu- 
rate and  close  examination  of  the  laws,  institutions,  histpry,  man- 
ners, comparative  knowledge,  geogradbiical  atuatipn,aBd  natural 
advantages  of  every  country.  We  deny,  however,  that  the  r». 
|nd  or  slow  progress  of  popuktipn  d^iends  exelusiv^y,  at  even 
m  a  great  degree,  on  the  fertility  or  extent  of  ^puntry^  As  such 
wok  inquiry,  whidi  Mr.  Malthus  states  the  4rst  part  of  bis  £s- 
say  to  be  *,  it  is  iam^tebly  deficimt.  It  shews  d^y  that  p^ 
pulation  is  always  kept  down  to  a  level  with  the  means  o^  sub- 
sistence ;.  which  is,  towever,  forced  on  every  man^s  attenUod  by 
ihe  necessity  to  eat.  But  it  does  nc^  in  the  least  expiain  why 
the  means  cf  subsistence  are  not  as  rapidly  multipliod  in  oltber 
^untries  i^  in  America.  Until  this  is  fully  inquired  iota,  and 
clearly  explained,  we  must  conclude  th^  the  subiect  of  popula- 
tion is  most  imperfectly  known;  and  the  evils  wiftcb  we  Iwour 
tinder  are  perhaps  most  unjustly  charged  pn  nature.  WiUi 
the  limitation  above  stated  of  our  moral  qualities,  ratlier  ikw 
the  sdil  producing  food,  we  bdieve  the  stuengith  of  the  po- 
pulating principle  is  most  benevdently  contiived*     U  ^im^ 

«  Appenfo,vol.iiL)p.4<H,.Stked&doB. 
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be  any  difference  in  the  ratios  of  the  production  of  food, 
and  the  increase  of  population,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
tend  to  the  happiness  of  man ;  and  that  there  will  be  found 
in-the  moral  world,  as  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
some  regulating  principle  which  compensates  for  apparent  ine- 
qualities.  The  strength  of  the  populating  principle  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mn  Mahhus,  is  repressed  by  vice  and  mitory,  is  the 
great  means  of  increasing  our  power,  by  extending  our  knoWi- 
ledge  and  improving  our  skill.  By  it  we  obt^n  dominion  over 
the  earth,  sea,  and  air ;  and  that  creative  wisdom  is  worthy  of 
all  admiration,  which  has  so  beautifully  contrived  to  augment 
the  resources  of  our  race  with  its  increase  of  numbers. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  quit  the  subject  without  adverting  to 
the  practical  conclusions  to  which  the  above  speculations  may 
lead.     Mr.  Malthus  proposed,  in  a  short  and  plain  way,  the 
abolition  of  the  poor  laws ;  and  Mr.  Godwin  plainly  points  to 
the  encouragement  of  population.     The  natural  tendency  in  po- 
pulation to  increase,  which   is  so  clearly  established,  plainly 
proves  the  absurdity  of  any  legislative  measures  to  encourage  it ; 
and  when  so  many  beneficial  consequences  result  from  an  •  in- 
crease of  people,  it  is  surely  not  right  to  throw  impediments 
in  its  way.     Mr.  Malthus^s  book  affords  evidence,  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  the  popu- 
lating principle,  have  been  caused  by  the  interference  of  legisla- 
tors.    They  have  interposed  between  nature  and  their  subjects  ; 
and  have  substituted  the  dictates  of  their  own  vanity  for  her 
laws ;  or,  in  the  language  erf  Mr.  Malthus^  *«  they  have  thrown 
*<  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  this  matter,  and  have  hidden  from 
<<  mankind  the  true  cause  of  poverty.^    Marriage,  and  most  of 
the  duties  which  are  connected  with  it,  are  regarded  with  greater 
sanctity,  and  better  fulfilled  in  our  country,  where  the  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  has  not  been  much  the  subject  of  legislation^  than 
on  the  continent  of  Etirope,  where  it  has.     We  are  anxious, 
therefore,  that  tliis  solemn  matter  should  in  no  way,  not  even 
the  most  remote,  be  tampered  with  by  the  legislature.     There 
are  natural  motives  for  entering  into  the  married  state,  sand 
others  derived  from  circumstances  for  avoiding  it ;  and  to  their 
operation  every  individual  ought  to  be  freely  left.     We  wiU  not 
take  on  ourselves  to  say,  what  temporary  measures  may  be  ne- 
isessary  to  relieve  tempbrarv  difficulties;   but,  -with   our  pre- 
sent knowledge,  we  protest  fervently  against  any  farther  legisla- 
tive interference  than  is  absolutely  iiequisite.     Ignorance  is  at 
all  times  a  proper  subject  of  regret,  as  it  inflicts  abundance  of 
evil  on  ourselyes ;  but  we  xaske  it  the  curse  of  our  posterity 
when  we  embody  it  into  permanent  laws. 

'  S 
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Art.  IV. — Three  Months  passed  in  the  Mountains  JEast  of 
'     Uome^  during  the  Year  1819.    By  Maria  Graham,  Author 
of  *<  Journal  oPa  Residence  in  India,***     London,  Longman, 
and  Co.     Edinburgh,  Constable  and  Co.    4820. 

jL  his  production  betrays  no  small  haste  and  carelessness.     The 
style  is  tame,  diffuse,  and  diluted ;  and  the  information  which  it 
iconveys  is,  generally  speaking,  trivial  and  unimportant.      The 
quantity  of  Tetter-press,  too,  is  got  up  by  an  appendix,  which 
hardly  any  body  will  read,  while  the  expense  of  the  book  is  in- 
creased by  plates  which  illustrate  nothing.     But,  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  and  they  are  certainly  far  from  being  inconsiderable, 
the  book  will  have  a  chance  to  be  read  from  the  particulars  which 
it  contains  of  the  Brigands  who  infest  the  Campagna  and  the 
liilly  country  east  of  Rome,  and  who  sometimes  extend  their  pre- 
datory incursions  to  the  very  gates  of  the  "  eternal  city**  itself, 
just  as  their  predecessors,  in  this  honourable  vocation,  were  ac- 
customed to  do  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Catiline.     We  heartir 
•ly  confess  our  regret  that  the  author  has  not  digressed  a  little 
more  largely  in  this  particular,  especially  as  she  informs  us  that 
fibe  had  it  in  her  power  to  hiave  given  "  more  full  and  romantic 
notices  of  the  banditti,'^  had  she  either  been  less  scrupulous  or 
more  credulous.     From  association,  from  the  recollections  of  his- 
tory, from  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  from  the  remark- 
able phyacal  conformation  of  the  country  itself,  Italy  is  essential- 
ly a  romantic  land ;  and  we  think  our  author,  without  confound- 
ing together  embellished  narratives  and  legends,  and  authenticated 
facts,  might  have  diversified  her  performance  with  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  both  kinds,  and  ^ven  us  at  once  a  more  lively,  interest- 
ing, and  picturesque  delineation  than  the  somewhat  tame  and  pe^ 
destrian  one  under  review.      Our  tafitc.  may  be  reckoned  scnne- 
what  singular,  but  we  candidly  admit,  that  we  recollect,  with  in- 
finite  delight,  the  wild  and  thrilling  accounts  of  rocks,  gbns, 
castles,  and  banditti,  (the  last  being  the  master-charm  tS  the 
scene)  which  we  met  with  in  the  old  romances,  and  above  all,  in 
the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  and  the  Romance  of  the  Forest ;  and, 
for  a  few  legends  of  actual  banditti,  who  are  always  brave,  ener- 

Xgetic,  romantic,  fierce,  desperate,  implacable — we  could  have  easi«« 
dispensed  with  Mrs.  Graham's  road-mem(N*anda,  and  her  te- 
ous  quotations  from  the  unknown  or  undjervalued  iBschinardi. 
Mrs.  Graham  informs  us,  that  ^*  modern  travellers,  with  the 
"exception  of  M.Chateauvieux,  have  been  silent  on  the  near 
*<  n^ghbourhood  of  Rome.^     This  is  partly  correct  and  partly 
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not.  We  are  not  indeed  aware  that  any  traveller  has  dwelt  so 
much  or  so  long  as  our  author,  on  the  insignificant  town  of  PoH 
and  the  contiguous  hamlets ;  but  to  convince  her  that  the  coun- 
try  "  in  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome,''  Palestrina,  the  re- 
m£uns  of  theClaudian  aqueducts,  Tivoli,  with  its  fine  romantic 
scenery,  &c  have  not  altogether  escf-ped  the  notice  of  travellers, 
we  beg  leave  to  refer  her  to  Mr.  Eustace,  (Classical  Tour,  vol. 
ii.  chap.  7.  p.  228, 4di  edit.  London,  »817,)  and  to  Mr.  Forsyth, 
(Remarks. on  the  Antiquities,  &c.  of  Italy,  p.  250,  2d  edit.  Lond 
1816  •.) 

Little  of  interesting  or  important  appears  to  have  eluded  the 
industry  and  researches  of  the  writers  just  mentioned.  But,  wav- 
ing all  dispute,  about  priority  or  originality,  what,  let  us  ask,  is 
the  amount  of  all  the  information  which  Mrs.  Grahkm  has  afford- 
ed regarding  "  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Rome,''  which  travel- 
lers are  accused  of  having  hitherto  overlooked  .^  It  is  this,  that 
the  people  are  very  ignorant^  very  superstitious,  very  fond  of 
dances,  crucifixes,  and  madonnas ;  that  they  live  in  perpetual 

;  fear  of  being  kidnapped  by  the  brigands ;  that  they  stab,  mns 
eeremoeniey  upon  the  slightest  provocation ;  fly  for  sanctuary  to 
church  when  they  have  committed  murder ;  go  afterwards  to 

,  Rome,  where  an  accommodating  cardinal  sells  a  pardon  and  a 
protection  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price ;  and  that  then  they  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  strut  about  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
are  never  esteemed  the  less  for  having  upon  them  the  mark  of 
Cain.  «  We  knew  all  this  before,"  as  the  indignant  curate  ex- 
claimed when  he  opened  Euclid  fo\r  the  first  time,  and  discovered 
little  else  than  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  which  the  pages 
of  the  Alexandrian  are  so  thickly  studded.  But  it  is  time  that 
we  proceed  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  work. 

The  following  particulars  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  low  and 
miserable  state  of  education  in  Italy. 

'*  A  very  fine  house^  now  belonging  to  the  chief  proprietor  here,  was 
about  the  year  1790  flourishing  as  a  convent  of  Breton  monks,  but  Brittany 
•  being  involved  in  the  general  fate  of  France,  the  funds  for  the  support  of 
■the  convent  failed,  and  the  community  sold  their  house  and  land,  and  dis- 
persed. San  Stefano,  close  to  the  great  gate  at  Poli,  is  little  better.  A  sin- 
gle monk,  who  is  the  schoolmaster,  and  a  lay-brother  who  cooks  for  him, 
are  all  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  once  richly  endowed  Spanish  mo- 
nastery of  San  Stefano.  The  school  was  founded  some  centuries  ago  by  the 
lady  Giacinta  of  the  Conti  family,  and  is  free  to  all  the  young  Polese.  They 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  Latin,  and  Italian  grammar,  but  no  arith«- 
metic.  Their  Latin  studies  consist  of  sentences  from  Cicero,  part  of  Corne- 
lius Nepos,  the  Testament,  and  certain  religious  tracts.  Formerly  this  wa^ 
a  kii|d  of  preparation  for  the  priesthood,  but  the  profession  is  out  of  fashion 

»   We  might  add  «  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy,"  vol.  iii.  p*  338. 
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St  ^eK  «inM  the  redmtion  of  the  mmmtenoL  The  ItaliMi  sutfiorB  they 
noi  are  €iiliral]r  rdigiaiuu  A  ahert  catechiiro,  the  Christian  doctrioe  of  Be* 
hrmioe,  a  hiatoy  of  the  Bible,  batmot  a  chapter  unprepared^  and  the  lives 
of  the  saints^  complete  the  studies  of  the  school  of  Poli^  and  probably  those 
of  most  of  the  free  schools  in  Italy." 

Our  next  quotation  will  oemfiriae  a  storj  of  banditti ;  and  will, 
in  some  measure,  pr^are  the  reader  for  Signor  CberubinTs  ac- 
count of  his  OKpture,  detention,  treatment,  and  release  on  mnsom 
by  the  brigands  «  in  the  near  noghbourliood  of  Rome  i^  and 
Which  is  hj  far  the  most  interesting  portbn  of  Mrs.  Grafaam^s 
book. 

"  The  corate^  in  shewing  us  OleTanq,  gave  us  sGme  filrther  particulars 
Hiafl  we  had  yet  learned  conoeming  s  yiait  paid  by  the  brigands  to  a  casale^ 
near  that  iowtij  just  before  we  came  to  PolL    The  proprietor  of  the  casale^ 
.  who>  unlike  most  of  the  masters  of  farms  here^  haa  fitted  it  up  and  used  it 
as  a  summer  residence,  had  imprisoned  his  shepherd  for  six  montib8>  as  the 
man  thought,  upon  wrong  grounds.    Revenge,  as  Lord  Baoon  observes,  is 
a  species  of  wild  justice ;  and  the  shepherd,  not  knowing  how  to  obtain  jus- 
tice in  a  dvilized  ibrm,  sought  her  wild  sister  by  applying  to  the  bri^nds 
of  Sonnino,  who  willingly  undertook  the  punbhment  of  the  master.  Guided 
by  the  shepherd,  who  did  not  show  himself,  they  reached  the  casale  in  tiie 
evening  and  knocking  at  the  door,  asked  for  the  master  by  name.    Ithap- 
pened  uat  he  himself  went  to  the  door,  and  ^[uessing  at  the  intentions  of 
the  banditti,  partly  by  their  appearance,  he  said,  the  master  would  be  with 
them  directly,  and  went  as  if  to  call  him,  but  instead  of  returning  he  made 
his  escape  by  a  back  window.    At  lengthy  tired  of  waiting,  the  brigands  en- 
tered the  house,  where  not  finding  the  person  they  sought,  t&ey  seised  his 
^end,  an  unfortunate  German  painter,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  hiai. 
With  two  Others,  who  made  their  escape,  and  carried  him  off  with  them  to 
some  of  their  haunts  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.    There  they  detained 
him  several  days,  and  would  only  believe  his  account  of  himself  on  condj^ 
tion  of  his  painting  or  drawing  a  Hkeness  of  some  of  them.    This,  under  s 
very  rational  fear  for  his  life,  ne  contrived  to  do  to  then*  satisfiictiim.   Uow- 
ever,  they  did  not  release  him  instantly,  but  led  him  out  several  times  as  if 
for  execution,  asking  him,  whether  he  thought  a  stab  upwards  or  downwards 
to  the  heart,  would  cause  death  most  instantaneously,  and  pretending  to  be 
about  to  give  him  his  death-Uow ;  then,  sending  him  back  to  his  cave,  say- 
ing, thev  nad  not  time  for  his  execution  that  day,  so  wotdd  put  it  off  to  me 
next    At  length  they  dismissed  him  unhurt  and  without  ransom,  having 
at  first  robbed  him  of  fifty  scudi :  the  scudo  is  equivalent  to  the  Spanish 
dollar. 

'^  This  wanton  trifling  with  the  feelings  seemed  to  us  much  more  atzo- 
cious  than  sudden  murder,  and,  to  a  timid  person,  might  have  been  equally 
fatal.  Happily^  the  stout-hearted  German  escaped  without  farther  iijury 
than  the  loss  of  his  crowns^  and  a  few  days'  time.' 

Our  readers  may  be  amused  with  a  tale  of priesicrqfi'-^he  foi»- 
lowing  is  one : 

'*  One  of  these  tales  is  told  of  Sixtus  V.,  who  went  in  dii^uise,  like  an 
old  man^  with  an  ass  laden  with  wine,  into  the  woods.  The  robbers,  cf 
eonrse,  seised  Mm,  and  caused  him  to  turn  the  spit  in  the  cave  while  they 
examined  the  wine.  Sixtus  muttered  to  himselTthat  he  saw  them  do  that 
with  pleasure.  '  What  say  you?*  said  they.  '  Only  that  I  shall  eat  with 
pleasure  when  the  roast  is  done.'  '  So  you  may,,  hut  we  shall  drink  all  the 
wine  ourselveib.'    ^  Alas,  gentlemen,  wme  is  not  made  for  a  poor  man  like 
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m^^  1?lm  only  oinr  It  lAxmt  fot  others^  and  who  will,  p^lMips,  f)e  vat  hi 
-pnaon  fcft  my  misfortune  in  losing  this,  which  is  precions.  80  sayings  he  re^ 
tamed  to  his  dBce  at  the  &e«  At  length  the  mettt  was  d<me,  the  sapper 
oiten,  and  die  wine  drank,  to  tile  great  dehdit  of  Sixtoa,  'wbo  had<]aiiiced 
opium  in  it ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  hand  £urly  asleep,  he  whisded,  lua 
itoldiers  came  up,  and  they  were  every  one  taken." 

The  total  inefficacj  of  the  laws  in  the  Papal  states,  or  rather 
the  absence  of  all  law,  and  the  dsdly  exhibition  of  the  most  atro- 
dous  acts  of  individual  vengeance,  are  pretty  decidedly  proved 
by  the  incident  which  follows. 

*'  A  shocking  8oen6  took  place  at  Poll,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  July* 
We  WC9T  going  out  to  walk  ahout  an  hour  after  day-hreak,  when  we  heard 
a  voice  rawer  louder  and  nunre  lamentahle  than  the  usual  slowmondng  song 
e£  the  lahoorers  j  we  looked  towards  the  quarter  whence  it  came,  aawl  per- 
ceived some  women  sittine  on  the  groimd,  occupied  about  something  that  we 
took  for  a  heap  of  linen  for  bleaching,  but,  on  approaching,  we  distinctly 
lieard  the  words,  '  Oh  my  good  brother,'  and  discovered  a  young  man  just 
murdered.  A  single  strdce  of  the  dagger  had  penetrated  his  heart ;  he  had 
£dlen  on  the  spot,  and  his  relations  were  wee^nng  round  the  corpse.  The 
&ther  sat  siknt,  the  image  of  despair :  the  sisters  lamented  aloud  ;  and  the 
DTOthers  were  in  pursuit  of  the  mmrderers,  whom  they  had  seized  once;,  but 
who  were  liberated  by  the  women,  who  were  going  out  to  harvest- work,  and 
fMidsed  at  the  moment ;  and,  as  there  is  no  I^d  authority  in  Poli  competent 
eo  aei^  a  eiiminal,  widiout  first  having  recourse  to  Palestrina,  it  was  feaved 
that  if  they  escaped  from  ihe  brothers  of  their  victia^  they  would  be  Ba& 
fh)miill  furdier  pursuit  The  poor  lad  who  was  k3led  liore  an  excellent 
character.  He,  with  one  of  his  brothers,  was  keeping  watch  the  night  be- 
ftrc  in  thdr  master's  easale,  when  the  murderers,  two  very  young  men,  came 
10  8t^  peas,  as  they  said,  to  feed  their  pigeons.  The  deceased  kn^ed  firam 
the  lidndow,  and  told  them  not  to  tou(^  what  did  not  belong  to  them^  or 
they  might  get  a  box  on  the  ear*'  '  A  box  en  the  ear  to  us,*  replied  the  en« 
raged  thieves ;  <  you  shall  pay  for  this,'  and  departed.  The  next  morning; 
itnowing  that  the  young  men  must  go  from  the  easale  to  the  town,  about 
five  hunted  yatds  eff,  for  bread,  before  they  cotdd  set  about  their  day's 
verk;  ^e  villtans  way^laid  them  juet  under  the  convent  wall  of  San  Stetecv 
and  there,  seizing  the  principal  o^ect  of  their  revenge,  one  held  him,  while 
die  other  murdered  him,  in  cdd  blood. 

^'  On  many  following  days,  when  we  walked  out,  we  saw  the  brothers  or 
liie  fiiends  of  the  ^oimg  man,  hurrying  with  bludgeons  towards  this  valley,  cr 
that  reck,  on  certain  intelligence  that  the  mnrdexers  were  still  linsiGaring  abcmt^ 
and  that  their  relations  simplied  them  with  food  every  night*  This  we  a{^« 
wards  found  to  be  true.  They  were  stout,  active  yoimg  men  ;  one  of  them 
could  t^  and  write,  and  his  mother  i^pplied  to  us  to  take  him  as  our  servant 
a  few  days  after  the  murder,  hoping  thereby  to  screen  him  from  punishment. 
We  very  ungoaidedly  UM  her,  that  so  fkr  fbrotn  assisting  in  any  such  plan, 
we  should  tather  give  him  up  to  the  mi^st»ite^  to  receive  his  due  reward. 
Upon  which,  she  bade  us  look  to  ourselves :  but  her  threats  were  piroiiounced 
in  anger,  and  we  disregarded  them.  Her  son  and  his  companion  wandered 
about  the  woods  for  many  weeks.  Obe  was  retx^ised  in  Rome  some  time 
aflerwar^  and  imprisoned.  He  had  already  eontract^  a  low  fever,  by 
sleeping  in  unhealthy  plac^  and  died  in  gaoL  The  olher  was  afterwards 
taken  up,  and  xemains  in  prison,  where  he  will  probably  stay  till  some 
public  example  is  required.  He  will  then  be  executed  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  in  Rome,  of  be  dismissed  unpimished,  with  such  additional  bad 
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dtspoiitionsL  as  long  imprisonment  among  others^  jstill  more  wicked/  never 
iaUs  to  produce*" 

The  letter  of  the  surgeon  of  Castel  Madama,  Signor  Cherubl- 
ni,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  already  made,  is  ^ven  by  the  au-^ 
thor  at  iength,  but  is  by  far  too  long  for  insertion.  As  it  bears, 
however,  every  internal  mark  of  being  a  veracipus  document^ 
and  as  it  contains  the  best  account  which  we  have  yet  seen  of  the 
habits  and  practices  of  the  remorseless  banditti  who  skulk  about 
the  little  towns  of  Sonino,  Frusinone,  and  Ferentino,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  an  intelligible  abstract  of  it 

Cherubini  was  on  a  professional  journey  to  TivoH,  to  visit  a 
distinguished  patient  called  Signor  Gregono  Celestine,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  the  banditti  at  a  part  of  the  road  called  the  Nar- 
rows, and  very  favourable  for  such  an  exploit,  as  one  side  was 
covered  with  deep  underwood,  and  the  other  bounded  by  a  per- 
pendicular ledge  of  rocks.     Signor  Cherubim  was  accompanied 
by  one  Marasca,  factor  to  the  Cavaliere  Settimio  Bischi.     At 
the  part  of  the  road  already  deiscribed,  two  persons  armed  with 
muskets  suddenly  started  from  the  thicket  on  one  side,  at  some 
distance  before  them,  and,  levelling  their  pieces,  commanded 
them  instantly  to  dismount.     At  nearly  the  same  moment  two 
others,  armed  in  a  similar  manner,  appeared  in  rear,  and  ren- 
dered retreat  impossible.     The  robbers  having  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  travellers  h^d  no  arms  concealed,  commenced  a 
retrograde  movement  towards  a  little  town  called  San  Gregorio, 
one  of  their  haunts.     The  brigands  had  been  on  the  watch  for 
higher  game ;  for,  in  a  little  tine,  they  demanded  of  the  af- 
frighted and  almost  petrified  son  of  Esculapius,  if  he  was  not  the 
Prince  of  Castel  Madama,  as,  according  to  their  information, 
this  individual  should  have  passed  the  Narrows  much  about  the 
same  time  with  the  surgeon  and  the  factor.    Cherubini  protested 
strongly  against  the  dignity  with  which  the  brigands  proposed 
to  invest  him,  and  maintained,  with  all  the  earnest  eloquence 
of  fear,  that  he  was  not  a  Prince,  but  a  poor  leech  of  Castel  Ma- 
dama—confirming  his  assertion  by  producing  his  case  of  lancets, 
and  his  surgical  instruments.     The  brigands  were  now  found 
to  consist  of  only  thirteen  individuals.     On  the  march  to  San 
Gregorio,  the  peasant  girls  whom  they  met  with  on  the  road 
were  very  summarily  eased  of  the  burdens  of  their  large  ear- 
rings ;  and  every  person  they  encountered  was  forced  back  along 
with  them,  to  prevent  their  giving  information.     Their  move- 
ables also  underwent  a  rigid  scrutiny.     When  the  party  had 
'  reached  a  certain  place,  the  horses  of  the  surgeon  and  the  fac- 
tor Marasca  were  turned  loose  on  the  meadow,  and  the  robbers, 
with  their  prisoners,  immediately  left  the  road,  and  soon  began 
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to  descend  into  a  deep  woody  ravine,  and  8ul;>seqaently  to  a$- 
cend  a  steep  hill  with  the  agility  and  exp^tion  of  wild  goatSj^ 
ftiid  to  the  utter  c6nstei:natidn  of  CherUbini,  ^<  who  panted  so 
**  violently  that  he  trembled  every  moment  lest  he.  should  burst 
<<  a  bldbd^tesseL^  Meanwhile,  the  factor  Marasca;  wh6  seemed 
quite  unembarrassed  with  his  situation,  put  himself  on  such  easy 
terms,  and  talked  so  familiarly  with  the .  brigsmds,  indicating  a 
complete  knowledge  df  th^ir  numbers^  intentions,  and  latebrce^ 
that  a  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the;  part  of  his  fellow-traveller 
crossed  the  miiid  of  Ghetubini*  The  sequel  wilt  shew  that  he 
-was  mistaken;  ,  ,     .  i 

The  chief  of  the  brigands  now  found  time  to  notice,  the  sur- 
geon, and  immediately  began  a  conversation  .about  ransom^ 
which  Cherubini  prayed,  "  with  tears  in  His  eyes,^  might  be  as 
moderate  as  possible^  owing  to  his  ^<  narrow  means.^^  The  arch- 
bandit,  however,  was  not  td  be  moved  ^jy  the  surgeori^s  rhetoric, 
knd  sternly  Commanded  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  sick  stranger 
at  Tivoli  to.remit  a. thousand  dollars  by  the  bearer  of  the  letter^ 
(a  shepherd  *,)  as  he  valued  the  surgeon'ls  life,  which  would,  be 
instantlv  sacrificed  on  A  refusal-  P?n^  ink,  and  paper  were  ac- 
bordingly  brought  him,  and  he. assures  us,  with  much  naivetei 
that  he  wrote  his  letter  '^  with  all  the  earnestness  which  the  pre-? 
^f  sence  of  thirteen  assassin^  £ind  the  fear  of  de^th  could  inspire.**^ 
The  lettfer  being  writteii,  the  messenger  was  dbpatched  with  it  \ 
and,  in  the  interim^  the  robbers  made  various,  movements  and 
coubter^moviements,  to  elude  the  observation  of  the  armed  force 
of  Tivolij  which  was  discovered  advancing,  in  quest  of  them,. on 
the  road  to  San  Gregprip.,  Individual^  were  stationed  at  the 
different  places  where  the  rdbbers  had  halted,  in  Prder  to  conduce 

*  Cwibboii,  with  hu  uiual  discridiinatioii,  iemiirks,.iibat  tfafe  mannerl  off  pastoral  lifej 
**:  which  have  beea  adorned  with  the  fairest  attributes  of  peace  and  innocence,  ar^ 
^^  much  better  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  ^ife.'*  This  obser<^ 
vation,  which  the  ingenious  autlior  of  •'  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emi 
^ire**  applied  ta  ihe  Calmueks,  and  other  iril^  of  yagiiA)ond  Tiirtarl,  is  equally  appli-^ 
cable  to  the  sh^herds  of  Falsesstrinav  San  Gregprio,  and  the  Appenuines.  The  fbund-r 
ers  of  Home  itself  were  at  pnce  rubbers  and  shepherds.  Uomulus  fixed  on  the  sit^  of 
the  future  niistress  df  the  worM,  '»  Qutifn  lairocimretur  iiTter  pastores.".  Sliep- 
iierds  not  nierely  furnish  the  niodern  brigands  with  proWsioris  and  other  nWssaries* 
but  occaationally  recrUit  tlieir  ranks  wheix  thinned  by  accidents. peculiar  to  their  voca« 
^n.  During  the  season.  When  .die  maUiria  prevaUs,  they  drive  their  fiocks  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  are  in  aimost  daily  communication  with  gangs  of  outlawed  cri- 
tninals  and  robbers ;  lind  When  the  m'ephitism  has  abated,  they  again  descend  witlf 
iheir  herds  to  the  low  grounds,  particularly  the  C«npagiia  t>f  Rqmie.  Having  no  pUe6 
9f  perm^ent  residence,  tlieir  virtue  lacks  ih^  security  of  domestic  and  local  attach* 
meots,  and,  boih  by  the  circumstances  of  their  occupation,  and  by  the  effect  of  ex* 
kmple,  they  btoome  ^'  fitted  for  the  wandering  life  and  desultory  habits  of  the  oiat« 
*'  law.**  If  we  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  true  diaracter  of  shepherds,  it  lil' 
Mot  in  pastorals,  edogues,  and  idyls,  but  in  history  that  we  must  search  for  it.' 
▼ol:  r.  NO.  v;  8  i» 
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the  mes^ger  sent  to  Tivolt  for  Cherubinrs  raiifiom,  vhen  be 
should  arrive,  to  the  last  retreat  of  the  brigands*  The  messen- 
ger did  not  arrive  at  the  time  expected.  Chagrined  at  this,  the 
ferocious  ruffians  amused  themselves  by  telling  Cherubini  stories 
of  persons  whom  they  bad  assassinated,  because  ransom  had  not 
been  sent  at  the  time  prescribed,  and  who,  when  it  did  arrive, 
were  found  dead  by  their  friends ;  thus  inflicting^  on  the  poor 
man  the  terrors  of  instant  destruction.  These  stories  he  not  un- 
reasonably regarded  as  the  forerunners  of  bis  own  fate.  This 
diabolical  mockery  of  the  fears  of  their  prisoners,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  odious  and  revolting  traits  in  the  character  of  the  bri- 
gands. On  the  present  occasion,  and  to  allay,  if  possible,  their 
impatience,  the  surgeon,  of  his  own  accord,  proposed  to  write 
another  letter  and  send  it  to  Castel  Madama,  with  orders  to  sell 
whatever  property  he  possessed,  and  bring  up  the  money  imme- 
diately. Fortunately  this  proposal  pleased  the  ruffians,  and  gain- 
ed time :  it  is  superiluous  to  add,  that  it  was  instantly  complied 
with,  and  one  of  the  prisoners  belonging  to  San  Gregorio  was 
dispatched  with  the  letler  as  soon  aa  it  was  ready.  Before  he 
set  out,  horrid  threats  of  murdering  Cherubini,  in  the  event  of 
his  not  returning  at  the  time  prescribed,  were,  as  usual,  poured 
forth  in  abundance. 

After  this  second  messenger  had  departed,  the  surgeon  ob- 
served his  fellow-traveller,  Sie  factor,  continuing  his  familiari- 
ties with  the  brigands,  and  inspecting  their  arms  with  great  dili- 
gence and  minuteness.  In  a  little  time  thereafter,  the  factor,  bav- 
mg  apparently  finished  his  examination,  went  and  seated  himself 
beside  his  fellow-captive,  the  surgeon  of  Castel  Madama.  He 
had  only  been  a  minute  or  two  in  this  position  when  the  chief  of 
the  brigands,  without  saying  a  word,  came  behind  him  and 
struck  him  a  violent  blow  .with  a  club  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head.  The  blow,  furious  aa  it  was,  did  not  kill  Marasca;  he 
sprung  to  his  feet  and  begged  his  life  on  account  of  his  wife  and 
children ;  the  brigands  closed  around  him ;  a  fearful  struggle 
ensued,  and-  they  rolled  down  the  precipice  together.  Soon  af- 
ter, the  brigands  returned  to  the  spot  where  the  struggle  began, 
and  Cherubini,  who  was  half  dead  from  fear,  observed  the 
chief  wiping  Marasca's  blood  from  his  large  knife  or  dagger^  be- 
fore he  replaced  it  in  its  sheath.  Having  done  so,  he  turned  to 
the  trembling  Cherubini,  who  thought  his  own  turn  was  next: 
*«  Fear  not,'"  said  the  arch-bandit,  "  we  have  killed  the  factor 
**  because  he  was  a  sbirro"* ;  such  as  you  are  not  sbirri ;  then  he 

*  <<  Sbino,  government  spy,  and  at  the  same  time  soldier  and  consti^le.  Before 
the  revolution  they  were  the  only  police  officers,  and  were  terrible  in  proportion  as  they 
were  secret,  and  no  man  knew  whether  his  own  brother  might  not  be  one.  The 
French  disbanded  them..    They  have  been  lately  le-established-"— Aujaoa. 
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<<  was  of  no  use  among  us.  He  looked  at  our  arms  and  iseemed 
«<  disposed  to  murmur;  and  if  the  afmed  force  had  come  up,  he 
<<  might  haTe  been  dangerous.*^  This  address  did  not  altogether 
remove  the  surgeon's  well-grounded  apprehensions  for  his  life, 
the  messenger  not  having  yet  arrived  with  the  ransom  irom  Ti* 
voli.  **  How  shall  we  dispose  a(  our  pristoners,^  asked  the  rob* 
bers,  •*  we  must  either  kill  them  or  send  them  home.**  Happily 
they  did  not  decide  on  the  former  part  of  the  alternative,  and 
the  surgeon,  recollecting  that  he  had  a  little  money,  (30  pauls, 
or  S  crowns,)  gave  it  frankly  to  the  chief,  who  took  the  volunta- 
ry surrender  in  good  part. 

The  suirgeon  was  destined  to  be  soon  relieved  from  the  intense 
aiixiety  of  his  present  situation.  Voices  were  now  heard  from 
the  top  of  the  adjoining  hill,  and  the  brigands,  after  taking  every 
priecaution  to  prevent  a  surprise,  commanded  the  individuals, 
whosoever  they  might  be,  to  approach.  The  summons  was 
obeyed,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  Signor  Cherubini,  it  turned  out 
to  be  his  messenger  to  the  sick  gentleman  at  Tivoli,  who  brought 
the  banditti  five  hundred  scudi ;  which  having  reckoned  over,  the 
chief  appeared:  to  be  satisfied;  at  the  same  time  praising  the  punc- 
tuality of  the  shepherds,  on  whom  he  bestowed  a  small  gratuity. 
Emboldened  by  the  favourable  appearance  of  circumstances,  tne 
liurgeou  now  ventured  to  accost  tne  leader  of  the  brigands,  and 
to  ask  why  he  was  not  set  at  liberty.  The  chief  replied,  that 
he  meant  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  sent  to  Castd 
Madamar  The  surgeon  remonstrated,  stating,  that  as  night 
Was  approaching,  they  might  as  well  "  kUl  him  at  onc^  as  force 
him  to  remain  exposed  to  the  night-air  on  the  hill.  This  wafe 
Irather  a  slip  on  his  part ;  and  the  rejoinder  of  the  chief  is  highl  jr 
characteristic :  **  He  bade  me  take  care  how  I  said  such  things, 
«  for  that  to  them  killing  a  man  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indif. 
"  ference.''  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  it  but  a  stout 
heart  and  a  smooth  face.  As  usual,  the  surgeon  was  marched 
off  with  the  banditti  about  night-fiedl,  and  they  continued  mo- 
ving from  place  to  place  till  towards  midnight,  when  they  halted ' 
at  a  spot  called  St.  Sierla,  where  a  shepherd  whom  they  acci- 
<lentally  discovered,  having  manifested  some  symptoms  of  feai*, 
and  having  at  first  refused  to  open  the  door  of  his  hut  on  the 
approach  of  the  brigands,  the  chief  swore  he  would  have  stuck 
his  knife  in  him,  had  he  been  near  him,  for  his  unaccountable 
poltroonery,  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  with  surprisf^  and  as- 
tonishment, "  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a  shepherd  being  afraid 
"  of  the  brigands  ?^  Here  they  resolved  to  pass  the  night ;  and 
centinels  were  accordingly  stationed  at  all  the  approaches.  The 
surgeon  was  liberally  helped  to  a  portion  of  such  food  as  the 
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outlaws  had  to  th^aiselves,  which  generally  consisted  of  mutton—* 
killed,  roasted^  and  eaten  on  the  spot ;— the  operation  of  roast- 
ing being  performed  by  sticking  slices  of  the  raw  flesh  on  the 
worm-screws  at  the  points  of  their  ramrods*  A  little  wine  was 
found  in  the  hut,  of  which  the  brigands  drtak  a  little,  and  gave 
the  remainder  to  CherubinL  This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  them  taste  wine,  which,  mindful  of  the  exploit  of  Sextus  V. 
akeady  mentioned^  they  invariably  suspect  to  be  drugged.  Wa- 
ter is  their  usual  beverage.  .After  supper  the  surgeon  had  the 
chiers  great-coat  to  repose  on. 

The  man  sent  to  Castel  Madama  not  having  returned,  the 
chief  resolved* to  compel  Cherubini  to  write  another  letter^  to 
inform  his  relations  and  friends,  that  unless  800.  crowns  were 
immediately  remitted  to  the  mountains,  they  would  put  Cheru- 
bini to  death,  or,  if  less  than  that  sum  wt»re  sent,  they  would 
carry  him  off  to  the  woods  of  Fajola.  The  surgeon  was  also  de^ 
sired  to  cause  his  friends  send  a  few  shirts  for  the  use  of  the 
chief.  During  the  operation  of  writing,  in  terms  of  the  above 
demands,  one  of  the  robbers  politely  suggested  the  expediency 
of  cutting  off  one  of  the  surgecm's  ears,  and  sending  it  as  a  prac- 
tical hint  with  the  letter ;  but^  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  the 
chief  disapproved  of  the  proposal.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished^ 
the  letter  was  given  to  the  messenger,  with  an  injunction  to  rer 
turn  by  the  twentieth  hour  (three  in  the  aflemoon)  of  the  fol- 
lowing  day,  else  they  would  throw  Cherubini  into  some  pit. 
The  peasant  endeavoured  to  remonstrate  against  their  acting 
hastily  on  such  a  threat,  as  it  might  not  be  posdble  to.  rai%  so 
large  a  sum  within  the  allotted  time ;  but  they  wpuld  listen  to 
nothing.  The  situation  of  the  prisoner  wa6  still  not  a  little 
ticklish ;  and  his  apprehensions  of  a  violent  death  were  any  thing 
but  abated  by  the  categorical  instructions  given  to  the  peasant. 
When  the  peasant  was  gone,  however^  a  man  of  great  stature, 
who  figurea  among  the  brigands  as  a  sort  of  under-chief,  went 
up  to  the  surgeon^  and  said,  <^  Now,  Cherubini,  that  you  cannot 
<<  tell  the  man  of  Caste!  Madama,  I  assurcf  yoii  that  to-morrow, 
<<  as  soon  as  he  returns,  you  shall  go  home  free^  however  small 
*^  the  sum  that  he  brings  may  be.x  Be  of  good  cheery  therefore, 
••  and  do  not  distress  yourself*"^.  The  poor  fellow  was. so  de- 
lighted with  this  very  unexpected  intelligence^  that,  in  the  joy 
of  the  moment,  he  kissed  the  rugged  hand  of  the  gigantic  assas- 
sin who  had  given  him  the  assurance.  On  the  approach  of' 
night,  the  surgeon  was  accommodated  as  before,  and  disturbed 
in  his  slumbers  by  nothing  but  the  screams  of  some  wild  birds, 
and  his  own  very  natural  fears.  The  death  of  Marasca  had, 
however,  taught  him  the  nqcessity  of  patience,    "  Sufifer  pa- 
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^  tiently,  for  the  lave  of  6od,^  smd  a  bandit,  who  discerned 
some  hurry  and  uneasiness  in  his  manner.  The  robbers  were 
not  altc^ther  illiterate,  and  one,  in  particular,  took  much  plea« 
sure  in  reading  the  Romana  of  the  Cavalier  Meschina  The 
noted  and  daring  De  Csesaris,  i^o  was  shot  by  the  cWA  pow^ 
die  previous  year,  was  a  man  of  considerable  education,  and  in-^ 
irariably  earned  a^ut  wkh  him  a  few  books  and  materials  for 
writing. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  4lay ,  the  last  which  Signor  Che- 
rubini  spent  with  the  brigands,  the  chief  talked  a  good  deab  with 
iiim  aibout  the  political  (utuation  of  the  banditti,,  and  pronounced 
it  impos^ble  that  the  government  could  put  ^hem  down  by  force. 
A  general  pardon,  however,  unclc^ged  by  any  conditioii,  would, 
he  believed,  have  the  effect  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their 
wandering  and  predatory  habits,  and  return  to  their  homes. 
•'  The  brigands,^  said  he,  <*  at^  not  a  fcMtress  to  be  battered 
f^  with  cannon,  but  birds  that  fly  round  the  tc^s  of  the  sharpest 
^^  rocks,  and  have  no  fixed  home.^  Their  ranks,  he  also  iu-^ 
formed  Cherulrini,  were  chiefly  recruited  from  criminals,  who 
were  so  eager  to  join  them,  that  if  seven  should  by  misfortune 
perish,  ten  recruits  would  instantly  appear  to  replace  them. 
Moreover,  he  frankly  stated  that  their  present  number  amounted 
to  130  individuals,  who  were  divided  into  small  parties  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  procuring  subsistence. 
.These  facts  strongly  establish  the  imbecility  of  the  Papal  go- 
vernment, and  the  4incertaiiity  and  inefficiency  of  the  law.  In 
a  country  where  sanctuary  is  permitted,  even  m  the  case  of  mur- 
der, the  escape  of  a  majority  of  the  guilty  is  matter  of  absolute 
^culation ;  and  as  these  individuds  can  never  return  to  mix 
again  in  society,  they  necessarily  betake  themselves  to  lawless 
habits,  and  become  banditti.  Such  miscreants  are  formidable, 
because  their  case  is  hopeless.  The  year  before  Mrs.  Graham 
visited  Poli  and  its  neighbourhood^  a  cardinal  had  been  sent  to 
Frosinone  to  treat  with  the  leaders  of  these  men ;  but  nothing 
was  agreed  on,  and  the  negociation  fell  to  the  ground,  as  the  ban- 
ditti laid  it  down  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  that  they  should 
have  a  free  and  general  pardon  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  his 
Holiness  himself !     But  to  return  to  Cherubini. 

After  waiting  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  return  of  the  pea^ 
-  sant  from  Castel  Madama,  the  man  at  length  appeared,  bringing 
with  him  600  crowns,  (making  1100  in  all,)  together  with  a  few 
home-spun  shirts  for  the  chie^  and  refreshments  for  the  surgeon 
himself.  The  ruffians  took  the  money  without  counting,  and 
set  him  at  liberty.  <<  He  returned  than  thanks  fear  sparing  bis 
-^^  life^^^  se^ng  that  ^<  killing  a  man  was  to  them  a  matter  of  per- 
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«  &ct  iiidifferenjDe,''  Mid  iauao^iotety  set  out  o»  hid  W87  bone.' 
The  JaBt  instalment  of  the  ransQin  had  been  raised  by  the  tuuted 
exertions  of  the  p^ple  of  Caatel  Mad^na  and  Tivoli,  with  whom 
the  surgeon  appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite,  and  who 
in/et  him  on  hi«  roMd  home,  with. the  most  heartfelt  congratubw 
tiona  on  his  escape  from  such  a  posse  of  remorseless  viUimas,  aod 
went  with  him  to  the  church  tp  offet  up  thar.  joint  Unmks  to 
Almighty  God  for  his  preservation. 

This  work  would  have  elicited  from  us  less  qualified  pruse, 
had  it  not  ccnne  from  so  practised  a  hand,  Jf  Mrs^  Graham  will 
be  persuaded  to  bestow  a  littlo  more  time  and  attention  in  th^ 
irevision  o£  her  works  before  publicaticm-— infuse  a  little  more  vi* 

Eur  into  k^r  style--4)e  less  imxious  to  appear  learned— -and  se- 
;t  her  topics  somewhat  more  scrupulously,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  she  will  take  a  conspicuous  and  weli-mmted  place  among 
those  ornaments  of  her  sex,  who,,  without  neglecting  the  para^ 
mount  duties  of  social  and  domestic  life,  have  largely  contributed 
to  render  usd'ul  knowledge  more  attractive,  and  to  impart  to 
^musing  details  a  character  a£  hi^ier  re^nement, 


A&T.  Y.'^St.  Aubin,  m-  ike  Itifidel     2  vols,     Edinburgh, 
Oliver  and  Boyd     1621. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  thinking  men,  to  doubt  whether 
the  BeUes  Lettres  are  on  the  whole  beneficial  \  and  dieir  objec- 
tions to  them  have  been  founded  on  their  being  supposed  to 
withdraw  the  attention,  of  the  young  from  the  occupations  of 
their  industry,  by  substituting  something  much  more  amu^g, 
Now  witli  ourselves,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  hesUatbn,  even  in  the 
vie#  of  the  subject  taken  by  those  persons— for,  we  remark,  that 
those  who  care  little  for  improving  their  nature  by  interesting 
knowledge,  are  very  apt  to  degrade  it  by  low  or  trivial  pur- 
suits; and  that  the  blame  ip  cases  of  failure  in  life  is  onen 
laid  upon  the  books,  whai  it  ought  to. have  been  asmbed  to 
scHne  r^dica^  waywardness  pf  di^)oation,  or  defidaicy  in  early 
training. 

But  th^^  is  a  mpdificaticni  of  the  genoral  argument,,  which 
more  demands  our  attention  now,  and  the  attack  is  confined  to 
works  of  imaginaticm,  the  inj^uence  <^  wluch  has  been  supposed 
to  be  particularly  prgudicial  by  those  grave  objectors.  In  our 
^4e  critique  on  Loehiel^  we  siibmitt^  some  remarks  ip  defence 
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of  historical  fiction;  but  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  defend  fie 
titious  composition  itself;  and  truly  it  ought  to  he  no  very  diifi* 
cult  task  to  plead,  very  effectually,  for  that  which  has  been  a  fa« 
vourite  (^alt  ages,  a  species  of  writing  cultivated  with  uncea^ng 
care  from  the  days  of  the  Milesian  Tales  downwards,  and  ap. 
proved  of  by  the  wisest  men.  But,  if  we  must  resort  to  autbo* 
rity,  let  us  go  to  that  of  Bacon  himself:  "  As  i-eal  history,^  says 
he,  <<  disgusts  us  with  a  familiar  and  constant  similitude  of 
**  things,^^ion  relieves  us  by  unexpected  turns  and  changes ; 
<^  and  thus  not  only  delights,  but  inculcates  morality  and  noble- 
<<  ness  of  soul.''— "  It  reuses  the  mind,"  says  he,  **  by  accommodat- 
<<  ing  the  images  ot  things  to  our  desires — and  not  like  history  and 
<<  reason,  subjecting  the  mind  to  things."^  Bacon,  deJug.  ScienU 
lib^ii.  Statesmenalso  have  resorted  to  it,andMemmius  savedRome 
from  a  great  sedition,  by  an  apt  and  well  expressed  apologue^ 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tnUh^  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  is  necessary  for  instruction;  and  as  much  iitiprove^ 
ment  is  obttuned  from  Shakspeare's  Hamlet  and  King  Lear,  as 
from  his  Dramatic  Chronicles  of*  the  Tudors  and  Plantagenets, 
But,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  must  discriminate ;  and 
while  we  admit  that  there  are  works  of  imagination  which  ought 
not  to  be  reacT,  there  aj^ars  to  be  a  wide  difference  between  the 
chaste,  most  amusing,  and  instructive  modern  tales  of  Miss 
Edgewprtb,  and  the  ancient  indelicate  stories  of  the  Decameron, 
though  their  author  Boccace  asserts,  that  no  less  than  ^  seven 
^<  noble  ladies"  presided  in  their  turns  at  the  telling  of  them. 

While  most  novel  writers  have  had  little  other  object  in  view 
than  amusement,  some  have  aimed  to  a  certain  extent  at  historical 
information,  and  others  at  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Of 
the  last  kind  are  the  Wests,  the  Mores,  and  the  Bruntons ;  and 
they  have  rendered  fictitious  composition  the  interestingmedium  of 
instructing  us  in  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  Now,  though 
relimous  counsel  is  not  so  directly  the  object  of  St  Aubin,  the 
work  before  us,  as  it  was  of  their  writings,  yet  it  is  to  their  daafis 
that  the  author  belongs.  It  has  been  said  of  Hannah  Morels 
Caslebsj  that  it  was  a  dramatic  sermon;  and  its  characters  were 
figured  to  discuss  the  Pelagian  and  other  controversies.  This 
book  has  no  such  polemical  tone ;  it  is  free  from  sectarianism ; 
and  the  laudable  object  in  it  seems  to  be,  to  point  out  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  want  of  religious  principle,  and  the  advanta- 
ges  attendant  on  early  pious  instruction. 

The  period  when  the  story  of  this  novel  commences,  is  soon 
before  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  time  so  proti* 
fie  in  infidelity  and  its  attendant  evils.    But  we  mean  not  here 
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to  accpiaitit  our  readers  with  more  <jf  its  circunistances,  than  is 
requisite  to  introduce  them  to  soine  of  the  character^,  sbas  they 
may  understand  our  quotations. 

•  De  Valmont,  a  venerable  clergyman,  resided  on  the  Lake  of 
Qeneva,  and,  his  wife  being  dead,  his  family  consisted  of  a  son, 
and  a  daughter,  named  Theresa.  He  had  a  particular  friend  in 
England-^the  Earl  of  Normington,  whose  only  child,  Gertrude, 
the  darling  of  her  father,  was  sent  by  him  to  be  educated, 
along  with  De  Valmont's  daughter,  in  a  state  of  virtuous  retire- 
ment. The  measure  was  the' more  eixpedient,  that  his  lordship 
had  recently  lost  his  countess,  and  that  he  himself,  being  whol- 
Iv  engrossed  in  politics,  had  little  leisure  to  devote  to  the  form- 
ing of  hey  mindv  or  preserving  her  from  the  evils  of  flattery  and 
too  early  engaging  in  a  life  of  fashion,  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
as  the  sole  heiress  of  his  great  fortune. 

'  *'  The  beauty  of  Lady  Gertrude,"  says  our  author,  '^  was  more  dazzHng 
Jhan  Theresa's — the  one  was  a  bright  nad  joydus  summer  day,  all  flowerf 
and  simshine :  the  other,  the  me^  and  placid  beauty  of  the  harvest  twi- 
light. With  all  the  feeling  and  generosity  of  Gertrude,  however,  there  was 
at  times  an  archness  in  her  manner,  nearly  allied  to  satire ;  and  in  her 
bright  and  beautiful  eyes  an  eXftression  from  which  one  would  hastily  seek 
to  hide  the  wea]i:ness  discovered  in  her  less  dazzling  and  more  conciliating 
moments.  To  Theresa^  on  the  otjier  hand^  we  woulji  at  all  times  baye  comr 
municated  our  feelings  on  every  subject,  certain  of  our  being  understood  and 
sympathized  with."  ' 

The  friends*  lived  in  their  seclusion  for  several  years,  in  the 
utmost  serenity  and  happiness.  But  the  daughter  of  a  powerful 
nobleman  was  not  deistined  to  wander  long  aihici  the  sweets  of 
their  beautiful  retifeat.  Her  father  was  isippbinted  English  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Versailles,  arid  he  resolved  that  Ger- 
trude, now  become  a  woman,  shoiild  accompany  him  to  Paris. 
This  event  was  the  source'  of  deep  concern  to  all  the  family  of 
De  Valmont  %  and  the  venerable  pastor  omitted  not  the  most 
serious  adirionitlon  to  his  pupil  on  the  ciccasion. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Gertrude,  the  Marquis  of  St  Au- 
bin,  a  ydutig  French  nobleman,  travelled  into  Switzerland,  tak- 
ing along  Vith  him  an  Italian  count,  Albini,  a  man  devoted  to 
him,  and  who,  with  little  fortune  of  his  own,  wds  siipported  bjr 
him.  His  Lordiship  brought  with  him  the  wannest  recommen- 
dations to  De  Valmbnt — ^and  the  reverend  old  knaA  thoiight  him 
well  deserving  of  his  regatd.  *     ' 

^  '*  He  lovdd  the '  heart,'*  says  our  author,  'f  which,  as  ha  conceived,  the 
world  had  not  chilled,  and  of  ^hich  he  hdieyed  the  world' waii  not  worthjf* 
The  qualities  which  St.  Auhin  assumed^  were  of  that  soft  and  generous  cha* 
racter  which  the  aged  love  to  find  in  their  youthful  associates,  and  which 
they  consider  as  of  more  value  than  many  talents.  De  Valmont  was  de- 
lighted with  the  simplicity  of  his*  taste's  and  habits,  and  with  that  warmth 
und  tenderness  of  heart,  and  of  fancy,  which  so  seldom  survives  our  fir^ 
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youtli,  ftBd  to  -which  an  intereoune  with  mtke  yrotld  is  sappoeed  to  be  s» 
fataL" 

Strolling  among  the  rural  scenery,  with  minds  youthful  and 
full  of  sentiment,  it  was  impos3ible  that  such  a  pair  as  Theresa 
and  St.  Aubin  should  not  become  deeply  attached  to  each  other^ 
St.  Aubin  had  large  possessions,  independently  of  his  father. 
iSut  though  the  idea  of  Theresa  becoming  a  lady  of  high  rank^ 
had  in  itself  but  small  attraction^  for  Pe  Valmont,  he  thought, 
that  in  such  a  situation,  with  such  a  husband,  she  would  be 
happy— and  he  united  his  dutiful  and  high  principled  daugh- 
ter to  Pierre  St.  Aubin. 

The  following  extract  describes  the  last  hours  of  the  venerable 
clergyman,  and  points  out  some  of  the  distressing  circumstance^' 
of  Theresa. 

«  De  Valmont  was  perfectly  aware  that  gt.  Aubin  had  ceased  to  wri^e  tp 
Theresa ;  for  she  never  failed  to  read  his  letters  to  her  fkther^  and  she  had 
^ot  done  so  for  many  weeks ;  but  he  spared  her  the  bitter  morti^catiop  of 
openly  confessing  that  she  was  neglected  by  the  man  ^ho  ^ad  sworQ  to  love 
and  cherish  her. 

"  One  evenings  in  the  banning  of  autumn,  De  Valmont,  assisted  by 
Theresa  and  Lisette,  reached  the  windoiv  of  his  apartment,  which  had  bee^ 
thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  the  fresh  ^ir,  and  beipg  placed  on  a  sopha^ 
Theresa  supporting  him ;  '  I  am  very  faint,'  said  he«  '  but  it  will  soon  p;^ 
away.  Aow  strange,  yet  how  delightful  are  my  feelings !  All  that  is  past 
seems  fading  away  like  the  indistinctness  of  a  dream — ^all  that  .is  to  come  is 
a  blessed  reality.  You  may  leave  us,'  said  he  to  Lisette,  who  still  lingered, 
*  Theresa  will  not  require  your  assistance  yet.'  The  poor  old  woman  wept 
aloud.  De  Valmont  held  out  his  hand  towards  her  and  smiled.  '  There  is  no 
cause  for  (his  ungovernable  spirrow  !' — ^  No  cause!'  sobbed  Lisette,  no 
Cause  r — '  I  couli  have  wished  to.  have  seen  my  poor  boy,'  said  he.—'  Ajid 
you  will  see  my  brother,'  said  Therega,  who  still  fondly  trusted  tjiat  tl^ 
danger  was  not  so  immediate.' 

''  *  Yes,*  replied  he,  '  I  will  see  him,  I  trust,  in  heaven :  And  there  was 
another — anotner  of  my  children !  should  you  ev6r  meet  again — give  to 
Oertrude  Normington  my  dying  blessing,-^— and  tell  her  father,  that  the  re« 
membrance  of  his  friendship  was  amongst  the  last  and  most  precious  of  my 
earthly  recoU^ections.— My  dear  Theresa,  when  did  you  hear  from  your  hus- 
band ?'    Theresa  blushed  and  was  silent,  and  after  a  pause,  said,  '  Perhaps 
he  is  coming  hfere  himself.' — '  Weil,  I  hope  so,'  replied  her  father,  and 
quickly  changed  the  subject.    He'  spoke  next  <^f  his  parishioners;  of  the 
.  jfindness  and  respect  with  which  they  had  always  attended  to  him ;  and  of 
many  excellent  persons  among  them,  for  whom  ne  entertained  the  most  per^- 
feet  friendship,  and  to  whom  he  considered  himself  united  by  the  most  sa- 
cred and  powerful  ties :  And  if  he  ever  looked  more  than  usually  gratified, 
it  Was  when  he  was  visited  by  his  people,  and  was  told  how  fervently  th^y 
prayed  for  his  recovery.    There  may  be  some  to  whom  this  complacent  fed- 
ing  may  appear  too  nearly  allied  either  to  pride  or  vanity.     It  was  untaint- 
ed with  either.    The  Master  whom  De  Valmont  served,  permits  his  servants 
to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  their  labours ;  and  none  but  the  ilseful  ipinistcr 
is  ever  truly  loved.    De  Valmont  was  jp^culiarly  dear  to  the  youth  of  his 
fk)ck,  and  they  were  no  less  dear  to  him.     He  loved  young  people,  under- 
stood them,  and  was  particularly  well  acquainted  with  their  religious  fears, 
sauplcs,  and  anxieties.    There  was  something  in  the  very  expression  of  hi-' 
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oountenaiioe'tlMctmTited  oonfldenoe,  tnd  accoiduig^y  th^  dependence  on 
him  was  entiie  and  complete.  The  dignity  of  his  manners,  was  only  the 
grandeur  of  nrtoe,  not  tne  haoi^tinesa  or  pride  of  the  wjorid  ;  and  inspired 
at  onoe  respect  and  confidence. 

"  Theresa  ventured  to  remind  him  how  useful  his  life  had  heen,  and  how 
evidently  successful  his  lahours  had  proved.  '  It  must  be  consoling  at  such 
an  hour  as  this/  said  she,  '  to  reflect  on  a  life  iqpent,  as  yours  has  been,  in 
one  continued  labour  of  love.*-^'  My  consolation^*  said  the  dying  saint, '  is 
derived  from  another  and  a  purer  source^  This  hour  would  be  dark  indeed, 
if  my  present  comfort  or  my  future  hopes  depended  on  ^y  thing  that  I  was 
ever  enabled  to  do.  The  work  on  which  n^y  all  of  happiness  now  depends, 
was  pure^  as  it  was  perfect ;  and  I  trust,  that  when  vou  also  have  to  meet 
an  hour  like  this,  you  will  have  the  same,  and  no  other  source  of  hope  or 
consolation.' 

"  His  colour  g^duallv  became  fainter  and  fainter  ;  but  his  eyes  seemed 
for  a  moment  ra&nt  witn  heavenly  light.  As  he  gazed  stedfastly  and  fond- 
ly on  his  daughter,  she  beckoned  to  Lisette  to  support  him,  while  she  fell 
on  her  kne^  at  his  feet.  '  Theresa !  my  poor  deserted  child !  all  will  soon 
be  over;  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  then  be  desolate  indeed;  but  put  your 
trust  in  God ;  oh,  trust  only  in  him,  and  he.  will  never  forsake  you.'  His 
voice  became  weak ;  his  cold  and  trembling  hands  were  raised  to  heaven ; 
he  seemed  as  if  mdsing  an  effort  to  collect  his  remaining  strength ;  and  his 
last  energies  were  spent  in  uttering  the  fervent  and  effectual  prayer  in  which 
a  good  man  commends  his  children  to  God.  Theresa  started  from  her  knees. 
As  the  words  died  on  his  lips,  she  strained  him  wildly  to  her  bosom«  '  My 
&ther  !*  His  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  her  face  with  the  unextingui^hable  fond- 
ness of  a  parent's  love.  '  My  father !'  He  heard  her  not;  the  conflict  was  over. 
She  continued  to  gaze  on  his  calm  and  heavenly  countenance,  which  death  had 
touched  so  softly  that  not  a  feature  was  changed,  and  which  still  wore  the 
divine  expression  of  a  Christian's  triumph  over  his  last  enemy.  ^  Is  this 
indeed  death,'  said  she,  '  that  looks  so  beautiful  ?  If  he  be  the  king  of 
tenors,  he  has  laid  them  aside  ere  he  entered  here/—'  Death  could  bring 
no  terror  here,'  said  Lisette ;  *  he  came  only  to  close  the  eydids  of  one  be- 
loved with  the  soft  and  gentle  hand  of  a  friend.*  *' 

Some  time  after  De  Valmont's  death,  Theresa  accompanied 
her  husband,  St.  Aubin,  to  Paris ; — and  this  was  the  beginning 
of  her  lasting  sorrows, — for  St.^Aubin,  though  he  had  been  smit- 
ten with  her  charms,  in  truth  but  little  appreciated  her  valuable 
qualities.  Under  the  semblance  of  virtue,  he- was  a  rake,-  and 
though  he  had  seemed  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  reasonings 
and  reflections  of  De  Valmont  on  all  that  is  of  most  concern  to 
mankind,  he  was  in  reality  a  confirmed  infidel  of  the  worst  de- 
scription. ^ 

We  have  thus  introduced  our  readers  to  some  of  the  leading 
characters  of  the  work ;  but  there  are  several  others,  almost 
equally  important,  which  are  brought  forward  at  later  periods  of 
the  story  than  that  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  chief  of 
these  areElizabeth  and  Theodore  D^Courcy,  her  husband,  whom 
St.  Aubin,  when  under  very  peculiar  drcum  stances,  found  in 
retirement  from  the  horrors  of  tne  French  Revolufion.  The  au- 
thor'^s  account  of  them,  while  it  conveys  solid  instruction,  affords 
a  good  examp^  X)f  her  own  discriminating  talent. 
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''  Both/'  says  sbe>  '^  appeared  to  iiave  highly  cultivated  nnda^tandings^ 
^nd  to  haye  cherished  their  love  of  literature  into  a  complete  passion ;  and 
during  the  course  of  conversation^  St.  Aubin  observed^  that  it  was  when 
discussing  literary  sulgects  that  the  countenance  oi  Elizabeth  seemed  to  re- 
ffdn  its  original  serenity^  and  that  she  looked  peculiarly  beautiful :  her  an- 
xieties appeared  to  be  for  the  moment  forgotten^  and  the  interest  which  her 
eyes  then  expressed  came  beaming  from  their  dark  and  liquid  orbs  in  all  die 
sweetness  and  the  energy  of  sensibility  and  genius.  One  remark  of  St.  Au« 
bin^  however^  banidiedfrom  her  countenance  its  look  of  happiness^  and  left 
in  its  stead  the  paleness  of  death.  In  speakii^  of  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth^ 
he  remarked^  '  The  interest  which  we  take  in  the  hero  of  this  noble  pieces 
arises,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  from  the  instability  of  his  character.  There 
is  a  weakness  of  resolution,  and  a  constant  fluctuation,  betwixt  good  and 
evil,  in  this  man,  with  which  the  heart  cannot  fail  to  sympathize.  He  is 
not  naturally  cruel,  and  yet,  to  borrow  his  own  image,  in  what  a  sea  of 
blood  is  he  plunged !  He  is  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and  yet  how  very 
a. coward  does  he  become,  when  conscious  guilt  has  once  unmanned  him! 
His  ambition  is  without  dignity,  and  he  could  never  have  become  great- 
Hot  even  in  wickedness^ — ^for  his  infirmity  of  purpose  would  have  prevented 
him.  In  real  life,  such  a  character  might  even  be  loved,  but  could  iiot  be 
trusted  with  any  great  design." 

*'  As  he  uttered  these  words,  Elizabeth  reused  her  languid  eyes  to  his 
face,  and  the  sigh  which  she  heaved  seemed  Hke  that  in  which  the  soul 
shall  at  last  escape.  St.  Aubin  felt  for  a  moment  embarrassed  by  the  con- 
viction, that  he  had  touched  the  wrong  string ;  but,  recovering  himself,  he 
w^nt  on :  '  Theare  often  exists  in  irresolute  characters  many  of  those  quali^ 
ties  which  we  love  most,  and  in  which  minds  of  greats  firmness  are  fre- 
^ently  deficient*  They  are  often  generous  and  gentle,  and  alive  to  all  the 
diarities  of  life;  nay,  many  of  them  have  been  ^ted  with  the  most  splen- 
did talents,' — ^  All  m  which,'  said  Elizabeth,  '  their  fatal  infirmitry  of  pur- 
pose renders  utterly  useless.  Of  what  avail  is  the  possession  of  all  iial 
you  have  just  enumerated,  when  that  moral  courage  is  wanting  which  ge- 
nuine principle  alone  can  give? — ^Without  this," she  continued,  'of  what 
importance  is  the  most  amiable  temper  or  the  most  brilliant  genius?'-— 
^  They  are  of  great  importance,'  replied  St.  Aubin, '  for  even  when  not  gift- 
ed with  genius  or  talents,  the  possessors  of  the  more  amiable  qualities  of 
the  heart  have  been  loved,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  weaknesses.' — '  Wo  is  to 
them,'replied  Elizabeth, '  by  whom  they  are  beloved.' — 'And  genius,  like  cha- 
rity—,'— '  I  have  no  faith  in  the  dispensing  power  of  genius,*  interrupted 
Ehzabeth,  '  and  they*who  hold  such  a  doctrine,  may  be  considered  amongst 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  those  for  whom  they  afiect  to  plead.  Talents  can 
never  supply  the  place  of  principles ;  and  though  vice  may  be  embdltshed 
by  genius  and  imagination,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  by  which  its  nature 
can  be  mitigated  or  changed.* " 

Many  of  the  incidents  of  the  story  are  of  no  simple  kind ;  but 
are  strong  materials,  which  have  been  used  with  powerful  effect 
The  passages  which  we  have  already  quoted,  have  related  to 
characters;  but  we  now  annex  others  to  shew  the  author''s  ta- 
lent for  description.     Gertrude,  in  a  letter  to  Theresa,  says, 

*'  ^  Come  to  me,  my  Theresa,  and  banish  from  my  heart  the  strange  and 
melancholy  feeling  wnich  at  this  moment  oppresses  me,  and  which  a  super- 
stitious mind  womd  call  a  presentiment  of  ihiture  evil.  Be  it  what  it  will, 
I  cannot  banish  it.  I  have  just  opened  jny  window,  and  looked  on  the  sky. 
|low  often  have  I  formerly  done  so,  9x\d  been  soothed  as  by  a  voice  from 
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heaven  f  But  to  &ight^  I  can  only  shrink  from  the  immensity^  and  shudder 
at  the  silence  of  nature.  The  window  at  which  I  now  write^  eomniands  aii 
extensive  prospect  to  the  westward  ;  hut  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  is  in- 
volved in  the  darkness  of  an  approaching  tempe8t;^which  seems^  at  an  hour 
like  this^  as  if  invisible  hands  had  spread  it  there,  to  become  the  funeral 
pall  of  nature.  On  the  verge  of  the  troubled  sky^  the  settii^  moon  is  only 
half  visible.  What^  think  you,  my  Theresa,  does  von  pale  and  lonely  pla- 
net at  this  moment  resemble,  as  it  sinks  into  the  clouds  which  surround  it 
like  the  billows  of  the  sea  ?  I  cannot  forbear  comparing  it  to  the  human 
soul,  when  it  hovers  on  the  brink  of  the  ocean  of  eternity.' " 

Take  also  the  following  description  of  a  storm. 

'^  The  obscurity  of  the  twilight  was  increased  by  the  gloom  of  an  ap- 
proaching tempest,  and  Theresa  watched  the  dark  and  gathering  clouds 
with  feelmgs  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  as  the  strife  of  the  elements  never  failed 
to  i(gitate  Gertrude  in  such  a  manner  as  her  feeble  frame  was  hut  ill  able  to 
•  bear.  Before  their  messenger  however  arrived,  the  storm  had  commenced, 
and  with  it  the  terrors  and  the  sufl^rings  of  Gertrude.  ''  Look !'  cried  the 
maniac,  as  the  lightning  flashed  through  the  forest^  and  played  round  the 
hranches  of  the  trees,  till  they  seemed  like  burning  torches  which  invisible 
hands  were  waving  in  the  air,  ^  look  !'  she  exclaimed,  '  the  world  is  on  fire; 
these  are  the  last  thunders  which  it  shall  ;ever  hear — they  pronounce  ray 
name— they  summon  me  to  judgment.*  In  her  agitation,  she  clung  to  The- 
resa, and  hid  her  face  in  her  breast." 

^  We  have  thus  so  faCr  brought  forward  the  merits  of  the  au- 
-thor;  and  we  have  now  to  state  with  equal  freedom  what  we 
coftce'ive  to  be  the  faults  of  her  work. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  certain  want  of  clear  arrangement  in 
bcr  narrative.  Instead  of  commencing  with  the  incidents  which 
occur  first  in  priority,  and  leading  us  forward  in  the  natural  or- 
der of  time,  she  takes  us  straightway,  afler  the  manner  of  epic 
poets,  into  the  bustle  of  them.  Her  next  fault  is  of  another 
kind.  We  allude  to  the  introduction  of  the  whole  history  of 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  De  Courcy,  towards  the  end  of  the  work, 
forming  a  new  tale,  and  destroying  the  unity  of  the  subject. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  trace  them  from  their  cradles,  and  engage 
the  reader  in  a  detail  of  characters  different  &om  those  to  whom 
^he  book  related.  The  hero  of  an  episode  must  ever  be  subor- 
dinate ;  and  if  he  occupy  the  {dace  which  is  the  birthright  of 
the  leading  personage  in  the  wbrk^  he  is  an  usurper.  Virgil 
was  too  knowing  to  make  Nisus  and  Euryalus  supplant  ^neas 
and^Tufnus. 

Of  late  years  it  seems  to  have  been  absmxUy  supposed,  that  a 
novel  must  have  at  least  two  volumes ;  but  there  is  no  law  for 
this ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  neither  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field nor  the  Man  of  Feeling  occupies  more  than  a  single  volume 
each.  Highly  as  we  think  of  our  author,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
she  would  have  suffered  no  degradation  in  imitating  such  examples 

Tile  style  and  general  sentiments  of  this  work  indicate  the 
i^uthor  to  be  a  lady,  and  one  possessing,  a  mind  o£  no  ofdioaiy 
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atUunment  and  power;  It  may  probably  be  her  first  es^y  as 
a  novel  writer ;  but  she  is  evidently  no  novice  in  compositioh^ 
We  augur,  therefore,  most  favourably  of  her  capabilities,"  andi 
commending  warmly  the  present  offering  of  her  genius,  shall  be 
most  happy  to  find  our  estimate  of  her  character  realized  by  her 
future  productions.  About  the  time  when  the  events  of  th^ 
French  Revolution  were  producing  so  much  interest,  a  lady  ad- 
dressed a  spirited  ode  to  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  occa- 
sioned by  reading  his  Relics  of  Ancient  English  t'oetry.— -Are 
tve  right  in  thinking  that  its  author  and  the  present  novelist  are 
the  same  ?  If  we  are  so,  she  ha?  certainly*  no  reason  for  con- 
cealment on  the  ground  of  former  failure;  but  indeed  any  name^ 
whether  recognized  or  not  in  the  list  of  literary  females,  might 
have  been  safely  hazarded  in  alliance  with  so  highly  respectable 
a  work  as  St.  Aubin^ 


Abt.  VI. — Elemenis  of  Chemistry^  with  its  dppiicatiafi  to  Mai- 
plain  the  Phenomena  of  Nature  and  the  Processes  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures.  By  James  Millar,  M.D.  Fellow  of  th^ 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Lecturer  on  Natural  His- 
tory and  Chemistry.  Edinburgh.  W.  and  C.  Tait  1^20. 
Pp.466.     Svo. 

>T  K  have  heard  it  sdmewliere  observed,  and  the  tetnark  has^ 
bflen  struck  us  very  forcibly,  that  no  work  on  chemistry,  eithei* 
elementary  or  systematic,  has  yet  appeared  from  k  member  of  any 
of  the  learned  establishmeiits  of  Britkiii.  For  all  our  informa- 
tion oil  this  science,  through  the  medium  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, we  are  indebted  to  the  labour  of  individuals  who  were  al- 
together dependopt  on  their  own  efforts.  The  systematic  tf  eatisfe 
6iDr.  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  is  no  eicception,  as  thiit  wdrk  had 
passed  through  several  editions  while  its  author  wai^  A  private 
Ibcturer  at  Edinburgh. 

The  ardent  pursuit  of  classicdl  literature  find  tildthematical 
learning,  for  which  the  universities  of  the  sistei*  kingdom  have 
been  fio  conspicuous,  may  perhaps  be  adduced  as  an  apology  for 
the  seeming  indifference  to  a  science  which,  in  its  state  of  im- 
provement and  importance,  is  only  of  modern  date.  But  in  the 
medical  schools  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  where  chemistry  has 
been  so  successfully  taught  by  several  eminent  men,  it  seems  un- 
accountable that  no  one  has  ever  drawn  up  even  an  outline  or  a 
syllabus  of  his  course  -of  lectures,  forthe  benefit  of  his  students. 
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Tbe  wcyrk  before  us  belongs  to  the  class  of  treatises  oh  chemis- 
try now  alluded  to.  It  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman  whose 
name  has  been  long  known  and  esteemed  as  that  of  a  successful 
cultivator  of  the  sciences  which  he  professes,  and  the  conductor 
of  some  extensive  and  useful  literary  enterprises ;  and  fr<»n  the 
analysis  of  its  contents  which  we  mean  to  give,  and  the  remarks 
on  it  which  we  have  to  ofier  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
we  think  we  shall  be  warranted  in  saying  that  it  does  credit  to 
his  welUeamed  character  for  industry',  judgment,  and  compre- 
hensive information.  To  us  it  seems  deserving  of  being  placed 
on  tbe  list  of  really  serviceable  publications  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending^  it, 
as  a  valuable  manual,  to  those  who  may  wish  to  acquire  the  first 
principles  of  a  science  that  is  of  vast  importance  and  of  universal 
application. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  work,  the  nature  of  chemical  action 
is  illustrated  by  a  few  simple  experiments,  which  the  author 
justly  supposes  will  enable .  the  student  to  form  a  more  correct 
notion  of  chemistry  than  he  can  derive  from  any  definition  of  the 
science  that  has  yet  been  given.  The  wide  range  of  chemistry 
is  then  alluded  to  in  all  those  changes  that  are  constantly  going 
on  in  the  material  world,  by  the  influence  of  light  and  heat ;  in 
examining  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  atmosphere— in  stu- 
dying the  properties  of  mineral  bodies,  and  in  converting  them  to 
useful  purposes — in  investigating  the  nature,  functions,  and  uses 
of  vegetables — ^in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  and 
properties  of  animals — and  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
this  science  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  This 
comprehensive  view  of  chemistry  seems  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  division  of  the  work  into  three  parts.  Part  I.  is  devoted  to 
an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  chemistry ;  Part  II.  gives  an 
illustration  of  the  phenomena  of  natufe,  according  to  these  prin- 
ciples ;  and  Part  III.  is  occupied  with  a  rapid'^ketch  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  art,  or  of  some  of  the  principal  arts  and  manufactures 
dependent  on  chemistry. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  Part  I.  which  is  simple  and  per- 
spicuous, is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*'  Exclusive  of  lights  heat,  and  electricity,  the  bodies  which  constitate 
the  elements  of  chemical  investigation  are,  oxygen  gas,  dilorine,  iodine,  ssih 
tic  gas,  hydrogen  gas,  carbon,  pSpsphorus,  and  sulphur ;  three  aftaliea,  nine 
earSis,  and  twenty-seven  metids ;  and- if  to  this  number  be  added  the  bases 
of  fluoric  and  boradc  acids,  the  whole  number  will  amount  to  forty-nine. 
In  treating  of  these  bodies,  it  seems  a  convenient  arrangement  to  examine 
them  according  to  the  simplicity  of  their  constitution  and  their  importance 
as  diemical  agents ;  and  in  investigating  ihe  properti^  of  »ny  body,  its  ha- 
iHtodes  and  combinations,  with  tiuxe  which  have  pveoeded,  will  be  detailed. 
In  this  way  much  anticipation  is  avoided;  and  whUe  the  sdenoe  is  fully 
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illustnted,  all  ibewetical  views  are  exduded  on  which  peculiar  methods  of 
arrangement  are  constmcteci.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of 
individual  substances^  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  properties 
and  effects  of  lights  heat^  and  electricity^  whioi  have  so  large  a  share  in  all 
combinations  and  decompositions ;  and  it  is  even  requisite  mat  this  know- 
ledge be  preceded  by  a  brief  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  circumstances 
in  whichi  ^ese  decompositions  and  combinations  are  efiected^  or  of  the  laws 
of  affinity.  ^ 

According  tp  this  view,  therefore,  an  examination  of  the  laws 
of  affinity,  and  of  the  properties  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity, 
precedes  the  investi^tion  of  the  individual  substances  which  are 
the  objects  of  chemical  science,  and  these  topics  are  discussed  in 
the  first  two  chapters. 

On  the  subject  of  affinity  treated  of  in  the  first  chapter,  the  force 
of  adhesion,  or  that  power  which  retains  the  surface  of  bodies  in 
contact  with  each  other,  is  first  considered ;  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion, or  the  attraction  of  aggregation  is  then  adverted  to,  and  the 
nature  of  solution,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  crystallization 
IS  effected,  are  particularly  described ;  and  the  sectiou  concludes 
with  a  short  notice  of  the  ingenious  theory  proposed  by  the 
Abbe  Hauy,  for  the  investigation  of  the  forms  of  crystals.  Che- 
mical affinity,  or  the  attraction  of  composition,  the  characteristic 
of  which  appears  in  the  new  properties  altogether  different  from 
those  of  tneir  constituent  parts,  which  two  substances  acquire 
by  theit  combination.  Of  these  changes,  appropriate  examples 
are  given.  After  illustrating  the  nature  of  simple  and  compound 
affinity,  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  which  now  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  modern  chemistry,  is  slightly  alluded  ta 
But,  although  the  author  seems  inclined  to  adopt  it,  he  has  not 
carried  it  along  with  him  throughout  the  work,  and  pei4iaps  he 
has  assigned  a  satisfactory  reason,  namely,  that  the  reader  might 
not  be  embarrassed  in  the  first  steps  of  his  progress^  by  the 
more  refined  doctrines  and  abstruse  details  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  s^ence.  The  following  appears  to  us  a  correct 
estimate  of  tlie  subject : 

^^  From  the  fact  that  a  compound  body  of  which  the  constituent  parts  are 
Imown,  invariably  exhibits  the  same  cnaracters  and  die  same  inchvidual 
properties^  it  is  natural  to  suppose^  that  the  substances  which  enter  into  its 
composition  always  unite  in  the  same  proportion.  Certain  bodies  being 
I>laced  in  the  same  circumstances^  are  observed  to  acquire  by  their  combina- 
tion precisely  the  same  qualities^  at  least  as  far  as  these  qualities  are  obvious 
to  the  senses.  This  view  of  the  elements  of  different  kinds  of  matter  enter- 
ing into  combination  in  the  same  proportions^  accords  with  the  undeviating 
constancy  and  beautiful  uniformity^  which^  when  the  same  causes  operate^ 
are  observed  in  all  the  other  processes  of  nature  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  tracing  and  appreciating." 

Light,  heat,  and  electricity,  are  treated  of  in  the  second  chap- 
ter.   The  physical  and  chemical  projperties  are  briefly  but  per- 
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ispicuoiisly  described,  and  illustrated  by  experiments.  A  longer 
detail  was  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  of  caloric^ 
in  which  its  eqiial  distribution,  motion,  edects,  quantity  in  bo- 
dieS)  and  sources,  are  particularly  considered,  and  also  illustratc<i 
by  experiments.  The  accoUi>|  of  electricity  and  galvanism  i^ 
necessarily  shoirt  in  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  but  its  perus;^l  will  be 
found  useful  to  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
exhibition  of  electrical  or  galvanic  experiments. 

As  no  notice  is  takeii  o^  the  influence  of  ^Ivanism  on  tlie 
magnetic  needle,  which  was  first  observed  by  professor  Oersted 
of  Copenhagen^  we  presume  the  account  of  this  curious  disco- 
very had  not  reached  this  country  when  the  present  work  wa^ 
sent  to  press.     For  this  reason  we  may  occupy  a  few  line^  with 
the  subject.     When  a  wire,  communicating  with  the  negative 
pole  of  the  galvanic  battery,  is  brouglit  into  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion above  the  magnetic  needle,  freely  suspended,  the  needl^ 
inoves  towards  the  west,  and  when  the  wire  i§  at'  three-fourth's 
of  a,n  inch  distance,  the  needle  makes  an  aiigle  o^  45° ;  the  dis- 
tance being  augtnented,  the  angle  decreases  ;  and  the  deviation 
is  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  galvanic  apparatus.     This 
effect  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  attraction,  for  no  change  is  observed 
when  the  wire  is  moved  towards  the  east  or  west.     The  conduc- 
tor may  be  composed  of  a  bundle  of  small  wires ;  different  kinds 
of  wire  have  been  Employed,  and  even  when  tlie  circuit  is  inter- 
riipted  by  water,  if  not  for  several  inches  of  extent^  the  result  ii 
pot  afiected      1  he  effect  is  not  perceptibly  diminisibed  by  the 
ititervention  of  metal,  Woodj^  stone,  or  fesiri.     But  when  the  con- 
ducting wire  is  placed  below  the  needle,  similar  effects  follow  iii 
an  opposit(>  direction,  the  needle^le  then  decUnes  towards  the 
.  east.     By  these  experiments  it  is  established,  that  \^hen-  the  ne- 
gative electriciity  enters  above  the  pole,  it  declines  to  the  west  i 
and  when  it  enters  below,  it  moves  to  the  eait ;  and  the  effects 
are  reversed  when  the  cohdiicting  wire,  applied  in  the  same  way, 
receives  the,  electricity  of  the  positive  side  of  the  apparatus!. 
Needles  of  brass,  of  glass,  or  of  gum-lac,  are  npt  affected ;  and- 
hence  it  is  inferred^  that  the  electric  conflict,  as  it  is  denominated 
by  th6  author^  th&t  is,  the  disdhafgfe  of  the  galvanie  battery,  by 
form'uig  the  commimicrition  between  its  opposite  poles,  acts  only 
on  the  magnetic  particles  of  matter.     But  without  pursuing  the 
etirious  subject  farther^  we  hav^  only  to  add»  that  a  powerful 
apparatus,  or  such  a^  will  ignite  wire,  is  requisite  for  these  ex- 
periments which  have  been  prosecuted  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy^ 
and  the  result  published  in  a  papei-  of  the  Philosophical  Trans, 
actions  for  1820. 

•  But  to  return :   Oxygeu  '^as,  chlorine,  iodiiie,  azotic  gas, 
hydrogen  gas,  carbone,  borone,  and  fluorine  phosphorus,  and 
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^iilpbur,  and  the  compounds  which  they  form  viih  t^  {n'c^ 
ceding  substances,  are  treated  of  in  separate  chapters.  An  ac- 
count of*  the  acid  is  introduced  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  «e> 
cording  to  the  arrangement  adopted,  an  early  notice  of  this  ciass 
of  bodies  was  requisite,  because  they  are  of  great  importance  as 
chemical  agents  ;  and  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  already  described.  Alcohol,  ethers,  and  oils,  form  the  subf 
jects  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  \  and  the  alkalis,  earths,  and  me<r 
tals,  as  well  as  all  their  important  compounds,  are  described  in 
the  three  succeeding  chapters.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
chapter  on  the  alkalis  and  earths,  a  short  view  is  ^ven  of  the 
metallic  bases  of  these  bodies,  the  discovery  of  which  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  brilliant  of  modern  times.  Although  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  these  singular  bodies  e^ibit  in  spme  of 
their  properties  a  metallic  character,  they  are  so  different  in 
others^  that  it  is  perhaps  still  premature  to  arrange  thejn  with 
the  metals  properly  so  called.  Without  decigively  adopting  the. 
modern  views  of  the  constitution  of  chlorine,  the  author  has  ex- 
plained the  {^noraena  of  its  combination  with  the  alkalis,  earths, 
and  metals,  according  to  the  old  as  well  a$  to  the  new  doctrine ; 
but  he  seems  disposed  to  reject  the  notion  of  siliceous  (earth  be- 
ing of  an  apid  nature,  which  has  been  adopted  by  sop^  che- 
mists, as  appears  from  the  following  observations, 

'^  In  soine  later  speculations^  sili^  is  considered  as  an  acid^  beqause  it  is 
different  in  its  propertied  from  the  other  earths, — does  not  enter  into  com-, 
bination  with  acids,  and  at  the  same  time  forms  compounds  with  alkalis  and 
earths.  To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  former  views  of  the 
nature  of  this  substance,  its  arrangement  among  the  acids  will  appear  a 
jtonsiderable  stretch  of  theory ;  and  at  the  sariie  time  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  its  peculiar  character  it  be  not  as  far  removed  from  tne  acids  as 
from  the  earthd." 

Part  II.  is  divided  into  five  chapters ;  in  the  first  of  whicH 
tjie  composition,  changes,  and  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  ^re 
treated  of,  in  separate  sections.  On  the  subject  of  the  last  secr 
tion  we  have  the  following  observations,  which  are  probably  new 
to  most  of  our  readers, 

"  In  certain  copdftions  of  the  i^tmosphere,  it  is  well  known  that  electric 
dty  is  most  i^bundant ;  axid  that  condition  which  is  most  favpurable  to  the 
production  of  artificial  electricity,  appears  also  to  promote  more  co|)iously 
what  may  be  called  its  natural  evolution.  Of  this  the  dijr  dust  on  the 
pavement  furnishes  a  satisfactory  but  little  observed  fact,  which,  as  far  as  I 
^now,  has  not  been  noticed  in  any  works  that  treat  either  of  arti^dal  or 
natural  electricity.  In  certain  states  of  the  air,  such  as  the  ^  sultry  wea-. 
ther  of  summer,  and  the  dear  frosty  days  of  winter,  the  du§t,  merely  by  the* 
pressure  of  the  foot,  assimies  a  beautiful  arborescent  form." 

Of  this  form  two  figures  are  given  in  Plate  3.     We  liave  fre-r 
quently  noticed  similar  appearances  in  the  circumstances  men^ 
-  t-ioned  by  Dr.  Millar. 

vot.  V.  NO.  v.  3  Q 
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Waters  are  treated  of  in  the  second  chapter.  The  ingre- 
dients in  sea-water,  and  their  proportions,  as  they  have  been  as- 
certained in  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  are  enumerated  and 
stated,  and  a  full  exposition  of  the  method  of  analysing  nuneral 
waters  is  given.  In  chapter  III.  the  general  characters  of  the 
different  classes  into  which  mineral  substances  are  usually  ar- 
ranged, only  are  noticed ;  and  the  reason  stated  for  this  slight 
allusion  is,  that  mineralogy  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  na- 
tural history.  But  the  same  chapter  contains  a  copious  detail  of 
the  analysis  of  soils,  according  to  the  method  recommended  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

The  functions  of  plants,  and  the  decompo^tion  and  component 
parts  of  vegetables,  are  described  in  the  fourth  chapter ;  and  in 
the  fifth  chapter,  with  which  this  part  of  the  work  is  concluded, 
the  functions  of  ani,mals,  as  respiration,  digestion,  assimilation, 
and  secretion,  and  the  decomposition  and  component  parts  of 
animal  substances,  are  investigated. 

Fart  III.  is  assigned  to  the  elucidation  of  those  arts  and  nia« 
nufactures,  whose  processes  and  manipulations  are  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  on  chemistry.  The  manufactures  of  glass, 
porcelain,  and  soap,  and  the  arts  of  tanning,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
brewing,  distilling,  baking,  gilding,  and  varnishing,  form  the 
subject  of  separate  chapters. 

The  chapter  on  bleaching  is  concluded  with  a  very  simple, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  a  very  effectual  process  for  cleaning  different 
stuffs,  as  well  as  oil  painting  and  furniture. 

'^  For  cleaning  silk^  wx)ollen^  and  cotton  stuffs^  without  iDJury  to  the  06* 
lour  or  texture  of  the  doth^  raw  potatoes,  grated  down  to  a  fine  ptdp  over  a 
vessel  of  clean  water,  forms  a  very  usefdl  application.  The  liquid  being 
passed  through  a  coarse  sieve  into  another  vessel,  remains  at  rest  till  the 
white  particles,  or  the  starch  of  the  potatoes  have  subsided^  and  the  dear 
.  liq^uor  is  put  up  in  bottles  for  use.  The  stuff  to  be  cleaned  is  spread  upon  a 
linen  cloth  on  a  table  ;  a  clean  sponge,  dipped  in  the  liquid,  is  drawn  oyer 
the  soiled  parts ;  and  the  same  operation  is  continued  till  the  stain^  disap- 
pear.  The  stuff  is  then  to  be  washed  several  times  in  clean  water,  to  re- 
move the  loosened  impurities,  and  it  is  smoothed  and  dried  between  fcdds  of 
paper,  and  with  considerable  pressure.  This  liquid  forms  a  very  useful  ap- 
plication for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  oil  paintings,  soiled  furniture,  and  paints 
ed  wainscotsi  Besides  its  efficacy  and  safety,  the  cheapness  of  this  prepara- 
tion is  some  recommendation  to  its  use.  A  single  jpotato,  of  moderate  size^ 
is  sufficient  for  an  English  pint  of  water ;  the  white  fecula  which  subsides 
may  be  employed  ^s  starch  \  and  the  pulp  that  remains^,  after  passing  the 
liquid  through  the  sieve,  may  be  used  in  cleaning  carpets,  tapestry,  wcnrsted 
curtains,  and  other  course  goods." 

In  tracing  the  art  of  dyeing  to  its  proper  and  legitimate  source, 
in  which  the  author  has  fully  succeeded,  the  following  correct 
and  elegant  description  is  given ;  and  with  it  we  shall  conclude 
our  notice  of  this  judicious  and  highly  iiseful  work. 

''  The  art  of  dyeing,  though  not  essential  to  man,  belongs  to  the  earliest 
Tigd  of  his  history ;  and  its  origin  is  tq  be  Bought  in  the  desire  of  distinc 
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timi— one  of  tlie  most  active  principles  in  the  human  mind.  Hiose  marks 
of  supericNity  wiiich  strength^  genius,  or  letrning  confers^  are  not  alwaya 
obvious^  or  generally  understood^;  The  possessor  of  those  talents,  whiqh  en- 
title him  to  pre-eminence>  is  naturally  desirous  of  being  distinguished  by 
some  adventitious  marks^  whi(ih  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  senses, 
and  more  directly  excite  admiration  and  command  respect.  With  this  view 
he  has  recourse  to  dress  and  its  omatnents  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  chief  or 
warrior  among  rude  nations  is  clothed  with  a  finer  and  more  beautiful  skin^ 
end  his  head  is  decorated  with  flowers  or  feathers.  In  the  progress  of  re* 
finement,  the  diadem  of  gold,  and  the  robe  of  purple  or  of  scarlet,  supersede 
these  simpler  decorations,  as  the  diaracteristics  of  dignity  and  power ;  to  givd 
still  greater  beauty  and  variety  to  those  substances  whadi  are  employed  atf 
the  ornaments  of  dress,  the  art  of  dyeing  lends  its  aid ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
coloured  garments  are  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  rudest,  as  well  as  ihe 
inost  civilized  periods  of  society.  The  model,  or  the  antitype  of  this  art  is 
furnished  by  nature  in  the  gay  plumage  of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  in  the 
iplendid  colours  an4  varied  tints  of  the  v^etable  kingdom." 


Abt.  YlL-^Report  to  the  County  (f  Lanark^  of  a  Plan  Jbr 
ReUeving  PubUe  Diitrese^  Sfc.  Sfc.  By  Robert  Oweh. 
Glasgow,  Wardlalv  &  Cunningham.     1821.     Pp.  76.    4to. 

JLhk  name  of- Mr.  Owen,  it  has  been  very  generally  said,  is 
connected  alike  with  practical  benevolence  and  speculativ<i  Iblly. 
There  are  few  men,  indeed,  who  have  dode  more,  within  th^ 
narrow  sphere  of  a  private  establishment,  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes;  and  no  man  alive,  certainly,  who  has 
dared  to  promise  so  much,  not  only  for  the  melioration,  but  the 
absolute  perfection  of  society.  He  is  a  sanguine  indomitable  en- 
thusiast, whom  neglect  cannot  discourage,  nor  repulse  discon* 
ceil— -and  With  the  most  extraordinary  views  upon  subjects 
that  are  intimately  connected  with  bur  social  existence,  he  ex- 
tweeds  iri  confidence,  we  think,  any  Utopian  who  has  ever  yen- 
lured  to  trouble  society  with  his  reveries.  He  has  of  late  years 
been  visiting  various  parts  of  the  world  in  quest  of  an  aiidiendc 
to  listen  to  the  development  of  his  plans,  but,  with  some  slight 
countenance,  which  the  novelty  and  daring  of  his  views  could 
not  fail  to  ensure^  and  which  is  seldom  denied  to  even  hum- 
bler pretensions^  the  result  of  deliberate  consideration  has  hii- 
therto  been  decidedly  unfavourable  to  him*  We  all  recollect 
the  issue  of  that  meeting  of  persons  whom  a  few  years  ago  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  tpgether  in  London.  They  stared  at  his 
wonderful  propositions  when  first  expounded  to  them,  but  after- 
wards dispersed  in  utter  mockery  and  derision  of  his  favourite 
plan  for  regenerating  the  species.  The  distress  which  has  lately 
prevailed  m  the  county  of  Lanark,  and  the  annoyance  which 
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the  tumukt  of  the  ditoonteAted  bftve  oocMMoed  to  Ad  non  io- 
telligeDt  and  opulent  dasees  there,  bare  ooee  move  givea  this 
benevolent  individual  an  opening,  which,  we  believe,  nothing 
Abort  of  despaur  could  have  afforded  to  hit  jprojeets;  and  the 
apparent  countenance  which  hit  plan  for  reheving  public  d^ 
tress  has  thus  received  in  a  quarter  so  rcj^pectabie,  will  proba- 
bly be  considered  by  our  r^uJers  as  entitling  it  to  an  examina- 
tion, which,  upon  its  own  merits,  and  especii^l  j  after  such  an, 
exhibition  as  that  now  alluded  to,  it  might  never  hav^  obtained 
fiom  us. 

The  Report  before  us  b  a  published  work ;  nay,  it  has  been 
industriously  circulated,  as  we  learn,  among  our  leading  states- 
men, and  dispatched  to  our  axnbassadprs  at  foreign  courts. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  county  of  Lanark ;  but  the  principles 
embrace  all  Europe,  and  indeed  all  mankind.— The  gentlemen 
of  the  county  of  Lanark  were  induced,  we  observe  by  their  mi- 
nutes, to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  Mr.  QwenV  plans; 
and  that  indefatigable  person,  when  called  upoQ  for  e^pWo^h 
tion,  laid  before  tbem  this  voluminous  document,  which  crusts 
of  60  printed  pages  in  4to.  The  report  of  the  committee  is  ap- 
pended to  it ;  but  it  is  yery  brief  and  vague,  and  merely  re^ 
fers  the  meeting  to  Mr^  Qwen^s  elaborate  commnnicatipn,  whicti 
was  to  be  peru^,  dusted,  and  finally  decided  upon  at,  a  sybse* 
quent  meeting  of  the  County  *s 

Mr.  Owen'^s  report  consists  of  thre^  parts :  an  *^  Introducljion;^ 
the  *^  Outlines  of  the  Plan^  and  the  «  Details  of  the  Plan."! 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  is  no  ordinary  plan,  but 
one  which,  if  the  descriptioQ  that  is  given  of  it  in  the  title-page  be 
correct,  well  mmts  all  this  ceremony  of  introduction.  It  is  de- 
scribed to  be  <<  «^  plan  for  relieving  public  distress,  and  remov- 
<<  ing  discontent,  ny  giving  penna^ent' productive  enqiloyment 
<<  to  the  poor  and  working  classes,  i^iqer  arrangmnoita  which 
<(  will  ess^tially  improve  their  chanicter  and  ameliorate  their 
<<  condition,  diminisb  the  expenses  of  production  and  oonsump. 
<<  Uon,  and  create  markets  coextensive  with  productions*^  ^his 
is  pretty  well  as  a  inere  sketch  of  Mn  Qwen!s  pretensimis;  b^t 
it  is  fiur  indeed,  as  wUl  be  seen  afterwards,  from  ^ving  any 
thing  like  an  accurate  view  of  the  resources  of  his  genius.  Bel 
fore  his  novel  and  creative  arrangements,  poverty,  v^ce,  and  mi^ 
sery  are  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  our  earth,  whic^  they  have 
so  long  deformed,  and  man  is  tP  walk  ered  in  the  full  majesty 
of  intellect^  benevolence,  and  wisdom. 

*  We  ha?e  kiumed  since  these  remarks  were  penned^  that  the  County  of  lisnark 
lias  4«tcnnined  to  rec^mweod  the  system  of  Mr.  Owen  to  the  notloe  of  ParliaiQent  \ 
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Mr.  0#en,  as  Ae  hmm  oE  Ua  plan,  has  made  the  five  in. 
^nesting  diiGoireries  wUck  foUow,  mi  the  su^ect  of  fnanuot 
labour* 

^'Iv^^ThAtmanttalkboiir,  properly  directed^  is  the  toorce  of  allwedth, 
and'of  national  prosperity. 

2rf,  That^  when  properly  directed,  labour  is  of  far  more  value  to  the  com- 
munity than  the  expense  necessary  to  maintain  the  labourer  in  considerable 
csomfort 

Sdy  That  nurnuBl  labour,  properly  directed,  may  be  made  to  continue  of 
this  value  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  under  any  suf^^osable  increase  of  its  po« 
pulation,  for  many  centuries  to  come« 

4M,  That,  under  a  proper  direction  of  manual  labour,  Great  Britain  and 
its  dependencies  may  be  made  to  support  an  incalculable  increase  of  popula- 
tiott,  most  adrantageoosly  for  all  its  inhabitants. 

Sthf  That,  when  manual  labour  shall  be  so  directed,  it  will  be  found  that 
population  cannot,  for  inany  jears,  be  stimulated  to  advance  as  rapidly  as 
society  might  be  benefited  by  its  increase.**  ^ 

Tnese  considerations  convinced  him,  it  seems,  that  some  un- 
natural obstruction  existed  to  the  progress  of  society.  He  dis- 
covered, farther,  that  the  power  of  machinery  in  Great  Britain 
is  as  40  to  1,  and  may  easily  be  made  as  100  to  1,  to  that  of 
manual  labour — which  manual  labour  thus  becomes,  after  all,  a 
comparatively  unimportant  element  in  the  national  prosperity. 
But  machinery  has  in  fact  swallowed  up  and  fairly  superseded 
manual  labour — and  <^  society  has  neglected  to  make  the  proper 
^<  arrangements  for  the  advantageous  employment  of  the  new 
«*  productive  power.**  But  that  such  arrangements  are  practi- 
eaole,  Mr.  Owen  has  no  less  than  four  grounds  for  believing; 
which  are  as  follows : 

**  1st,  It  must  be  admitted  that  scientific,  or  artificial  aid  to  man,  increases 
his  productive  powers,  his  natural  wants  remaining  the  same ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  productive  powers  increase,  he  becomes  less  d^endent  on  his 
physical  strength,  and  on  the  many  contingencies  connected  with  it 

SUl,  That  the  direct  effect  of  every  addition  to  scientific,  or  mechanical  and 
chemical  power,  is  to  increase  wealth ;  and  it  is  found,  accordingly,  that  the 
imntediate  cause  of  the  present  want  i£  employment  for  the  working  classes, 
is  an  exctss  of  production  of  all  kinds  of  wealth,  by  which,  under  the  existing 
arrangements  of  commerce,  all  the  markets  of  Uie  world  are  overstocked. 

3d,  That,  could  markets  be  found,  an  incalculable  addition  might  yet  be 
made  to  the  wealth  of  society,  as  is  most  evident  from  the  number  of  persons 
who  Beek  employment,  and  me  far  greater  number  who,  from  ignorance,  are 
inefficiently  employed,  but  still  m^re  from  the  means  we  possess  of  incieas^ 
ing^  to  an  unlimited  extent,  our  scientic  powers  of  produption. 

4itk,  That  the  deficiency  of  employment  for  the  working  classes,  cannot 
proceed  from  a  want  of  wealdi,  or  of  the  means  of  greatly  adding  to  that 
whidi  nbw  exists,  but  from  some  defect  in  the  mode  of  distributing  this  ex- 
tvaOTdinary  addition  of  new  wealth  throughout  society,  or,  to  i^ak  com- 
merdallv,  from  the  want  of  a  market  co-extensive  with  the  means  of  pro-< 
duction. ' 

Effective  means  must  therefore  be  devised  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth;  and  although  **  mankind  are» naturally  averse 
<<  to  the  commencement  of  any  material  alteration  in  Ibng  esta- 
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<«  biisbed  practices,'^  yet  Mr  Owen,  <«  undismayed  by  any  oppo- 
«<  sition  which  be  may  excite,  is  determined  to  perform  his 
«*  duty.'^    The  first  part  of  this  duty  is  to  denounce  the  pre-i 
aous  metals  as  a  standard  of  ralue,  which,  he  says,  have  **  al- 
tered the  intrinsic  values  of  all  things  into  artificial  valuer-* 
and   for  this  offence  are,**'  as  he  quaintly  remarks,  •'   justly. 
««  entitled  to  be  called  *  the  root  of  all  evil.^  ''—Gold,  indeed,  was 
in  1797  found  so  unfit  to  represent  British  values,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Owen's  account  of  the  matter,  the  legislature  for- 
mally declared  its  incapacity,  substituted  Bank  of  England  notes 
in  its  stead,  and  established  a  wise  and  excellent  system,  the 
sudden  departure  from  which  has  materially  contributed  to  our 
present  distress.-<-But  a  standard  of  some  kind  we  must  plainly 
have,  and  therefore  Mr.  Owen  well  observes,  that  "  the  meeting 
<*  may  now  justly  ask  of  the  Reporter,  What  remedy  he  has  to 
«  offer  ?  and  what  standard  of  value  he  proposes  to  substitute  for 
<<  gold  and  silver  T"    He  prefaces  his  answer  to  this  natural  and 
important  question  by  remarking,  that  *^  to  understand  the  sub- 
« ject  on  which  your  reporter  is  now  about  to  enter,  requires 
'<  much  profound  study  of  the  whole  circle  of  political  economy;'* 
and  adds,  that  *^  after  deeply  studying  these  subjects,  practi- 
ce cally  and  theoretically,  for  a  period  exceeding  30  years,  and 
<«  during  which  his  practice,  without  a  single  exception,  has  con- 
<*  firmed  the  theory  which  practice  first  suggested,  he  now  vem 
«^  tures  to  state,  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  study  and  exne- 
<<  rience,  that  the  natural  standard  of  value  is  in  principle  m- 
«<  man  labour^  or  the  combined  manual  and  mental  powers  of 
<«  man  called  into  action ;  and  that  it  would  be  highly  benefi- 
ce cial,  and  has  now  become  absolutely  necessary,  to  reduce  this 
*«  principle  into  immediate  practice."— The  trifling  objection  as 
to  the  difiiculty  of  ascertaining,  for  practical  purposes,  the  quanr 
tuvh  and  the  quality  of  the  human  labour  entering  into  each  pro- 
duct  of  human  industry,  is  ingeniously  got  over  by  reminding  us 
that  the  average  physical  power  of  any  given  number  of  men, 
as  well  as  of  any  given  number  of  horses,  has  already  been 
calculated  for  mechanical  pur{k>ses, — and  why  not  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  and  selling  commodiues.^ 

We  shall  just  remark  in  passing,  how  great  must  be  the  daim 
of  that  man  to  regard  as  a  political  economist,  who  has  discor 
vered  that  the  legislature  in  1797  suspended  cash  payments,  on 
account  not  of  the  scarcity,  but  of  theunfitness  of  gold  to  snrve 
as  a  standard  of  value ;  and  who  announces  it  as  a  discovert 
made  after  deep  meditation,  that  human  labour  is  in  prineu 
pli  the  natural  standard  of  value^r— the  said  principle  having  been 
long  since  illustrated  by  Adam  Smithy  although  that  common- 
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place  writer  left  it  to  the  more  inventive  genius  of  some  future 
projector  to  make  it  supersede  the  use  of  the  precious  metals, — 
just  as  if  the  power  of  gravitation  were  invoked  to  supersede 
the  vulgar  mechanical  instruments  now  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  upon  the  ground  that  such  instruments  often 
give  not  the  intrinsic  but  aii  artificial,  and  it  may  often  be,  a  &l8e 
and  fraudulent  weight. 

But  to  proceed.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  it  seems,  is  to  reu 
vive  the  suspension  of  cash  payments;  the  next,  <<  to  permit 
the  labouring  unoccupied  poor  to  be  employed  to  raise  their  own 
'subsistence.*"—"  But  the  industry  of  the  poor,'*  it  is  justly  add- 
ed, "  thus  applied,  will  tend  still  further  to  overstock  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  with  agricultural  and  manufactured  produce  C* 
•and  <<  as  it  is  the  want  of  a  profitable  market  that  alone  checks  the 
successful  and  otherwise  beneficial  industry  of  the  working  class- 
es,^ this  sound  and  perspicuous  reporter  strains  all  the  energies  of 
his  genius  to  devise  a  remedy  for  so  deep  and  radical  an  evil. 

The  reader  will  be  surprised  when  he  learns  what  this  remedy 
is ;  but  we  must  give  it  in  the  author's  own  words.  **  New  ar- 
rangements,'^ says  he,  "  become  necessary,  by  which  consump- 
^  tion  may  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  production ;  and  the  follow- 
<<  ingare  recommended.  Ist,  To  cultivate  the  soil  with  the  spade 
<<  instead  of  the  plough.  9d,  To  make  such  changes  as  the  spade 
<<  cultivation  requires,  to  render  it  easy  and  profitable  to  individu- 
^  als,  and  beneficial  to  the  country.  3d,  To  adopt  a  standard  of 
'**  value,  by  means  of  which  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  la- 
^'  hour  may  proceed  without  check  or  limit,  until  wealth  shall  be- 
^^  come  so  abundant,  that  any- further  increase  to  it  will  be  consi- 
'**  dered  useless,  and  will  not  be  desired.''— This  last  blessed  con- 
summation is  to  be  reached  it  seems  by  the  simple  substitution  of 
the  spade  for  the  plough,  and  of  some  new  standard  of  value  An: 
gold  and  silver ! 

On  the  virtues  of  the  spade  as  an  instrument  of  husbandry  the 
author  is  very  full  and  eloquent.  "  It  is  evident,"  he  concludes, 
^  that  the  plough  conceals  from  the  eye  its  own  imperfections, 
*<  and  deceives  its  employers,  being  in  truth  a  mere  surface  impk" 
^«  ment^  and  extremely  defective  in  principle ;  that  the  spade,  on 
<*  the  contrary, makes  a  good  sub.soil,as  well  as  a  superior  surface, 
<^  and  the  longer  it  is  used  in  the  same  soil  the  more  easily  will  it 
**be  worked;  and  by  ocdasional  transitions,  where  there  is sufR- 
<*  cient  depth  of  soil,  new  earth  will  be  brought ^intb  action,'  and  the 
**  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  well  prepared  si|b-soiLwiU  be  in- 
<<  creased.^'  But  then  the  working  of  the  plough  is  in  a/given  time 
so  much  more  powerful  and  effective  than  that  of  the  spade,  that 
maxims  of  economy  may  demand  the  continuance  of  it  notwith- 
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standing  its  admitted  defects;  aind  l/U.  Owen  admits,  tbat  «<  all 
this  is  plausible,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  old  prejudices  of  the 
world/'  He  is  prepared^  however,  with  an  answer  furnished  by 
bis  correspondent  Mr.  Falla,  of  Newcastle,  who  attests,  that  by 
an  additional  outlay  of  about  5s.  per  acre  in  an  experiment  of 
spade  husbandry,  he  realized  a  profit  of  more  than  twelve  pounds 
Sterling,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  the  ordinary  mode  of 
cultivation  by  the  plough  ;  And  the  reason  that  the  spade  has  not 
been  long  ago  generally  substituted  for  the  plough  is,  that  far- 
mers have  been  mere  boors;  or^  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Owen, 
*<  have  generally  been  more  trfuned  to  be  tenacious  of  old  esta- 
<<  blished  |>ractices,  till  their  ideas  have  be^  confined  within  a  very 
**  narrow  range.^^  "  The  natural  useof  their  senses  ha&indeed  taught 
*<  them  some  little  knowledge  of  breeding  and  rearing  of  sheep  and 
^^  oxen,  and  the  general  management  of  the  inferior  domeatie  aid- 
mals ;  but^^  as  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  they  *^  can  better  direct  the 
<<  employment  of  10  horses  than  of  10  men,^  because  the  latter  oe* 
cujptatioR  **  implies  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  all  respeets,"^ 

.  while  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  hitherto  been  intelligent  on*, 
ly  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  brutes.  Mr.  Owen, .  how-* 
ever,  assures  usy  that  the  ej^traordinary  change,  which  he  re- 
commends, is  at  hand,  <<  and  will  immediately  take  place,*^  so 

.  that  the  agriculturists  bad  better  begin  their  studies  of  human 
nature  wiwout  loss  of  time^ 

Mr^  Owen  calculates  that  there  are  30  millions  of  acres  uni&c 
cultivation  in  Great  Britain,  20  millions  arable,  and  40  in  pas« 
ture;  that  2  millions  of  lahoarers  are  actually  employed  upon 
the  ground,  who  immediately  support  about  thr^e  times  as  many 
as  their  own  numbers,  and  raise  iood  for  a  population  of  18  mil- 
lions.  But  60  millions  of  acres  cultivated  by  the  spade,  would, 
along  with  manufactures,  employ  60  millions  of  men  and  wo* 
men,    and    subsist    in   great  comfort    a  population   of   more 

.  than  100  millions ;  so  that  in  the  present  low  state  of  the  popu- 
lation of  these  islands,  not  more  than  4  or  5  millions  of  acres 
could  be  cultivated  by  the  spade ;  And  as  Mr«  Owen  remarks, 

.  <<  it  follows  from  this  statement,  that  we  possess  the  means  of  sup« 
**  plying  the  labouring  poor,  howev^er  numerous  they  may  be,  with 
<<  permanent  beneficial  employment  for  many  centuries  to  come.^ 
Mr.  Owen  has  thus  with  his  spade  dug  a  grave  for  the  theory 

^of  Mr.  Malthus.  , 

'*  The  next  consideration/'  the  author  proceeds^  *'  which  deinands  our  at* 
tehtion  fe, — ^what,  constitutes  a  proper  system  of  spade  husbandry  ?  or,  in 
other  words,  how'  these  new  cultivators  can  be  placed  on  the  soil,  and  associa- 

•  ted>  that  their  exertiotn  may  have  tl^e  mbst  beneficial  result  for  tfaemsehcB 
and  the  community  ? 

The  leading  principle  which  ehould  direct  us  in  the  outline  of  this  arrao^ 
taent,  and  from  which  there  should  be  no  deviation  in  any  of  its  parts,  is  tae 
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ptiblic goad« or  tliej^eiieral interest  of  tlie  whole ]^]^tion.  Tathiaeiid; 
the  followmg  considerfttioqs  must  be  combhiecL 

1^/,  Where^  in  general^  can  the  labourers  be  best  placed  for  the  spade  cul-* 
tivation  ? 

^,  What  is  the  quantity  of  land  which  it  may  be  the  most  advantageous 
to  cidtivate^  in  cunmlo,  by  the  6t>ade  ? 

3d,  What  number  of  workmep  can  be  the  most  benefidally  anployed  to« 
gether^  with  a  view  to  all  the  objects  of  their  laboiDr  ?  ,     . 

4M^  What  are  the  best  arrangements  iibder  Which  these  men  and  their 
families  can  be  well  andeconoml^y  lodged,  fed,  clothed^  train^  educated, 
employed,  and. governed^ 

6th,  Whi^  is  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  produce  to  be  thus 
created  by  their  labour  ? 

6th,  What  are  the  means  best  calculated  tO  render  the  conduct  and  Indus- 
try  of  these  workmen  beneficial  to  their  neighbours^  to  their  country^  and  to 
foreigii  nations?*' 

The  results  of  these  new  arrangements  trill  of  course  surpass 
all  possible  anticipation;  and  preparation  must  be  made  for 
distribution  and  exchange.  *'  These  incalculably  increased  pro- 
ducts will  render  gold,  the  old  artificial  standard  of  value,  far 
liiore  unfit  for  the  task  which  is  to  be  performed  than  it  was  m 
1797,  when  it  Ceased  to  be  the  British  legal  standard  of  va- 
lue, or  than  it  is  now,  when  wealth  has  so  mticfa  increased  i^ 
and  the  author,  therefore,  ^  is  of  opinion,  that  the  natural  stand- 
iH^  of  human  labour,  fixed  to  represent  its  natural  worth  or  power 
of  creating  new  wealth,  will  alone  be  found  adequate  to  the  pur^ 
poises  required.'*^-^But  how  to  render  this  standard  a  practical 
6ne  is  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Owen^s  plan,  so  far  as  we  can  under^ 
stand  it,  is  indeed  a  curious  one.  He  proposes,  first  of  all,  to  find 
the  average  value  of  labout  by  the  day,  which  he  constitutes  the 
ttnii  ;  and  he  remarks,  that "  a  slight  and  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  sufficient  to  shew  that  this  unit  need  not  represent  a  less 
value  than  the  wealth  contained  in  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life^  which  may  now  be  purchased  with  five  shillings.*'  You 
are  then  accurately  to  ascertain  how  many  of  these  units  may  be 
represented  by  the  various  commodities  Avhich  ar%to  be  exchang- 
ed against  each  other,— a  task  of  some  difficulty,  and  which  Mr. 
Owen,  therefore,  judiciously  declines.  We  are  assured,  however, 
upon  the  whole,  that  '<  this  substantial  improvement  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society  may  be  easily  effected,  by  exchanging  all  articles 
with  each  other  at  their  prime  cost,  or  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  labour  in  eiach,  which  can  be  equitably  ascertained,  and  hyper^ 
mitting  the  estfchange  to  be  made  through  a  convenient  medittm 
to  represent  this  value^  and  which  will  thus  represent  a  real  and 
unchanging  value,  and  be  issued  only  as  substantial  wealth  in*> 
creases.'' — From  Mr.  Owen's  avowed  antipathy  to  every  existing 
medium  of  exchange,  we  had  supposed  that  his  plan  was  to  dis- 
pense with  a  medium  altogether,  aiid  to  bring  forward  at  once 
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the  ipM  corpora  of  the  oommodities  to  be  exchanged,'  after  the 
example  of  Swift's  noted  proposal  for  abridging  the  fatigue  of 
speech,  by  carrying  about  and  exhibiting  the  subjects  of  discourse, 
or  the  things  to  be  spoken  about,  in  all  their  bulky  realities.  But 
.  Mr.  Owen  still  requires,  it  seems,  a  medium  of  exchange,  although 
it  is  to  be  made  representative  of  real  and  unchanging  value^--^ 
that  is,  of  labour  alone.  No>v  this  is  just  what  every  medium  of 
exchange  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent, and  towards  which  all  exchanges  naturally  gravitate ;  but 
without  some  universal  system  of  compulsion,  we  do  not  see 
how  its  practical  fluctuations  are  to  be  prevented.  Are  the 
members  of  Mr.  Owen's  new  community  to  be  compeUed,  in 
all  instances,  to  proportion  their  payments  to  the  number  of 
umts  C(Mitained  in  tne  commodities  offered  for  sale,  even  sup- 
posing these  capable  of  exact  enumeration ;  or  are  they  to  have 
an  option  of  declining  altogether  to  purchase  P  If  they  are  to  have 
this  option,  trade  will  just  go  on  as  it  has  always  done ;  and  the 
principles  of  supply  and  demand  will  continue  to  govern  it  in 
^ite  of  Mr.  Owen's  <'  real  unchanging  values."— It  is  e^dent, 
indeed,  from  his  remarks,  that  to  bring  his  system  into  operation, 
some  great  moral  change  among  men  is  indispensable. 

^'  The  genuine  principle  of  barter  was,  to  exchange  the  supposed  prhne 
cost  of,  or  valu»  of  labour,  in  one  article^  against  the  prime  cost  of^  or  amount 
of  labour  contained  in  any  other  article.  Tbia  is  the  only  equitable 
principle  of  exchange;  but,  as  inventions  increased,  atid  human  desires 
multiplied,  it  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  in  practice.  Barter  was  succeed- 
ed by  commerce,  the  principle  of  which  is,  to  produce  or  procure  every  ar« 
tide  at  the  lowest ^  and  to  obtain  for  it  in  exchange,  the  highest  amount  of  la^^ 
hour.  To  effect  this,  an  artificial  standard  of  value  was  necessary  ;  and  me- 
tals were,  by  common  consent  among  nations,  permitted  to  perform  the  of- 
fice. This  principle,  in  the  progress  of  its  operation,  has  been  productive  of 
important  advantages,  and  of  very  great  evils ;  but,  like  barter,  it  has  been 
suited  to  a  certain  stage  of  society.  It  has  stimulated  invention ;  it  has  given 
industry  and  talent  to  the  human  character,  and  secured  the  future  exertion 
of  those  enei^es  which  otherwise  might  have  remained  dormant  and  un- 
known. But  itkas  made  man  ignorantlv,  individually  selfish ;  placed  him 
in  opposition  to  his  fellows ;  engendered  mud  and  deceit ;  blincUy  urged  him 
forward  to  create,  but  deprived  him  of  the  wisdom  to  enjoy.  In  striving  to 
take  advantage  of  others^  he  has  overreached  himself.  The  strong  handef 
necessity  will  now  force  him  into  the  path  which  conducts  to  that  wisdom  in 
which  he  has  been  so  long  deficient.  He  will  discover  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  uniting  in  practice  the  best  parts  of  the  principles  of  barter  and 
commerce,  and  dismissing  those  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  incon- 
venient and  injurious."  ....  .       *    .        . 

A  sort  of  commercial  millenium  is  here  manifestly  implied ;  and 
the  discussion  of  a  plan  of  exchanges,  which  requires  so  radical* 
change  in  the  morals  of  mankind,  may  with  great  safety  be  for 
the  present  at  least  postponed. 

We  are  half  ashamed  indeed  to  go  on  with  the  analy^s  of  a 
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^^  Ptan,^'  of  whioh  so  many  of  our  readers  wiU- pereeiTe  dK  ab- 
surdity  even  at  the  first  glance;  but  the  countenance  which 
it  has  received  from  a  highly  ;  respectable  body,  must  plead 
our  excuse  for  continuing  a  little  longer  oar  quotations  anid  re» 
marks.  Mr.  Owen,  indeed,  takes  care  in  general  to  save  us  the 
trouble  of  criticism,  as  the  substantial  parts  of  his  dissertation, 
when  separated  from  ih^  verbuzge  which  encumbers  them,  |ure 
Gommonly  sufficient,  upon  a  mere  statement,  to  decide  the  mat* 
ter.  We  shall,,  therefore,  continue  the  course  we  have  hitherto 
followed,  and  present  this  benevolent  reporter  to  our  readers^ 
speaking  his  oWn  language,  and  developing  his  own  views.    • 

**  The  following  hends/'  soys  the  author^  ^^  fom  an  improred  practical 
system  for  the  working  classes,  highly  beneficial  in  whatever  light  it  may  be 
viewed,  to  every  part  of  society. 

\st,  The  number  of  persons  who  can  be  associated  to  give  the  greatest  ad-» 
vantages  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 

Sflfj  The  extent  of  the  land  to  be  cultivated  by .  such  association. 

Zdf  The  arrangements  for  fee^e,  lodging,  and  clothing  the  populationf 
and  for  training  and  educating  the  children. 
'    ^th,  Those  for  forming  and  superintending  the  establishments. 
'  '5th,  The  disposal  of  the  -surplus  produce,  and  the  relation  which  will  8ub« 
citt  between  the  secraral  establishraents ;  and, 

tthlffi  Their  connection  with  the  government  of  the  country  a;^  with  ge« 
neral  society." 

The  author'*s  decision  upon  the  first  point,  is  introduced  With 
great  pomp  and  solemnity.  "  To  consider  under  what  limita- 
tion of  numbers,  individuals  should  be  associated  to  form  the  first 
nucleus  or  division  of  society,''  is  said  to  be  "  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  the  science  ofpolitical  economy''—"  it  afiects 
essentially  the  future  character  of  individuals,  and  influences  the 
general  proceedings  of  mankind"— "  it  is,  in  fact,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society" — "  it  would  require  a 
work  of  many  volumes  to  do  justice  to  it"—**  to  form  any  thing 
resembling  a  rational  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  mind  must  stea- 
dily survey  the  various  effects  which  have  arisen  from  associa> 
tions  which  accident  has  hitherto  combined  in  thd*  history  of  the 
bum^n  species;  and  it  should  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  results 
which  other  associations  are  capable  of  producing :"  "  and, 
finally,  it  has  cost  the  author  many  years  of  deep  and  serious 
reflection.'*  The  result  of  so  much  profound  meditation,  is, 
that  "  with  reference  to  an  improved  spade  cultivation,  and  tOk 
all  the  purposes  of  society,"  300  men,  women,  and  children, 
form  a  fit  minimum,  and  3000  a  proper  maximum  for  the  au* 
thor's  agricultural  villages ;  the  best  range  by  far,  however,  be- 
ing betwixt  8  and  ISOO,  to  be  united  into  an  agricultural  com- 
munity, **  on  the  principle  of  united  labour^  expenditure^  and 
property y  and  equal  privUegeir^ 
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The* author  h^  n  tpedsl  lUitipk^ ta  tliattim  bf "persons 
trhom  he  calls  <«  closet  theorists,^  and  whom  he  accuses  of  bay. 
ing  <<  separated  the  workman  from,  his  food|^  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  determines  to  replace  him.  The  meaning  of  this 
isy  that  his  agricnltural  communities  are  to  have  ^  mantrfac- 
tures  as  an  appendage  ;'^  it  being  one  of  Mr.'Owen^s  disco- 
veries  that  the  division  of  labour  retards,  instead  of  accelerat- 
ing, the  progress  of  wealth.  He  proposes  that  hb  rural  ma- 
nufacturers should  hold  ftcxn  one  hatf  to  one  aiid  a  half  acres 
of  land  each :  and  <*  it  follows,^  he  says,  <<  that  land  under  the 
iroposed  system  of  husbandry,  would  be  divided  into  farms  of 
rdtn  150  to  3000  acres;  but  generally  perhaps. from  800  to 
1600  acres^^— «  division  which  is  to  <«  give  all  the  advantages 
^thout  any  of  the  disadvantages  of  small  and  large  farms."* 
The  dwellings  of  the  cultivators  are  to  be  chosen  as  near  as  pos- 
nble  ^<  to  the  centre  of  the  land.^  There  are  to  be  no  such 
nuisances  as  courts,  alleys^  lanes,  or  streets:  the  buildings  are 
to  form  «  a  large  square,  or  rather  9.  parallelpgram,^  a  form  to 
which  the  author  has  an  especial  attaounent;  a^  there  are  to 
be  sleeping  and  ntting  apartments,  looking  aaoBn  gardeii8-*« 
spacious  common^  kitchen  and  dining  parlour— «  schoolhouse 
and  chapel  for.  public  worship.  In  a  line  across  the  centre  of 
the  parallelogram  we  are  to  nave  an  inn,  infirmary,  &c.— ^e 
whole  fohning  a  '^  general  domestic  arrangement,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  can  only  be  known  and  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  had  ^at  experience  in  the  beneficial  results  of  ex- 
tensive combinations  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  and  whose  minds,  advancing  beyond  the  petty  range  of 
individual  and  party  interests,  have  been  calmly  directed  to  con- 
sider what  may  now  be  attained  by  a  well  devised  association  of 
human  powers  for  the  benefit  of  all  ranks.*** 

Then  follows  a  passage  in  a  loftier  strain,  and  which,  as  it  af- 
fords a  key  to  the  author's  whole  system,  we  shall  give  at  length. 
'*  It  has  been^  and  still  is^  a  received  opinion  among  theorists  in  political 
economy^  that  man  can  provide  better  for  niniself^  and  more  advantageously 
for  thepubliCj  when  l^t  to  his  own  individual  exertions^  opposed  to^  and  in 
competition  with  his  fellowsy  than  when  aided  by  any  sooal  arrangement 
(Which  shall  unite  his  interests  individually  and  ^eneraU]^  with  socie^.  Hub 
principle  of  individual  interest^  opposed^  as  it  is  perpetually,  to  thepubKc 
good^  is  considered,  by  the  most  celebrated  political  economists,  to  oe  die 
comer  stone  of  the  social  system,  and  without  which,  .sodelr  could  not  sub* 
aist.  Yet  when  they  shall  know  themselves,  and  discover  tne  wondeifnl  ef« 
feots  which  combination  and  unity  can  produce^they  will  acknowledge  that 
the  present  arrangement  of  society  is  the  most  antisocial,  impolitic,  and  ir- 
rational, that  can  be  devised ;  that,  under  its  influence,  all  the  superior  and 
valuable  qualities,  of  human  nature  are  repressed  from  infancy,  and  thai  the 
most  unnatural  means  are  used  to  bring  out  the  most  iigurioua  propensilies  ; 
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the  inost  delightful  compoui^^  for  producing  excellence  and  haipoineaM,  ab- 
8urd>  iml>e<<ile>  apd  ^re^hedl^  Si^pn  is  the  conduct  now  pursued  bv  thos^ 
whd  are  called  tbe  best  and  H^sest  of  the  present  generation^  although  thero 
Is  not  one  ratioBal  object  to  be  gl^ne4 1^  it.  Fitym  this  nrinci|^e  of  indi-f 
)fidu^  interest  have  aii#en  all  the  divi9U>|i9  P^  mankind,  the  endless  ismrt^ 
9fkd  misobiefs  of  class,  sec^  pft]^>  wd  qf  national  antipathies,  creating  thQ 
angry^  find  maleyplent  pijf^oi^i,  and  all  the  crimes  and  misery  with  which 
d^  human  ra^e  hi^  beei|i  hitherto  afflicted.  In  sWt,  if  there  be  one  closet 
ooptrine  more  oontrar^  to  troth  than  anotber,  it  is  ^e  noticm  that  Indiiridual 
interest,  as  that  terjon  is  now  understood,  ip  a  more  ad|cailtageoius  principle  on 
which  to  found  the  social  system,  for  Ae  benefit  of  all,  or  of  any,  than  the 
principle  of  imiQn  and  mutual  eo-operatio]).  The  former  acts  like  an  immense 
nf  eight  to  repj^ess  the  most  valuable  faculties  and  dispositions,  and  to  give  a 
wrong  direction  to  all  the  human  powers,  It  is  one  of  thope  magnificent 
^rors  (if  the  e3(.pre8sion  may  be  allowed)  that  whcin  enforced  in  {nractice, 
brin^  ten  thousand  evils  in  itp  tK^iu  The  priiiciple  oq  which  these  econe« 
jnists  proceed,  instead  of  adding  to  the  weaJth  of  nations  or  of  individuals, 
is  itself  the  sole  cause  of  poverty ;  and,  bui  for  ita  operation,  wealth  would 
Icmg  a^  have  ceased  to  be  a  sub^ept  of  contei^tioii  jn  any  part  of  the  world." 
This  is  succeeded  by  a  tirade  about  a  new  science,  of  which 
the  author  seems  to  think  he  has  laid  the  foundation.  This  is 
'  ^<*die  science  of  the  influence  of  circumstances  over  the  whole 
con^ct,  character,  and  proceedings  of  the  human  race,^  which 
is  follow^  by  a  bitter  invective 'iigain^  th^  petty  yiews  of 
ail  parties,  Whigs  and  Tories  in  !pritaui-r-ll'iberals  and  Bc^n^istii 
iq  £rance-<*Ilit|iiiinati  in  Grermany,  &c  &c.  who  cannot,  it  se^ms^ 
ev^n  imagine  (he  mighty  changes  which  Mr.  Owen  proposes. 

''No !"  says  he,  f  f  the  ^ange^sought  for  must  be  preceded  by  the  dear  devel- 
opment of  a  great  and  universal  principle,  which  shall  unite  in  one,  all  the  petty 
Jarring  interests,  by  which,  till  now,  human  nature  ha^  been  a  most  invete« 
i^te  enemy  to  itself.  No  !  extensive,  liay,  rather  universal  as  the  re-arrange- 
ment-of  society  must  be,  to  relieve  it  from  iJie  difficulties  with  which  it  is 
no^  overwhelmed,  it  will  be  e£^ted  in  peace  and  quietness^  with  the  goo4 
will  and  hearty  concurrence  of  all  parties,  and  of  eyerv  people.  I^  will  ne-^ 
^essa!rily  commence  by  common' consent,  on  account  ofits  aflvai^tages,  almost 
simultaneously  among  all  civilized  nations';  afhd,  once  b^n,  will  dailv  ad- 
yanoe  vrith  an  accelerating  ratio,  unopposed,  and  bearing  down  before  it  the 
^dstti^  systems  of  the  if orld.  The  only  astoni8b9ient  thien  lyill  be  that 
such  systems  could  so  long  have  existed* 

'Under  the  new  arrangements  which  will  succeed  them,  no  complaints  of 
any  kind  wiU  b^  heard  in  sodety.  The  causes  of  the  evils  that  exist,  will 
become  evident  to  'every  one,  as  well  as  the  natural  means  ot  easily  with- 
drawing those  causes.  Thcsi^,  by  cjommon  consent,  will  be  rempved,  and 
the  evils,  of  course,  will  p^ermanently  cease,  soon  to  be  known  only  by  de« 
scription/'  *  .       '  ...•-... 

And  again, 

*'  Ybur  reporter  has  stated,  that  this  happy  change  wiH  be  effected 
through  the  knowled|(e  whi^A  Will  be  derived  frbm  the  science  of  the  influ- 
ence m  oircumitanices  overhumaii  nature.  Through  this  science,  new  men- 
tal powers  will  be  created,  which  will  place  all  those  circumstances  that  de- 
termine the  misery  or  happiness  of  men  under  the  immediate  controul  antf 
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direction  of' the  prescsit  population  of  the  worlds  and  entirely  supersede  all 
fieoearity  for  the  present  iruhf  irrational  system  of  individual  rewards  and 
punishments — a  system  which  has  ever  been  opposed  to  the  most  obvious  dic- 
tates of  common  sense  and  of  hnmanitv,  and  which  will  be  no  longer  per- 
mitted, than  while  men  continue  unenlightened  and  barbarous.  Tlie  first 
vays  of  real  knowledge  will  show,  to  the  meanest  capaeitr,  that  all  the  ten- 
dendes  of  this  system  are  to  degrade  men  below  the  ordinary  state  of  ani- 
mals^ and  to  render  them  more  miserable  and  irrational.  The  science  <tf  the 
influence  of  circumstances  over  human  nature,  will  dispel  this  ignorance, 
and  prove  how  much  more  easily  men  may  be  trained  by  other  means  tobe- 
eome,  without  exception,  active,  kind,  and  intel]igent,--devoid  of  those  un- 
pleasant and  irrational  feelings,  which  for  ages  have  tormented  the  whole 
human  race.  This  science  may  be  truly  called  one  whereby  ignorance,  po« 
▼erty,  crime,  and  misery,  may  be  prevented,  and  will  indeea  open  a  new  era 
fo  the  human  race  ;  one  in  which  real  happiness  will  commence,  and  perpe- 
tually go  on  increasing,  through  every  succeeding  generation.  And  although 
the  characters  of  all  nave  been  formed  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
which  are  altogether  unfavourable  to  their  habits,  dispositions,  mentid  ac- 

Suirements,  and  happiness ;  yet,  by  the  attainment  of  this  new  science, 
[lose  of  the  present  day  will  he  enabled  to  place  themselves,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  rising  generation,  under  circumstances  so  agreeable  to  human 
nature,  and.so  well  adapted  to  aU  the  acknowledged  ^nds  of  human  life,  that 
those  objects  of  anxious  desire,  so  ardently  sought  for  through  past  agies, 
shall  be  secured  to  every  one  with  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  proce« 
jiure.'* 

The  minute  subdivision  of  labour,  and  the  predominant  be- 
lief that  private  interests  are  best  promoted  by  individuals  with- 
out reference  to  the  public  good,  form  the  chief  blots  upon  the 
character  of  what  this  author  calls  "  old  society,**  or  society  as  it 
now  exists,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  new  form  which  it  is 
to  put  on,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Owen,  even  in  the  inter- 
mecUate  stage  which  he  condescends  at  present  to  delineate. 
The  first  step  towards  the  happy  change  contemplated  by  this 
benevolent  gentleman,  is  the  introduction  into  his  rustic  com- 
munities of  the  practice  of  eating  and  drinking  together  in 
society.  Of  the  effects  of  this  change  upon  the  present  soli- 
tary and  unsocial  system,  he  draws  a  very  flattering  picture. 
<«  If  to  partake  of  viands  so  prepared,  says  be,  served  up  with 
<•  every  regard  to  comfort,  in  clean,  spacious,  well-lighted,  and 
<*  pleasantfy  ventilated  apartmepts,  and  in  the  society  of  well- 
<<  dressed,  well-trained,  weU«educated,  and  well-informed  aaso. 
"  ciates,  possessing  the  most  benevolent  dispositions  and  de- 
^  sirable  habits,  can  give  zest  and  proper  enjoyment  to  meals, 
*«  then  will  the  inhabitants  of  the  proposed  villages  experience 
^*  all  this  in  an  eminent  degree.^-^The  author  proceeds  after 
this  <^  to  describe  the  interior  accommodations  of  the  private 
lodging-houses,  which  will  occupy  three  sides  of  the  paralleled 
gram  C*  but  we  cannot  follow  him  into  these  privacies. — **  Food 
and  lodging  being  thus  provided  for,  the  next  considerations 
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says  he,  regards  dress ;  and  here  he  is  very  learned  and  elabo- 
rate, knowing  the  prejudices  he  must  overcome  before  he  can  suc- 
ceed in  substituting  his  Highland  nudities  for  the  present  dress- 
es.^which  he  pronounces  to  be  "  a  certain  proof  of  the  low 
.state  of  intellect  among  all  classes  of  society.''  Perhaps  the 
JCeltic  society  may  give  him  their  aid  on  this  interesting  oo- 
casion-^nd  thus  **  the  new  villagers,  having  adopted  the  best 
"  form  and  material  of  dress,  permanent  arrangements  will  be 
f '  made  to  produce  it  with  little  trouble  or  expense  to  any  party; 
f^  and  all  further  considerations  respecting  it  will  give  tnem  nei- 
*'  ther  care,  thought,  nor  trouble  for  m^iy  years,  or  perhaps 
*'  centuries.'* 

These  smaller  matters  may  be  dispatched  with  little  care. 
We  now  advance  to  that  branch  of  his  subject  which  this  worthy 
author  pronounces  "  the  most  important  part  of  the  economy 
*^  of  human  life,  with  reference  to  the  science  of  the  influence  of 
f '  circumstances  over  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  mankind  C' 
and  by  which  he  says  he  can  ^'  produce  among  the  human  race, 
'^  with  easirand  certainty,  either  universal  good  or  evil  1"  This 
is  the  subject  of  Education. 

On  this  subject,  says  Mr.  Owen,  how  much  has  been  written 
in  vain !— But  this  author  has  at  last  penetrated  the  mystery, 
and  has  succeeded  where  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  Milton,  and 
jLocke,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  have  failed.  The  key  to  Mr,  Owen's 
system  is  a  proposition,  which  we  think  we  may  have  heard  be- 
fore, viz.  that  the  mind  of  man  is  just  what  it  was  made  6y 
nature^  and  by  circumstances  acting  upon  it  from  wiihout-^ 
*<  which  impressions,**  says  he,  "  combined  with  their  natural 
.*«  qualities,  whatever  fanciful  speculative  men  may  say  to  the 
*^  contrary,  do  truly  determine  the  character  of  the  individual 
<*  through  every  period  of  life.'* — But  the  use  to  be  made  of  his 
discovery  by  Mr.  Owen  will  probably  astonish  most  persons: 
«*  He  is  prepared,*^  he  says,  *^  when  others  canjblhvo  Mm^  so  to 
«<  combine  new  circumstances,  that  real  vice,  or  that  conduct 
•f  which  creates  evil  and  misery  in  society,  shall  be  utterly  un- 
**  known  in  these  villages,  to  whatever  number  they  may  ex- 
<*  tend.**  For  this  purpose  he  is  to  form  two  schools  in  each  of 
Jijs  communities^-for  this  author  is  ever  laudably  minute — the 
pne  for  infants  from  2  to  6,  the  other  for  children  from  6  to  12. 
r^But  the  principles  of  the  proposed  system  of  education  are 
every  way  new  and  important. 

"  One  of  the  most  general  sources  of  error  and  of  evil  in  the 
«  world,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  "  is  the  notion,  that  infants^  children^ 
''  and  men^  are  agents  goverfied  by  a  wiUjformed  by  ihemselves^ 
**  and  fashioned  after  tlieir  own  cAoic^''— and  ^'  human  nature,** 
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he  adds,  «<  up  to  this  period,  has  been  misunderstood,  vili. 
•«  fied,  and  savagely  ill  tteated,^  He  challenges  mankind  to 
refute  his  doctrines  on  this  point,  and  <'  is  satisfied  that  the 
•*  vaunted  wisdom  of  old  society  will  fail  in  the  attempt.'"-. 
•^  He  knows  that  principles  as  certain  as  those  upon  which  the 
<<  science  of  mathematics  is  founded,  may  be  applied  to  the  forro- 
<*  ing  of  any  ^ven  general  character;  and  that  by  the  influence 
«<  of  other  circumstances,  not  a  few  individuals  only,  but  the 
^^  whole  population  of  the  world,  may  in  a  few  years  he  rendered 
f  *  a  very  fiu*  superior  race  of  beings  to  any  now  upon  the  earth, 
^\  or  which  has  been  made  known  to  us  by  history .'^ 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  abolish  book-learning  univejp- 
sally,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  system  of  instruction  ^  by  sensible 
^igns,'  by  which  the  pupils  will  not  6nly  acquire  valuable  knowl 
ledge,  but  the  best  ha^ts  and  dispositidns.  The  second  thing  is  to 
place  the  dwellings-houses  near  the  centre  of  the  land:  the  third,  to 
nave  the  gardens  adjoining  them,  but  outside  the  parallelogram  i 
the  fourth,  to  have  the  said  gardens  bounded  by  the  principal 
roods:  the  fifth,  to  have  beyond  them  the  workshops,  with  ah 
intervening  plantation :  the  sixth,  to  make  the  whole  members  of 
the  community  take  their  turns  in  the  workshops,  the  gardens, 
and  the  fields ;  which  will  perfect  this  great  system  of  educa* 
don ;  and  put  an  end,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  to  ^<  poverty, 
<<  ignorance,  waste  erf  every  kind,  universal  opposition  throu^. 
^  out  society,  crime,  misery,  and  great  bodily  and  mental  imbe* 
f '  cility  ;^  and  fOr  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  give 
to  man  ^^  amf  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  rational  hdngT* 

"  Hiaphysitol  powers/'  proceeds  the  author^  ^*  may  be  equaUy  enlarged  in 
a  manner  as  beneficial  to  himself^  as  to  those  around  him.  As  bis  strex^tli 
increases^  be  wiU  be  initiated  in  tbe  practice  ot  all  the  leading  operations  of 
his  community^  by  which  his  services^  at  all  times>  and  under  all  circum- 
stances^ will  a^rd  a  great  gain  to  society^  beyond  the  expense  of  his  sub- 
sistenoe^  while^  at  the  same  time^  he  will  be  m  the  continual  possession  of 
mere  substantial  comforts  and  real  enjoyments^  than  have  ever  yet  appertain^ 
e^  to  any  class  in  society,  The  new  ivealth  which  ofle  individual,  by  com- 
paratively li^ht  ancl  a][way8  healthy  employment,  may  create  under  the  ar- 
rangements now  proposed^  is  indeed  incalculable.  They  would  give  him 
giant  pow^s,  coihpared  with  those  which  the  working  class  or  any  other 
now  possesses.  There  would  at  once  be  an  end  of  all  mere  animal  machines, 
'^ho  Qoul^  oply  foUow  §  plough,  or  t\im  a  sod,  or  make  some  insignilScan^ 
part  of  some  insignificant  manufacture,  or  frivolous  article,  which  society 
could  far  better  spare  than  possess.'  '  Instead  of  the  unhealthy  pointer  of  a 
pin,— header  d  i  naO,^— mecer  of  %  thread^^^-or  dodhoppen  sensielessly  gai^ 
ing  at  the  soil,  or  around  nim,  without  understanding  or  rational  reflection^ 
^lere  wovi)4  spring  up  a  working  class  fvQl  of  activity  and  useful  Imow- 
Icdge,  with  habits,  information,  manners^  and  dispositions,  that  would 
place  the  lowest  in  the  scale  many  degrees  above  the  best  of  any  class  which 
lias  yet  been  formed  by  the  circumstances  of  past  or  present  society.  Such 
are  a  fcw  only  of  the  advantages  which  a  rational  mode  t>f  trsiping  ai^  e^ut 
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cndfth^!  «i^bined  With  '*teOih»  pArts-of  thii'syfitfeini;'  would  gl've  t6aU'  th« 
iMdividuaU  ^¥iUn^' the  action  of  its  influenct;/''     > '  i       '  /* 

, .    The autl^qr  very: DatjtinaJly  feuppoaetS  that; :  in b^cWto  obtain  so 
iriany  adyai)t9ges,  evi?ry  jclftss  of  society  will  gladly  co-bpecate,  4u(l 
that  thejre  qau  b^  PQjdifficalty,  pf  jcoursty  iiv  forming  jhi»  new  fsta- 
r()Ii$I>nikent^. ., Landed  p)^(^i^tpr,$^  lafge^pi^ist^r^nadin^  cdmpa- 
jnies,  .p9rishe3«  and,cpui>ti^9TT--nay):farmer%  BQ^ech 
men  themselves,  will:  sfolqnt^ily  unitdto  furnish;  the  meahaof 
piaking,  sp  prqiirising  l^^  (^xpi^iimei^t. ,    .There  may  be  som^  liWe 
.fd,i^ulty  a(  first^i  h^>4alMt99  in  &ndmg  ^tiSuperijitendents;  ubiut 
. , thi$.  difficulty^  too^  wUl  give  way,  sinee  no  more  is  necessary  than 
I  that  ,;inen  ^hpuld  b^  sppght,  ^«  who,  in  addition  to  a  practical 
,  «*  knowledge  ofgm'd^ning^  agriculture, manufactures,  the  ordinary 
/<  trades,  &c»  &c.  can  comprehend  the  principles  on  which  tfaese 
.**  asspciatioDs  a^-e  formed j  and,  comprehending,  these,  can  fdel 
,  '<  an  interest  and  a  pleasure  in  putting  them  into  execution,'" — 
very  simple  and  ordinary  quali6cations  to  be  sure.-^To  the  dif- 
ficult question  a^  to, (he  ^vcrnment  of  these  societies,  it  woukj 
he  impossible  to  dp  justice  in  any  othet  liEmguage  than,  that  of 
the  authpn    ■    .  •     :  .       ■ 

.   «  ;  *'  The  peculiar  raode  of  gofvcrmng  these  l^tablishmenU  will  dqif  nd  on 

^  the  parties  who  form  them.  Those  foimdecl  by  lautUowncis  and  capitaUiitSj 
pubuc  compank'Sj  parishes  or  couutiesj  wOI  be  uudtT  the  direction  of  the 
m(!tiTldiuil&  whom  these  powers  may  appoint  to  euperiutinul  thetiij,  aiul  will 

.  of  coiu^  be  subject   t«  the  rules  mid  regulations  laid  dov\m  by  their  ibtm- 

.  d^rs*.  Those  fomied  by  the  middk  and  workiii^^  classes,  u^m  a  complete 
reciprocity  of  interests  j  should  be  go  vera  ed  by  themst4ve«  upon  principles 
that  will  prevent  divisions,  oppositit>a  of  iiilerests,  jealousiesj  or  any  of  the 
'icommon  end  vulgar  psissions  which  a  contention  for  power  is  certain  to  ge- 
nerate.    Their  affairs  iihould  be  conducted  by  a  committee  composed  of  all 

.  :die  members  of  the  association  between  certain  ages— for  instancej  of  those 
.  between  35  and  4^4— or  betvvecn  -k)  and  5f>.  Perhaps  the  former  will  unite 
more  of  the  activity  yf  youth  with  the  experience  of  afl[e,  than  the  latter ; 
but  it  is  of  little  moment  which  period  of  life  may  be  fixed  upon.  In  a 
ahort  time,  the  ease  with  which  these  assodations  will  proceed  in  all  tlieir 

:  operationsj  wiU  be  luch  as  to  render  the  bnainess  of  governing  a  mere  re^ 

.  ^jeationi  And  as  the  parties  who  govern.  Will,  in  a  few  yearsj  again  becmTte? 

^  the  governed^  they  must  always  be  codscioub  that,  at  a  future  period^  they 
will  experience  the  good  or  evil  effects  of  the  measures  of  their  adminktra-^ 
tlon.  By  this  eq\iltable  and  natural  arrangement,  all  the  numberless  evils 
-0f  elections  and  electbneering  will  lie  avoided.  As  all  are  to  be  trained 
:l^l|d  eijw^ted  together^  and  without  diiitinetion,  they  will  be  delightful 
compajii9a3  and  associatesj  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other's  inmost 

.  thoughts.     There  will  be  no  foundation  for  disgmse  or  deceit  of  any  kind  ; 

'  )ftll  will  be  as  open  as  the  Iiearts  and  feelings  of  young  cliildren  belbre  they 
tire  trained  (as  they  necessarily  arc  under  the  pr(^u»nt  system)  in  cotn plicat- 
ed arta  of  deception-  At  the  same  time,  their  whole  conduct  will  be  r<?gu- 
Jl^te4  by  ^  sound  and  rational  discretiou  and  intelUgencej  s^i^  as  human 
VOL.  V.  KO.  V.  2  Hr    :  *         ^  .    i      i  i 
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htingji,  trained  and  placed  as  they  have  hitherto  heen^  wiU  deem  it  ymonsaj 
to  e^mecty  and  impossible  to  attain,  in  every  day  practice. 

**  The  superior  advantagea  which  these  aissooiators  vvill  speecmy  posKss^ 
and  the  still  greater  superiority  of  knowledge  which  ttiey  will  rapidly  ac- 
quire, will  preclude,  on'  their  parts^  the  smallest  desire  for  what  are  now 
called  honours  and  peculiar  |frivileges.  They  will  have  mitids  so  well  in- 
livniedNNJ^ii:  power  of  Accurately  tracing  cause  and  efi^t  wS)  be  sb  mruch 
increased,  that  they  must  ckfvrly  perceive,  that  to  be  nised  to  «ne  of  tlie 
privileged  orders,  would  be  to  the^lselves  ^.  sierinus  evil^  an^  to*  tb^  pe»- 
terity  Vould  certainly  occasion  an '  incalculable  Iqss..  of  intellei^  and  emoy-  • 
'mcnt,  equally  injurious  t6  themselves  and  tt)  soMety.  They  will,  therefore, 
Ikave  every  motive  not  i»  iifterfer^  iri^  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the 
exis^g  luigher  orders. but  remaiii  weil  sadsfied  with  theiir o«m Blatioii  in 
life.  The  only  distinption  which  can  be  found,  of  the  least  ttl0it7,in  these 
associations,  is  that  of  age  or  experience.  It  is  the^ only  just  and  natural 
distinction  ;  and  any  other  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  enl^ged  and 
miperiM-  acquirements  of  the  Individuals  who  would  compose  these  associa- 
tions. The  deference  to  age  or  experience  wlU  be  natural,  and-  teadily 
given  ;  and  many  advantageous  regulatioiis  may  be  formed  in  consequence, 
for  apportioning  uie  proper  employments  to  the  period  of  life  besjt  eali^utoted 
.ibr  them,'  diminishing  the  labour  of  the  individual  as  age  advances,  heyond 
the  term  when  the  period  of  governing  is  concluded." 

Mr.  Owefi's  cotnwiunities  are  of  course  to  create  *'  a  tnuch 
**  larger  amount  of  wealth  at  a  greatly  reduced  expenditure;'" 
and  ^^  the  next  question  is,  In  what  manner  is  the  produce  to  be 
«  disposed  of  ?''— -Mr.  Owen's  answer  is— -By  extingtii^ing  ail 
sdfisnness  whatsoever— by  creating  wealth,  so  as  to  exceed 
every  v^ant  of  man— by  destroying,  in  consequence,  the  de- 
^re  to  accumulate,  and  the  motives  to  deceive<*-«by  selling  eoia- 
modities  at  what  the  author  calls  *<  prime  cost,**  or  the  value  of 
the  labour  expended  upon  them— by  faitroducing  *^  a  prindple 
«•  of  equity  and  justice,  openness  and  fair-dealing,**  into  all  the 
commiinities— and  finally,  by  freely  permitting  each  individual 
^^  to  recave  from  the  general  store  of  the  ,c(mimunity  whatever 
-**  he  may  require  r—-*<  It  may  be  safelj^  predicted,  says  Mr. 
Owen,  *^  that  one  of  these  new  associations  cannot  be  formed 
*«  without  creating  a  general  desire  throughout  society  to  eata- 
<^  bliish  others,  and  that  they  will  rapidly  multiply/*  And  no 
wondei*,  when  we  consider  the  miracles  they  are  to  work,  that  he 
should  hazard  such  a  prediction.  They  are  all  to  be  animated 
by  the  very  best  sentiments— to  raise  and  manufacture  the  very 
best  cbmmodities,  and  so  forth ;  and  it  is  quite  plain,  th^efoie, 
that  there  will  thus  be  <<  a  perpetually  extending  market,  or  de- 
♦'  mniid  fiMc  all  the  industry  of  society,  whatever  may  be  its  ex- 
*«  tent,**  and  that,  "  under  such  arrangements,  what  are  tech- 
"  nicaliy  called  *  bad  times,*  can  i^ever  occur.**— The  communi- 
iies  are  to  have  granaries^  to  guard  against  want ;  and  «  a  pro- 
»«  per  representative  of  the  value  of  labour,**  to  citable  them  to 
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carry  on  their  commerce ;  but  there  are,  of  course,  to  be  no  for- 
geries ;  and  <'  courts  of  law,  prisons,  and  punishments  would  not 
**  be  required,  these  beiiig  requisite  only  \yhere  human  nature  is 
*«  greatly  misunderstood— where  society  rests  on  the  demoralis- 
<<  mg  system  of  individual  rewards  and  punishments,*^««*-but  quite 
superfluous  where  '<  the  sci^ee  of  the  influence  of  circumstances^ 
is  profitably  cultivated,— The  taxe6  are  to  be  paid  by  the  new 
eommunities,  in  *^  the  legal  circulating  medium ;''  and  to  obtain 
tbi^  medium,  they  must  just  sell  a  quantum  of  tb^r  surplus  to 
^^reommon  society.^  The  members  of*  the  new  communities 
will  be  admirably  adapted,  of  course,  for  war,  as  for  every  thing 
else,  wheti  such  an  emergency  occurs ;  but  the  science  of  the  in- 
fluence of  circumstances  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this  insane  oc- 
cupation throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Owen  then  triumphantly,  and  with  no  small  fehare  of  con- 
tempt for  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  his  fellow  men,  of  all 
closes  and  denoihinations, 

^-*'  Concludes^  that  the  subject  thus  developed^  k  new  both  to  tibidoristd  and 
to  practical  men.  The  former  being  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  ex- 
tensive arrangements^  when  founded  on  correct  principles^  can  be  easily  car- 
ried into  execution^  will  at  once^  with  th^r  u^al  deciidon^  when  any  new 
measures  at  variance  with  their  own  theories  are  proposed^  pronounce  the 
whole  to  be  impracticable,  and  undeserving  of  Dotice.  The  others,  accus- 
tomed to  view  every  thing  within  the  limitd  of;  some  particular  pursuit^  or 
agriflulture,  or  trade,  or  commerce,  or  manufi^ctures,  or  some  of  the  pro- 
fessionsy  have  their  minds  so  warped  in  consequence,  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  incapable  of  comprehending  any  general  measures,  ih  which  their 
peculiar  trade  or  calling  constitutes  but  a  f mall  part  oi  the  whole..  With 
them,  the  particular  art  oi;  employment  in  which  each  is  ei^g^ed>  h6e(9nes 
so  magnified  to  the  iudividual,  that,  like  Aaron's  rpd^  it  swallows  up  all 
tho  othar^ ;  and  thus  tiie  most  petty  minds  only  are  formed*  This  lament- 
able cenqiressioa  of  the  human  intellect.  Is  the  certain  and  necessary  ton- 
sefuence  of  the  present  division  of  labour,  aM  of  the  existing  general  ar-' 
raiigements  of  society.  ,  ,  . 

**  So  far,  however,  fronj  the  measures  now  proposed  being  impractic;able, 
ft  longer  continuance  of  the'  existing  arrangements, of  society  vnll  speedily 
appear  to  be  so  ^  one  and  all  now  reiterate  the  cry  that  something  must  be 
done.  ' 

."  Your  Reporter  hegs.leave  to  ask,  if  this  *  something,*  to  he  eSecK^ual  for 
the  general  relief  of  aU  classes,  is  expected  to  come  from  the  mere  agricul- 
turist, or  the  tradesmah,  or  tlie  manufacturer,  or  the  merehant,  or  the 
lawyer,  or  the  physician,  or  the  divine,  or  the  literary  man — orfromradl- 
oalsi  Whigs,  or  Tories?  or  from  any  particular  reli^ous  seet  ?  Have  we 
not  beforf  iis,  as  upon  an  accurately  drawn  map,  most  distinctly  defined>  all 
the  ideas  and  the  utmost  bounds,  within  which  this  excilusiye  devotion  to 
particular  sects,  parties,  or  pursuits,  necessarily  confines  each  mind  ?  Can 
we  reasonahly  expect  any  thing,  resemhhng  a  rational  *  something,'  to  re- 
lieve the  widely  extending  distress  >of  society,  from  the  microscopife  views 
which  the  most  enlarged  of  tliese  circles  afford?    Or  ratiier,  does  it  not 
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ftr^e  ibe  itiost  childish  ^eakn^s^  el4tari^h  mivtbtftJba^etfiecCiXntofi^  s  It 
catDL nevek' be,'  that  th& .Bnivenal 4msionof . BieoiK  puij^iui^Aikiv.f^^tjpjas^ 
cordial  .uniw^.  of  iatofesfc^apio^g  mankind.'  Jl^.oan  ;^eyer  :b^,  ^hat  a,  notion 
which  nrqcfessari]y  separates,  in  a  greater  or  less  cte^ee,  ever^j  numan  being 
froni  his  fellows,  /can  ever  be  productive  of  practical  betaefet  fd'^oicie^/'This 
ndtioh,  ils''fat^'ajf^dtffin6^*fedge  extends/ aiUjevieeWdti'f«teed«i^ 
«f'eiidty:ohUd>,ff^ioi{hiApefiod«  Peaee^  gnoft  imU/  i;>^)!i /9II&  l^&^E^^fi^, 
Jpn^e*,;  hay«  been  prpaphea  for  flCiPitW^  p^t,i^:najj^.fw  thai^isan^s  of,  yej^s, 
yet  tlx^y  no  wher^  exist ;  .'on  the  contrary,  qualities,  the'  reverse  6f  tnese, 
nave  at  all  times  constituted  the'  cTiaracter/  a^d  irfflttetic^  ttii^  doiiducf^/ of 
Individuals  lind  of  nations,  ^hd  mtiet'crthtltftie^io^ab  80,  ykUer&^^^OH^^ 
iudiVidiuU  rewards  oMd  jHtniikment^f  is p9twuuid  to  tsniistitvt&^ka^t^^i^ 

.  .Such  1$  an  Impartial  analysis  of  tliis  ^'  PJ^an  of  j^rr^, CnYJen'^i 
uporiwriicfi  it  woultf  be  sup^rfl'uoiw^.to.  inake,  any  .cerpmeBtS) 
mer  the  extracts.. we  Rave"  already  gtveo.;  .We  respect,. as 
mwh  as.  amy  op^,  the  benevolent  views  of  .this  geptleman; 
but, we  must  say;  it  .distinctly,  the^t  the  structure  pf.  his  in- 
tellect has  raised  our:  unfeigned  wopder.  We.lia^  never 
beard  of  a  projeotQr,  .AvJho.ooRtemplatqd  plana  sq  ie?itensi^e^  jifitli 
astoqk  <>f  wit.  and  ii)ig^(iuity  so  veicy  soiall— r^ho  .^^.  sh^^li.so 
little  of  invention:  and  of  plausibility  in  the  construction  of  his 
Utopian  .Every  thingfis  clumsily  assmned,' and  takea  fqr  granted 
by  him;  liis  superstructure  is  indeed. inipfienisei to  the  uri'agina; 
tion,  but  it  .is  pqt  only  baeefess,  but  witliout,  ^ven  ^  ingemoui 
apoSltlgy  for  :thp  want  of  all  foundation.  ]S|r.  Ow^ii  c^tmot  be 
0aid  ^.  jmrip^tabis  conclusion,  for  there  is  no  elasticitjr  wh^teter 
abovit  him  r  h^;Bets  oqt;  >^h.it,  and  sticks  ftfst  t^r  it  from^tegin- 
iiing.ta«»dof  his  djs<5our»e- .  He  haano.idea' c^f the  p^ pportipn  of 
means' to  ends— -and:  v^nlyiixiagioes  that^at  the,4n)ple.tpuph-of 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  ignorance  and  misery  are  to  be  dispelled  Kke 
clouds  before  the  march  of  the  strn.  He  wages  a  sort  of  Bobadil 
.  warfare  with  the  ilfs  of  life ;  aiad At  the  close  of  60  quarto  pages, 
has  them  all  fairly  exterminated-. 

To  be  serious,  however,  we  must  take  le^eto  ask  this  gentle- 
X&SLVrj  whal  «re  ^  precise  minimis  by  which,  he  proposes  to  work 
so  many  miracles ;  for  we  profess  thett v.  ^^^f^^'  the  most  diUgent 
,DleT^sa^p^his,Repart^  .we.  have  fovmd  absolutely  nothing , that  is 
new  in  point  of  expipdient  or  suggestion.  ^  There  are  many,  pb- 
vious  radical  errors  througliout— and  errors,  too,  whicti  shew  Mr. 
O  weft>  tptajt  unfitness .  for .  the  (:?sk  ^  he  ]ias  undertaken.,  lt')& 
i^ianife^;,  fpr  ^Xftniplpj  ;jt;p.,^very  o^,  that  he  knows  Mtfaiig 
.whatever  of  thedpctrincs  ,Qf  exchangey  circulation,  or  of  the 
gen^ml  principl^es  whi<?h  govern,  production  and  consump(M)n, 
ijppn  ,vvb;ch  h^^l^a^,  50  pleasaptly  dogmatized ;— not  to  speak' of 
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the  yet  ck^^per  and  more  inrportimt  miatate^  which  he  coiniiiits 
ill  all  questions  of  a  tiiora I  naturej — a«d  espiacially  on  the  siib- 
jcct  of  rewards  and  pimishmenis.  T|iere  is  iiotlijng,  so  far 
as  we  can  scr,  peculiar,  to  Mr.  Ovi^ciVs  plan,  except  [he  par* 
aJlebgraiBic  binkiit>gSj  with  the  pkasaivt  gardcus  aUached; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr  Owun  is  cpaitu  competent  to  de^ 
cide  upon  such  details,  frmn  his  own  experienee,  and  with  m 
>'iew  to  fiUGlvniariufkctunng  estabhshmcdts  as  that  over  whicH 
he  presides  with  so  muc:h  advantage.  But  tlie  other  parta  of  hii 
scheme,  soeh  as  that  which  regards  Education,  are  tpiitc  com* 
moii-place  and  familiar, — ^v/liile  the  expectatioris  entertained  of 
them  are  tlie  mos(  extra  vagrant  that  can  well  l^e  imagined.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  active  zealous  benevolence  of  this  geOpt 
tJeman  is  such  aa  to  give  great  efficiency  to  any  arrangements 
that  may  be  adopted  fur  the  improved  comibn  and  intelllgeiic^ 
of  the  working  clasRCR  attached  to  any  |]^eat  manufacturing  e&trJ- 
bh&hment,  and  just  as  little,  that  the  details  of  education  and  of 
moral  disctpUnei  as  they  exist  even  in  this  country,  arc  yet  sus-i 
ccptible  of  ver)^  great  improvement.  But  that  the  whole  sya- 
lem  admits  of  being  ehan^a-d  in  any  beiiefieial  manner,  or 
that,  from  the  slender  common-place  memn  suggested  by  MK 
Owen,  any  such  result  is  to  be  expected  as  the  banishment  of 
poverty,  vice,  and  misery — in  short,  tlie  moral  and  physical  per* 
iection  of  the  species, — is  so  utterly  esitravagant,  that  we  know 
pot  well  in  what  terms  of  compassion  to  express  ourselves  of  such 
a  projector,  Mr,  Owen,  in  liltl^  matters  of  ioeJil  arrangemehl, 
Is,  we  believe,  intelligent  and  resfK^c table,  but  in  philosophy  h^ 
is  Jess  than  nothing — he  is  a  negative  tiuautity,      ^  j 


Art.  VIIL-r-1.  A  LetUf^ Jjrom  the  King  to  his  P€opU:    Vfih 

Edition.     London,  IS^i. 
%  Letter  from  the  Queen  ib  Hie  People^  in  reply  to'ffie  oneffdmtb 
JlielCmg.    3d  Edition.  :  Lbnd6n,a8gl,;  ' 

J.  iiESE  pamphlets,  especially  the  first,  are  lx)!d  contrivances  to 
Uttract  puWic  notice.  It  is  a  questionable  expedient,  whatever 
may  be  the  writer's  motive,  to  pid»lish  in  any  thape,  under  the 
pm}^  of  another  living  individual,  who  is  no  party  cither  to 
\lm  composition  or  the  publication ;  but  to  use  a  ireedoni  of 
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this  kind  with  the  name  of  majesty  itself,  is  in  a  strain  of  un- 
'usual  boldness  and  presumption.      The   King  s{>eaks  consti- 
tutionally to  his  people   through   his  official  advisers  alone ; 
and  in  any  other  shape  abstains  from  all  public  fcomtnunica- 
tion  with  them.     To  force  his  name  for  a  moment  out  of  ihis 
high  monarchical  reserve,  and  to  put  him  in  the  condition  of 
a  private  injured  individual  appealing  through  the  press  to  thfe 
public  for  justice,  seems  utterly  at  variance  with   our  accus- 
tonled  habits  of  distant,  dutiful  veneration.     The  device  is  no 
doubt  candidly  confessed  and  explamed  in  this  instance ;  and  we 
learn  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  that  we  have  been  listening  only 
to  some  voluntary  champion  of  aggrieved  and  misrepresented 
maiesty,  not  to  the  sdvereign  himself!    Every  man  of  sense  must 
indeed  have  been  aware  of  this,  even  from  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  publication ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  a  liberty 
has  beeh  lised  isrith  that  name,  from  which,  for  the  wisest  con- 
stitutional purposes,  every  species  of  liberty  ought  to  be  repeUed* 
The  nkotives  of  the  present  writer  arc  indeed  excellent,  and  lie 
has  respectably  executed  his  task  ;  but  it  will  not,  wc  are  afraid, 
increase  the  reverence  of  the  disloyal  and  the  base  for  the  name 
and  person  of  their  king,  that  the  fV>rmer  has  been  trifled  with 
l}y  a  loyal  pamphleteer,  in  a  shape  tliat,  in  the  case  of*  any  other 
'  individual,  would  require  the  amplest  explanation.     Yet  we  do 
not  reifn^mber  a  period  when  that  feeling  of  reverence  stood  so 
miich  in  need  of  being  strengthened  among  the  adventurous  ban- 
ditti of  jacobinism  as  iit  the  present  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  other  illustrious  ihdividuaL  with  whom  a 
similar  liberty  has  been  used,  it  is  a  deep  misforttme  to  herself 
that  she  has  of  late  been  so  much  accustomed  to  commrme  with 
the  passion^  of  the  rabble  through  the  medium  of  others.  She 
has  no  official  advisers,  indeed,  to  intimate  her  pleasure  to  the 
people  of  these  realms,  because  the  constitution  does  not  invest 
ner  with  the  state  and  attributes  of  sovereignty.  But  she  has 
employed  unavowed  irresponsible  advisers,  who  have  so  basely 
abused  their  trust  as  to  have  stamped  lipon  their  royal  mistress 
the  character  of  the  boldest  political  libeller  of  the  times.  To 
the  language  which  even  they  dared  not  have  uttered  under  their 
own  worthless  personal  responsibility  for  its  consequences,  they 
have  affixed  the  sanction  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  and  indulged 
at  wUl  their  own  savage  antipathies  to  the  sovereign  and  the  con- 
sdtution,  in  her  abused  name.  The  Queen  has  therefore  exposed 
hcrsdf  in  scMne  degree  to  the  freedom  here  taken  with  her  name ; 
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and  indeed  when  wc  consider  wtmt  slie  1ms  gone  thrcmgh  m  this 
way  since  her  landing  in  England,  it  is  difficult  to  iniog^ne  thf^t 
she  ahouid  be  either  surprised  or  ofiended  on  aeconnt  of  the 
slight  familiarity  thus  hazarded  by  the  champion  of  her  cause. 
*^We  must  observe  that  she  has  been  nearly  as  unfortunate 
ujKin  thisj  as  on  former  occasions,  in  the  chance  or  the  choice 
which  gave  her  her  present  ailvocato.  His  pleading  is  weak, 
poinllesB,  insipid^  and  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  hasten 
the  decay  of  all  Uiat  interest  and  excitement  which  were  of  lat^ 
so  high,  but  which  are  now,  alas  I  fading  for  ever  aWay, 

Nothing  mdeed  can  appear  more  extraordinary  than  the  con* 
trast  betwixt  the  late  agitation  and  the  present  still  repose  of  the 

Eublic  mind  upon  the  melancholy  question  which  the  pamphlets 
efore  ns  profess  to  discuss.  But  lately  the  whole  rabble — ayc^ 
end  more  than  the  mere  rabble  of  England^eenied  drunk  with 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  Queen,  and  full  of  generous  indigo- 
nation  against  her  real  or  imagined  cnemiea.  The  peace  of  so. 
ciety — tile  fate  of  empire — seemed  to  hinge  ujion  the  disposal  of 
this  great  question,  and  every  malignant  humour  of  the  public 
mind  to  be  attracted  towgrds  it,  as  to  some  poisoned  R>re.  And 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  inquiry  which  was  at  length 
obtruded,  and  which  could  not  of  course  be  declined,  every 
^ffort  tliat  ingenious  mischief  could  devise,  was  employed  to  keep 
^iive  the  unexampled  fermentation  in  the  public  mind ;  to  stag- 
ger the  resolution  of  the  public  functionaries^  and  to  overawe  the 
dignity  of  the  highest  national  tribunal ;  to  kindle  at  the  domes- 
tic dissen^ons  of  royalty,  the  tordi  of  rebellion  and  carnage 

The  turbulence  and  the  danger  have  now  passed  away ;  and 
tliis  is  happily  one  of  the  cases  in  which  there  is  no  chance  that 
I  he  evil  can  ue  revived  in  the  specific  form  under  which  it  has 
lately  assailed  the  state.  Popular  delusions,  when  they  once  de- 
cline, sink  to  rise  no  more-^familiarity,  weariness,  and  con- 
sequent disgust,  arc  the  sure' guarantees  in  general  against 
their  pestilent  resun*ecUon*  The  idolatry  of  the  multitude  ia 
the  most  fickle  perishable  thing  in  the  world ;  and  when  once 
they  discover  tliat  their  worship  has  been  misplaced,  they  sef- 
liom  revert  to  the  same  form  of  delusion*  The  spiritj  indeed, 
>vhich  misleads  them  is  still  at  work,  for  it  exists  in  their  blind- 
ness and  their  prejudice ;  naveU^^  however,  not  only  refreshes 
and  sustains  it,  but  is  required  to  its  very  being.  When  the 
transported  spirit  of  tlie  multitude  is  once  cooled  down  to  in- 
diircrence,  nothing  can  restore  its  fervour.     When  the  light  of 
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truth  iis^once  Tqa4e.to  Mtxei$m  ov^  4iMei*pqiubKrriiihid,-'>tid  ruliag 
phantQiiis  glide  iutai^t^n^  di$rkuesa9i»A:ob)W  l  ;i>  J.  <•; 

It  weX9  w^r^Q  thaA.u^ek^s;  theprfore^to  xcviva in  any 'shape  > 
the. details  of  tbe  jate  whap}y^>'ifi<iMigatiom'  i.No  tantfckr*. 
tiqi^  ^hqrt  of , the.  p^blio, /safety,' coutd::Uidii9er.any:iiiaD  of  de^  ■ 
^iit>.|eeUog.^,;^ca^  recollo^tiqQs  8o^^.ireY)o£un^,  i.wliatbn^riiiiiaj 
b^i,Bi^  view  of  t^ie.  re^Ut,}^  y^hid^.tbe^ifiqkiiry'ioi^A^'to'cha^ 
teriyin«^tedv   'The  ,pQDG||)t^im>  hjis/jsiffea^ji/bec^arjtc^nejtotf^cihe' 
stainp  of  fate  has  been  given,  wd.'BOthingijOaiiTirejarbdiHJeithe 
di^ust;  aod  tbe.  .daog^^.  but  the  «madDe6S:/]Qf(;aiinfatidc^D!;tt:i^- 
alty,^  ^bich  labours  the  unnecessary  yindicat}oDraf)d(ie'idoer(iiii: 
reig;h  by  uiunanfuUy  re^ratipg  S»ul  brnt^l  liopuitstiiMs  .«(f*)n^^ 
her:  who  must  still  qpntinue  to  hold  the  faig^iest  ixak^Bmaag 
the  subjects  of  this  latid.    .This  ia  not  tbei  duly 'of  a  loji^  aU)^* 
|ect ;,  it  is  beneftth  the  name  of  a  man«.    If  we.  may.wnturt;  to 
imagine  our  njost  gracious  aovereign.hiiiiael^  glaneiogifeir  a  mo^ 
nient  on  the  low  nbald  contentions  of. -sycophants 'and  slaoiifar^ 
ers,.  how  must  th^.deli^aay  of  his  nund  be  c^end^d  lyy  iJielr^ire^ 
voltin^  coarseness  with  Jtef^renee  to  this  afflictii^  sobjeott^   Be 
the  other  aspects  of,  this  case  what,  thfy  may^.  either  (to  impi^i. 
tiality.  orpartizanship,  one  uniform  aspect  it  .mrustt  wear^td^all 
who  re^vcreuce  the '  throDC}  and  bear  the  a&ctioanyhichf'itbe^ 
comes  Britons  tq  cherish  &r  their.  k>vereign^s.iQiffitnba»:lulii^.' 
Tl^s  a$pect  is  that  of  royal .  sorrow  and  i^ffliction^  ioid.diis  sad 
im|rres^jLon  it  must  carry  into  every  loyal  bosom,  whethev  the*  Queen 
hiis  been  the  victim  of  it  fpui  conspiracy,  or  whether  itfais  unhappy 
lady,  shall  have  stoci^ped  to  scenes  of  polludon,  of^wlneb  the-  veiy 
imagination  must  b^ing  with  it  disgust  and  loathing  ta^th^  royat 
bou^  ;upon  whiqh  she  bus.  been  graft^.  .  The  sentimetit  is  ^^me ' 
wb^ch  l^U^t  be. equally  shared  by.my  Lovd  ^Liverpool  hfmsdf, 
aiid  by  Mr*  Atderman  Wood ;,  if  there  he  nobiaoisetliin^  Iwiu 
crous  even  in  tbe^casqal  iEuisociation  of  such  names^'^nd  if  >die 
fervid  patriotism  .0f  the  civic  adviser  of  the  Queens  have  bpoc  eixr 
tihguished  in  him  those  feelings  of  loy^y.witfabatt  i which' filliia^''^ 
triotisn^,  .under  a  Briti^ii  cpnstitutiOnv.ijB  but  another  maHei^ 
edition.     And  it  is  not  surdty  upon  this  scene ^^  tv>i(ai  'di^^^' 
that  a  cr^w  of  palt(^  scribbkra  can^  'without  nej^nal^disgrace]  W' 
permitt^  tp  ^qotru^e  with  <  tiieir  obscene  ribaldiJy/ « =  Aigeii^M|M' 
p^opi^  ViJ^OQt,. under  the  guipe  of  a  defence  o£  tbcor  Uing^  ^hbte 
sacred,  pame  it  is  uncqnsjti^utiQnal  to  mii^^  ' 

state  con  troversy*^permit  the  heaping  up  of  gross 'slssiderd^'  ftHtf ' 
^he  infliqti<>n  of,  inbum^u.insultS(/uf)Pii.tibej  Que^v.*  Th^y  ^11 
follow  th^  noble  ej^wpW  of  tjieir  sp^ereign^  who  has  fm^^on^  la ' 
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rdicf  whkli  he  might  perliap*;  ha*fe  dcffrtMittderf,  By  ritrt  tbndct- 
ing  to  bim  a  revengo  wJiich  it  would  be  immea^iirAbiy  bcnoatH 
liim  to  accept*     They  ^ii I  avert  ilie'rr  e;^^es'  from  the  sham o  of 
woman,  aedshew  their  aiteciion  for  their  pritice,  by  i^cV^^i-en- 
cing  a  tie  which  is  yet  legally  undissolved,'  until  ^6nJe  n^^w^tnatf-^ 
nessof  rebellion  shall  d  em  And  fresh  dcttno^   to  be-|>roVidM,  / 
and  overcomiJig  all  loyal  and  delicate  TductancCj   rettde^:ihe 
uLmo&t  resistance  to  a  jacobin  Queen  the 'sole  guarantee  df'ttfe" 
sttdwlity  ^  11L  eonstitiitional  throne.  • '  ' -  '       ■  •  \ hhu t-- 

BiiL  for  the  reasons  we  have  nl ready  git^H,  wc  do  ridl  jrtticf-/' 
pate  the  reciUTonce  of  m  depbrable  an^xtremky.     And  it'iii 
on  this  account  chiefly  that  we  regret  the  introduction^  dr  ih^\ 
continuance^  of  the  boveteigu's  name^  important  and  beneficial  * 
as  the  use  here  made  of  it  has  imdouhtedly  l>een,  in  this,  which 
has  t€x>  long  remained,  and  hiia  but  just  ceased  to  be,  the  viij&\ 
qucjfjion  with  the  warring  factious  in  the  state.     The  BOverefgti ' 
i^  known  to  the  constitution  of  Englandj^  anld'  cUtv  be  J^a Pel y  re- 
garded by  his  people,  only  as  the  presiding  spMt  that  watches' 
over  their  welfare,  the  avenger  of  their  hatiorial  %vrdng5^  the*' 
guardian  of  the  common  wealth,  and  the  fountain  of  that'WercJ^ ' 
which  has  power  to  temper  even  the  austere  mrijesty  of  the  laWii'^ 
He  i^  ^^^^  ^  private  being,   witli  reference  to  his  people  at  all ; 
they  know  him  only  in  the  beneficent  grandeur  of  his  pubUq^ 
functions.     The  return  which  the  constitution  cxacls  iat  itie 
paternal  as[>ec£  with  which  it  invests  the  monarch  towards  ^HL'i  J 
feubjecls,  is  that  they  shoiild  sympathise  with  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
but  shut  their  eyes  to  his  more  private  personal  fraiUies,  whieli 
tan  seldom  exercise  any  influence  upon   hift  regal  chariicteK 
Bv^n  in  his  ptiblic  capacity,  indeed,  he  is  shieldecl froth  till  ceJil 
jiure;    and  it  would  be  a  palpable  absurdity  to  permit  that  li»' 
cencc  of  accusation  to  invade  the  unimportatit  privacy  of  the  trtoi^' 
narch,  which  is  so  carefully  repelled  eveit  fVoni  the  hio^t  liio^  ' 
mentous  and  august  functions  of  the  nioriarthy.     That  great 
syftteni  of  r^&ponsibihty,  which  descends  to  the  niost  minute  and 
lofcal  trusts  known  to  this  free  coimtry,  l>egins  ilbt  with  the 
sovereign  himself,  but  with  his  official  advisers;    the   lin^'olF,. 
controversy,  of  discu^^ion,  of  accountability,  readies  hot  \6  ttie 
august  head  of  the  state;  and  he  who  cA!i  con^titutiohally  haVe^ 
nothing  to  defend  or  to  explain,  cannot  be  vintiicated  withdut'^ 
iniiiscretioUs  npi  accused  w'ithout  a  breach^aud  a  deep  and  a;-  ' 
rious  one— of  the  laws,  1-''*      '    ''^'  .  ,;-^rij.     ,> -^  .^j.fv^ 

If  any  tiling  could  justify  siith'^  bi^^h  iif  ife  ^Rnitlt^j? Wl^ 
vcrcneo  towards  tlie  monarchy  %vhieh  the  C-on^itutioh  cbfiUtiandsi ' 
assuredly  the  public  conduct  of  George  IV.  has  been  the  farthest 
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in  the  world  from  affordiog  even  a  slight  cxtettuatioti.  He  has 
been  known  to  his  people  onlr  as  the  instrumedt)  vnder  Provi- 
dence, of  their  greatness  and  their  glory«— of  their  higbast  ex- 
tanal  xeoown,  wbich^  nKflreorer,  has  aot«  as  isbut  too  comsMmij 
the  case,  been  compensated  bj  any  intemid  grievance  or  aggresf^ 
siop*  He.oommei^ed  his  vicarioua  swajr,  in  the  first  instsinee, 
by;  a  memorabie  example  of  ilial  piet jy  wfaoch  has  be^  ODHSpiu 
cuously  xewardea  to  mmself  and  bis  pe<n)le:  Wkh  a  noble  stu 
crijgce  of  personal  predilections,  fionned  before  he  had  docasien 
or  f^qportnniiy  to  take  a  large  view  of  the  best  interests  of  Ae 
country,  he  detemnned  that  his  revened  parent  should  not  reooU 
ver  firom  his  afflictbn  only  to  view  the  disonders  introduced  hj 
his  son  into  his  oouncils ;  and  he  thnsaetaconspicuotis  eatolnRile^ 
that  public  and  private  virtue  are  not  ineompi^^e,  as  wsf 
have  often  been  pronooneed  to  be  fay  weak  understandings  and 
unfeeluig  hearte. 

The  ioouvse  of  our  late  imeied  monarch  wm  dosed  in  dmrk*^ 
oess  andinstonns;  nor  wws  it  perimtted  him  to  witness  the 
magnificent  results  of  the  pajterwd  constancy  witli  ndndi  he  had 
w«^ed  over  the  welLbeing  of  his  jxople.  ifis,  indeed,  was  the 
merit  of  that  high  moial  determination  whidi  began  the  fnagna- 
nimouseonflict,  and  withstood  its  Uackest  rage  $  but  the  struggle 
was  far  from  a  close  when  it  pli^sed  ProvMencethat'  he  riiooM 
mnk  into  that  mental  slumber  from  which  he  was^destined^nevar 
in  tins  wodd'to  awake.  While  the  storm  seenled  ye^  gadi^ii^ 
fresh  vigour  to  destroy,  our  present  sovere^  was  eaUedupon  to 
meet  all  its  fierqenessi  iNfor  was  he  appalled  by  tlie  stem  and  doubts 
ful  trial-^nor  did  he  falter  for  a  moment  in  his  high  and  ielly  puiL 
pose.  And  it  ideased  heaven  to  crown  his  Shat  piety  and  patriotic 
resolution  with  a  series  erf*  triumphs,  such  as  n«y  En^sh  monaidi 
ever  before  achieved  Nor  does  it  deti^act  from  the  splendid 
result,^  that  much  casualty,  as  well  as  design,  seemed  to  mnigle 
towards  its  a^comj^ishment-^for  all  hmnan  i^Surs,  and  the 
mightiest  naticmal  events  UHMre  especidily,  seem  in  part  die 
work  of  chance^  and  in  part  only  the  ^flTect  of  pttrposc^Afid 
even  if  we  make  a  liberal  deduction  for  ^  chances  which  ^n- 
s|nred  towards  the  Destroyer^  overthrow,  enough  of  pfmse  w9t 
yet  remain  for  that  henoie  oonstancy  whidi  kept  open  me  a^venoe 
to  fortune,  and  forced  the  Diaturber  of  Itie  species  to  ^ve  liis 
own  guilty  head  to  the  storm,  instead  of  repoinng  quietly  and 
permanently  on  the  ruins  of  nations. 

The  recent  transactions,  in  the  course  of  which  a  sovere^ 
whose  name  is  thus  prominently  idenlified  with  the  national 
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gkiry^^  has  been  treatedf^-'-by  the  {Nress  esoeciatfy^v^Jn  a  tnanner 
die  most  (feej^  revolting  to  every  lojnd  bosom,  ought  not  in 
their  g^efal  political  aspect  to  hs  forgotten.  The  Queeh"^ 
personal  caae  is,  indeed^  deckled  md  ^et  at  rest,  we  bof^,  tbt 
ever;  and  there  cam  be  noicalltipon  any  man  to  give  an  i^fiH^ 
ion  upon  it  in  fisture,  unless  it  should  please  faction  to  fbtce  Ihift 
rmefiral  of  disousmnt  which  it  ss  a  nealeonsohitioa  that  we  atW 
lor  the  present  enaUed  to  shun.  The  Queen  is  now  petmion- 
edy  and  mlent,  if  not  isatiBfied,*-«»-and  we  should  hold  it  mw 
manly  to  obtrude  upon  her  nepose.  But  the  eomment  wMch 
the' lite  erentfiil  passi^  <^  her  history  affbrda  upon  the  ma- 
Ngtiity  tif  the  qpixk  m  idisa&ction,  cannot  be  safely  neglec^ 
ted;  nnd  wMle  we  wiUii^y  consign  to  oblivion  all  that  was 
persomd  to  tbia  illuatriona  lady  in'  the  recent  transactions,  we 
are  bound  to  ooinmemorale,  for  instruction  and  for  t^ioof, 
the  proceedings  of  the  faction  which  grasped  her  as  n  brand: 
wheinwith  to  destoy  the  coramonweaMi.  It  is  as  the  pas- 
wfty  abused  instvumeiU;  of  this  faction,  that  die  will  chi^y 
be  ;  remembered  by  other  time6-*«and  it  hss  unfortunatdy 
happened  diat  tssie  eotduct  cannot  now  be  fully  scanned 
without  perpetnalljr  nunglipg  m  the  discussion  her  fated  naane. 
.^We  can  hardly  indeed  imnute  to  her,  personal  blame  upon 
tUs  occasion,'  so  gr^at  wouU  have  been  the  gnih  ai  ddibe- 
ryite  npfmsbattmi  of  the  atiodous  sentiments  put  into  ber 
■KNitb-4)ut  as  it  was  under  the  dielter  of  tar  oause  ^a^ 
the  enemies  dfthe  oounUr  revelled  with  the  most  unrestrlon. 
«d  wantonness,  and,  Absolved  from  question  and  penalty,  gavie: 
the  fuHest  scope  to  the  evil  spirit  which  animates  them;  so 
it  is  frmn  the  transactions  connected  with  the  Queen^s  tirial 
that  we  obtain  the  fuUest  view  of  the  diaiaoter  andpnrpose 
of  the  band  which  has  sworn  the  public  ruin.  On  other  oeca- 
^ons,  the  wicked  sjnrit  has  been  forced,  for  convenience  and 
safety,  to  contract  itself  into  a  thousimd  varying  shapes'-^but 
fac^  it  has  stood  forth  foul  and  dilated,  in  all  the  sov^  tenxH* 
of  rebel  pride,  and  the  utmost  fveedom  of  Jacobin  intoxicadon. 

We  are  far,  indeed^  from  imaginit^  that  «tf  who  assert, 
edthe  Que^V  purity,  w  who  denoMueed  the  idleged^pei^secu. 
tion  cfhBSt  enemies^^who  fit9y9d  for  hor  ese^ie  and>  her  tsi- 
umph,  and  made  an  open  tumuhitotis  profosnon  of  their  inteu 
rest  in  h^  fortunes,  were  chargeable  with  the  guilt  which  we  im. 
pute  to  the  unavowed  leaders  of  her  councib.  To  state  such  a 
proportion,  would  be  in  a  measure  tojibd  the  people  of  £ng- 
tand>  who,  with  an  enthusiastio  uni^uiring  generosity,  in  the 
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first :;iii»taiM^  ^nrelcom^  the  :ispyj4-^wjwcl(wer.  .tQr;,th«i5  fihoneft. 
!fhef^yfere  roAAjr  motives  tp  this  Ub^^JOobU.impMWi  w^tfeout 

^>^iy9ip)esi.ll|o«Qmy  !v(|b}«h  ,hlad:>iiflY;5i:j  Isj^^ft  toiMWtl^bjf.  w^  <m9k« 

^ji^Qwhood  pf.  i^be.,$f>v9;iBigi;it4iiiid  tM  qM^O/;  •tb^Q.rtliemf^waii 

.^Qf tbv^st  bp9ft»t$-Tr-.thft '  .mwnbry  ,  of i . b wr  I  ^y > vaetd,  ?  ^ jffitftipUf 
*orrQi???rr-her    lo^g   lawoipplainiDgir.iieWewifcftl-Trlbejiifj^^ 

«(V9.,€Q^ibitioa.  0f  tii%t  ippafoQtly  ^uiWo^arintr^ipWityf^.  wWAj 
1^^  ijtti^,  fip^t;  Juptr«fi.>«iH^tiQ   rworcUd  dijsb^QQttiv  iiiisb^ 
ftir^jird  to  .tj>0i  fpTPoft  a»d-byMtbe,At:t.of/.iteM<>bi^ 
tUb  .^bftTQ^  spem^ifttl  <^Qe.jlQ(<ito»Iter{|he:  fpeK:jQ£,^i?ftpftjr. 
%tK^^  bf^d  b?(^. /Wi\oiigb4}.^aund  .ity^byi  jl^tRfted  >i99li^^/4ind 

teitb?  iiirter.*^al.ivbicH .bad:«Up9ftd  >etwi3a..tfe9i4epwtlii?<l)iiiwi 
^e  ir^turq  of  tb?  iQue^  .to  Bia^landi  .^hicbi  emild  nat^  h^/tQiifbi 
the :  b^ari ,  and .  jpredi^pwe . it  .to,  fQtbew5a«:e:  :to4  >  Q9mpa|(SH}p». 
Eyery  pfiop,wbiof^ftbe  bpp^^of  jo«tfc'.«ri'rfi«iidiig»rtgfrifif  tog^rfw 
£EKr(MiJb>^'be#»/strwb^iromi^^  b^i":;*  par&^l-smdb^iid/bad 
l^^i^  pox^^gip^  tft  ooe  .oeos^ipQn  Jfo^b;, .  J^.i^tt^titbe  juHiMr  <f 
tbft  ^fitirf*  .p?apj<e,,:»j^,  and.  qf  tbwr  iwi%;v  ti^iitb^n^hiar. 
/sp^«  ^towch^d  i.by  jtjbe  .i^peoMicb  qI  a.mcwb^iQf  .{tbe  iUtiijtiioua 
|^i|$0:of  il^M^9P^^<;kyi{d9qe4iA.thQ^i»l^^  in>wbi«h.'tbe7Qi|ieeiir 
appe^pd.ijQjS^nd.wbeii  i»he  iiiiueled  fmm.  tto.  C^tiito^  Mkb 
tJbe  atVisw^  c^^olutioD  of  mefsting  ber<ia«cu«i3r« ;  tbajl .  jthey  ^W9ui<|. 
npt  uke  «ca9^al.f)gidnsi^,b^r  xipon  tiwt,  hut.  in.  the  t'fiialt  ipr 
s^tafKse  ;eyed,  beii  .acci4(9erft  vkh  iscorfifoj  sutpiciofi ;  jlndr  that  Mly 
yfheik. ijnwiUing.  convicdpn  ^was  iudimimy, iobtrioded  upoR^^b^t^,, 
Jbpy  .yielded  t^.  iti  ip  ^b^irn  ^nd.sQrrow,  »» iif  itbe.^ntofcStiof  4»« 
Qp^Q^  ecmld  net  ba^e  beoAiJMWiitett^d  witbontiuijacHoejmcvi^ 

)ndMf^ng,Wti)9paliabaae9)^  lo     .•     v,,  >  ,.:^  »    j  ^r  <;»    i;:if  k?  :   . 
3?h^)apoU^y  $(rbiGb.appiM9ffbf»r^ve^,/^^  gfinexm9\MiiiiMf 
^ii3t,.i)Qt  b^  fimd^di'iQr:Mlfi9k:f»m^^ 

ikp  :<^€K?n  for  •^oir'QWjn  >iinibaltoivfwl  ^irii^rhii^Jiei^^ 

^n  theu;<  wtui^e,  m^-  woMimthQVi^ipmipmmbn^nhm^ 

Jier  itbft £i)r^ti8^f4fiof»KtQ.tbi^j m^irdatoiia.luBtf  pf  p^^ 

|ioA  whyn  its  boi^*  of  vengeance  Iiad  arrived.    Tbpir  pufpK^e 
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wa§  i6  4mj^\of"h^''tikitf^ag^im  Afib  bmoBfthy  «iid  the  laWs  ;^ 

Ml  itieastfWi'(rf*tH^  abdtttittatiortd-that-llifkc^'Jirtnhttr'dwa  ^Ick-^ 
cd-^biwmnsr-  CohciliattertwdolU  b*Ve  fee^ii  ttidearfhMoWHb'Hhl'if 
|)lidj<tJts,  land  fh^refeffe  tliijjp  ytef^  1-eBokteif^  ob%trti«tlftyit  Xj^flflt^* 
ewry  possible  f&pm:  ^  Tte'  pret^fided'cW«tri|ylori^t#^»e'<3W^,i 
with^^thl^  m6sl  *y|i6crtdGiil  <^xptc»fifelons^f' jrity^lbi^  ft     nv^rdti^i 


h^t  reputatiotiy  afifd  uitf'iiipair^d  as  td  h^tf  sCitetandal'  stat^  dhd 
digtiit^^  Wa^  firiilly  l^pwtded'by  tbe^^^^cret  satanic  divan  to' 
nrhieh  sh^  had  ftotainritted  het  fkte  Thf^  teaaers  of  ittdpi^nT 
{nsdvr^tidn  exulted  as'  imi^b  in  tbelt*  mastery  ttver  the  minfd  <Sf 
tbi«  unhappy;  wo«ia»  as  thecftieft  of  ^oveit-frtellion  Aire  Wbnt^d 
do  Ml  the  custodr  <tf  '<he  Wwftil  prftiOej'^  Ifi^  the  insolent  tnanifea^ 
to^ewhieh  they  diired  to  isstte  bnder  the  protection  of  her  rtatne, 
they  developed  their  -oiei^^^ith  as  little  reserve  fis  if  victory 'Htfd:' 
^wady  bee«r'Certalti,i-^as  if  they  bad  nevel-  beclh  dodi»ed  tbhr^-^ 
kpse  if^^  the  darfcm^fes'  ffoih  whkh  they  sprung'.  *  The'lfert^lr 
andi  peti^on' of  the  monai^th  w^te  boldly  insoUed--^the  highest 
Btltioiftal  Mbonal  i^i^as  reproadbed^  and  its  cotnpetettcy  d^nicki*-^ 
title  alleged  cforruptbn  of  Pters  and  Comnw^ns  '^^as  anmEyanBe*  trtp 
the  eintjis^  phifai^eok)gy  of  rsKficai  reform-^the  itoTietity  6f  "th^ 
A^tenaf  chuttih  wasinvisicled  without  scruple,  and' the  itaodt^en^ 
lAble  of  its  functiooanes'held  up*  to  <>pen  scoitl.  ^  •  The  Vilest  eaht 
df '  the  prrfessohr  of  revolution  Was  hberaMy^bofr6^ed,  afld  iti^ 
i^kKng' the  manifestos  and  an^^ers  which  Wer^  uttered  b^^llte 
0ue<en,  it  wAs  difficult  to  beikvethaeone^  was  not  readi^  a 
oottipend  of  the  JaCbbinism  df  the  yfear  1820.-  It  wias  «igiiifl^ 
cantly  hinted,  that  our  existing  institutionsr,  'Sacred  aAd  civih,' 
ivtsreiiot  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of^the  times— and  prbmis^ 
vfeve  beld  out,  that  with  the  )*edrefis  of  th^  Queen's  w)^ngs,  the' 
i^illenitfto  of  reform  would  arrive — that  with  her  t-oyaJ  fortun^s^ 
Vi^ere  bound  up  the  expectations  of  every  sp^ids  of  discontent,* 
wliirfi  disgraces  the  land.-  Her  royal,  eauee  was,  by  a  charac- 
teristic absurdity  of  radical  argumentation^  made  to  represent 
that  of  whatever  exists  of  disloyalty,  and  the  Queeii  of  England 
was'to  mai::di  onward  to  repkration  and 'to  vengeance,  baihd  vA 
hand  with  'the  deH^ed  implacablcen^ifnies  of  the  motiarchy.  > 
This  spirit  of  disafft^tion  and  of  treason  has  for  the  pi^seht  aH 
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least  been  overcome.  The  gathered  discontents^  that,  like  a 
halo,  gilded  female  royalty  on  its  first  i^pearance  on  the  horizon 
of  England^  hare  been  fortunately  dispened.  The  spirit  of  jaco- 
binism dies  not,  however,  but,  m  spite  of  the  deepest  Uicera- 
tioQ,  will  close  its  dispersed  members,  and  rejoice  and  rebel 
again  in  fresh  animation.  We  have  no  doubt  there  has  been, 
a»d  still  is,  much  suffering  and  deep  privation  among  the  la- 
bouring dianses.  But  it  is  altogether  another  question,  whe- 
ther  we  are  to  penaiit  ourselves  to  be  subdued  by  to  evil 
which  has  its  deptfi  indeed,  but  must  also  have  its  termination— 
and  whether  the  stagnated  industry  of  England  is  by  its  Revul- 
sion to  overthrow  tli^  monarchy. 

The  rebellious  sjnrit  came  in  aid  of  the  Queen,  but  did  not 
originate  with  her  great  public  controversy.     She  did  not  create, 
but  she  unhapjnly  nursed  it,  and,  we  may  odd, — provideDiially 
disclosed  the  compass  of  its  aim  and  undertaking.     The  people 
di  England  are  no  longer  blfaid  to  tho  projects  of  their  iiiti>stiDe 
eneuMes,— for  they  have  spoken  their  sentiments  distinctly.   Tbej 
have  declared  that  England  as  it  is,  cnn  no  longer  be  endured 
in  the  present  state  of  universal  illumination^ — that,  with  her 
boasted  constitution^  her  laws,  her  tribunals,  and  her  monarchy^ 
she  is  still  a  blot  on  the  great  comtnunity  of  nations,  and  must 
infalliUy  be  obliterated.     The  mondj  inteNectuaU  and  jjolitical, 
dignity  of  England  can   never  be  so  conveniently  assailed  a^r 
through  the  medium  of  Him  who  is  the  custodier  of  it  by  iiu 
heritancei  and  who  has  go  deeply  mingled  himself  with  it  to  all 
practical  purposes,  that  his  name  will  form  the  mighty  superscrip* 
tion  upon  it,  directed  to  the  intelligence  of  future  ages.     And  it 
is  therefore  an  imperative  duty  upon  all  who  love  thcit  sovereign 
and  their  country,  to  watch   this  wicked  spirit, — to  trace  it 
through  all  its  windings— and  to  endeavour  to  save  the  country 
from  confuinon,  by  re£)ubling  the  defences  round  the  Monarchy, 
without   which  there  can  be  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  liberty 
nor  protection. 
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Art.  IX.     A   Vision  (f  Judgment.    By  Robebt  Southkt, 
Esq.  LL.  D*  Poet  Laureate,  &c.     London,  1^1.    4to. 

'^fHis  is  a  Wd  experiment  of  Mr.  Southey%  wHh  respect  both 
to  its  form  and  substance^  A  poetical  vision  of  the  doom  eternal 
pronoiinced  upon  our  late  revered  sover^ajgn  might  have  seertied 
of  itself  a  subject  abounding  enough  in  difficulties  to  bayesalis-^ 
$ed  the  hardihood  of  moft  ipen,  withcait  c^uplipg  with  it  anotbdt 
most  doubtful  experiment^  in  the  form  of  i^  vier^ificatioii—biitit 
has  pleased  the  darii^  enterprise .  of  Mr.  Southey  to  graj^e 
at  once  with  danger  in  all  its  shapes.  This  portentous  vision 
is  recounted,  not  in  any  meamire  of  poetical  c^Mnposition  known  to 
the  English  language,,  but  ^<  in  an  English  metre,  constructed  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  hexameter,^  of  which  we  have  nothing 
more  to  say  than  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Soutbey^s  ingenious  prelaw 
tory  reasonings  in  its  support,  his  own  performance  hits  fblly  sa- 
tisfied us  that  it  is  not  an  English  metre  at  ail.  But  of  poetry, 
considered  as  a  mental  operation.  Dr.  Jdmson,  w^  think,  iikfc^m^ 
us  that  metre  is  not  a  necessary  adjunct ;  and  we  are  quite  a^are 
that  the  highest  flights  of  poetry  may  be  accompUshed  in  thd 
hnmbler,/?)rm*  of  prose.  Let  us  see  th^n  whether  this  distin- 
guished writer^  having  dispensed  on  the  present  pccasioii  with 
the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  his  art^  has  been  able  to  re-, 
tain  its  essential  spirit,  and  whether  the  grandeur  and  eleva- 
tion of  his  soul  has  kept  apy  reasonable  pace  with  the  undeniable 
presumption  which  led  to  the  choice  of  his  present  theme. 

The  memory  of  the  late  king  is  consecrated  in  the  afiecUon  of 
his  people— and  the  noblest  tribute  which  could  be  rendered  to 
it  by  the  Muses,  would  not  appear  excesdve  to  their  deep  and 
enduring  veneration.  His  reign  was  lengthened  out  beyond  all 
former  example ;  he  belonged,  before  his  death,  rather  to  the  ge- 
neration which  had  pass^  away  than  to  the  living  world  l^ 
which  he  was  surrounded-*-he  had  seen  trouble  and  change 
greater  than  had  been  witnessed  by  any  other  monarch,  and  had 
proved  himself  the  faithful  guardian  of  his  country  in  the  dark- 
est period  of  its  fate.  He  was  English  all  over,  in  manner,  heart, 
public  and  private  conduct ;  he  was  simple,  unostentatious,  mas- 
culine^  and  resolved.  But  the  constitution  of  the  country,  by  a 
wise  and  salutary  prevention,  forbade  the  full  development  of 
his  character  in  the  individuality  either  of  its  benevolence  or  its 
greatness ;  there  neither  was  nor  could  be  that  direct  personal 
exploit,  upon  which,  as  their  native  soil,  the  laurels  planted  by  the 
Muses  thrive  best  and  flourish.   As  a  king  of  England,  secluded 
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the  wonted  expetlieiits  <lt' bbtorical  rfenft^wn^  he'  tlria?^  mtb^feij^fttled 

Ilia  mde^  was;  thecbief  ^nd»  honoui4d  'M(He^sHpM*k?iWeff  ^tit^ 
a^  passage,  iafihistoi-f^  whkrii '  bias  .fekd  iiW  '|AkVklirf*^ita'  la^        or 
^npderui :diKU9S4 :  b«iti  t^  ^eeluddl'  eldv^tlcm  6f-6is  cbh^iititibn. 
^'ckabictarf  WW  ^ooisely  -thi^t  oretid^ii^^^M^  to 

imak&k  huit  SkinoJOM^  liild  'to>  obKteHlte'al^  t6e  s^hdb^ 
^>H^iltch  iBMgbt  fit  it  for:  the  tis^s  of  po^rjr.     Th* ^fsbttki:ctm- 
jdfact  of  a  king  oC  iEnjgla«id<  W  fkr  indeed  ftbm'bAi^^  ibi^^S^r^t 
vto  the  public  welfare^  but  the  presidingagefAcj^ ;rf  Wi^wili  is 
i^xerted  in  augwst  retweaftent,  like  the  inysteiioti?   p^ww^^ 
.  gravitation^  which  impeli?   and  ^ttstaias  the  masseft  df  ,ttOT 
'^lendour  that  (otmtne  visible  wondetsr  6f  the  wortd  <#  inaftter. 
i  Even  to  history,  ^  therefijre,  a  constitutional  nion^iich  2i|)tiears 
to  £(xm  \mi  a  nominal  plge^t ;  to  poetry,  which  addres^  the 
sensed  <  an4  more  e^teially  subierves  the  pas^ions^  h&  se^ms 
:  little  more  than  a  hfdnki.    But  to  conduct  our  bte   monarch 
through  th6  ordeal  of  this  world's  maxims  and  opinions— to  ren- 
der him  to  posterity  with  the  »tanj]>  which  an  approving,  and^ 
.  ill  this  respect^  upon  the  whole  an  undivided  age,  bad  affixed  to 
-Jbis  character,  was; a  task  comparatively  humble  and  easy;  to 
conduct   hini  through  1;he  appointed  trial  that  awaits  anothi^r 
sphere,  of  .being-rrto.  bring,  him  to   the  judgment-seat   above, 
4ia4  ito  promote  him  to  the  fitial  beatificatton  of  the|ustj  was 
acjoording  to  no  vulgar  or  timid  imagination  of  panegynd    ^    >' 

The  undertakmg  Vras  indeed  presumptuous  in  a  very  hig^  dlp- 
.gree;,  and  we  know  not  that  power  far  superior ,  to  Mr.  Soulfa- 
ey''s-^*-aml  we  are  not  among  t«tbe  numfber  who  rate  his  g^HAs 
'meanly-*-or,  indeed,  any  human  power j  could  afford  an  adiequate 
guarantee  against  lapses  and  failures,  ^ which  on  such  occasions 
are  generally  fatal,  to  the  performance,  and  may  perchance  in* 
vplve  the  theme  itself,  in  the  ridicule  which  is  all  the  author'^s 
9wn.  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a  step;  dnd 
Mr.  Sou  they  is  not  so  sure-foorted  as  to  be  out  of  danger  ofttlje 
involuntary  and  fatal  declension.  The  most  assured  aod  prar- 
ii^ed  steadiness  would  have  Jpeen  necessary  oa  this  ocoaaiAlo 
hav^  saved  him  from,  the  derision  of  the  s^fier;  and,  whit 
is  far  more  importatit,  to  have  guarded  him  ag^st.  ^U.<^- 
fetice  towards  that  class  of  hi|8  i^eaders^,  ynih  whpse  most :  s^/ci;^ 
feelings,  whether  belonging,  tp  ,this  world  or.  the  oiext;,,  ke^has  mL 
\en\.\xf;&i  to  deal  in  the.  wantonness  of  his  imaginaUoB«  Tbeire  is 
ihere,  as  Mr.  Southey  manages  the  subject,,  dl  that  is  spi^enm 
and  touching  in  humanity— ^all  that  is  dread  and  niysterious  io 
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the  woipld  of  6pmt^:  The,  death  of  a  mighty  Hiooarob,  dis- 
tk^uished  alike  by  pr^^emiaeiit  virtue  ana  suffenng— «>the 
crowded  magnificence  of  the  eyents  that  occurred  during  the 
darkness  of  hb  calamity,  ismd  of  which  the  revelation  is  suppos* 
ed  to  be  n^ade  to  him  4>y  a  faithful  servant  of  his  throne,  who 
first  approaches  to  welcome  him  to  the  realms  of  blis^-^he  final 
recognition  in  a  beatified  state  of*  those  dear  connections  with 
whom  the  monarch  bad  trod  the  paths  of  domestic  ha{^nesa 
below^  or  tipon  whose  approaching  separation  bis  human  firm- 
ness had  been  overcome,  and  his  intellect  hurled  from  its  throne 
for  ever.  Then  tbei:e  is  a  portion  of*  his  theme,  which  is  yet^ 
more  arduous^nto  which  men  tremble  while  they  seek  to  pry— 
and  from  the  portraiture  of  which  all  but  the  temerity  of  genius 
would  shrink :  The  appearance  of  the  departed  monarch  before 
the  awful  judgmqnt^^at  above — the  review  of  a  troubled  career 
of  human  action*-rtbe  final  award  pronounced  upon  it  by  Al- 
mighty justice---«nd  the  beatification  of  a  spirit  purified  from 
earthly  grossness,  and  absolved  from  human  frmlty.— He  who 
reflects  upon  the  mystery  and  terror  which  surround  such  a 
theme,  even  when  it  is  confined  to  the  recesses  of  a  meditative 
spirit,  must  wonder  at  the  audacity  of  the  poet  who  could 
attempt  its  delineation,  and  bring  its  high  moral  meaning- 
within  the  cognisance  of  sense  and  imagination.  There  has 
hitherto  been  one  only  of  our  race  to  whom  the  energy  has  been 
given  to  deal  with  subjects  of  this  nature^  and  to  attend  the 
councils  dF  heaven  with  the  ministering  dignity  of  human  art — 
and  even  his  all  but  angelic  spirit  has  often  drooped  in  Batness 
and  failure^  from  an  enterprise  surpassing  mortal  power.  Bu( 
Jie  did  more  than  ever  has  been  done  by  man. 

y'  The  living  throne — the  sapphire  hlaze. 
Where  angels  tremhle  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw— and,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  emlless  night." 

There  is  an  offence  which  sticks  clo§e  to  Mr.  Soi^they^s  subject, 
r— and  which  was  inseparable  indeed  from  his  imprudent  choice. 
When  he  approaches  the  gate  of  }ie^ven  and  the  Celestial  City 
with  his  experiment  of  description— when  he,  in  imaginatiotl, 
plants  there  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  encircles  it  with  attend- 
ing angels  and  the  adoring  spirits  of  the  jUst, — while  hell  also 
emits  its  trembling  baleful  company  at  the  dread  summons — • 
n^y,  when  he  ventures  eyen  to  display  the  Ineffable  Presence  de- 
scending as  with  a  rushing  of  wings,  and  veiled  in  insufferable 
light,  he  has  only  cpdeavoured  what  a  lofty  and  pious  confidence 
had  attempted  before,  and  shewn  us  human  wit  struggling,  vain^ 
ly  perhaps,  beyond  the  confine^  of  its  lawful  empire.     But  when 
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he  represents  the  Judging  God  as  protiouilcing  the  doom  rf  «^. 
ceptance  and  of  mercy  to  the  spirit  of  his  departed  Hionaifch,  he 
should  have  remembered  that  he  was  not  here  dealing  with  a 
phantom  of  the  poetV  own  creation,  or  with  art  act  imagined  for 
the  mere  convenience  of  fable— but  with  a  human  sjMrit  gone  to 
its  final  reckoning,  and  a  doom  which,  whether  for  approval  or 
for  punishment,  is  stedfast  and  sure~and  that,  atthowgh  tberi^ 
are  few  among  the  children  erf*  men  whose  departure  to  the?  wbrld 
of  spirits  the  believer  will  follow  with  more  of  consglation  and 
hope,  yet  it  could  be  nothing  short  of 'extreme  folly  to  miake  the 
necessarily  unknowH  ratification  abov^  of  the  perishable  award  . 
proliounced  by  the  just  arid  the  good  in  this  "World,  the  growifid 
of  a  composition  intended  as  a  panegyric  upon  the  departed  so- 
vereign, andofwhidi,  therefore,  ti>e  only  fitting  baeis  must  be 
certainty  and  truth.  »       . 

In  the  execUtioh  of  sohie  parts  of  thi^  ttiost  qliestionabfe  de- 
sign,  Mr.  Sou  they  has  however  shewn  the  power  of  a  great 
poet.  But  to  da  justice  to  the  passages  we  are  aboyt  to 
quote,  the  reader  niust  forget  that  he  is  perusing  what  the  poet 
whimsically  imagines  to  be  English  metre. — The  poem  is  divid- 
ed into  12  peirtSj  of  which  it  IS  needless  to  recount. th«  titles. 
The  fourth,  ivhich  is  entitled  the  ^«  Gate  of  H^ten-,*^ '  open^ 
thus: 

*^  Thus  as  he  spake^  methought  tbe  surrounding  space  dilated. 
Over  head  I  hrheld  the  infinite  ether ;  beneath  us 
Lay  the  solid  expanse  of  the  firmament  spread  like  a  pavement ; 
Wneresoever  I  looked,  there  was.  light  and  glory  around  roe. 
Brightest  it  seem'd  in  the  east,  where  the  New  Jerusalem  glitter*d. 
Emment  on  a  hill,  there  stood  the  Celestial  Gity ; 
Reaming  afar  it  shone  j  its  towers  and  cupolas  rising 
High  in  the  air  serene,  with  the  brightoess  of  gold  in  the  furnace. 
Where  on  their  breadth  the  splendour  lay  intense  and  'qui^cent ; 
Part  with  a  fierier  glow,  and  a  short  quick  tremulous  motion. 
Like  the  burning  pyropus  j  and  turrets  and  pinnacles  spaarkled. 
Playing  in  jets  of  light,  with  a  diamond-like  glory  coruscant. 
Groves  of  all  hues  of  green  their  foliage  intermingled. 
Tempering  with  grateful  shade  the  else  unendurable  lustre. 
Drawing  near,  1  beheld  what  over  the  portal  was  written : 
Tliis  is  the  Gate  of  Bliss,  it  said ;  tliro'  me  is  the  passage 
To  the  City  of  God,  the  abode  of  beatified  spirits. 
Weariness  is  not  there,  nor  change,  nor  sorrow,  nor  parting; 
Time  hath  no  place  therein  ;  nor  evil.    Ye  who  would  €n:eir. 
Drink  of  the  Well  of  Life,  and  put  away  all  that  is  earihlyi" 

In  Part  7th,  which  is  styled,  "  The  Beatification,"'  the  Ceks- 
tial  City  ife  thus  described. 

^'  Beautiful  then  on  its  hill  appear'd  the  Celestial  City, 
Softened,  like  evening  suns,  to  a  mild  and  bearable  lustre. 
Beautiful  was  the  ether  above ;  and  the  sapphire  beneath  us. 
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Beautiful  was  its  tone^  tQ  the  da.;t4e4  siigkt  a&r^frei^qg 

As  the  fields  wilb  their  loveliest  green  at  th^  comjpg  pf  Eummer> 

Whejfx  the  mind  ia  at  ease,  and  the  eye  and  the  heart  are  contented. 

Then  methought  we  approaoh'd  the  gate.    In  front  of  the  portal^ 
From  a  rock  where  the  standard  of  man's  redemption  was  planted^ 
Issued  the  Well  of*Life,  where  whosoever  would  enter>  * 

So  it  was  writteuj  mustdiink^  and  put.away  all  that  is  eanUyr 
Earth  among  itfi^gem^  its  creations  of  art  and  of  nature 
Ofiers  not  aught  whereto  that  marvellpus  Crps^  may  he  Ukcnld ' 
Even  in  dim  similitude,  such  was  its  wonderfirf  substapce* 
Pure  it  was  and  diaphanous.    U  had  no  visible  lustre ; 
Yet  from  it  alone  whole  heaven  was  illuminate  alway  ; 
Day  and  night  being  none  in  the  upper  finpaiinent,  neither^   , . 
Suiv  nor  moon,  npr  stars ;  but  frow  that  Crpss,  as  a  fo\intaijn, 
Flow'd  the  light  uncreated ;  light  all-sufficing,  eternal. 
Light  which  was,  and  which  is,  and  which  will  be,  for  ever  a^d  ever;  ^ 
Light  of  light,  which,  if  daringly  gazed  on,  would  blind  a^  archangej. 
Yet  the  eye  of  weak  man  may  beholdi,  and  beholding  is  strengthened. 
Yea,  while  we  wander  beloyr,  opprest  with  our  bodily  burthen,  , 

And  in  the  shadow  pi  death,  this  light  is  in  mercy  vouchsafed  jis^ 
So  we  seek  it  with  humble  heart ;  and  the  soul  that  receives  it 
Hath  with  it  healing  and  strength,  peace,  love,  and  life  everlasting. 

Thither  the  King  drew  nigh,  and,  kneeling,  he  drank  of  the  water. 
Oh  what  a  change  was  wrought !  In  the  semblance  of  age  he  hadrisen^  • . 
Such  as  at  last  he  appear'd,  with  the  traces  of  time  and  affliction 
Deep  on  his  faded  form,  when  the  burtheh  of  years  was  upon  him.  • 

O  what  a  change  was  wrought  I  For  now  the  corruptible  put  on 
Incorruption ;  the  mortal  put  off  mortality.    lUsing 
Rejuvenescent  he  stood  in  a  glpyified  body,  obnpxipus 
Never  again  to  change,  nor  to  evil,  and  trouble,  and  sorrow. 
But  for  etemiiy  form*d,  and  tp  hUsa  everlasting  appointed." 

We  give  the  8th  Part,  entitled  *^  The  Sovereigns,^  entire. 

"  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  Gates;  and  ye  everlasting  portals. 
Be  ye  lift  up  I  for  lo  1  a  glorified  Monarch  approftcheth^ 
One  who  m  righteousness  reign'd,  and  religiously  govern'd  his  people. 
Who  are  these  that  await  him  within  ?  Nassau  the  Deliverer,  . 
Him  I  knew :  and  the  Stuart,  he  who,  serene  in  his  meekness, 
Bow*d  his  andinted  head  beneath  the  axe  of  rebellion. 
Calm  in  that  insolent  hour,  and  over  his  fortune  triumphant. 

Queen  of  the  eagle  eye^  thou  too,  O  matchless  EUza, 
Excellent  queen,  wert  there  !  and  thy  brother's  beautiful  spirit ; 
O'er  whose  innocent  head  there  hover'd  a  silvery  halo. 
Such  as  crowns  the  Saint  when  his  earthly  warfare  is  ended. 

There  too  was  he  of  the  «able  mail,  the  hero  o£  Cressy, 
Flower  of  Chivalry,  he,  in  arms  and  in  courtesy  peerless. 
There  too  his  royal  sire  I  saw,  magnificent  Edward, 
He  who  made  the  English  renown,  and  the  fame  of  his  Windsor 
In  the  Orient  and  Occident  known,  from  Tagus  to  Tigris. 
Lion-hearted  Richard  was  there,  redoubtable  warrior, 
At  whose  irresistible  presence  the  Saracsn  trembled ; 
At  whose  name  the  Caliph  exclaim'd  in  dismay  on  Mahommed, 
Syrian  mothers  grew  pale,  and  their  children  were  scared  into  silence. 
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Boniinabloody  aff<9>  did.hemhistnrowesA.exul^ng  ^    ^     .     .     .     ,.    • 
Run  like  a  meteor  liis  cqurseji  and  udiil  the  sen^ice  aBsigii'd  Him. . 
Checking  the  Mussulman  ppwer  in  the  height  of  its  prospei^ous  fortniie :. . ' 
But  that  leonine  heart  was  with,  virtues  humaner  ^nnoblei)> 
(Otherwhere  else,  be  mre,  his  4^m  had  now  been  appointed,) 
Friendship,  disdain  pf  wrongs  find  generous  feeling  redeeu^'d  i$ 
Magnanimity  there  had. its  seat^  and ithe Ipie  of  theMua^     , 

There  with  the  Saxott  kihg«  whb  fwrnded  our  la#8  and  our  te«ple^, 
(GnrtdPdly  still  to  be  nahibd  while  thei^  endtire  fh  Vemeh^ranoe^       ' 
They/ for  to  piottfi  irdrjt  ?)  I  saw  the  spirit  if  Alfred  y 
Alfred  than  whom  nk  pHrice  wf^  loftier  fritdl^ct  giftdd, '      ' 
Nor  with  a  finer  souii  nor  ill  tirtu^  Ihbre  kbsttlutfe*" evet-  * 
Made  a  ^mme  twice-halloWd,  and  reigned  in  A©  wewtii  of  hi*  people.      -' 
With  him  the  Worthies  w^rfefleenwli^ih  life  paridOk^f  to  -  ^ 

Sharedl^i^  thoughts,  and  withhiip.fqf  t^.^^w  of  w)i?teTijty  tray 
Some  who  in  cloisters  immured^*  and  to  painful  study  devoted      ^   ^ 
DAyindMght/ their  t)atleiit  and  irincrc^t  lives  ejmausttd,  '      -:^^    ^- 
And  in  meekness  possess'd  their  souls  :  and  sorae  who  in  battk|    >    '  •  *  -  •  i 
Put  the  Raven  to  flight ;  and  some  /wfho^  intr^d  in  ,dulty, .  ,  .   ..»{,;   . 
Reach'd  thie  remotest  eap^,  or  invading  !th^ .  ki^igdom  yf  wjff^i,  , .  ;  J  ^ ;  .        i 
Plough'd  with  audacious  keej  tiif  fllypeybo^eaii  pqean'.^    | . ' ,  ,  v    .  . .       ■    i * 
I  comd  perceiv^  the  joy  which  fitfd  their  beatifieif  spmfe^ 
While o^ the  Georg^  a^e  fhcgrthought^ ^nd^^he  glopy  r^ 

The  coramemoraticto  i>f  ;^o«5^  the  «  Elder^  Wbrtfries^''  ^f 
England  ri  Writteti  with  dlsthiguislied  power/"  -    ''     *  -      ^ 

•*  Lift  up  your  hea^^ij  yc  ^atca  j  and  ye  everlasting  portals^ 

Be  ye  lift  up"!  Behold  the  Worthies  are  there  b  receive  him.»  ^'' 

They  ^\m  in  later  dayj^j  or  iri  ddcr  ages  ennobled  .J 

Britain';^  dear  name*     Btnle  I  behelfl^  who,  huynble  and  holy ,  ^^ 

Shone  like  a  single  ctar^  serene  in  a  night  of  darkness.  ^' 

Bacon  also  was  there,  the  Uiarvcllous  Friar  ;  and  he  who  ^ , 

Struck  the  spark  from  whieh  the  Bohemian  kindled  liia  taper;       ^  , 
Thence  llie  Uaniej  long  and  hardly  preservMj  was  to  Luther  transmit  ted, \. 

Mighty  soulj  and  he  Mted  his  toreh^  and  enlighten'd  the  nations,  f 

Thee  tod^  Father  0hauoer  i  1 8aw>  land  delight^  to^^ iee < thee,  i f  >  v  . 
At  whose  well  undefiled  I  diank  in  ptiy  >y!out]iy  ind  was^fitnaigt^ieiie^; 
With  whose  mind  immort*!  ao^ft  I  hove  commUnedipirlid^fagr  !    - 
All  its  manifold  Bioods^  and  willingly  amoved  at  iita  j^easure.  V 
Bearing  tjietjdtlm  of  martyrdom,  Cramner  was  there  in^ iiis  meekseai^ 
Holy  name  to  he  ever  revered !  And  Cecil,  whose  wisdom  ,.1  n.    • 

'Stahlish'd  the  Chiireh  and  State^  Elista's  pillar  of  eotireiL  \u 

And  ShaJce3peafe>  who  in  mx  hearts  for  himeelf  hath  erected  ati  oni^iie. 
Not  to  he  shaken  hy  tiniej  nor  lYt  by  anuther  divided,  T  ,^ .   * 

But  with  what  love  did  1  then  behold  tlic  face  of  my  master,,      \l^  ,     . 
Spenser,  my  master  dear  \  with  whom  in  boyhood  1  wandcr'd     ^^  \-\^    . 
Thro'  the  regions  of  Fairy  Land,  hi  forest  or  garden  ^ 
Spending  dehcioua  hours^  or  at  tilt  and  tourney  r^jcidng j  ,'  ^  .    ,    , 

Ym,  by  the  iniagic  of  viirse  enlarged^  and  translated  in  spirit,      J  > ' , , .  . 
In  the  world  of  Ronmnco  ireu  dtniaeu  I  i— till  anakeniiig,  '  '  /. 

Wh6n  the  spell  was  dissohedj  this  real  earth  and  its  uses  [.^"  '/  '' 

Seem'd  to  me  Wear y;»  and  stale,  and  flat.  .,.    «      \ 

>  ,.  With  other  ewo^ioBJ  /  ^ 

Milton's  severer  shade  I  ssaw,  and  in  reverence  humbled  .       *  •  .    .  » 
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Gazed  on  that  soul  sublime ;  of  pas^ot  now  as  of  blindne^ 

Heard,  and  no  longer  here  to  kings  and  to  hierarchs  hostile,^ 

He  Ws^  assoH'd  from  taint  of  the  fetal  frnit :  and  fn  Eden 

Not  again  to  be  lost>  consorted  an  equal  witti' angels.  ' 

Taylor  too  was  there>  fVom  whose  tnind  Of  its  treasurei^  redundant 

Streams  of  eloquence  flowed^  like  an  inexhaustible  fountain  : 

And  the  victor  of  Blenheim,  aHke  in  all  virtues  accomplisliM^ 

Public  or  private,  l\c  ;  the  perftTt  »pltlier  and  statesman,         f  -  it    •  r 

England***  reproach  and  lier  pride>  her  pride  for  bit4  nMc  achiev«tHHl^^,-;>^ 

Her  reproach  for  the  wrapgB  he  endviretl  i  And  NsTiftonj  cx&lted  ,t'(' 

There  abov<?  ilioscorbi  whme  inoiiojis  frofm  earth  he  had  nieasLir'd#  !  .iH^ 

Thro'  ijtfiiiity  rftuj^in^  in  thought:  And  Berkeley,  aiig^^lic  ,-i  -.  C4,w» 

Now  in  substance  as  saul,  tliat  kingdom  enjoying  where  all  tliitigs       ',i  iV. 

Are  what  tliey  setm,  and  the  gotid  and  the  l>cauliful  there  are  c-teruaU"'   fl 

But  the  12th  and  last  Part,  which  is  lieatled  "  The  Meotmg^" 
is  perhaps  tlie  most  touching  and  efil^ctivc  pas^gf , of  tkia  str^pge 
performance,  ^,.,»,i  ^.u, ,  ..i^.  iu  !><*/ 

"  Lift  \ip  your  heads,  ye  gates ;  m-id  ye  ever!  as  ling  porbls^ 
Be  ye  lift  up  t  Behold  the  splendent  train  of  the  Worthies      ,.,...       ■ 
Halt ;  and  with  quicker  bace?  a  happy  cbnjpany  issues .  *  , " '    '  ' '        ,    '    ] 
Forth  irom, the.  ;g»te  of  bliss  i.  the  psu*ents,w  children, ^n^^  ^^ 

Come  to  wefcoiiie  in  he^eh  the  ison,  the  fotfict,  and  busbana !  ' "' 

;Hour  ofperftbt  joyithaJt  o'ei^ys  f^UfjfjrtWynffkjtion}  n  .jr*  ;^.  >  u 
Yea,  and  the  thought  wh^epf  suj^r^^x  jthf .  sf](ul  in  i^; ^ngj^ifj^  I   ,       , ,  ( 

There  came  England'!*  bbssom  of,  hope ^  thcTK-auliful  Prineeiis ; 
She  in  whose  vedded  blisa  all  liearta  rejoieedj  and  whofie  death*btfllt 
Heard  from  tower  to  tower  tliro*  the  islands^  earricil  a  sorrow. 
Felt  by  all  like  a  private  grief^  which^  ileephi|;  or  waking, 
Will  not  be  slmken  away  ;  but  posBesses  the  soul  and  disturbs  it.  .  '. 

There  was  our  late- lost  Queen,  the  nation's  example  of  virtue;  .        , 

In  whose  presence  vict*  was  nqt  seen^  nor  the  face  of  dibhoiiour ;  ','p. 

Pure, ill  heart,  and  spotless  in  life,  and  secret  in  bounty,  '  '     , . 

QUeenij  and  mothcTj  and  wife  imrcproTed*     The  gentle  Amelia  . '. 

Stretch'd  her  arms  to  her  father  there,  in  t<fndcrTicss  ^heddin^ 
Tears,  sudi  as  angels  weep.     That  Liind  was  toward  him  exteniled 
Wliose  last  pieaaiire  he  could  ^ot  l^vty  when;  merciful  nature; '     r        ' 
Aso'er  her  dying- bed  he  bend  in  severest  aaguisfa,     > 
Laid  on  his  senses^  w^i^t, and  suqiended  the  smrew  for  ever.       •  > 

He  hath  reeover'd  her  now  2  all,  all  •  that  was  lost;  is  restored  fapui; 
Hour  of  perfect  Hiss  that  q  erpayi?  nil  earthly  aflSiction  I  ♦ ' 

They  are  met  where  change  is  not  known^  nor  sorrow,  nor  parting, 
Deatii  is  tuklued,  and  the  grave,  which  csonquera  all^  hath  been  oontiuet^d- 

When  I  beheld  them  meet^  the  desire  of  my  soul  overeame  me  *  ': 

And  when  with  trnrp  and  voice  the  loud  ho^annahs  of  welcome  ,^ 

Fill'd  the  nyoking  sky,  as  the  happy  company  enter* d  'i^ 

Thro' the  everlastm^  gatt^s,  T,  too,  press'd  forward  to  enter ;  ^ 

But  the  weight  of  the  body  withheld  me,     I  stoopt  to  the  fountain,!  "-J 
Eager  to  drink  thereof',  and  to  put  away  all  that  was  earthly*           '•*   :^\ 

Daikness  came  over  me  then  at  the  chilling  touch  of  the  water,  1^ 

And  my  feet  me  thought  sunkj  and  I  fell  precipitate.    Starting,  ^ 
Theu  I  a  woke  J  and  beheld  the  moim  tains  in  twilight  before  me, 

Dark  and  distinct ;  and  instead  of  the  rspturous  sound  of  hosannahs^  jy 
Heard  the  bell  from  the  tower,  toll !  tdll  thro'  the  silence  of  eyening/'     ^ 
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We  have  ho  wish  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  in  this  Visk>n  of 
Judgment,  there  is  much  of  surpassing  extravagance,  with  many 
passages  of  almost  incredible  prosaic  flatness,  betwixt  which  lai^ 
his  brighter  conceptions,  the  author  really  seems,  to  wnni  Ae 
power  of  distinguishing—with  such  apparent  unconsciousness  arts 
they  massed  and  interwoven  together.  But  we  do  not  consider  it 
our  peculiar  office  to  dwell  on  these  failures,  beii^  aware  -Ibai 
the  Knot  of  Mr.  Southet's  friends,  whom  in  his?  preface  he  cour- 
teously designates  by  th^  nnme  of  *'  thfe  duncery,^  wHl  cheei:- 
fully  and  zealously  render  him  this  good  service.  We  can,^  as 
well  as  they,  see  the  absurdity  of  the  entire  scene  of  the  Accus«"s 
and  Absolvers,  when  Wilkes,  **  with  the  cast  of  his  eye  dt^liqtie,'' 
and  Junius  with  ^'  his  vizor  of  irofi  rivetted  round  his  head,  are 
summoned  by  the  demon  to  the  impeachment  of  the  monarch-r- 
and we  have  already  confessed,  indeed,  the  deep  incurable  faults 
of  the  whole  of  the  poet*s  design.  But  ^e  areiiot,  tftereibre,  blind 
to  his  merits,  hor  reluctant  to  admit  them — remembering  that  the 
smiters  of  this  great  man  have  generally  been  among  the  feeblest 
of  their  kind,  and  that  in  his  case,  more  than  in  that-of  any  firing 
individual,  the  prodigy  recorded  by  the  pdet  has  becit  te^a^mj^t-. 
fied. 

"  A  Mcon  tewwing- in  Ms  priAe  of  %ht> 

'<  Was  by  ainoUiBing  owl  haWked  at  and  slain." 


Art.  X.— r^^r  to  ♦  ♦  *  *  •♦*♦***  ^n  the  Rev.  IT 
L.  B&wles^  Strictures  on  the  Lifeand  Writhigs  i)fPope,  6y 
the  Right  Hon..  Lord  Byron.  2d  Edition.  London,  ^xxtvhjy 
1821.     Pp.6!.    Svo. 

This  is  a  lively  and  clever  letter,  on  the  subject  chiefly  of 
the  controversy  started  as  to  the  character  and  genius  of  Pope, 
by  Mr.  Bowles,  who  published,  gome  years  ago^  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  that  celebrated  writer.  Lord  Byron  aftca* wards  fa vouri 
ed  Mt.  Bowles  by  giving  him  a  plirceof  some  dis^incdon  in  ihht 
merciless  lampoon^  entitled,  "  English  Bards  and  Scibtch  He- 
viewers  r  and,  in  ooii»BqUence  of  some  other  circuuostances,  X 
•which  the  history  ife  unimportant^  has  got  his  name  in  traduced 
into  the  *'  Pope  arid  Bowles  coritroVersy^*'  as  he  calls  it  ;.and  hf|8 
thus  procured  an  occa»on  for  mingling  in«tbe  di^custton,  \ij 
means  of  the  {»%sent  epstie,  which  is  addressed  to  his  publisher, 
Mr.  Murray.  •  The  topics  of  his  letter  are — the  morU  character 
of.  Pope,  which  has  been  indirectly  assailed  or  imperfectly  de- 
fended,  by  Mr.  Bowles ; .  his  charact^  and  rank  as  a  poe)^ ;  and 
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the  0U>re  general  qucatiuii  which  has  been  engrafted  upon  the 
originad -csontroversy  as  to  the  comparative  fitness  of  natural  and 
,artificial  objects  far  llie  use  of  the  poeL  As, we  suppose  everj 
oi^e  is  long  ago  sick  of  the  first  of  ihcs^e  t<>pics — the  private  hfe  of 
Pope  having  been  studiously  ransacked  for  a  century  past  by  all 
the  drudges  of  literature^  for  the  purpose  either  of  slander  or  tie- 
fence— ^we  mean  to  pass  over  altogether  this  part  of  the  letter  bet- 
fore  us^  which  indeed  has  no  very  distinguished  merit,  either  ot* 
mental  power  or  of  moral  wisdom-j  to  recommend  it  to  notice, 

A  very  bad  system  has  grown  up  of  late  years,  of  founding  pe- 
culiar sects  and  ^hnols  of  |>oelry  on  principles  of  rigorous  esLciu^  _ 
BioB^  and  without  any  more  iiberaJ  epdowmeotj  as  it  should 
seem,  t;han  that  of  mutual  rancour  and  con  tempt.  Every  con- 
siderable poet  almost  of  otir  time  is,  in  some  sort,  the  iatl^cr  of 
a  sect$  and  is  attended  by  oii^  or  moi^e  critics  who  have  assimj^d 
the  office  of  its  nursing  and  «^ducationj  and  who  are  more  zeaious 
and  vindictive  respecting  its  honours  than  the  true  paj'ent  hiiuseUl 
Hence,  {i>oontest  as  to  prmeipks  1ms  mscn,  and  the  diissertations 
of  the  critics  caniiiig  in  aid  of  the  natural  irritability  of  the  |>oet% 
.  have  in  some  instances  rendered  the  contention  very  fferce  ai'd 
implacable.  The  several  controvcrtists  liave  been  occupied  }n 
searclimg  for  tbf  essence  m  it  were,  of  poetry— 4 a ,  circumscribing 
the  prindples  upon  which  the  poet  uiay  legitimately  act;  in  a 
jealous  narrow  abridgment  both  of  his  instruments  and  maleriais. 
It  has  beem  a  main  object  with  one  set  of  critics  to  bring  what  i<s 
called  dassical  poetry  into  utter  disrepute,  and  to  represerit  the  adt 
mrers  and  cultivators  of  it  as  mere  common-place,  although  el^aiit 
writers^  utterly  destitute  of  allflative  vigour  and  energy  of  thought, 
the  cold  pretenders,  rather  than  the  impassioned  favourites  of  the 
Muses,  Of  this  classical  school,  Pope  is,  for  England  at  least,  the 
acknowledged  chief,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  popidar  criticisni 
of  the  times  has  of  course  been  devoted  to  the  destruction  ot'  his 
poetical  fame.  He  is  a  great  wit,  and  an  able  satirist,  and  .a» 
eiegant  Writer,  and  so  forth,  and  all  but  a  poet,  in  the  trueEug-> 
fish  sense -of  the  word  ;  and,  knowing  more  of  town  life,  aad  of 
fleeting  manners  than  of  the  country  and  of  its  rtprai  stabilities, 
he  has,  we  are  told,  done  every  thing  that  was  possible  to  oor-. 
rupt  and  degrade  the  English  taste  in  poetry.  This  argument, 
directed  against  the  individual,  becomes,  when  generalized,  ati 
impeachment  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs*— and  accord-, 
ingly  it  has,  for  some  time,  been  fashionable  to  treat  them 
with  every  possible  slight,  and  to  demand  the  restora^m 
of  the  old  school  >vhich  preceded,  aujj,  as  it  is  thought, 
iwfinitely  surpassed  them.  It  seems  never  to  have  occnrred 
to  the  sapient  critics  of   the  modern-antique^school^    that  al« 
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though  in  the  poetical  sky  therie  tiaay  be  stars  differiiig^'  ifrom 
each  other  in  brightness,  yet  there  could  be  no  occasion  to  ex* 
tinguish  altogether  the  miliar  luminaries,  in  order  to  give  ftil! 
effect  to  the  higher  briliianoe.  In  order  to  prove  that  Pope  mfas 
not  a  poet  of  the  same  class  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare),  itt  was 
unnecessary  to  shew  that  he  wa^  not  a  poet 'kt  all;  and  the 
disingenuous  absurd  endeavour  h^s  prQVp|ied  th<e  retribtition 
which  might  have  lieen  expected^  ^aiid:  Icjd  l(i^,  a,dwrer%  .ami  es^ 
pecially  the  author  before  iis^  tf^  ori;piiate.>  a  neaeUonE^fiotr  ieaft  ab« 
surd,  and  to  assign  him  a  station  which  ttwigenetal'Voiee  ^iiran^ 
lcipc\  will  never  recognize.  'I'hc  narrow  propositioix^  that  «r/, 
in  all  its  iorqa9»  is  unfitted  for. 'th^bu^xies^  of  ppjsti;y^  has  Uere 
led  to  an  equally  revolting  fidphisra^  that  it  riivalSiiwUMr^!.upcHi. 
the  whole  in  thte  richness  and  variety  of  the  onittcoials-  which  it 
presents  for  poetical  embellishitieht ;  andthd^ng^bteaiithtH'  bdbre 
us  has,  in  the  heat  of  coptravqrsy,  yenfur^4'W^WS^  ^it>p^^ 
Shakspearc  himself,  and,  with  perfect  €0n$'i3i#ncy,;  hasr  bpi^ught 
the  petty  attractiona  of  art  into  competition  with: tbcfiriagilifioent 
wonders  of  taaturo.  ^  i -jv  :  j  . -,  -  •  ^ 

The  elements  of  poetry  lie  scattered  pver  the '^brijcT^  itrp^ifefl 
tact  and  genius  indieed  to  discover  and  tum7thekpijto,\i^.;..:bp^,it 
is  mere  bigoted  absurdity  to  mmi^ntiiatx  theyi  am  io^atuaii^ 
partial ;  that  they  belong  exdusivtely  to  this  or  th^jE^dfaipdrtiiierit 
of  the  visible  worid  ;  that  tjiey  j^xis^  only  in  the  primeval  rtide^" 
ness  of  nature^  and  disappear  Wi(bre'th9>«kill,$^  ipidustry  oi 
roani  Such  a  theory  could  not  bnt  ta^mit  d.-eae^'  aasault;  <  md 
the  countless  examples  to  refUte  it' Were  At  the  <^6mmahd  even'^ 
the  most  common  disputant  A, theory  iiimSttei^^^^^^ 
when  boldly  and  absolutely  anrioupcedjjs  yeiy  dfaJ^gi^iiflM^^  be- 
cause one  well  ebosen  example  which  oonts'adiets  jti  <and/  whieh 
may  be  found  by  a  dunce  in  his  irr^^tar  wanderings,  as  readily 
ieis  by  a  philosojjher  in  his  rigoroii^  and  syBtem«itic'rfedticti6ns,'is 
at  once  mtal  to  it.  But  what  chance  has  the  naturai  theory^— in 
itself  unsound-bunder  the  castigation  of  a  man  like  Lord  By^ron, 
to  whom  the  elements  of  poetical  thought  and  feelings  have  been 
so  long  habitually  present,  and  profoundly  tn^dil«&d*— as  the 
artificial  structure  of  his  works  abiindantly,at.tJ?stS|f  ^tte  is  pro- 
fuse in  his  examples,  which,  however,ratbe^Uiiait  jth4Q<r«fule  the- 
tfaeoiy  which  he  combats^  and  agamst  which,  faadiWe^eiaure^  we 
could  easily  produce  instances  tenfold  more  ntunetoti^  raiid  eonA* 
vincing^Kwnich  attest  the  supremacy,  although  not  the  exclusive 
fitness,  of  the  feelings  and  images  of  nature,  for  the  highest  pur. 
poses  of  poetiry.  But  observe  witli  what  easy  confidence  of  streneCh 
he  rushes  upon  bis  adversaries,  who^  by  the  injudicious  extettHon 
of  their  line,  have  left  it  utterly  feeble  and  defenceless. 
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"  Mr.  Bowles  assertft  tliflt  CampljeU's  '  Sliip  of  the  Line/  d&rlrt^  ftll  iW 
pot?tryp   not  iVom   ^  nr/j'  hut  fruin  *  miiire.*     '  Take  away  the  wavt^  th* 
wiJids,  tbi^  sun,  &ep  &c.  ^wf  will  become  Ji  stripe  of  blue  bunting,  and  the 
other  a  piece  of  coarse  canvjis  on  three  tall  poles/     Very  true ;  taku  aw.iy 
'  tlu*  wti¥tfH,  the  wiiitb/  and  there  will  lie  no  sliip  it  all,  not  only  for  jiocii- 
<\il,  hut  for  any  othtir  purptw^e ;  and  take  away  *  the  sun/  atwl  we  must  read 
Mr.  Howks's  pamphlet  by  ctmdle-liglU-   But  the  '  poetiy'  of  the  '  Ship^  does 
T*o/ depend  on  ^  the  waves/  &c. ;  on  tlie  contrap^,  tlic  '  Sliip  of  the  Line'  con- 
ft-rsitsowu  ]K>etry  upon  tlie  waters,  m^X  heightens  MfiV^.     1  do  not  deny 
that  the  '  waves  and  winds/  and  above  allj  '  the  sun/  are  highly  poetical; 
wt?  kiniw  It  Irt  our  cost,  by  the  many  descnptiona  of  theni  in  verse ;  but  if  the| 
wavi^  hoi*e  only  the  foam  upon  their  basoms^  if  the  wiSiih  waftctl  only  the  sea* 
weetl  to  the  shores  if  tlie  sun  shone  neither  upon  pyramiils,  nor  fleets,  norfoi-^ 
trffisCB,wtiuld  its  beams  be  equally  poetical?   I  think  not:  the  ^loetry  is  at  (cast 
reciprocAl  lake  away  '  the  Ship  of  the  line' '  swinging  found'  the '  calm  wtw 
ter/and  the  cahn  M*ater  beeomefi  a  somewhat  monotonous  tiling  to  hiok  at,  piT^I 
ticnlarlv  if  not  transparently  ekar  ;  witness*  the  ihou^^nds  who  pans  by  withj, 
out  looking  on  it  at  ail    What  was  it  attracted  the  thousands  to  the  fauneh? 
ihey  might  have  set  ii  the  ixtetical '  calm  water"  at  Wapping,  or  ill  the  *Lond6^i ' 
DtK^k/  or  in  tile  PaddingtonCannlj  or  in  a  hotse-potid,  orin  aslop-basin,  oif  itt 
any  other  vast?*   They  inif^ht  have  heard  the  poetical  winils  howiinij;  thrauglr 
die  chinks  of  a  pif^ity,  or  the  j^rret  window  ;  they  might  have  Been  the  sun  • 
s)iiirin£r  on  a  ftxitinan's  Uvery^  or  on  a  brass  warming-pan  ;  bvit  couhl  thij 
'  calm  water/  or  the'  wind/  or  the  '  aun^'  make  all^  or  any  of  these  '  iJoeti- 
cal  ?'  I  think  not.     Mr,  BoWlcs  adinits  '  the  Ship'  to  be  jjoetical^  Imt  only 
from  thoHc  aofcssanes :  now  if  they  confifT'  |ioetry  so  as  to  make  on#  ihinj^ 
poetical^  tlm\'  wmalil  make  otlier  things  poetical ;  the  more  bo,  as  Mr,  Howlei^: 
calls  fi  *  Bhip\>f  the  line'  without  thenij  that  Is  to  say^^  ita  '  maatSp  and  euil^^. 
and  streamers/  *  blvie  bunting/  and  '  coarse  canvass/  ^ml '  tall  poles/'  ^' 
they  are ;  and  ^Kurolaiu  is  clay,  and  man  h  Uust,  and  flesh  is  grasg,  and  yet 
the  two  latter  at  Itn&t  are  the  subjects  of  much  poesy, 

"  Did  Mr*  Bowlea  ever  gaae  upon  the  sea  ?  I  prei^ume  that  he  boa p  at  least  t 
npon  a  J3ea-piece.  Did  any  painter  et'er  paint  the  sea  v/i/v>  vvithoui  the  ad- 
dition of  a  slup^  boat,  wreckj  or  some  such  atljuuct  ?  l»  the  sea  itself  a  mora, 
attr^ctivcj  a  more  moral,  a  more  pocUeal  object,  with  or  Without  a  ve*i«i]/ 
brcakinj^  its  vast  but  fatiguing'  monotony  ?  Is  a  stonh  more  poetical  without 
a  £hip^  OT;,  iti  tlie  poem  of  the  Shipwreck,  is  it  the  storm  or  tlie  sJup  which 
moat  interests  ?  both  miiih  undoubtedly ;  but  without  the  vessel »  wlut 
ihould  we  care  for  the  tempest?  It  would  sink  into  mere  descriptive  poetry,^ 
which  in  Itself  was  never  esteemed  a  Iiigli  order  of  tliat  art 

1  look  uiKjn  myself  as  en  titled  to  talk  of  naval  matters,  at  least  to  poet^ : 
— with  the  exception  of  Walter  So^tt,  Moore^  and  Southeyj  pcrhapis,  whc* 
have  been  voyagers,  1  huve  ^imm  more  miks  than  all  the  rt^t  of  them  togL?-- 
ther  now  living  ever  miLJ,  and  have  Ilvtd  for  months  and  months  i>n  shiju 
board  ;  and,  during  the  whole  period  of  my  life  abroadj  have  scarcely  imr 
pasiicd  a  month  out  of  sight  of  the  ocean  :  besides  being  brouf^ht  *ip  from 
two  years  till  ten  on  the  brink  of  it,  I  rceolkct,  when  anchored  otf  (Ja]»d^ 
Sigeum  in  1810,  in  an  EngUsh  frigate,  a  viokiit  s*^uall  coming  on  at  sunset, 
sa  violent  fus  to  iaake;Us  imu;iiie  that  the  ship  w^uld  part  cable>  or  driyo 
from  her  anchorage.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  mys^f,  and  some  officeTs,  had  been 
up  the  Dardanelles  to  Abydos,  and  were  just  returned  in  time.  The  aspect 
of  a  storm  in  the  Archipelago  is  as  poetical  as  need  be,  the  sea  being  parti-i' 
cularly  short,  dashing,  uid  dangerous,  and^the  naTigation  intricate  and  broM- 
ken  b^  the  ii^es  and  currents.  Cape  Sigeum>  the  tumuli  of  the  Troad^  Lem,* , 
nofi^  Tenedos,  all  added  to  the  assodatious  of  the  time.    But  what  sepmed^ 
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the  most '  poeiicaf  of  all  at  the  moment,  were  ^  nnmbeva  (about  two  Imn- 
drod)  of  Oreek  and  Turkish  craft,  whk^  wereol^ed  td  ^  cut^nd  run'  be- 
fore the  wind,  from  their  unfiife  anchwacfe,  some  for  Tenedos,  soitte  for  other 
ides,  some  for  the  main,  and  some  it  might  be  for  eternity.  The  sight  of 
these  Utde  scudding  vessels  darting  over  the  foam  in  the  twiMght,  now  ap- 
pearing and  now  disappearing  between  the  waves  in  the  eloud'  of  m^at,  with 
mdr  peculiarly  white  sails,  (the  Levant  tadls^  not  being  ^  ^coane  cemvasf,* 
but  of  white  cotton,)  skimming  along  as  qui(^ly,  but  lesB  safi^y,-  tha&  ike 
sea-mews  which  hoVered  over  them ;  their  evident  distress,  i^aeiT  reductioii 
to  fluttering  i^ecks  m  the  distance,  their  crowded  succesdon,  their  Uliieness, 
as  contending  with  the  giant  element,  which  made  our  stout  fOTty-four's  teak 
timbers  (she  was  built  in  India,)  creak  again ;  their  afipeet  imd  thdr  motion, 
all  struck  me  as  something  far  more  '  poetical'  than  the  mere  broad,  braw- 
ling, shipless  sea,  and  the  sullen  winds,  could  possibly  have  been  without 
them. 

*^  The  Euxine  is  a  noble  sea  to  look  upon,  and  the  port  of  Cdnstantino^e 
the  most  beawtiftd  of  harbours,  and  yet  I  cafanot  but  think  that  the  twenty 
sail  of  the  line,  some  of  one  hundred  and  forty  guns,  rendei^  it  more  '  poe^ 
ticai'  by  day  in  the  sun,  and  by  night  perhaps  still  more,  for  the  Turks  ilhii 
^minate  their  vessels  of  war  in  a  manner  the  most  picturesque,  and  yeft  all  this 
is  artificial.  As  for  the  Euxine,  I  stood  upon  the  Symplegades— I  stood  by 
the  broken  altar  still  exposed  to  the  winds  upon  one  of  •them— I  fek  tL&  the 
*  poetry  of  the  situation  as  I  repeated  the  first  lines  of  Medea  ;  but  would  not 
that  ^  poetry'  have  been  heightened  by  the  Argo  f  It  was  so  even  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  merchant  vessel  arrrving  from  Odessa.  But  Mr.  Bowles 
says,  '  Why  bring  your  ship  off  the  stoeks  ?*  for  no  reason  that  I  know,  ex* 
cept  that  ships  are  built  to  be  launched.  The  water,  &c.  undoubtedly 
HEIGHTENS  the  poctical  associations,  but  it  does  not  make  them ;  and  the 
^ip  amply  r^ays  the  obligation  :  dley  aid  each  ofjier ;  the  water  is  more 
poetical  with  the  ship — the  ship  less  so  without  the*  water.  But  even  a  ship, 
laid  up  in  dock,  is  a  grand  and  a  poetical  sight.  Even  an  old  boat,  keel  up- 
wards, wrecked  upon  the  barren  sand,  is  a  ^  poetical'  object ;  (and  Words- 
worth, who  made  a  poem  about  a  washing- tub  and  a  blind  boy,  may  tell  you 
so  as  well  as  I,)  whilst  a  long  extent  of  sand  and  unbroken  water,  without 
tlie  boat,  would  be  as  like  duU  prose  as  any  pamphlet  lately  published. 

"  What  makes  the  poetry  iii  the  image  of  the  ^  marble  waste  of  Tadmor* 
or  Grainger's  '  Ode  to  Solitude,'  so  much  admired  by  Johnsoh  t  Is  it  the 
^  marble,*  or  the  ^  .waste,*  the  artijicial  or  the  natural  object.'*  The  *^  waste' 
is  like  all  other  wastes  ;  but  the  '  marble*  of  Palmyra  makes  the  poetry  of 
the  passage  as  of  the  place. 

*''  The  beautiful  but  barren  Hymettus,  the  whole  coast  of  Attica,'  her  hills 
and  mountains,  Pentelicus,  Anchesmus,  Philopappus,  &c.  &c.  are  in  ^em- 
selves  poetical,  and  would  be  so  if  the  name  of  Athens,  of  Athehians,  and  her 
very  ruins,  were  swept  from  the  earth.  But  am  I  to  be  toid  that  the '  nature* 
of  Attica  would  be  mare  poetical  without  the  *  art'  of  the  Acropolis  ?  of  ^e 
Temple  of  Theseus  ?  and  of  the  still  all  Greek  and  glorious  monuments  of 
her  exquisitely  artiiicial  genius  .^  Ask  the  traveller  what  strikes  him  as  mos* 
poetical,  the  Parthenon,  or  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  ?  The  columns  of 
Cape  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  itself  ?  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  it,  or  the  recollec- 
tion that  Falconer's  ship  was  bulged  upon  them  ?  There  are  a  thousand  rocks 
and  capes,  far  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Cape  Sunium 
hi  themselves  ;  what  are  tney  to  a  thousand  scenes  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
Greece,  of  Asia  Minor,  Switzerland,  or  even  of  Cintra  in  Portugal,  or  to 
many  secnes  of  Italy,  and  the  Sierras  of  Spain  ?  But  it  is  tjie  '  art'^  the  co^ 
himns,  the  temples,  the  wrecked  vessel,  whidi  give  ^em  their  atitiqfite  tsA 
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theiir  thXJdesm  poetry,  and  not  the  spots  themselvcfi.  Without  them,  the 
spots  of  earth  would  be  unnoticed  and  unknown ;  buried,  like  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  in  indistinct  conFasion,  without  poetry,  as  without  existence ;  but 
to  whatever  spot  of  earth  these  ruins  were  transported,  if  they  were  capahU 
of  transportation,  like  the  obelisk,  aad  the  sphinx,  and  the  Memnon's  head, 
there  they  would  still  exist  in  the  perffection  of  their  beauty,  and  in  the  prid^ 
of  their  poetry,  I  opposed,  and  will  ever  oppose,  the  robbery  of  ruins  from 
Athens,  to  instruct  the  English  in  sculpture ;  but  why  did  I  do  so?  The 
ruins  are  as  poetical  in  Piccadilly  as  they  were  in  the  Parthenon ;  but  the 
Parthenon  and  its  reck  are  less  so  without  them.  Such  is  the  poetry  of 
art/* 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  answer,  and  triumphantly,  we 
think,  the  minuter  examples  brought  forwai'd  by  Mr.  Bowles,  in 
support  of  his  theorv. 

^^  Mk.  Bowles  contends  again,  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  poetical,  be- 
cause of  ^  the  association  with  boundless  deserts,'  and  that  a  *  pyramid  of  the 
same  dimensions'  would  not  be  sublime  in  '  Lincoln's  Inn  Field*  :*  not  ^ 
poetical  certainly ;  but  take  away  the  '  pyramids^'  and  what  is  the  '  desert  9' 
Take  away  Stone*-henge  froip  Salisbury  plain,  and  it  is  nothing  more  than 
Hounslow  heath,  or  any  other  unindosed  down.  It  appears  to  me  that  St. 
l^eter's,  the  Coliseum,  the  Pantheon,  the  Palatine,  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon, 
the  Venus  di  Medicis,  the  Hercules,  the  dying  Gladiator,  the  Moses  of  Mi-> 
chel  Angelo,  and  dl  the  higher  works  of  Canova,  (I  have  already  spoken  of 
tirose  of  ancient  Greece,  still  extant  ih  that  country,  or  transported  to  Eng- 
land,) are  as  poetical  as  Mount  Blanc  or  Mount  -^tna,  perhaps  still  more  so, 
as  they  a^re  direct  manifestations  of  mind,  and  pre^suppose  poetry  in  their 
very  conception ;  and  have  moreover,  as  being  such,  a  someming  of  actu^ 
life,  which  cannot  belong  to  any  part  of  inanimate  nature,  unless  we  adopt 
the  system  of  Bpinosa,  that  the  world  is  the  Deity.  There  can  be  nothiii^*; 
more  poetical  in  its  aspect  tlian  the  city  of  Venice  :  does  this  depend  upci 
the  sea,  or  the  canals  ? — 

•  The  dirt  and  sea. weed  whence  proud  Venice  rose  ?' 
Is  it  the  Y!anal  which  runs  between  the  palace  and  tlie  prison,  or  the '  Bridqjt 
of  Sidis,*  which  connects  them,  that  render  it  poetical?  Is  it  tlie  ^  Canal 
'Grande,' or  ^e  Rialto  which  arches  it,  the  churches  which  tower  over  itj 
the  palaces  which  line,  end  th&  gondolas  which  glide  over  the  waters,  that 
render  this  city  more  poetital  than  Rome  itself  ?  Mr.  Bowles  will  say,  per- 
haps, that  the  Rialto  is  but  marble,  the  palaces  and  churches  only  stone^ 
and  the  gondolas  a  '  coarse'  black  cloth,  thrown  over  some  planks  of  tjarved 
wood,  wilih  a  shining  bit  of  fantastically  formtiJ  iron  at  ilio  prow.  *  withvitf 
the  tvater.  And  I  tell  him  that  without  these,  tlie  water  wmihl  bd  notliifi^ 
but  a  clay-cdoured  ditch,  and  whoever  says  the  contrary^  deserves  to  be  m 
the  bottom  of  that,  wh^e  Pope's  heroes  are  embraced  by  the  mud  n)inplisk 
There  would  "be  nothing  to  make  the  canal  of  Venic-c  morL^  pottical  than  th^ 
of  Paddington,  were  it  not  for, the  artificial  adjunt^ts  above-iiientionedj  ^W 
though  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  canal,  formed  by  the  sea,  and  Ibc  ini^umtra* 
ble  islands  whioh  constitute  the  aite  of  ihh  extraordinary  city, 

"  The  very  Cloaca  of  Tarquin  at  Rome  are  as  poetical  as  Richmond  TFIH  j 
tnany  wiU  think  more  bo  :  take  away  Rome,  and  Jcavt:  tlie  Tibur  and  tht 
feven  hflls  in  the  nature  of  Evander's  time*  Let  Mr.  Bowlet,  or  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  or  Mr.  Southey,  or  any  of  the  other  '  naturals^'  make  a  poem 
upoB  them,. and  then  see  which  is  most  jjoeticalj  their  production,  or  the 
commonest  guide-book,  which  tells  you  the  road  from  St,  PeterV  to  the  Co- 
liseum, and  informs  you  what  you  will  see  by  the  way.    The  ground  ian 
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terests  in  Vifgil,  becaude  it  will  be  Rome,  and  not  because  i^  h  BvAOdef's 
rural  domain. 

*'  Mr.  Bowles  tben  proceeds  to  press  Homer  into  his  service,  in  answer  W 
ft  remark  of  Mr.  CarapbelFs,  that '  Homer  was  a  great  describer  of  works  of 
art'  Mr,  Bowles  contends  that  all  his  great  power,  even  in  this,  depends 
upon  their  connexion  with  ^ture.  The  ^  shield  of  Actvilteft  derives  rts  poe- 
tical interest  from  the  subjects  described  on  it.'  And  i'roiu  what  does  d^ 
spear  of  Achilles  derive  its  interest }  and  the  helmet  and  the  mail  worn 
by  Patroclus,  and  the  celestial  armour,  and  the  very  brazt^n  greaves  of  die 
well-booted  Greeks?  Is  it  solel]^  from  the  J^j  and  the  baekj  and  tlie 
breast,  and  the  human  body,  wmch  they  enclose  ?  In  tliat  case,  it  would 
have  been  more  poetical  to  We  made  them  fight  naked ;  and  GuUey  ami 
Gregson,  as  being  nearer  to  a  state  of  nature,  aru  more  poetical  boxing 
in  a  pair  of  di^wers  Uian  Hector  and  Achilles  in  radiant  aimourp  aikl 
with  heroic  weapons. 

"  Instead  of  tbe  dash  of  helmets,  and  the  xosliing^  of  ohajripts^.  bj^  the 
whizzing  of  spears,  and  the  glancing  of  swords,  and  the  (Cieaying  (if 
fields,  and  the  piercing  of  breast-j>lates>  why  npt  represent  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  like  two  savage  tribes,  tugging  and  tearing,  and  kicking, 
and  biting,  and  gnashing^  foaming^ .  gri^mln^  and  gouging  in  all  tbe 
poetry  pf ,  martial  nature,  unincumbered  w;ith.  gro^s>  prosaic^,  ar^i^al 
arms,  an  eqv^tl  superfluity  to  the  natural  warrior,  and  his  natural  .poet. 
is  there  any  thing  unpoetical  in  Ulysses  ^striking  the  horses  of  Rhe^ii^ 
with  his  bowy  Hiaving  forgotten  his  thong,)  or  would  M^,  Bowies  have 
had  him  kick  tjiem  with  i^  foot^  or  sn)ack  them  with,  l^ia  hand,  as  be* 
ing  more  unsophisticated  ?         ..       -    ' 

*^  In  Gray's  Elegy>  is  there  an  image  more  atrikinf:^  than  liis  '  i;hap^Ie» 
sculpture?'  Of  sculpture  in  general,  it  nu^y  be  oljSLT-ved,  that  it  ia  more 
poetical  than  nature  itself,  inasmuch  as  ,it  represents  and  bodies  forth'  iJiat 
ideal  beauty  and  sublimity  which  Is  never,  to  be  found  in  actual  uatjore- 
Tliis  at  least  is  the  general  opinion.  But>  i^ways  excepting  the  VtuiMi,  4i 
Medicis,  I  differ  from  that  opinion,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  female  be^^uty  ; 
for  the  head  of  Lady  Charle^ont,  (when  I  tirBt  saw  her  nine  yc^ar^  ago,) 
seemed  to  possess  all  that  seulpture  could  ipequirc  for  lU  ideal.  J  ree^^ect 
seeing  something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  head  of  an  Albanian  girl,  whurwas 
actuiuly  employed  in  mending  a  road  in  the  moutitaiiiE^,  and  in  sotne  Creek, 
and  one  or  two  Italiani  faces.  But  of  sublimit j/,  I  huvu  never  seen  any  (iiing 
in  human  nature  at  all  to  approach  the  e3q>resai^n  of  i^culpiurej  eklier  in  thi 
Apollo,  the  Moses,  or  othex;of  the  sterner  works  of  ancient  pr  modauL  art. 

'^  Let  us  examine  a  little  further  thi^  f  babble  of  green  ^^da'  aiKl.of  bare 
nature  in  general  as  superior  to  artificial  in^geiry,  for  the  [^ticaj  purpoficft 
of  the  fine  arts.  In  landscape  painting,  the  ^eat.  artist  doea  -not  ^v;e  you  a 
literal  copy  of  a  country,  but  he  invents  and  compipsea  one^  jN«We>  in  her 
actual  aspect,  does  not  furnish  him  with  such  existing  6oePi^4a>he  rjo^iures, 
£ven  where  he  presents,  you  with  soxne  famous  dty^:  or^  ^^lebmied  scene 
from  mountain  or  other  nature,  it  must  be  taken  from  some  particular  point 
of  view,  and  with  sudi  li^t,  and  shade,  luid  distance,  ^c.  ^sBepre  not  only 
to  hekhten  its  beauties,  but  to  shadow  itiei  deforopiitiea.  The  poe^y  of  Na^ 
ture  alone,  exactly  as  she  appears,  is  not  sufficient  to  be9r.hun)^ut.  The 
very  sk^  of  his  painting  is  not  the  ^wnfrait,  of  the  sky  of  {i^atore;  it  isrt 
composition  of  different  skies,  obaervea  at  different  times,  and.AOjt  the  wlM)le 
C(^ed  from  any  particular  dav.  ^  And.  why  i^ ,  Because  .Natnure  .is.  not  lav^ 
of  her  beauties ;  they  are  widely  scattered,  and  occasiona&y  displayed^  to  be 
selected  with  care,  and  gathered  with  difficulty. 
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:  ''Of  sculpture  I  have  just  sj^lcen.  It  is  the  great  scope  of  the  sculptor  tQ 
heighten  Nature  ttto  h6r6ic  beaiity,  t,  e, '  in  plain'  English,  to  surpass  his 
model.  When  Canovia  forms  a  statue^  he  takes  a  limb  from  one,  a  han4 
from  another,  a  feature  fVom  a  thifd,  aufl  a  shape,  it  may  be,  from  a  fourth, 
probably  at  th^  same  titrie  improving  upon  all,  as  the  Gre^k  of  old  didli} 
embodying  his  Venus,  • 

^*  Ask  a  pDTtrait  piiinter  to  deswirlbe  bis  agonies  in  accomxtiodating  the 
faces  with  which  Nnture  and  his.  sitters  have  crowded  his  pointing-room  to 
the  principles  of  hie  art :  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  ten  faoes  in  sis^  many 
iflilllonej  there  is  not  one  i^hidi  he  c^n  vt-nture  to  gi?e  witliout  shading 
ihiieh,  and  adding  more,  Naturej  exactly,  shnplyj  biireiy  Nature^  wi)l  indMs 
no  grtfat  artist  of  any  Ymdf  atid  least  of  ull  a  pi^t — the  most  artificiid^  ik.-?* 
Imps,  of  nil  artists  in  hia  very  essence.  \ V  illi  regard  to  natural  imagery,  the 
poets  are  obliged  ta  take  spine  of  their  best  lUustiationB  from  art.  Vyii  wj 
tliat  a  ^  fonniain  !s  as  clear  or  clearer  than  ifhi^-i/  to  cxprcbs  its  beauty — 

*■  O  fnns  BandiisiiEt  spkudidior  vitro  V 
In  the  fjpeech  of  Mark  Arttoiiy,  the  body  of  Ciesar  m  displayed,  but  so  alao 
Is  hi&  mnnt/e: 

*  You  all  do  know  thia  martiJe^''  &c 

'  Loo)r!  in  thia  place  mn  Cassias'  (in^iicr  through.'? 
If  the  poet  had  said  tliat  Cassms  had  run  his  JUt  through  the  rent  of  the 
Til  an  tie,  it  wonld  have  had  more  of  Mr.  Bowles's  /^  nature*  to  help  it ;  but 
tlje  artilicial  d4ig},n-r  is  more  poetical  than  any  natural  ftmtd  williout  it.  In 
tiie  suhUmc  of  sacreii  poetry,  ^  Who  is  thii  that  coineth  from  Edom  ?  willi 
dift^d  f^arrm^nis  from  Bozrah?'  Would  '  the  comer*  be  ^loetical  without  hi^ 
^"{I^ifl  m^fmnfit^y  wMeh  atrike  and  startle  the  iipectatorj  and  identify  the 
ApproaSiing  object. 

'*  The  mother  of  Sisera  is  i-epresented  listening  for  the  *  wheels  of  his  cha- 
riiH,'  Solomon,  in  his  SOAe;  tompares  the  nose  of  his  beloved  to  *  a  tower/ 
\tHliidi  to  us  appears  ikn  eas^m  exaggeration.  If  he  had  said,  that  her  sta- 
fare  tras  like  that  of  a  f  tower's,'  it  would  have  been  as  poetical  as  if  he  had 
comp^ed  her  tQ  a  tree. 

'  "  Tbtf*  virtuous  Matcta  tmpen  abtjre  her  sex" 
is  an  instance  of  >n  artificial  image  to  egress  a  xnoral  superiority.  But 
8<domon,  it  is  probable,  did  not  compare  his  beloved's  nose  to  a  '  tower'  oii 
account  of' its  length,  but  of  its  symmetry ;  rfhd  making  allowance  for  east- 
ern hyperbole,  and  the  difficulty  of  fipding  a  diecreet  image  for  a  female  nose 
in  nature,  it  is  perhaps  aa  good  a  figure  (is  auy  other. 

*^  Art  ia  not  inferior  to  nature  for  poetical  purposes.  What  maken  a  rcgU 
ment  of  soldkrs  a  m(Mre  noble  object  of  view  than  the  sam«  mass  of  mob? 
Their  arms,  thehr  dresses,  their  banuer^^  and  the  art  and  artificial  symnic- 
try  of. their  position  and  movements.  A  Highlander *s  plaid,  a  MusMitlnian'a 
jburban,  and  a  Homan  toga,  are  more  ^xpetiea!  than  the  tattooed  or  untattotki) 
biittooks  of  a  New  Sandwich  savage,  although  diey  were  described  by  Wil, 
liam  Wordsworth  himsdf  like  the  ^  idiot  ^n  hia  gbry/ 

*'  I  have  see^  as  many  mountains  as  moet  men,  and  more  fleets  than  the 
grenerality  of  landsmen ;  and  to  my  mind,  a  large  convoy  with  a  few  ^il  of 
the  line  to  Conduct  (hem,  is  as  noble  and  as  poetieal  a  prospect  a^^  all  ibat 
inanimate  nature  can  produce.  I  preftr  the  *  mast  of  some  great  amniiml/ 
with  all  its  tackle,  to  the  Scotch  nr  or  the  alpine  lannen  ;  and  think  that 
more  poetry  has  been  made  out  of  it.  hi  what  j\m^  the  infinite  superiority 
oir  ^  Falconer's  Shipwreck'  OTer  all  other  yhipwrecksj  eonsis^t  ?  In  \\ik  ad- 
mirable ajpplication  of  the  terms  of  hi?*  ^rt ;  ins  pi  t-sailor'3  dcscripiion  of 
the  sailor  s  fate.  These  r^ry  i^err/i-y,  l?y  ULs  wpplication,  make  the  strcngtls 
and  reality  of  his  poem.     Why?   because  he  was  a  poet,  and  in  the  hands 
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of  a  poet  art  will  not  be  found  kss  onuiQieiiUl  Umh  nataie.  It  i»  preoiseZy 
in  general  nature,  and  in  stepping  out  of  bis  element,  tbat  FalcMietr  faik ; 
vbere  be  digresses  to  qpeak  of  ancient  Greece,  and  ^  ssbcb  bnuKidica  of  leariH 
ing/  • 

*'  In  Dycr*s  Grongar  Hill,  upon  wbich  bis  fame  rests,  tiie  very  appearance 
of  nature  lierself  is  moralized  into  an  artificial  image : 
•*  Thus  in  DatoK*8  vesture  wiought. 
To  instnict  our  wanderiDg  tboogbt ;  ^ 

l*hii8  she  dreues  green  and  gay^ 
To  disperse  our  cares  away.** 
*'  And  here  also  we  have  the  telescope;  tbe  misuse  of  which,  from  Mil- 
ton; has  rendered  Mr.  Bowles  so  triumpliant  over  Mr.  Campbell : 
•*  So  we  mistake  the  future*8  face. 
Eyed  through  Hope^s  deluding  glasty  * 

**  And  here  a  word  en  passant  to  Mr,  Campbell : 
'•  As  yon  summits,  soft  and  fair. 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air, 
Which  to  those  who  journey  near. 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear. 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way— 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day."      '   ' 
"  Is  not  tliis  the  original  of  the  far-famed-^ 

«^  'Til  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
Ajid  robes  the  mountain  in  its  aaure  hue  ?** 
"  Tq  return  onee  more  to  the  sea.  Let  any  one  look  on  the  long  ws^  cif 
Malamooco,  wbich  curbs  the  Adriatic,  and  pronounce  betweed  the  sea  and 
its  master.  Surely  that  Roman  work,  (I  mean  Roman  in  conception  and 
performance,)  which  says  to  the  ocean,  '  Thus  far  shalt  tHou  come>  and  no 
further,'  and  is  obeyed,  is  not  less  subhme  and  poetical  than  the  aUgry  waves 
which  vainly  break  beneath  it. 

'*  Mr.  Bowles  makes  tl^e  chief  part  of  a  ship's  poesy  depend  upon  the 
^  wind:*  then  why  is  a  ship  under  sail  more  poetical  than  a  hog  in  Is  high 
wind?  The  hog  is  all  nature,  the  ship  is  all  art,  ' coarse  canvas,'  ^bree 
bunting,'  and  'tall  poles;*  both  are  violently  acted  upon  by  the  wind, 
tossed  here  and  there,  to  and  fro,  and  yet  nothing  but  excess  of  h\inger 
could  make  me  look  upon  the  p^  as  the  more  poeti^  of  the  two^  and  then 
only  in  the  shape  of  a  griskin. 
f  **  Will  Mr.  Bowles  tell  us  that  the  poetry  of  an  aqueduct  consists  in  the 
water  which  it  conveys  ?  Let  him  look  on  that  of  Justinian,  on  those  of 
Home,  Constantinople,  Lisbon,  and  Elvas,  or  ^ven  at  the  remains  of  that  in 
Attica. 

"  We  are  asked,  '  What  makes  the  venerable  towers  of  Westminster 
Abbey  more  poetical,  as  objects,  than  the  tower  for  the  manufactory  of  pa- 
tent shot,  surrounded  by  tifie  same  scenery  ?*  I  will  answer — the  architec' 
iwre.  Turn  Westminster  Abbey,  or  Saint  Paul's,  into  a  powder  magazine, 
theiy  poetry,  as  oligects,  remains  the  same;  the  Parthenon  was  aetualJy  con- 
verted into  one  by  the  Turks,  during  Morosini's  Venetian  siege,  and  part  of 
it  destroyed  in  consequence.  Cromwdl's  dragoons  stalled  their  ste^s  in 
Worcester  Cathedral ;  was  it  less  poetical  as  an  object  than  before  ?  Ask  a 
foreigner  wi  his  approach  to  London,  what  strikeiS  him  as  the  most  poetical 
of  the  towers  before  him  ?  he  will  point  out  Saint  Paul's  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  without,  perhaps,  knowing  the  names  or  associations  of  either,  and 
pass  over  the  '  tower  for  patent  shot,'  not  that,  for  any  thing  he  knows  to 
the  contrary,  it  might  not  be  the  mausoleum  of  a  monarch,  or  a  Waterloo 
column,  or  a  Trafalgar  monument,  but  because  its  architecture  is  obviously 
inferior. 
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^f  Tathe  quesdoii,  ^Whether  tbe description  6£  a  game  of  cards  be  as 
poetical,  supposing  the  execution  of  the  artists  equals  as  a  description  of  a 
"walk  in  a  forest?'  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  materials  are  certainly  not 
equal ;  but  that  the  ^  artist*  who  has  rendered  the  '  game  of  cards  poetical/, 
is  by  far  the  greater  of  the  two.  But  all  this  ^  ordering'  of  poets  is  purely 
arbitrary  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bowles.  There  may  or  may  not  be,  in  fact, 
different  '  orders'  of  poetry,  but  the  poet  is  always  ranked  according  to  his 
execution,  and  not  according  to  his  branch  of  the  art.  • 

**  Tragedy  is  one  of  the  highest  presumed  orders.  Hughes  has  written  a 
tragedy,  and  a  very  successful  one ;  Fenton  another ;  and  Pope  none.  Diet 
any  man,  however, — ^will  even  Mr.  Bowles  himself,  rank  Hughes  and  Fen- 
ton as  poets  above  Pope?  Was  even  Addison,  (the  author  of  Cato,)  or 
Rowe,  (one  o^  the  higiier  order  of  dramatists  as  far  as  success  goes,;  or 
Young,  or  even  Otway  and  Southerne,  ever  raised  for  a  moment  to  the  same 
xank  with  Pope  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader  or  the  critic,  before  his  death 
or  since }  If  Mr.  Bowles  will  contend  for  classifications  of  this  kind,  let 
him  recollect  that  descriptive  poetry  has  been  ranked  as  among  the  lowest 
branches  of  the  art,  and  description  as  a  meie  omutnent,  but  which  should 
never  form  'the  subject'  of  a  poem.  The  Italians,  with  the  most  poetical 
language,  and  the  most  fastidious  taste  in  Europe,  possess  now  five  great 
poets,  they  say,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  lastly  Alfieri ;  and 
whom  do  they  esteem  one  of  the  highest  of  these,  and  some  of  them  the 
very  highest  ?  Petrarch  the  son'netteer:  it  is  true  that  some  of  his  Canzoni 
are  not  less  esteemed,  but  not  more;  who  ever  dreams  of  his  Latin  Africa? 

*^  Were  Petrarch  to  be  ranked  according  to  the  '  order'  of  his  composi- 
tions, where  would  the  best  of  sonnets  place  him  ?  with  Dante  and  Ae 
o^crs  ?  no ;  but,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  poet  who  executes  best,  is  th^ 
kighest,  whatever  his  department,  and  wfll  ever  be  so  rated  in  the  world's 
esteem."  / 

There  is  much,  indeed,  that  is  weak  and  very  easily  obvi- 
ated in  these  illustrations ;  and  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one, 
that  the  author  has  uo  taste  of  that  enlarged  philosophy  which 
alone  is  adequate  to  these  difficult  speculations,  and  that  he  ra- 
ther exemplifies  with  the  readiness  and  vivacity  of  a  poet,  than 
reasons  with  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  a  metaphysi- 
cian. But  the  succeeding  part  of  his  diatribe  is  so  essentially 
absurd,  that  we  do  not  think  it  can  have  been  written  in  sober 
earnest,  and  are  rather  disposed  to  believe  it  an  experiment  made 
on  the  public  mind  by  this  singular  person  of  his  power  of  Jioax^ 
ing.  In  prosecuting  his  vindication  of  Pope,  he  places  morat 
poetry  at  the  head  of  all  human  performance ;  and  to  make  good 
his  position,  reminds  us  that  Socrates,  the  wisest  and  best  of  men, 
was  a  moralist.  Does  he  not  know  that  it  is  to  didactic  moral 
poetry  that  the  sentence  of  inferiority  applies  ?  and  that  for  sub- 
lime and  impressive  moral  effect^  many  pages  of  Milton  or  Shak- 
speare  far  transcend  every  thing  that  has  been  written  by  the 
semi-prosaic  school  of  direct  moral  teachers — the  class  to  which 
Pope  more  especially  belongs  ?  But  the  man  who  could  insinu- 
ate a  comparison  of  Pope  to  Socrates,  and  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  to  Mahomet,  in  order  to  illustrate  his  opinion  of  their 
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respective  nerkfl,  and  who,  ia  a  dissertation  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  moral  poetry,  could  turn  aide  to  degrade  Cowper,  the 
purest  apd  piost  moral,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of 
poets,  deserres  not  to  bd^  reasoned  with  on  this  subject.  We 
conclude  by  quoting  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter,  which  sum$ 
up  his  extravagance  on  this  interestinff  but  not  very  doubtful 
brancfi  of  the  controversy— into  which  ne  has  pjunged,  we  ^hink, 
ivith  far  less  energy  than  precipHation. 

"  I  shall  not  presume  to  saf  that  P^  is  as  hu^  a  foH  as  8hak^»eare 
f»d  Milton,  jthottgh  hii  eBen>y>  Wartoi^.  places  nim  unmediatelj  imlee^ 
item.  I  would  no  more  say  tms  than  I  would  assert  in  the  jposque,  (once 
ISaint  3opbia's^)  that  Socrates  was  a  greater  man  than  Mahomet.  But  if  I 
say  that  ne  is  very  near  them^  It  is  no  more  than  has  been  asserted  of  Buins^ 
who  is  sui^pof  ed 

.  •»  To  rival  all  .b\Mi  Sh^Vf^f^^  "V^*  btiow.** 
I  say  nothing  agj^in^t  .this  opinion..  But  of  «vhat  ^prdpr,*^  ^according  to  thet 
poeUcal  aristocracy,  are  Burns's  poems?  There  are  his  opus  ma^^vnff 
f  Tam  O'Shanter,'  a  tale'^  til>e  jGotter's  Saturday  Night,  a  desciiptiv'e  sketch  ; 
.some  others  in  ihe  saipe  style;  the  rest  ue  songs.  So  n^uch  for  the  rank 
i^  his  productions;  the  faiJc  of  Bumf  is  the  ^^ery  fi^t  pf  his  art  Of  Pop^ 
)  have  expressed  ^y  opinion  elsewhere,  as  also  oi  the  effect  which  the  pre* 
sent  attempts  at  poetry  have  had  upon  our  Uterature.  If  any  great  nation4 
or  natural  xiiQnvulsion  could  or  should  overwhelm  your  country  ip  ^ch  sort, 
^B  to  sweep  Great  Britam  from  the  Ipi^oms  oi  the  earth,  and  leave  only 
diat,  after  aU  the  moB$  living  of  human  things,  a  detid  language,  to  be 
studied  and  read,  and  imitated  by  the  y^ia^  pf  future^  and  far  generations, 
upon  foreign  shores;  if  your  literature  should  become  the  learning  of  man;^ 
kmd,  divested  of  party  cabals,  temporary  fashions,  and  national  pride  and 
prgudice :  an  Englishman,  anxious  that  the  posterity  of  strangers  should 
know  that  there  li^  been  such  a  thing  as  a  British  Bpic  and  Tragedy,  might 
wish  for  the  preservation  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton ;  but  the  surviving 
world  woidd  snatch  Pope  from  the  wreck,  and  let  the  rest  sink  with  the 
people.  He  is  the  mor^l  poet  of  all  civilization  rapd  as  si^ch,  let  us  hope 
that  he  will  one  day  be  the  national  poet  of  mankind.  He  js  the  only  poet 
that  never  shocks;  the  only  poet  whoee  fauttlessness  has  been  made  his  re- 
jproach.  Cast  your  eye  ovet  his  productions;  consider  their  extent,  ani 
contemplate  their  variety : — ^pastoral,  passion,  mock-heroic,  transktion,  sa- 
$iie,  ethics,— -all  excellent,  and  often  perfect.  If  his  great  charm  be  hi& 
melodif,  how  comes  it  tha^  foreigners  adore  himj  even  in  their  diluted 
translations.^" 
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traits.  Costumes,  Antiquities,  &c.  &c.  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia, 
Ancient  Babylonia,  &c.  &c.  during  the  years,  1817,  1818,  1819,  1820.  By 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 

In  the  press,  A  Volume  of  Sermons  ^'On  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Re- 
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Flora  Scotica ;  or  a  Description  of  the  Plants  indigenous  to  Scotland  and 
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The  Works  of  Jojin  Playfair,  F.R.S.  L.  &  E.  late  Professor  <rf  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Aur 
thor's  Life.    4  vols,  8vo. 

Pr.  E.  Nares  is  preparing  a  Pontipuation  of  Professor  Tyiler's  Elements 
of  General  History^  from  the  Deaths  of  Queen  Anne  and  Louis  XIV.  to  th^ 
present  time, 

The  Rev.  B.  Bridge  is  printing  in  an  octavo  Volume,  an  ^ementary 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Equations  of  the  {ligher  Qrders;  and  on  the 
Summation  and  Reversion  of  Algebraic  Series. 

Captain  Cox  will  soon  publish  in  octavo,  with  i^ates,  a  Journal  of  a 
Residence  in  tl^e  Burmhan  JBmpire,  and  particularly  at  the  Coiu-t  of 
Amarapoorha. 

J.  JViill,  Eaq.  Author  of  die  History  of  British  India^  is  preparing  for 
publication.  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Political  Economy. 

Dr.  Bethell,  Dean  of  Chichester,  has  in  t)ie  press,  a  .General  View  of  the 
PoQtrine  of  Reg^eration. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  prepairing  for  publication.  Exotic  Conchology,  a  Work 
tQ  coi^sist  of  Coloured  Plates  of  Rare  and  Non-descript  Shells. 

The  Kev.  R.  H./Newidl  is  printing  in  royal  octavo.  Letters  on  the  Scenery 
of  Wales,  illustrated  by  numerous  plates  in  Aquatinta. 

Mr.  John  Hamilton  will  soon  publish.  The  Garde^  of  Flc^nce,  and  other 
Poems,  in  foolscap  octavo. 

Dr.  L.  Wachler's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  National  Literature 
of  the  Germans,  translated  from  the  Gernjap,  is  printing  in  two  octavo 
\olumes. 

Mr.  Parlington  of  the  London  Institu^on  has  nearly  completed  his  Wot\ 
on  Steam  Engines^  comprising  a  Description  of  that  stupendous  machine  in 
^1  its  varieji  modij^catioiis. 

Mr.  John  Farey^  jun.  i^  printing  a  Work  on  Steam  Engines  ^nd  Steam 
Boats,  illustrated  by'  numejrous  engravings. 

Dr.  John  Davy  has  in  the  press.  An  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon, 
composed  from' ina^rials  collected  by  himself,  during  a  residejK^  in  th^ 
island.  * 

Dr.  Wood  will  soon  publish,  in  an  octavo  volume.  An  Inquiry  concern* 
ing  the  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Ireland,  with  a  curious  Map,  containing 
the  Local  Situation  of  the  Tribes  in  the  second  century. 

Mr.  I.  Fitzadam,  formerly  an  able  Seaman,  and  author  of  the  Harp  of  the 
Desert,  will  soon  publish.  Lays  on  Land,  in  foolscap  octavo. 

Dr.  Forbes  has  in  the  press.  Observations  oft  the  Climate  of  Penzance 
and  the  District  of  the  Land's-end.  He  is  also  translating  for  the  press, 
M.  Laennee's  late  Work,  on  the  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of 
the  Chest.  .        •    , 

Edward  Blaquiere,  Esq.  Author  of  Letters  from  the  Mediterranean,  is 
preparing  for  publication.  Letters  from  Spain. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cromwall  will  soon  publish,  .Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Tim^ 
in  octavo,  with  a  Portrait. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication.  The  Theolojgical  Lectures  of  the  late  George 
Hill,  D.I).  Prmcipal  of  St.  Mary-s  College,  St.  Andrew's.     In  3  vols. 

Professor  Djmbar  is  preparing  for  publication  a  third  edition  of  his  Greek 
Exercises,  with  considerable  additions,  especially  to  the  observations  on  tlie 
:  Idioms  and  to  the  Notes.  A  complete  Key  will  be  published  along  with  it 
for  the  usei  of  teachers.  Also  a  new  edition  of  DalzeVs  Collectanea  M^ora, 
Vol.  I.  in  which  will  be  inserted,  instead  of  the  extracts  from  XenophoD's 
Cyropaedia,  now  published  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Minora,  the  whole  of 
the  Seventh  Book  of  Thucydides,  and  in  addition  to  theextr^ts  frorii  Plato, 
the  Menexenus  of  that  author,  with  copious  Notes  on  the  n^w  matter,  and  a 
number  of  others,  in  addition  to  those  already  published. 
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AttT.  I.— 1.  A  Grammar  of  Botany^  Ulustt^ilve  tf  AHxfiAhiL  as 
weU  as  Naturai  Classification^  Tdith  an  explanation  qfJussierCs 
System.  By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c. 
Pi'ttident  of  the  Linnaean  Soeiety.  Londdfl,  1821.  Pp.  262. 
8va 

%  A  Guide  to  Botany  ;  or,  A  Familiar  Ulustraiion  qflhe  Prin^ 
tiples  of  the  Linnasan  Classification.  With  coloured  engrav* 
ings.  By  Jam£s  Millar,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  R6yal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  Lecturer  on  Natural  History  and  Chemis- 
try.   Edinburgh,  Peter  Hill  &  Co.    1821 .  Pp.  227-    12mo. 

X  Its  welUknown  clasmcal  taste,  the  manly  good  sense,  und  the 
long  experience  of  Sir  James  E.  Smith,  together  with  his  inde- 
fatigable attention  to  erer^  thing  that  may  render  the  know- 
ledge  of  plants  more  familiar  and  more  instructive,— while  they 
are  a  sufficient  assurance  that  nothing  trivial  can  come  from  his 
pen,  convince  us  that  we  shall  perform  a  most  acceptable  service 
to  many  of  our  readers,  b^  introdudng  to  thar  notice  his  '<  Gram- 
mar of  Botany.**^  But  it  is  not  alone  the  acknowledged  ability  and 
the  high  reputation  of  the  author,  on  which  this  work  must  rely 
for  its  acceptance  with  the  public ;  for  its  own  intrinsic  merits, 
unsanctioned  by  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Linnaean  So- 
ciety, would,  though  perhaps  more  slowly,  have  forced  it  into 
general  estimation. 

The  study  of  botany  has  been  lately  much  extended ;  it  is 
not  now  confined  to  medical  men,  who  desire  to  be  thoroughly 
accomplished  in  every  branch  of  their  profession,  or  to  those 
who  either  industriously  seek  for,  or  have  unwittingly  obtained*, 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  eccentricity.  But  no  person  is  now 
ignorant  of  this  department  of  natural  history,  who  desires  to 
be  considered  as  having  received  a  good  education.  We  do  not 
mean,  in  thus  speaking  of  botany,  invidiously  to  put  it  \xi  com'- 
petition  with  the  ofther  branches  of  natural  history ;  but  our  ob-; 
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servations  must  be  understood  as  being  atrictly  confined  to  bo- 
tany itself;  and  we  are  only  actuated  b^  the  sincere  deareof 
seeing  it  estimated  as  higMy  as  it  unquestionably  deserves.  Man 
was  originaUy  <*^  {)ut  into  a  garden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  itf 
and,  wh^n  he  had  forfeited  his  title  to  that  deGghtful  spot,  be 
^d  not  quit  his  connection  with  the  vegetable  creation ;  but,  as 
it  was  first  intended  to  be  a  wcnrk  of  pleasure  and  delight  to  bim, 
so  after  his  fall  it  was  made  a  work  of  necessity  and  of  trouble; 
for  he  was  compelled  to  **  till  the  ground,"  that  he  might  "  eat 
the  herb  of  the  field,**  and  to  overcome  "  the  thorns  and  the 
thistles**  which  were  to  obstruct  bis  tillage.  From  this  high 
source  is  derived  the  neces^ty  for  some  degree  of  botanical  skill; 
for  we  must  learn,  as  is  evident  from  tl^  terms  of  the  curse) 
what  are  the  noxious  plants,  that  b,  the  ^<  thorns  and  the  thistles,* 
and  what  are  ^e  wholesome  and  salutiferous  ^<  herbs  of  the  field.^ 
l^his  b  no  fanciful  reference  of  a  ftivourite  study  to  high  autho- 
rity ;  as  it  has  been,  it  is,  and  it  always  will  be,  a  great  buaness  of 
mankind  to  know  this  distinction  between  plants ;  and  any  one  will 
find,  that  whatsoever  progress  he  may  make  in  it,  much  still  will 
remain  for  him  to  accomplish.  But  though  he  must  never  bcqpe 
to  arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  vegetable  idngdom, 
«very  effort  that  he  makes  towards  it  confers  a  benefit  on  the 
human  race. 

,    For  many  aces,  all  botanical  knowledge  was  limited  to  acci- 
dental discoveries  and  traditionary  information.     Men  found  out 
a  few  plants  which  served  them  for  agreeable  or  necessary  food, 
for  colours,  for  clothing,  for  building,  and  for  navigation ;  some 
were  also  ascertained  to  possess  certain  medicinal  {»:operties,  aod 
were  used  as  remedies ;  for  which  latter  knowledge  mankind  has 
been,  in  several  instances,  indebted  to  the  instinct  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion: as,  for  example,  the  Viverra  ichneumon  instructed  tbeCinghft- 
lese  that  the  roots  oOheOphiorhiza  were  speci6c  agmnst  the  poison 
of  serpents;  and  Aristolochia  angiAQida  and  Serpentaria  were,  bj 
simim  means,  demonstrated  to  the  Americans  to  have  a  like  vir- 
tue.    But  knowledge,  thus  fortuitously  obtained,  and  carelessly, 
because  unscientifically  transmitted,  would  be  forgotten  or  lost; 
and  the  want  of  a  systematic  nomenclature  has  rendered  all  the 
remedies  which  Hippocrates  prescribes,  as  far  at  least  as  re- 
lates to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  useless.    He  names  about  840 
officinal  plants ;  but  alas,  si(xt  nominis  trnibra^  he  has  left  us  the 
names  only.     It  was,  in  f|ll  probability,  owing  to  the  exten^fe 
use  he  made  of  this  interesting  part  of  the  creation^  in  relieving 
the  afflictions  of  mankinds  and  to  the  high  rqmtiition  which  he 
obtained,  that  a  catalogue  of  plants  was  undertaken  by  Aristotle, 
who  flourished  soon  auer  his  time,  at  the  request  and  expense  of 
Alexander  the  Great.     But  his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to 
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another  brandi  of  patiual  hUteNcy ;  and  thcHigtt  his  scholar,  Theo- 
phrastu3,  has  left  us  descriptions  of  al^ut  600  {dants,  and  Diosoo^ 
xides,  Pliny,  and  some  others,  have  a  httle  enlarged  the  catalogue^ 
it  was  not  till  about  the  year  ISfO  that  botany  began  to  assume 
^systematic  form.  Fropi  that  time  it  has  been  gradually  but 
greatly  improved  by  the  labours  of  many  individuals,  amongst 
whcNu  we  may  name  Alpinus,  Bauhin,  Colonna,  Caspar  Bauhin, 
(broths  of  the  former,)  Jungeromnn,  Bay,  Morison,  (Professor 
of  Botany  at  Oxford,)  Tourn^fort,  Sherard,  Vaillant,  Linneus; 
and  a  very  long  list  of  names  might  be  added  oS  those  who  have 
distin^uisoed  themselves  in  this  study  since  the  lime  f£  the  cele*- 
brated  Swede.  The  arrangement  introduced  by  that  illustrious 
naturalist  has  given  a  consistency  and  stability  to  botany  which 
.were  wholly  unknown  b^ore  his  time ;  and  in  his  haiuls,  ^^the 
'grammar^'  and  dictionary  of  it  have  been  so  amplified  and  me- 
thodized, that  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  capacity  is  sufficknt  for 
the  attamment  of  the  rudiments,  and  indeed  for  making  consi- 
derable progress  in  the  higher  branches  of  it. 

We  have  frequently  observed  a  mistake,  which  we  are  sorry 
to  say  is  a  great  deal  too  general,  and  which  has  tended  to  ob* 
struct  the  study -of  botany;  a  mistake,  which  has  arisen  from  the 
joint  operation  of  the  simple  arrangement  introduced  by  Lii»- 
Hfleus,  and  the  obvious  occurrence  of  the  subjects  to  be  examined 
and  elucidated  :  It  is,  that  a  competent  skill  in  the  Linnsean  sys^ 
tern  and  terminology,  a  ready  and  accurate  remembrance  of  names 
and  of  generic  and  spedfic  characters,  together  with  a  little  dili- 
gence in  collecting  and  preparing  an  herbarium,  is--botany. 
And  it  is  botany  indeed— the  sum  and  substance  of  it ;  or,  to 
take  our  metaphor  from  our  subject,  it  is  the  very  pith  and  core 
of  it— j^  a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  our  old 
inend  Lilly,  and  a  recollection  of  what  we  have  seen  in  the  poiv* 
derous  quarto  of  AinsworUi,  foUowed  up  by  a  decent  facility  of 
rendering  a  literal  translation  of  TUyre  tupatulosy  and  armavi' 
Tvmque  ccmo^  be  the  ultimate  object  of  a  classical  scholar.     But 
no ;  let  us  tell  our  readers,  and  some  of  our  female  readers  in 
particular,  that  these  are  but  the  tools  with  which  they  are  to 
work ;  that  when  they  are  thus  far  advanced  in  their  l>otanical 
studies,  they  may  be  said  to  have  just  entered  the  vestibule; 
'and  that  the  temple  yet, remains  to  be  examined.     The  embroir 
^ery  is  not  finished,  when  the  needle,  the  thread,  and  the  mus- 
lin, are  prepared.     We  have  ourselves,  in  former  days,  felt  the 
•delight  which  even  such  an  initiation  into  this  agreeable  study  as 
we  have  described,  was  able  to  confer :  we  had  the  pleasures  of 
,bur  rambles  into  the  country  more  than  doubled  by  it;  we  saw 
<;harms  where  we  cMice  saw  deformities  only;,  every  hedge,  field, 
«nd  coppice,  became  an  exhibition  of  curiosities^  inviting  i^peated 
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visits,  wbere  we  were  once  entangled  with  affe^onate  goow- 
grass,  fretted  by  the  evil  Umgue  of  a  nettle^  or  wounded  hj  the 
sentinelled  bayonets  of  a  bramUe-busb,  for  daring  to  pluck  a 
single  blackberry.  We  Blety  and  hearl&ly  weteomed  as  old  ac- 
quaintances, many  a  simple  wiMflower ;  and  powerfalfy,  and  we 
trust  reverently,  felt  the  intim&te  connection  which  the  Almiglit; 
intended,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  should  exist  between 
man  and  the  v^table  creation— -a  oonnectimi  which  is  manifest 
even  in  those  who  have  never  looked  into  a  botanical  book,  nor 
heard  of  Linnaeus  or  Jussieu ;  but  who,  retiring  from  the  smole 
of  some  busy  city,  find  an  unspeakable  delight  in  a  few  square 
vards  of  garden  ground,  filled  with  a  gay  collection  of  cheerfiil 
blossoms.  This  relationship  was  never  more  forcibly  demon- 
strated than  in  the  case  of  a  native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  is- 
lands, who  had  been  taken  to  Paris.  For  a  con^derable  time 
he  was  melancholy,  and  could  not  be  made  hapj^  by  the  most 
«oothin£r  attentions.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Garden  of  plants, 
and  seemg  in  one  of  the  hot-houses  a  tree  from  his  native  coun- 
try, he  uttered  screams  of  joy ;  be  embracecl  it,  and  could  not 
be  torn  from  it,  till  he  was  promised  free  access  to  it ;  a  promise 
which,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  was  strictly  adhered  to; 
and  in  his  frequent  visits,  the  associations  which  this  dumb  frieiid 
raised  in  his  mind,  were  to  him  a  source  of  inexhaustible  gratift- 
eation. 

We  do  not  condemn  those  who  are  satisfied  with  such  a  knorr- 
ledge  of  classification  and  arrangement  as  we  have  described^  or 
those  who  are  alive  to  the  charms  and  delights  which  the  v^ 
.  table  kingdom  aftbrds,  eitlier  by  its  display  of  beauties,  or  its 
soothing  recollections ;  but  we  repeat,  that  they  cannot  be  cdled 
botanists  till  they  have  gone  much  deeper  into  the  subject. 
They  have  learned  only  the  grawmar  qfboiany^  when  they  stop 
short  at  the  pmnt  where  teachers  usoally  dose  tlieir  course  of 
instruction.  They  have  acquired  only  the  sysiematical  dimos 
of  the  subject,  the  physiological  and  the  eeMomical  yet  remain. 
These  divisions  our  author  succinctly  explains  in  his  first  chap- 
ter. 

"  Systematical  botany  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  tlie  extermd  stnuAare 
of  plants^  and  the  different  fonns  under  which  their  various  parts  andor^ 
appear.  By  this  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  one  species  (^  plant  f^om  an- 
otn^^  as  weU  as  to  assemble  or  arrange  them  in  families^  orders^  or  dtaes. 

Physiological  botany,  besides  a  knowledge  of  the  external  forms  of  ^ 
vegetable  body,  requires  an  acquaintance  widi  its  internal  structurp,  and  the 
different  substances  therein  ]^(K[uced  and  contained,  termed  secretioDB^  wits 
the  purposes  which  such  secretions  answer. 

Economical  botany  is  either  empirical  or  philosophical.  The  former  ori- 
ginates in  the  experience  and  practical  observation  of  mankiftd,irom  one  ag^ 
to  another ;  the  latter  is  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  certain  chanctei* 
iu  vegetables^  either  indicating  peculiar  properties,  or  pointing  out  aini* 
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tles^  nuNK  or  less  temote,  by  whieh  oerta]ii.lmowii  qualities  in  some  plants^ 
are  presumed  to  exist  in  others." 

To  attain  any  knowledge  in  the  two  latter  branches  of  the 
alienee,  whereby  the  botanist  may  hope  to  instruct  himseJf  and 
benefit  mankind,  skill  in  the  former  is  as  absolutely  necessary  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  sounds  of  letters  to  understand 
a  language.  We  do  not  mean  that  a  man  who  is  not  initiated 
into  systematical  botany  may  not  make  experiments  on  Mangel 
wurzel,  propound  improvements  on  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
or  extract  sugar  from  beet-root ;  but  we  speak  generally  of  bo- 
tany in  its  most  extended  sense;  we  comprehend  all  those  qx;- 
cies  which  are  imperfectly  known,  or  not  yet  discovered,  and  all 
those  whose  properties  have  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained.  But 
we  niMt  forbear,  iox  the  present,  to  proceed  into  the  more  ex- 
tended range  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  introduce  our  reader^  to 
the  grammar  by  which  his  ultimate  objects  are  to  be  attained. 

^^  Before  any  knowledge  of  systematical  botany^  or  the  classification  of 
plants^  can  be  understood^  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  various 
parts  of  which  the  vegetable  body  consists.  * 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  give  the  terminology  of  the  root, 
and  its  various  kinds ;  bringing  familiar  instances,  though  not 
in  every  case,  by  which  his  descriptions  may  be  easily  and  imme- 
diately comprehended,  as,  **  6.  Radix  buloosa,  a  bulbous  root, 
<'  either  solid,  like  that  of  the  crocus ;  lamellated,  like  onions  ; 
**  or  scaly,  like  the  White  lilly."  He  then  goies  on  to  the  stem, 
stalks,  buds,  leaves,  appendages,  flower,  and  fruit ;  illustrating 
the  various  kinds  of  each,  by  short,  clear,  and  easy  descriptions, 
but  not  always  with  examples.  He  next  proceeds  to  the  "  prin- 
^<  ciples  of  classification,^  which,  ever  since  botany  has  assumed 
a  systematic  form,  it  has  been  agreed,  must  be  deduced  from  the 
parts  of  fruciification. 

*^  Natural  classes  and  orders  are  such  as  appear  indicated  by  Nature  her- 
self. Some  are  very  evident^  as  grasses^  umbelliferous  plants^  compound 
flowers^  the  orchis  tribe>  palms^  fems^  and  mosses.  Artificial  ones  are  con- 
trived for  human  convenience,  to  assist  the  memory^  and  to  promote  the  de« 
termination  and  discrimination  of  plants." — P.  31. 

This  latter  (artificial  system)  constitutes  the  Linnaeau  system ; 
and  which  the  celebrated  Swede  preferred  to  the  natural,  being 
the  first  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  the  two,  and  con- 
tending that  human  science  was  not  yet  competent  to  give  defi- 
nitions or  technical  characters  of  natural  classifications.  *  Here 
we  must  notice  a  triumphant  dbservation  which  our  author  made, 
above  ten  years  ago,  on  the  excellence  of  the  Linnseati  system. 
Linnaeus  had  mentioned  the  Chrysosphrtium  cdtern^Uumj  say- 
ing,  that  Tournefort  had  defined  it,  ^fi)lii8  aurtadatut^  but  erro- 
neously,  arthe  leaves  ar£  all  separate  and  distinct ;  on  which  Sir 
James,  then  Dr.  Smith,  said,  <<  In  the  criticism  of  Linnaeus  re- 
^<  specting  the  natural  affinity  of  this  plant,  we  may  observe  how 
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^  bis  own  qreiMn)  profmedly  artaScial,  afid  yet  so  ail^t^dty  d^ 
<<  spised  by  some  botanists  for  not  being  natural,  led  him  to  the 
"  real  truth* 

Bernard  de  Jus^eu,  and  his  nephew  Antoine  Laurent  de  Jus^ 
sieu,  were  the  first  to  reduce  to  a  regular  form  a  natural  system 
founded  upon  scientific  principles,  which  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1789.  This,  thougii  incomplete,  and  liable  to  various  exc^p. 
tions,  is  of  great  use  as  a  key  to  a  natural  arrangement. 

^^  In  prop(Miion^  however^  as  it  serves  this  purpose^  and  is  dependent  on 
deftmtions^  it  becomes^  in  many  instances^  art^ial,  Inreaking  natural  affini^ 
ties,  or  producang  unnatoral  ones.'  •f-P,  S3. 

There  is  no  princ^e  which  can  be  assumed  aa  umveraal^  or 
without  exception  ia  natural  arriungejaiant;  yet  the  stxuctureof 
4h9  embryo  and  the  cotyledons  a^iproaches  nearest  to  it,  amd  pi»- 
Jbably  affords  the  Purest  basis.  It  has  given  birth  to  the  finst  di^ 
vision  of  monocotykdcmous^  dkotyledowu9i  and  aeot^eclonous  i 
though  the  latter  may  not  be  strictly  correct,  it  is  allowed  to  ser^e 
the  purpose  till  the  very  obscure  fructification  of  the  plants  whidi 
will  be  found  marshalled  under  this  appellation,  shall  have  under- 

tone  deeper  investigation,  and  their  structure  be  better  known, 
lany  of  those  plants  which  Jussieu  originally  comprehended  in 
this  last  class,  have  since  been  removed  from  it ;  and  others,  ix^ 
deed,  there  are,  which  cannot  well  be  deferred  to  any  of  his  ni^ 
tural  orders. 

The  artificial  system  grounds  its  distinction  on  the  essential 
parts  of  the  flower  in  all  the  phsenogatnic  plants,  and  on  such 
other  characters  of  the  cryptogamic  plants  as  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive, according  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  them.  Our  au- 
thor, in  proceeding  to  give  ^*  an  exposition  of  the  Linnaean  arU- 
*«  fiicial  system,  somewhat  reformed^  stops  to  premise  respecting 
it,  that 

^^  It  seems  that  the  soundest  (and)  most  irrefragable  genera,  have  been  e^ 
tablished  by  those  botanists  who  believed  them  to  he  founded  in  nature; 
those  who  think  otherwise,  being  prone  to  reciu*  to  minute  distinctions,  of 
whose  relative  importance  they  have  no  prindple  by  which  they  can  judg^ 
While  rosa,  rubus,  quercus,  salix,  ficus,  cypripedium,  epimedium,  and  be- 
gonia exist,  it  will  be  iii  vain  to  deny  that  generic  distinctions  are  founded 
in  TMture,  dioi^h  botanists  may,  as  yet,  be  very  far  indeed  from  having  di*- 
cowrkl  them  all  correctly.  "-^P.  89. 

We  apprehend  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  insinuate  that  the  artificial  system  is  a  natural  ^ne ;  nor 
do  we  imagine,  that  its  £Emi^  ^ifHroach  towards  a  juKt»-pe»- 
tion  of  the  seveJtal  members  of  any  natural  family,  is  at  all  neees- 
J^ry  to  support  its  credit,  or  enforce  its  merit.  The  great  beaa^ 
aoa  excellence  of  this  system  consist  in  its  being  artificial.  It  » 
like  a  dictionary  in  alphabetical  arrangement,  i^  which  any  thiag 
that  may  be  sought  for  c^n  be  readily  found;  and  a  dicttonary 
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18  useful  ia  direet  proportkm  .*tQ  its  artiicial  arroQgeinent.  ^^ 
natural  ftystah  m  like  aa  t ncJ^^  rmsannSe^  which  requires  a  great 
degree  of  previous  information  before  it  can  be  used  with  any 
advance,  and  even  then  will  be  attended  with  such  perplexities 
and  difficulties  to  the  generality  of  students,  i^s  may  probably 
rather  induce  them  to  remain  in  ignorance  than  torment  them^ 
selves  by  searching  for  deeply  buried  truth. 

We  do  not  mean  to  decry  the  natural  arrangement—it  maybe 
learnt  with  advantage ;  but  the  Linnsean  system  is  learned  with 
fadlity ;  and  those  who  wish  to  follow  Jus$ieu  would  do  wisely 
in  beginning  with  Linnaeus.  Linmsus  introduces  his  pupils  to 
botany  while  the  flowers  are  in  their  perfection  of  beauty :  Jus- 
sieu  points  to  the  blossoms,  but  forbids  them  to  be  gathered  till 
they  have  produced  seeds,  and  then  requires  that  the  seeds  shall 
be  planted,  and  begin  to  germinate,  in  most  instances,  before  he 
tells  you  in  which  of  his  classes  the  plant  is  to  be  found. 

Sir  James  enters  (p.  40.)  on  the  exposition  of  the  Linnaean  ar- 
tificial system,  through  which  we  need  not  follow  hini ;  his  rf- 
Jormdtion^  however,  we  must  detail  to  our  readers.  The  Hepa- 
ticae  and  Lichenes  have  been  added  to  the  twenty-fourth  cjass 
since  the  time  of  Linnaeus.  The  first  difiiculty  which  our  au- 
thor observes  in  this  system  is,  that  "  number*  in  the  part$  of 
<<  fructification  proves  not  always  uniform  in  one  genus  or  ^)e- 
"  cies,  nor  even  in  the  same  individual  plant.'^  In  the  latter 
case,  Linnaeus  taught,  that  the  central  or  terminal  flower  should 
be  the  guide :  In  the  former,  the  plant  should  be  placed  under 
all  the  classes  to  which  it  technically  belongs,  referring  to  that 
class  to  which  it  has  been  agreed  to  be  given  for  its  description. 
The  next  is,  that  genera  naturally  alliea,  as  a  few  with  ringent 
flowers,  having  two  stamens  only,  are  separated  into  di£rerent 
classes.  Sir  James  excuses  this,  on  the  ground  that  the  system 
was  not  intended  to  be  natural.  The  connection  of  parts,  sta^ 
mens  or  filaments,  makes  a  similar  disunion  of  natural  alliances 
in  several  of  the  papilionaceous  genera :  and  culture  and  acci- 
dent converting  stamens  and  pistils  into  petals,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  florist,  ^ve  much  inconvenience  to  the  botanist. 
In  some  separated  flowers  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  liable  to 
ineet  in  cme  flower.  These  are  the  principal  difficultiea  and  ex^ 
cations  which  our  author  finds  in  the  Linnaean  system,  and  the 
rtformailon  consists  in  suggesting,  that  .the  twenty-first,  twenty- 
second,  and  twenty-third  classes,  might  be  reduced  to  one  under 
the  name  of  DicUnia^  which  Jussieu  has  already  used.  The 
"  rules  for  nomenclature,''  and  for  <^  specific  characters,'^  are 
briefly  and  clear^  ^ven. 
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The  ^  Exposition  of  the  naturri  system  of  Jiismu^  foUcyws. 
The  classes  of  this  system  are  15,  of  which  one  is  Aocih/Udamm»^ 
three  are  Monocofyledonous^  and  eleven  Dieohfkdomms ;  and 
these  are  divided  into  100  orders.  We  here  give  the  index  to 
Jussieu^s  classes,  under  the  impresnon  that  many  of  our  readers 
may  not  know  how  he  divides  the  -vegetable  kingdom, 
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^Declines  (declinia^  which  was  mentioned  just  above)  irregular  15 

The  names  of  the  orders  follow  this  index,  and  characteristic 
descriptions  of  each,  partly  in  Jussieu^s  words,  and  partly  added 
\)y  Sir  James  himselt.  Without  going  regularly  through  them, 
we  shall  only  notice  some  of  the  observations  of  our  author  en 
passant  Of  the  6th  order,  ^N  wades)  he  says,  *<  The  uncertainty 
*^  of  this  order  has  been  already  noticed,  and  the  characters 
f^  above  given,  have  so  many  ambij^ities  as  to  amount  scarcely 
**  Jp  anything.'' 

The  18th  order  is  cfilled  a  ^^  paradoxical  ofder  to  a  beginner,'* 
and  ha$  been  much  altered  by  Mr.  Brown.  With  the  16th  ot- 
der,  <<  Jussieu  hiins^if  seems  dissatisfied.^  Its  germination  is 
not  thoroughly  known.  The  24th  order  is  **  one  of  Jussieu'^s 
least  solid  orders,  and  has  been  divided  subsequently  by  himself.** 
*<  Much  doubt  attends  this  singular  and  unconnect^  order,"  (the 
3 1  St.)  Some  plants  in  thispraer,  (84,  dicotyledones,)  have  the 
<<  efnbryo  sometimes  undivided — that  is,  to  speak  plainfy,  monO' 
COtykdonousJ*'  ^^  And  Cuscuta  forms  anotner  (section  in  the 
43d  order)  destitute  of  cott/ledons.'^  To  the  whole  of  the  9th 
class,  orders  4^,  60,  51 ,  62,  Sir  James  objects,  and  certainly  cm 
sufficient  grounds.  <^  There  is  a  fallacy  m  the  character  of  this 
«i^  order,  (63,)  as  st(it9^  by  Jussieu ;  and  the  acknowledged  diveiw 
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<<  aty  of  ins^tion  of  the  stamens  indicaies,  what  it  really  is,  a 
<<  very  beterc^neous  ord^.^  A  great  variety  of  difficulties  and 
obscurities  are  recited  beddes  these  which  we  have,  mentioned  ; 
and  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  state  of  perfection  to  which 
this  natural  arrangement  has  arrired,  from  what  Sir  James  adds 
in  p.  19S>  respecting  the  alterations^  elucidations,  additions,  and 
improvements  which  many  persons  have  suggested  or  made,  ta 
digest  which  would  be  a  task  that  ^v  could  be  undertaken  by 
«  Jussieu  himself  alone,  who  has  now,  for  SO  years^  bent  all  bis 
<*  attention  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  a  new  edition  of  his  im- 
<<  mortal  work,  but  has  not  been  able  to  complete  his  scheme/*  Add 
to  this,  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  showing  that  this  me* 
(hod  involves  several  as  unnatural  assemblages  as  the  professedly 
artificial  system  of  Linnaeus,  contends,  that  little  is  to  be  gained 
by  its  adoption,  with  respect  to  a  confc^-mity  to  nature ;  and  Sir 
James  himself  concludes  his  sketch  of  this  natural  arrangement 
in  these  words. 

'^  There  remains,  therefore,  in  the  study  of  natural  dassification,  only  i^ 
choice  of  difficulties ;  and  while  we  labour  to  bring  plants  tc^ether,  as  na- 
tundly  as  possible,  in  groups  or  families,  for  their  mutual  illustration,  we 
must  perpetually  relax  or  vary  those  general-ties,  of  which  we  can  as  yetob-* 
fain  Imt  v^y  confined  ftnd  imperfect  views.  Hence,  therefore,  I  am  dmost 
indUuied  to  revert  to  the  idea  of  Linnsus,  that  we  are  not  competent  to  de- 
fine technically  any  natural  orders,  without  so  many,  and  such  paradoxical 
exceptions,  as  to  destroy  all  consistency.'* 

Sir  James  then  compaees  the  natural  orders  of  Linn»us  with 
tliose  oS  Jusneu,  and  concludes  the  volume  with  some  practical 
cAiservations  mi  the  variableness  of  the  organization  of  the  vege«- 
table  body ;  of  which  we  have  only  to  say  that  they  are  too  few 
BOd  too  diort 

The  idea  of  a  natural  arrangement,  in  botany,  is  like  that  of 
an  Uti^ian  system  of  government  in  politics-— very  beautiful 
and  very  captivating ;  but  we  fear  that  both  are  equally  unat- 
tainable in  useful  y^ractice.  Here  are  many  obstinate  plants, 
which  studiously  resist  every  attempt  to  &l  them  in  families  ao* 
cording  to  die  sovereign  will  of  any  botanical  lawgiver ;  as,  in 
poTftics,  we  meet  with  dispositions  so  oblique  and  eccentric^  aa  to 
disappoint  all  speculations  on  the  possiUe  perfection  of  human 
governments.  Nevertheless  we  are  glad  to  see  the  attempt  made, 
Are  mean  in  Botaut,  for  plants  ean  be  moved  about  with  less 
dan^r  than  men,)  and  althou^  a  complete. system  of  natural 
affinities  has  not  been,  and  most  probably  cannot  be,  establidied, 
yet  the  very  labour  bestowed  on  the  subject,  like  the  researches 
after  the  philosopher's  stone^  produces  valuable  facts  and  obseif^ 
valions.  Botanists  will  indeed  be  ungrateful,  if  they  do  not  feel 
obliged  to  the  learned  president  oS  the  Linnaean  Society  for  his 
clear  exposition  of  J^ssieu^  system  in  this  little  volume,  even  al« 
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though  they  nuiv  concur  with  him  in  thipluiig  that  the  Tinnyfln 
is  still  much  to  be  preferred  to  it. 

Indeed,  in  Sir  James's  words— 

^'  It  is  flvident  that  no  such  mode  of  dassification  can  at  present  secve  the 
purooses  of  analytical  investigation,  to  make  out  an  unknown  plant.  That 
18  tne  exclusive  object  of  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus,  which,  of  all  the 
schemes  hiUierto  contrived,  is  alone,  perhaps,  universally  appHcable  to  the 
end  in  question.  A  tadt  conviction  of  this/  tnith  seems  to  be  the  source  of 
great  enmity,  in  many  of  the  disdples  of  Jiissbu,  towards  that  syBtem^  whidi 
aims  no  hostility  or  rivalship  against  them,  \A  jdictionary  quarrels  not  with 
a  grammar,  nor  a  history  wiu  a  chronolo^dsdf  table.  It  is  pernicious  as 
well  as  foolish  to  set  them  at  variance." 

We  have  only  to  add  respecting  this  book, ,  that  it  is  intended 
as  a  companion  to  *<  An  Introduction  to  Physiolomcal  and  Sys- 
tematical Botany,^  by  the  same  author ;  and  that  the  publication 
of  it,  were  it  not  in  other  respects  a  valuable  present  to  the  world, 
has  a  merit  which  could  arise  only  f|*om  the  pure  gentlemanly 
liberality  of  high  talent,  which  abhors  the  spint  of  mere  book- 
making,  and  of  multiplying  editions  of  scientific  works,  with 
*  alterations  and  additions^  by  which  many  purchasers  are  com- 
pelled to  become  re-purchaser^  It  contains  additional  informal 
tion,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  former  work ;  and  this  in^ 
formation  is  thus  put  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  publication,  in 
order  that  those  persons  who  have  already  purchased  the  "  /n- 
troduction  to  Botany^''  might  not  be  obliged  to  purchase  another, 
GCfpy  of  it,  merely  that  they  xo^t  possess  that  wormation  which 
they  can  now  obtain  separatdy«  Acoordiog  tp  the  practice  of 
some  authors  and  compilers,  .Sur  James  dbpttld  have  pubUdied  a 
j^ Sedition  of  his  <  Introduction^''  oontaidin^  thi^  additional  in*, 
formation,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  selling  his  new  editi(H| 
to  those  who  had  bought  a  former  one ;  but  tiiere  is  nothing  of 
this  trading  spirit  in  Sir  James  Smith ;  his  mind  is  of  too  bi^ 
an  order  to  stoop  to  such  pmctices ;  and.  our  readers  may  be  as. 
sufed  that  if  ihey  possess  one  of  these  works,  they  will  do  wisely 
in  procunng  the  other.  The  plates  which  accompany  this  pub* 
licatiott  are  most  catceUentljr  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  they  are 
beautifully  executed,  and  scientifically  drawn  i  and  the  coloured 
copies  are  admirably  finished*  A  few  of  them,  peiliaps,  are  nh 
ther  too  n^ich  crowded. 

Having  gone  through  the  grammar,  we  would  add  a  w^d  or 
two  on  the  higher  aims  c^  bc^y.  We  have  already  cautioned 
our  readers  agunst  mUtftking  systematic  b<^any  for  the  ultimi^ 
object  of  their  attention ;  it  should  be  regarded  <»tly  as  the  means 
by  which  they  are  to  proceed  to  the  more  interesting  branches 
of  the  science. 

The  physiological  division  of  tiie  subject  is  the  next  to  which 
the  student  shouldbe  directed.  It  opens  a  very  mde  field  for  inwes* 
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dgatkm;  and,  in  «ome  inqiurWs  wMeh  it  institutes,  demands 
the  asastance  of  chemistry.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that 
Sir  James  Smidi^s  definition  of  physiological  botany  is  suffi(»ent«. 
iy  oomprehensivje ;  that  is  <<  im  acquamkmca  wiw  ff^,mtemal 
^  structure  of  the  vegetabk  body^^ts  secnOiofUh'-'-aad  2m%,  the 
^  ui€S  g/*lAaM^cr^^io9M,^^  (of  course,  meaning  as  far  as  the  i^aiit 
itseLfonly  is  concerned.)  We  i^ould  be  inclined  to  add  to  these  im 
quiries,  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  to  whidi  plants  are  subjecty 
with  the  causes  and  remedies— of  the  climate,  soil,  and  tempera-* 
ture  in  which  they  naturally  grow-p-of  the  alterations  produced  m 
them  by  change  in  one  or  more  of  these  latter  particulars ;  or, 
in  other  words,  of  cultivation  and  the  efiects  of  it.  It  must  not 
be  objected  to  us,  that  we  invite  the  botanist  to  trespass  upon  the  . 
province  of  the  florist,  the  horticulturist,  or  the  agriculturist;' 
ror  we  claim  all  thete  departments  as  the  intimate  inheritance 
of  the  botanist  It  is  true  that  the  florist  delfts  in  appearaneea 
and  in-  {nmluctions  whidi  confound  the  systematical  botanist  9 
but  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  physiokgieal  botanist ;.  and  if 
^  an  acquaintance  wUh  the  internal  structmre  of  the  viegekMe 
^  body  and  its  seor€tio9is^  be  expected  in  him,  surely  the  varia* 
tion»  in  external  app^uance,  which  must  proceed  from  aflecting 
the  secretions  through  the  internal  structure,  ought  to' be  famU 
liar  to  him.  . 

We  b^  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  <<  AnomaRes  of 
Piamts^^  a  late  publication  by  an  excellent  botanist,  for  some  of 
the  varieties  which  plants  under  different  circumstances  assume. 
As  we  suggest  to  the  botanist  the  pn^riety  of  att^ading  to  whal 
has  been  usually  given  up  in  undeserved  contempt  to  the  florist, 
so  we  recommend  to  the  nmsts  to  become  botanists;  and  we  are 
confident  that  some  of  our  acquaintances  among  iht  latter  would 
much  enhance  their  pleasure,  and  increase  their  skill  in  tluir  Se^ 
vourite  pursuit,  by  adopting  this  counseJ,  and  becoming,  in  par* 
ticular,  phymciogieal  botanists. 

But  we  must  revert  to  our  point ;  we  proposed  to  extend  Sir 
Jameses  circle  of  f&ysiolo^cal  investigations  to  the  diseases  o£ 
plants.  The  perfect  structure,  the  heal^y  secretions,  and  the 
regular  functioias  of.  vegetables  and  their  various  parts,  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  }Ailosophioal  botanist^ 
studies ;  disease  invades  plants*  as  weU  as  all  other  or^nized  ho^ 
cUes ;  and  if  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  thdr  perfect  state,  it  is  useful  tor 
know  how  that  state  is  sometimes  deranged ;  and  tins  may  lead,  in 
the  hands  of  a  successful  experimentalist,  to  valuable  discoveries. 
Mr.  ForsjTth  should  have  been  honoured  with  a  diploma  in  bo- 
taniaU  medicine.  Plants  are  subject  to  epidemic  disorders,  (if 
the  word  may  be  allowed,  if  not,  I^t  us  use  fpuim<2ric)— a.singular. 
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instance  of  which  occurred  about  8  years  since,  when  there  Wa^ 
such  a  general  mortality  amongst  the  onentai  planes  in  England. 
Plants  are  also  attacked  by  col^  with  fatal  consequences,  or  if 
thev  survive,  require  sometbnes  many  years  before  they  retover 
thdr  usual  heakh.  We  have  lately  met  an  instance  of  Una  in 
Canada,  where  a  severe  and  late  winter,  about  6  jrears  since,  so 
imured  the  fruit-trees,  that  they  have  not  yet  fuihr  got  rid  of  the 
effects  of  it  They  sufer  also  from  particular  cusorders,  which 
affect  single  trees  ^||$r,  as  wounds— hemorrhages  (we  cannot  go 
on  eoming  words)  lioney-dew,  rust,  lefMrosy,  ulcerations,  and  a 
great  variety  of  others.  The  disoiders  induced  by  insects  and 
by  parasitic  plants,  are  also  very  abundant,  and  require  much 
attention.  It  is  but  lately  that  the  smut  in  wheat,  which  so 
often  injures  the  farmer,  by  not  only  depriving  him  of  a  great 
part  of  his  crop,  but  also  by  materially  deteriorating  the  value  ctf 
that  whidi  is  not  immediately  attacked  by  it,  has  been  discover- 
ed to  arise  from  a  minute  parasitic  fungus;  and  the  discovery  of 
this  ftu^  suggested  means  for  preventing  it-— such  as  not  sowing 
com  which  had  been  kept  in  damp  places,  steejung  the  seed  in 
brine,  and  oUier  remedies,  of  whicm  we  have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain  which  is  the  most  efieetual,  though,  from  experiments^ 
all  seem  to  have  produced  some  share  of  good. 

Climate,  soil,  and  temperature  have  great  influence  on  ve- 
getaUes.  For  splendid  flowers  we  must  took  to  the  Asiatic  cli- 
mates ;  for  plants  with  small  wad  thickly  set  leaves,  to  the  polar 
regicms,  as  if  sudi  a  covering  were  provided  for  them  against  a 
greater  degree  of  cold.  The  European,  African,  and  Amerieaa 
plants,  have  in  each  re^on  a  general  cbaractei;  which  distinguislws 
them.  The  heaths  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  long  been 
celebrated.  But  change  tbmr  atuation,  and  thdr  appeaciffice 
will  be  changed ;  they  will  thrive  better,  or  they  will  die.  And 
man  bimself  is  not  so  sensible  of  a  diange  of  dimate  as  a  vege- 
table. But  these  are  prolific  subjects,  and  we  must  not  longer 
trust  ourselves  wit^  tbem,  lest  we  should  fcMrget  that  we  have 
other  duties  to  perform.  We  contend  only  that  the  physiologist 
has  ccmquered  mily  half  his  difllculties,  if  he  passes  by  unnoticed 
sudi  considerations  as  these.  What  will  he  gain  if  he  learu 
only  the  structure  of  a  perfect  {^ant,  without  knowing  how  that 
structure  is  modified  by  various  circumstances,— cht  the  secretions, 
without  observing  how  they  may  be  afiected  ? 

In  many  instances  physiological  and  economical  botany  may 
be  said  to  run  into  one  another,  espedally  in  all  those  cases  where 
the  particular  genera  under  consideration  are  more  immediately 
subservient  to  uie  use  of  man.  Economical  botany  is  such  as  b^ 
longs  to  the  horticulturist  and  agriculturkt.    But  in  their  hands 
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it  is^<  empiricar^xi  is  for  the  botanist  to  make  it  ^^jphiiomfhu 
caL^  Tne  last  stqp  in  almost  all  seiences  is  the  most  import«it» 
and  certainly  this  is  the  case  in  botany.  Tlie  uses  and  the  i»odu^ 
of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  belong  to  this  division  of  the 
subject,  and  we  might  fill  volumes  befcnre  we  could  detail  them 
all.  But  no  one  must  consider  himself  a  botanist  till  he  had 
made  connderable  progress  in  thu^  last,  though  not  least  object 
of  his  study.  We  do  not  wish  to  alarm  him  when  we  say  that 
he  ought  to  note  down  the  various  principles  of^  all  v^taUes^ 
their  properties,  their  uses,  th^  products,  the  mode  ofcultiva- 
tion,  and  in  short,  every  thii^  relating  to  them  which  makes 
them  useful  to  mankind.  That  it  is  a  most  important  subject^ 
no  one  will  hesitate  in  allowing,  when  her^ects  that  it  embraoea 
com,  timber,  flax,  cotton,  wine,  bark  or  tan,  sugar,  oil,  medicine^ 
vegetaUes  for  the  table,  fruit,  &c.  &c.-  We  do  not  require  him  to 
be  aprofident  in  the  manufactories  of  these  various  products; 
but  we  expect  him  to  know  the  vegetables  which  furoduce  them,  to 
tell  us  the  most  approved  mode  of  raisins  them,  and  to  inform 
us  of  any  new  matter  which  any  veget^le  may  contain,  if  he 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  discover  any.  There  are  several 
very  experienced  diemists  in  various  parts  <^' the  world,  who  have 
been  lately,  and  still  are,  actively  ^^d  usefully  engaged  in  the 
analysis  of  vegetables ;  and  this  department  of  boUmy  is  daily 
receiving  many  valuable  additions  to  the  stock  of  general  infor« 
mation.  '  .  \ 

In  Withering^s  botanical  arrangement,  some  few  economical 
Botes  are  added,  which  give  great  value  to  that  work ;  but  they 
are  far  from  being  ^Sufficiently  general.  We  wish  very  much, 
for  the  sake  of  botany,  that  more  extended  notices  were  taken  of 
the  properties  and  uses  of  plants  in  works  on  this  subject^  la 
elementary  works,  such  as  tnat  of  Sir  James  Smith,  which  is  now 
before  us,  any  thing  of  this  kind  would  be  impracticable.  But 
in  such  a  compilation  as  that  of  Withering,  ^ough  it  may  come 
under  the  strong  observation  of  Sir  James  Smith,  when  he  hints 
at  ^  compilations  of  compilaiions^  we  expect  rather  more  than  a 
mere  systematical  arrangement ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  some 
additions  cS  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of  would  be  of  great  gene- 
ral use  and  amusement.  Bein^  in  France  a  short  time  since, 
we  were  inquiring  about  the  sugar  which  was  made  in  that  country 
from  the  beet-root ;  and  we  found  thaflt  was  in  a  great  measure, 
though  not  wholly,  disused  on  the  northern  coast,  but  was  still 
manufactured  to  a  ^reat  extent  in  the  interi6r  and  to  the  south. 
We  referred  to  Withering,  and  in  page  876,  vol.  ii.  (6th  ed.) 
found  a  long  physiological  and  economical  note  on  the  Humulus 
lupulus,  but  not  a  word  about  the  Beta.    We  apprehend^  that  if 
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there  was  any  suffioient  reason  for  inserting  diat  note,  and  we 
are  amongst  those  who  acknowledge  that'tbere  is  a  sufficfent  rea- 
son, though  ^e  note  in  this  instance  might  have  been  somewhat 
better,  the  same  would  apply  to  all  other  [dants.  At  the  time 
the  French  tried  various  expedients  to  suj^ly  themsdves  widi 
sugar,  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained  m  many  plants 
was  chemically  ascertained ;  we  contend  that  the  result  of  those 
experiments  can  no  where  be  so  well  receded  as  in  a  botanical 
work :  and  we  should  wish  to  see  the  analysis  of  all  vegetables 
given  as  methodically  as  the  analydd  of  a  minerid  in  mineralogi- 
eal  systenls.  It  is  well  known  that  many  insects  make  particukr 
jdants  their  residence :  such  as  ^e  Cimex  serratulse,  which  is 
found  on  the  Serratula  arvensis ;  the  Cimex  equestris,  on  the 
Asclepias  vincetoxicum ;  the  Aphis  ribis,  on  the  Kibes  rubrum ; 
the  Chermes  graminis,  on  the  Aira  flexuosa ;  the  caterpillar  of  the 
Phala^a  verticalis,  on  the  Urtica  lU'ens,  &c.  &c.  If  these  no- 
tices were  added  to  a  botanical  arrangement,  it  would  very  much 
increase  the  botanist^s  fdeasure  in  his  study,  and  would  almost 
imperceptibly  lead  him  into  a  considerable  share  of  acqusuntanc^ 
with  entcmology.  Withering  notices  what  cattle  eat,  and  what 
refuse,  particular  plants,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  indebted  to 
Swa3nie^s  Gramma  Pasouai  it  would  be  partieulariy  useful  to 
the  agriculturist  if  the  most  accurate  inforftiadon  of  this  kind  were 
edlected,  and  prc^)erly  and  judiciously  arranged  *.  (See  Note  on 
the  Agrostis  stolonifera,  Aira  ccespitosay  and  others.) 

*  Some  time  aiooe  expoAmmta  nen  made  on  the  stmigth  And  dtitidty  of  Tanoni 
species  o(  timber,  in  his  Mikjesty's  dock-yard  at  Woolwich,  by  Mb.  Bariow,  who  pub* 
lished  the  result  of  them  in  an  **  Essay  on  the  Strength  and  IStress  of  Timber  and  other 
materials.**  As  one  instance,  therefore,  out  of  a  thousand  which  might  be  given  of 
the  probable  utflity  of  a  due  attention  to  economical  botany,  by  notidng  all  the  pro- 
perties ofplants  in  a  complete  botapKsal  system,  we  refer  to  the  result  of  these  experi* 
ments.  English  oak,  Canadian  oak,  Dantzic  oak,  and  Adriatic  oak*  amoQgst  othen 
were  examined ;  the  extremes  of  the  specific  gravity  of  these  specimens  were  713.  and 
iOfKX.^^f  the  weight  whidi  brdie  them  431  lbs.  and  708  lbs.  exhibitmg  a  very  mani- 
fest  difference  of  quality.  Now*  a  botanist  knows  that  there  are  about  20  speetes  of 
the  genus  Quercus,  and  he  would  naturally  apply  to  Mr.  Barlow  to  know  which  of  these 
species  is  the  best^  according  to  his  experiments,  for  naval  purposes,  in  order  that  he 
might  phmt  that  species  only.  Or  he  would  desire  to  be  inform^,  as  a  physiologist,  in 
what  dimate,  in  what  soil,  and  under  what,  if  any,  puticular  dvcomstanees,  the  best 
grew,  that  some  estimation  might  be  formed,  from  analogy,  of  the  qualities  of  timber  as 
it  stands,  and  of  the  fitness  of  any  particular  spot  for  planting,  with  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  best  timber.  We  should  apprehend  that  these  facts  may  be  always  ascertain- 
ed, and  no'oae  will  hesitate  in  allowing  that  they  should  be  sciendficyiy  mentioned. 
The  Quercus  robur  appears  to  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  a  moist  clayey  soil,  <we  hare 
seen  some  magnificent  specimens  of  it  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  ground  in  Nottingham- 
ahire ;)  and  if  this  speci&i,  growing  in  such  a  soil,  is  the  best  adapted,  in  Mr.  BarIow*s 
estimation,  for  naval-  purposes,  the  fact  should  have  been  clearly  stated,  that  those  who  aie 
commissioned  to  purdiase  timber  for  the  service  of  the  public  may  be  the  better  cnafaiii 
.to  make  an  approximation  towards  its  real  value,  by  knowing  in  what  circumstances  the 
best  is  produced.    Mr.  Huskisson,  we  are  aware,  is  very  conunendably  attentive  to 
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Dr.  MiUar^s  work  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  Sir 
James  Smith.  Excej^t  that  in  a  few  of  the  first  pages  both  these 
learned  authors  explain  shortly  the  leading  terminology  of  the 
science,  there  is  no  other  part  in  th^  respective  volumes  in  which 
they  clash  together.  Dr.  Millar  assists  the  young  botanist  by  a 
plaiU)  easy»  and  judicious  explanation  of  the  classes  and  orders, 
in  regular  suece^ion,  according  to  the  Linneean  system ;  and  il- 
lustrates the  explanation  by  examples  of  the  generic  and  specific 
chataeters  erf  various  plants,  together  with  some  notices  of  their 
properties,  or  qualities,  or  habits,  not  selected  at  random,  but 
chosen  from  such  as  are  most  accessible  amongst  the  indigenous 
genera,  from  the  most  common  of  the  exotics  which  are  preserved 
in  our  green-houses,  or  from  the  most  remarkable  in  structure  or 
habit,  or  most  impoi'tant  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  As  a 
{specimen  of  his  Illustrations,  we  present  our  readers  with  the  very 
^st  plailt  which  he  describes  in  Class  I.  Order  I.  omitting  the 
generic  character  6nly. 

^^  Amohuh  ZiNZiBEBj  ginger.  Scape  naked^  spike  and  scales  ovatey 
kaves  lance-shaped^  and  ciliated  on  tlie  margin  near  the  summit.  This 
plant  has  something  of  the  habit  of  a  grass' in  its  appearance^  and  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  two  and  sometimes  thnse  feet ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  £ac^  In^- 
^es,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  planted  in 
March  or  April,  flowers  about  September ;  and  when  the  stalks  have  wither** 
ed  about  the  end  of  the  year,  the  roots  are  dug  up  in  January  and  February 
following. 

The  roots  of  ginger,  on  account  of  which  it  is  cultivated,  ftimish  a  weli^ 
known  and  excellent  spice.  Two  kinds  are  met  with  in  commerce — ^thc 
black  and  the  white  ginger.  They  are  roots  of  the  same  plant,  and  differ 
only  in  the  selection  and  mode  of  curing.  The  larger  roots  are  chosen  for 
the  white  ginger ;  and  each  root  hebag  washed  and  scraped  separately,  is 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  whole  of  the  remaining  roots  of  the  crop,  after  being 
fkked  and  cleaned,  are  nut  into  baskets,  dipp^  into  boiling  water,  and  after 
being  scalded,  are  dried  on  a  platform,  and  put  up  in  bags  for  the  market, 
imder  the  name  of  black-ginger. 

The  young  roots  of  ginger  constitute  one  of  the  most  delicious  preserves. 
When  intended  for  this  purpose,  the  roots  are  dug  up  while  they  are  tender 
and  full  of  sap,  carefully  picked  and  washed,  and  after  being  seraped  and 
p^ed,  they  are  put  into  jars,  and  covered  with  syrup,  which  is  sometimes 
shifted  two  or  three  times." 

We  wish  Dr.  Millar  had  used  a  form  of  expression  slightly 
different  from  that  by  which  the  above  extract  is  closed : 

'^  Verum  ubi  plura  nitent— non  ego  paucis 
Offendar  maculis,  quas — ^incuria  fudit." 

We  know  Dr.  Millar  is  of  too  liberal  a  mind  to  be  offended 

the  growth  of  public  tunber  in  the  forest  of  Deaii,  and  in  other  places ;  and  he  is  able  to 
estimate  the  v^e  of  the  hints  we  have  here  given.  What  we  have  said  on  this  subject 
we  shoidd  wish  to  see  put  in  practice  bv  the  botanist,  with  relation  to  every  vegetable 
■  pteoduction ;  whidi,  if  it  were  done,  would  bring  his  fiuroutite  study  into  higher  estiination> 
because  it  would  be  more  widely  useful  to  the  public 
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with  this  hint ;  but  our  sense  of  duty  to  our  readers  oompdts  us 
to  notice  inaccuracies  or  inelegancies  of  expression,  in  order  that 
high  authority  may  not  sanction  their  general  adoption.  We  can 
say,  however,  that  the  work  now  under  notice  amirds  as  few  op- 
DortuniUes  for  the  <*  auceps  syUabarurrT  as  any  book  of  its  sise. 
but  we  must  escape  from  this  disagreeable  part  of  our  duty,  not 
having  left  it  undone,  and  listen  to  Dr.  Millar's  aecottot  of  the 
Sacchakum  QFFiciNARUM,  sugar-cone. 

"  This  valuabla  vegetable  is  a  native  of  India,  Sofotfa  Amerna,  and  the 
douth  Sea  Islands ;  was  introduced  into  Ennme,  it  is  siqMposed^  duaag  ths 
crusades  in  the  12di  century^  and  was  planted  in  Spain,  Madeira,  ^e  Ca- 
nary^ and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands^  soon  after  their  discovery  in  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury ;  and  from  some  of  these  islands  found  its  way  to  the  West  Ittdies, 
where  it  is  now  so  extensively  cultivated.  Several  varieties  of  this' plant 
are  known;  and^  in  the  year  1796^  a  new  variety  called  thefieurboti^  or 
Otaheite  cane,  of  a  lar^  size,  and  more  productive,  was  introduced  kto 
Jamaica. 

A  rich,  deep,  and  open  soil  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  stf* 
gar  cane.  Trenches  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  at  the  distance  of  three 
Met  and  a  half  are  formed ;  and  the  cuttings  of  the  canes,  having  five  or 
six  joints,  are  placed  horuontally  at  the  bottom  tff  the  trench,  and  cowed 
with  mould  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  The  sprouts  appear  in  twdve  or 
^murteen  days;  and  as  they  shoot  up,  the  soil  is  gradually  drawn  about 
them,  till  in.  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  ridges  of  earth  are  all  levd. 

The  cane  plant,  including  its  leaves  and  flower  stem,  rises  to  the  fae^t  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  and  when  it  arrives  at  maturity,  whidi  requires 
the  period  of  a  year  or  fourteen  months,  the  canes  are  cut  down,  and  the 
leaves  and  top  lieing  separated,  the  solid  stems  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
carried  to  the  mill,  where  they  are  passed  through  iron-plated  rollers,  and 
the  juice  is  received  in  a  proper  vessel,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  boikrBy 
where  it  is  i)oiled  down  and  concentrated;  a  quantitv  of  quicklime  ia  ad^ed;  ts 
separate  some  acid,  which  would  prevent  the  crystallization,  and  some  blood, 
or  similar  animal  matter,  is  mixed  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the 
liquid.  When  it  is  sufficiently  eonoentrated  and  purified,  the  sjarup  is  eon- 
veyed  to  coolers,  where  the  sugar  crvstallizes,  and  the  molasses  separate 
The  sugar  is  thus  carried  to  the  hogsheads  in  the  curii^  house,  the  bottoms 
M  whifiA  are  perforated,  that  the  molasses  may  drain  off  into  a  dstem  be- 
low, and  when  the  sugar  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  Imrag^t  to  market  under 
the  name  of  muscovado,  or  rato^sugar*' 

In  the  culture  of  this  plant  a  great  quantity  of  manure  k  re- 
quired :  and  the  grounds  (we  are  speaking  of  Grenada)  are  pe- 
culiarly obnoxious  to  a  certain  weed,  whose  name  our  informapt 
could  not  tell  us ;  but  which  is  of  so  vigorous  a  nature  as  some- 
times to  render  its  extirpation  more  expensive  than  would  answer 
to  a  planter,  even  if  he  had  the  estate  given  to  him. 

It  is  but  fair  to  present  our  readers  with  some  chocolate  from 
the  Theobbom A  cacao,  after  having,  by  Dr.  Millar'^s  kindness, 
,  been  enabled  to  furnish  them  with  sugar. 

'^  The  seeds  or  nuts  are  numerous,  and  curiously  enclosed  in  a  white  pidiy 
suhstance.  The  cacao  nuts,  being  gently  parched  in  an  iron  pot  oYsr  tie 
fire,  the  external  covering  easily  separates;  the  kemd  is  levigated  oirt 
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smooth  stone,  ft  litOe  aiioUo  is  ftdAed,  abdiritli  ft  jfl^w  drops  of  Wfttor  is  Te« 
^oed  to  ft  niassy  and  fen/ned  into  rolls  of  one  lb.  (jxmnd)  weight  each. 
This  simple  preparation  is  the  most  natural  and  the  best.'  But  it  ought  to 
be  added,  that  the  chocolate  of  the  shops  is  composed  of  various  other  in- 
gredients, and  perhaps  in  some  cases,  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  real  powder  of  the  cftcao  nut." 

We  will  indulge  our  readers  with  a  flower  or  two  after  their 
repast,  recommending  them,  if  they  desire  to  revel  in  more  sweets^ 
either  for  the  gratiication  of  the  eye  or  of  the  palate,  to  Dr,  Mil* 
lar  himself;  and  we  assure  them  that  the  treat  which  he  has 
^ro^ed  for  both  those  senses  is  ample  and  luxurious  Though 
hi  the  true  spirit  df  a  bon  woanC  we  could  have  wished  that  it 
had  been  more  extended. 

"  AfiATB  AikxBicAKA,  Amerkm  ilibf.-^Tfais  splendid  plant  is  a  natire 
ff  the  rocky  hills  of  Jamaica  j  it  is  several  years  before  it  throws  up  the 
flower  stem,  which,  in  a  vigorous  plant,  rises  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten, 
and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  Tof^  twenty  feet,  adorned  with  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  yellow  flowers,  which  render  it  conspicuous  at  ^  distance  of  im^ 
r?T  miles.  Jt  appears  to  be  Viviparous  in  its  native  soil;  it  seldom  flowers 
m  the  stove  [the  hothouse^  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  a  vttl^r  mistake  that 
it  puts  forth  its  blossoms  only  once  in  a  hundred  years.  This  (thefre-' 
quency  of  blossoming)  seems  to  depend  on  the  taanagemait  and  state  of  the 
plant. 

"  Hyacinthus  orientamS,  Garden  Hydcintk. — ^This  fine  ornament  rf 
the  garden  and  the  parlour  is  a  tiative  of  the  vidnity  erf  Aleppo  and  Bagdad, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Barbary.  It  was  ctdtivated  in  En^nd  about  the  end 
of  the  16th  century ;  and  its  iuraetous  varieties,  with  white,  red,  blue, 
yellow,  double,  and  semi-double  flowcw,  have  b«tt  iAJe<!j«  itf  ereat  atten- 
tion among  the  Dutch  florists.  A  single  root  of  a  rare  variety,  has  brought 
from  L.lOO  to  L.200  sterling*  Two  wousan^  varieties  are  enumerated  and 
named  by  the  Haarlem  gardeners :  and  whole  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
city  are  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  those  flowers."  . 

^  We  want  to  see  a  species  ^lantafum  completed  on  this  pkh  i 
that  Is,  with  historicjd,  physiobgical;  economical,  and  miscella- 
neous notices  of  all  the  plahts;  we  do  not  kfiow  ntij  one 
better  qualified,than  Dr.  Millar  to  do  justice  to  such  an  under^ 
takitig,  and  we  were  almost  about  to  thre^rten  him,  that  if  he  did 
Hot  db  it,  we  Shbuld  undertake  it  ourselves.  We  arfe  convinced 
that  it  Would  be  lacdeptable  to  the  botanical  and  unbotanieal  read^ 
er,  to  thefloriiit,  the  chemisrt:,  the  agriculturist,  the  horticulturist, 
tod  ati  the  ists;  and  it  would  be  a  considerable  step  towards  con- 
Viticing  the  ptibKc  of  the  utility  of  botany.  Nor  could  we  point 
but  happier  specimens  of  the  observations  which  we  should  ex- 
pert, and  wish  to  find  opposite  to  the  name  of  erery  genus,  than 
wh^t  we  have  met  with  in  Dr,  Millar^s  work. 

We  are  fortunately  prevented  from  the  necessity  of  giving  Mf 
^neral  diafactet  <rt'  tnis  Kttle  publication  burselves,  by  being 
sble  to  assure  6\it  teaders,  from  the  highest  atrthoritjr,  Aat 
h  hits   I'eteivfcd  tlwf  approbationr  ctf  Bit  Barnes  Btinth;  and, 
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Jauiari  a  la^oio  viro^  musi.be.aji^fficien^  a^tis&ctkni  to  Dr. 
Millar,  and  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  publie,  as  to  the  degree 
of  estimation  in  which  this  book  deserves  to  be  held,  without  cMir 
pronouncing  sentence  upon  it.  We  shall  only  add^  that  it 
ivili  form  an  excellent  companion  for  the  student  who  is  beginning 
Siiiith?s  Compendmm^  or  Galpine'^s  translation  of  the  Compen- 
dium ;  and  the  specimens  we  have  given  of  it  will  enable  more 
experienced  botanists  to  judge  whether  they  are  not  Ukely  to  be 
amused  ^md  improved  by  perusing,  it 

We  have,  perhaps,  extended,  this,  article  to  an  unreasonable 
length— -but  we^feel  that  we  haute  tflsuched  very  slightly  and  very 
hastily  on  the  most  interesting  branches  of  the  subject ;  and  we 
trust  that  we  shall  ere  long  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
our  readers  to  a  few  facts  which  ttiay  De  highly  agreeable  and 
new  to  them.  We  take  leave  of  them,  for  the  present,  with  the 
words  of  a  favourite  poet : 

'<  Nature  is  but  the  name  for  an  effect 

Whose  cause  is  God. 


-  Not  a  flower 


But  shews  some  touch  in  freckle^  streaky  or  stain^ 
Of  his  unrivalled  pencU.    He  inspires 
Their  baltey  odours^  and  imparts  their  hues. 
And  fills  their  cups  with  nectar;  and  includes^ 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea- side  sands^ 
The  fbrms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 
Happj  who  walks  mUi  him !" 


A»T.  Il.i— j<  CGmp€9/ii^&um  of  the  Omithohgy  of  Great  Britain, 
with  a  reference  to  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Birds.  By 
John  AxKiKsoKy  F.  L.  S.  &c.  London,  1820.    Pp.  332. 

1  HE  feathered  tribes  are  universal  favourites.  The  school-boy, 
ia  Springs  returns  his  satchel  to  its  place  with  breathless  haste, 
to  betake  himself  to  the  hedges  and  thickets  in  search  of  nests, 
and  cheerfully  submits  to  many  privations  and  wounds  in  order 
to  discover  and  secure  his  livpg  prize.  Many  species  are  reared 
as  articles  of  food,  as  the  domestic  fowl ;  some  as  pleasing  orna- 
ments of  the  lawn,  as  the  peacock ;  and  others,  as  the  linnet  and 
finch,  for  the  sake  of  their  song.  To  the  sportsman  they  fur- 
nish a  variety  of  interesting  amusement ;  while  the  farmer  marks 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  migrating  kinds  as  the  eeilain 
indications  of  the  times  and  seasons.  They  recommend  them- 
selves to  all  by  the  splendour  of  their  colours,  the  elegance  of 
their  iforms,  the  gracefulness  of  their  motion^  and  the  singularity 
•of  their  instincts. 
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Birds  have  occupied  a  great  share  eS  the  attrition  of  the  lut- 
tural  historian  and  the  traveller  in  all  ages;  numerous  descrip^ 
lions  of  their  characters  have  been  attempted,  and  the  pencil  has 
been  successfully  employed  to  assist  A  vast  mass  of  curious 
information  has  thus  been  collected  r^arding  them,  which  has 
been  communicated  to  the  public  under  various  characters,  from 
the  desultory  but  valuable  remarks  of  Aristotle,  to  the  poetical 
delineations  of  Bufibn,  or  the  classicsd  nomenclature  of  Latham. 
The  progress  of  the  science  of  ornithology  has  certainly  beea 
accelerated  by  systematical  writers,  but  it  owes  its  present  state 
of  popularity  and  excellence  to  a  class  of  observers  who  havie 
confined  their  attention  to  the  birds  of  a  particular  district,  and 
who  have  communicated  information,  limited  indeed,  but  accu- 
rate. To  British  ornithologists  of  this  description,  and  as  apre^ 
paration  for  our  remarks  on  the  work  before  us,  we  shall  now 
shortly  advert. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  record  the  number  of  birds,  which  ei- 
ther permanently  reside  in,  or  occasioDally  visit  the  British 
Islands,  was  made  by  Merret  in  his  "  Pinax,*^"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1667.  Although  it  contains  little  more  than  the  Latin 
and  English  appellations  of  the  species,  it  is  useful  as  a  record  of 
the  comparatively  advanced  state  of  the  science,  as  it  contains 
nearly  one  half  of  those  which  are  at  present  recognized  as  na- 
tives. Nine  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Pinax  the  "  Orni- 
thologia"  of  Willoughby  made  its  appearance.  This  work  con- 
tains a  greater  number  of  minute  ana  accurate  original  descrip- 
tions of  birds,  many  of  them  natives,  than  the  public  has  re- 
ceived from  any  sul^equent  British  ornithologist*  He  has  given, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  work,  a  catalogue  of  the  British^ 
species,  more  accurate  and  complete  than  that  of  Merret. 

From  the  days  of  Willoughby,  to  the  publication  of  the  "  Bri- 
tish Zoology^  oy  Pennant,  no  systematical-works  on  our  native 
birds  issued  from  the  press.  The  subject,  however,  was  not  en- 
tirely neglected,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  Sibbald,  Martin, 
and  Borlase,  In  the  British  Zoology,  which  first  appeared  in 
1766,  and  afterwards  in  its  more  perfect  form  in  1776,  the  niu 
tive  birds  known  to  the  author  are  faithfully  enumerated,  their 
external  characters  given  with  considerable  minuteness  of  detail, 
together  with  a  lively  representation  of  their  manners.  The  pa- 
pular style  of  this  author,  and  his  acknowledged  industry,  ren- 
dered his  account  of  the  British  birds  highly  acceptable  to  the 
seneral  reader,  and  greatly  contributed  to  recommend  the  sub- 
ect  to  public  notice.  It  is  but  just  however  to  add,  that  while 
le  has  borrowed  largely  from  the  writings  of  Willoughby,  in  the 
construction  of  his  external  characters,  he  has  pass^  by  all  th* 
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4tetil  €onifnuinctttedby  that  author  in  reference  to  internal  struc- 
tufe,  and  consequently  has  omitted  those  marks  which  are  tnosl 
tiermanent,  and  without  which  the  construction  of  natural  fami* 
lies  is  hnpracticaUe. 

The  <*  Ornithological  Dictionary^'of  Montagu,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  the  year  180S,  professed  to  enumerate  all 
the  British  birds,  and  to  give  a  description  of  their  character  and 
habits.  The  species  added  to  our  Fauna,  which  had  been  omit- 
ted by  Pennalit,  or  unknown  to  him,  are  few  in  number,  but  the 
descriptions  are  drawn  up  with  greater  care  than  in  the  British 
ZooJogy,  and  the  manners  of  the  birds  are,  in  many  cases,  de- 
«eribed  from  personal  observation.  The  composition,  however, 
^as  fiw  inferior,  and  the  method  of  arrangement  adopted, 
though  convenient  for  occasional  research,  was  ill  suited  to  the 
systematical  zoologist,  and  unfit  for  the  general  reader.  The 
compilation  of  this  work,  served  to  prepare  the  author  for  subse* 
■quent  labour  in  the  same  field*  By  unremitting  assiduity,  col- 
lecting the  species  in  every  stage  of  their  growth  and  season  of 
4he  year,  keeping  them  in  a  tamed  state,  and  studying  their  man- 
ners, he  (Atained  a  mass  of  facts  of  inestimable  value.  The 
**  Supplement'*'  to  the  Dictionary  which  he  published  in  1818, 
i^ifnisbes  ample  proofs  of  his  increased  acquaintance  with  the 
•vak^ect.  It  contains  the  corrections  of  so  many  errors.  So  many 
iUustnltions  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  colour  of  the 
feathers  with  the  season,  so  many  additional  species,  that  its  pub- 
lication may  be  considered  as  forming  a  new  sera  in  die  progress 
^f  British  Ornithology. 

Be^es  the  "  British  Zoology,"  and  the  <*  Omhhological  Dic- 
tionary,'* various  works  have  from  time  to  time  issued  from  the 
press,  containing,  besides  the  descriptions,  coloured  en^avings 
■of  the  objects.  We  here  refJer  to  the  <«  Birds  of  Great  Briton,'* 
by  Letrin,  und  the  "  Natural  History  of  Brhi^  Birds,**  by  Do- 
novan, and  to  a  few  others  of  inferior  value.  These  works, 
liowever,  are  chiefly  useful  as  an  exhibition  of  the  progress  of 
the  tine  arts,  and  as  entertaining  furniture  for  ihe  drawing-room; 
There  is  one  work  nearly  related  to  those  of  this  class,  so  far  as 
the  subjects  are  represented  by  engravings,  though  not  coloured, 
.lirhich  it  tw)uld  be  worse  than  injustice  to  pass  over  without 
jWtiisG.  We  here  refer  to  the  "  British  Birds'*  of  Bewick.  The 
igares  are  engraved  on  wood,  the  characters  are  distinctly 
tntrfe^,  the  attitudes  characteristic,  and  the  grotmd  appropriiite. 
The  aocotfipanyifig  descriptions  are  drawn  up  with  care.  The 
worit,  indeed,  from  its  cheapness,  the  accuracy  of  its  figures,  and 
the  popular  style  df  its  letterpress,  has  been  well  received  by  the 
iovers  of  our  tfetfthered  tribfes. 
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The  student  of  British  Omittiolpgy  would  have  foufid  his  pun 
suits  attended  with  ^eat  expence  and  labour  of  invest^^io% 
had  not  a  class  of  writers  appeared  having  professedly  in  view  to 
iftbiidge  the  inforniatitm  joontained  ia  tbe^  larger  works,  and  give 
^iifih  condensed  deseriptions  of  the  species,  as  should  be  suiBcieni 
fiar  their  descrimination.  l?he  celebrate  Ray  in  his  Synopsis 
Metbodica  Avium,  published  in  1713»  att/empted  to  oond^ns^ 
Aq  infibnocElion  whidi  had  been  collected  by  his  friend  Willough* 
by,  in  referenoe  both  to  British  and  ft>reiga  birds. 

The  "  SynopNs^  of  Berkenhout  was  occupied  exclusively  with 
British  awmals.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  am^ear^  in  1769^ 
ttid  the  second  in  I79S.  The  ornithological  department  is 
chiefly  extracted  from  tW  British  2^pology  of  Pennant.  Th^ 
characters  however  are  well  chosen^  and  the  descriptions  perspii^ 
cuous,  so  that  it  continued  for  many  years  a  useful  apd  valued 
text'book. 

The  ^  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  c^  die  Animal  King« 
dom>''  by  Stewart,  embraces  an  abridged  description  of  the  cha-» 
meters  and  manners  of  British  birds :  The  first  edition  of  thif 
fvork  appeaned  ij^  1803^  and  the  second,  with  few  additions,  in 
1817.  The  specific  characters  are  less  accurate  than  those  of 
Berkenhout,  but  the  addition  of  notices  of  manners  and  places 
of  residenps,  render  the  wofk  more  g,enerally  useful  to  ih%  $tu- 

In  the  ^  British  Fauna""  of  Turton,  published  in  1807,  iht 
British  birds  are  likewise  iwiumwated.  Besides  the  specific  cbav 
racterst  which  are  chiefly  those  employed  by  Gmelia  in  his  edi^ 
iUHk  of  the  "  Syst^ma  Naturae'^  of  Linnaeus^  it  gives  condensed 
general  descriptions,  of  great  use  in  those  clasea  where  the  ordii- 
nary  characters  are  subject  to  vary. 

In  all  these  abridgments,  mginy  spurious  species  had  been  in- 
troduced, from  various  sources,  in  coi^equepce  of  their  exhibiting 
some  change  in  the  colour  of  the  plumage,  The  iiivestigatio^p 
of  Montagu  rectified  many  errors  of  this  kind,  and  a  Synopsis 
ivas  wanting  which  should  exhibit  the  essential  characters  of  the 
species,  rectify  the  errors  of  former  writers,  and  e^ihibit  Britis^ 
ornithology  in  its  most  improved  state,  Svicji  an  opportunity 
ffm  mseful^eps  presented  itseU'  to  the  author  of  th^  work  before 
us.  In  the  preface  he  indeed  informs  us  **  The  intention  of  thp 
4^  aulhor,  'lA  forming  this  compendium,  was  to  collect  the  informa, 
^  tion  scatttored  through  extensive  treatises*  and  the  tronsactioop 
f<  of  learned  societies,^— *to  state  the  species  which  have  been  r^i- 
<^  eently  discovered, — and  to  correct  those  errors  in  synonyma^ 
<  wlMch  the  difference  of  feather  in  difierent  a^s,  or  at  certai^i 
H  lunfa  in  tb«y€ari  bus  fr^uently  pro4u(«d,''    H^  Ukf  w^^addi^ 
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<*  Brides  the  exteroal  appearance,  this  synopsis  will  be  fbund  to 
<*  contain  anatomical  remarks.  A  great  proportion  of  the  Bri* 
^  tish  birds  have  been  accurately  examined  by  the  author  as  to 
♦*  their  internal  structure,  while  others  were  dissected  in  theOirk- 
*^  ney  Islands  by  well-informed  assistants,  sent  for  the  purpose 
**  of  procuring  specimens.  The  habits  of  these  species  these  gen- 
**  tlemen  also  ascertained,  and  some  were  kept  alive  under  the 
^  author's  inspection.*"  These  remarks  in  the  preface,  raiaed  in 
our  minds  the  highest  expectations  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  work,  and  induced  us  to  proceed  to  an  examination  of  its 
contents  lyith  more  than  usual  eagerness.  It  is  with  pain,  there- 
fore, that  we  state  the  result— disappointment  to  every  expecta- 
tion— dissatisfaction  with  the  execution  of  every  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Before,  however,  stating  the  ground  of  our  displeasuse,  we 
shall  exhibit  a  specimen  pf  the  work. 

"  Genus  xxii.— -Fringilla. 
.    ^^  Bill  conicj  Btitight  and  sharp;  ^ngue  truncatjed ;  toes  three  forward^ 
one  backward. 

"  1.  DouESTicA.  Conunpn  sparrow.  F.remi^busrectricibus^uejuscis, 
eorpore  griseo  nigroqu^  ;  fascia  alarum  alba  soHtana.    Shaw. 

''  The  bill^  roand  the  eye^  the  imder  side  of  the  neck  and  quills^  are 
black ;  the  irides  dark  haael ;  the  back^  scapulars,  and  wiiig  poverts  are  of 
a  reddish  brown,  mixed  with  black  ;  the  under  parts  pale  ash  ooloii^i  the 
legs  are  pale  brown. 

"  The  female  is  more  dull>  wanting  the  black  patch  on  thediroat. 

"  Sparrows  build  early  in  the  spring,  under  the  eares  of  houses,  and  in 
holes  m  the  walls ;  the  nest  is  fiirmeaof  bay,  and  lined  with  feathers.  The 
lismale  lays  5  or  6  reddish  white  eggs,  lightly  speckled  with  brown. 

"  The  ignorant,  ever  ready  to  judge  from  superficial  observation,  have 
eondemnea  the  sparrow,  because  it  feeds  on  the  produce  of  the  fanner,  as  a 
most  noxious  bird,  fit  only  to  be  extirpated.  It  is  tx>  be  recoQected,  how- 
eves,  that  insects  forni  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food  of  birds.  Mi. 
JBradley,  in  his  Treatise  on  Husbandry  and  Gardening,  has  proved  by  actual 
observation,  that  a  pair  of  sparrows,  during  the  time  they  had  voung,  car- 
ried to  the  nest  40  caterpillars  in  one  hour ;  and  supposing  them  employed 
with  eoual  diligence  for  12  hours  a  day,  they  will  in  one  week  censome  the 
astonishing  number  of  3,8S0  caterpillars. 

"  Thus  an  idl  wise  Providence  checks  the  inofdinate  Increase  of  insects ; 
which,  however  useful  in  themselves,  would)  if  left  unmolested,  pronagat^ 
with  such  rapiditj  as  to  coiisum^  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  carta,  and 
leave  it  a  desert  waste." 

This  description  is  o,ne  of  the  most  extended  and  popular  in 
the  work,  and  was  selected  as  better  suited  to  our  readers  than 
those  which  ordinarily  occur. 

The  first  remark  which  it  is  necessary  to  make,  (and  it  is  our 
intention  to  pass  over  a  host  of  less  defects)  refers  to  the  chsp 
racters  employed  to  distinguish  the  species.  These  are  almost 
exclusively  taken  from  the  coUmr  of  the  plumage  of  the  mature 
lI|t^le,  during  the  bi*eeding  season.  As  the  colour  varies  in  the 
different  sexes,  and  in  many  Isirds  irith  the  season  ol'^the  yinr,   . 
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the  present  work  can  be  of  little  use  to  the  dtudent,  exdept  in  the 
beginning  of  summer,  and  may  even  have  a  tendency  to  mislead, 
during  his  researches  in  winter.  In  many  places  of  the  work 
there  are  four  or  even  five  varieties,  which  formerly  ranked  ait 
species,  noticed  by  name,  while  the  description  applies  only  to 
dne  of  these,-— the  ^nature  male  in  the  summer  dress;  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  student,  with  the  aid  of  this  work  mer«lyy 
to  identify  any  of  the  remaining  varieties.  Had  the  author  bees 
fnore  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Wiiloughby,  who  was  an 
Hcute  observer,  than  with  those  of  ShaWj  who  wad  merely  a  la-* 
borious  compiler,  his  descriptions  would  have  been  executed  wjth 
greater  care.  The  nomenclature  of  colours  employed  is  destw 
tute  of  any  fixed  standard ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  parts 
similarly  coloured  in  two  distinct  species  are  described  in  di£fer* 
ent  tefi!ns.  We  may  add,  that  untU  the  characters  furnished  by 
the^rm^  of  the  feathers  and  external  parts  are  substituted'  for 
thoBe  of  colour  in  our  specific  descriptions,  the  student  must  neu 
cessarily  be  bewildered  by  them,  and  the  practical  naturahst  di». 
gusted. 

We  have  examined  the  work  for  proofs  of  the  accurate  exa^ 
ininations  of  the  internal  structure  of  birds  executed  by  the  atv- 
thor,  and  the  dissections  of  his  <<  well-informed  assistants.^'  No- 
thing  new,  however,  occurs.  Instead  of  ^ving  his  own  personal 
observations  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  birds,  the  author 
has  added  a  few  common-place  remarks,  extracted  from  the  best 
known  popular  writers.  With  the  voluminous  comparative  aiifu 
tomy  of  Cuvier,  or  the  abridged,  but  equally  valuable  perform* 
ance  of  Blumenbach,  the  author  does  not  appear  to  be  acqu£unt- 
ed,  otherwise  he  might  have  obtained  from  these  sources  many 
Valuable  notes.  Indeed  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  reasons 
which  could  have  induced  him  to  take  any  notice  of  his  dissec- 
tions, when  it  is  difiicult  to  perceive  a  trace  of  them  in  the  body 
of  the  work.     We  press  this  matter,  however,  no  farther. 

The  list  of  species  embraces  all  those  which  havebeen  publish-, 
ed  as  belonging  to  the  British  Fauna^  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  Larusglaucus,  noticed  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
cal Journal,  vol.  ii.  p*  874.  We  are  aware  of  one  or  two  unpub« 
lished  species,  particularly  aiiew  Petrel,  found  in  St,  Kilda,  by 
Mr.  Bullock,  and  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  London  Museum 
for  the  collection  of  native  birds  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
list  contains,  however,  not  a  few  spurious  species,  which  have 
been  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  characters  being  taken  ex- 
clusively from  the  colours  of  the  feathers.  The  genera  Faico 
and  Emberiza  are  the  most  faulty  in  this  respect.  But  there 
ar^  sUll  stronger  objections  against  the  purity  of  this  list,  arising 
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tram  tbe  mteodlQctieii  of  ttiose  liirda  Y^ich  vUitour  chores  at  vd« 
^rtain  and  even  remot?  int^rvi^s.  Th^^  str^ggi^F^  fnay  be  no* 
ttced  as  occaaonal  visiUQt^  (aqd  those  DQtices  may  afterwardi 
kaccune  valuable  marks  of  tbe  changes  which  ifike  plac^  in  the 
gtqgraphical  distribution  of  species ;)  but  havQ  no  claim  to  ^  jdace 
^fck  thote  wbich  yisit'  us  at  staled  inteFvak^ooaueh  iess  with  spcl^ 
as  are  permanently  residect  la  the  work  before  ns,  there  are 
finnrteen  species  of  the  genus  Ardea  descfibed^  yet  only  two  of 
Ifaesc^  the  Heron  and  Bitten,  have  any  pretensions  to  be  ooosi- 
dated  as  British  sulnacts.  His  desire  to  swell  tbe  list,  h]f  insert, 
lag  every  species,  whereof  individuals  may  have  strayed  into  this 
country,  or  been  driven  to  it  by  slorniSp  proceeds  from  a  sort  of 
nataonal  vanity.  But  its  indulgence  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  mUural  history. 

.  In  the  .sams  temper  of  mind  we  have  descriptions  of  several 
species,  whidi  have  long  since  been  extirpated  by  the  progress  of 
civiliaation«-Tand  while  they  still  visit  or  dwell  m  other  regions, 
xafusa  to  sc^ouni  in  this  counny.  We  n^y  refer  to  the  Caper^ 
oailzie.  Egret,  and  Crane,  as  examples  of  birds  no  longer  enUtled 
to  a  ^ace  in  tbe  British  Fauxi^,  however  interesting  they  )nay 
i^qpear  to  the  phiioeophical  observer  of  the  change^  ^bich  or^ 
lused  beings  experience.  In  addition  to  all  these  8p^ria^s  specier|r 
the  list  is  still  farther,  increased  by  the  insei^tion  of  the  pheasant,, 
tbe  Spanishf  Canada,  and  f^gypUan  go^se,  and  the  MufXK^vy 
duck,  birds  which,  in  a  gjieat  measure,  live  in  dependence  on  pur 
bounty.  We  see  ao  reason  why  the  HMtboir  withheld  the  Turkey 
peacock,  Guinea  fowl,  and  Canary. 

We  shall  now  close  the  observations  which  we  baye  to  offer  on 
the  work  before  us,  by  expressing  our  surprise  at  the  ^tiq[uated 
system  of  arrangement  which  tlie  author  has  adopted.  It  is  near.^ 
Ij  the  same  with  that  which  was  followed  by  Pennant.  There 
is  sufficient  evidence,  indeed,  in  the  book  itself,  to  convince  us, 
that  the  author  is  not  acquainted  with  tbe  present  state  of  thc^ 
science— the  divisions  which  wre  recognized,  and  the  characters 
which  are  employed. !  We  wo^ld  advise  him,  if  he  wishes  to  be-, 
come  acquiunted  with  the  first  principles  of  the  subject,  to  study 
with  care  the  first  volume,  of  the  f^  Begne  AnimaJi^  of  Cuvier, 

2 axis,  1817,)  and  we  confidently  predict  that  he  will  quickly 
K»ver  how  far  he  is  behind,  ai^d  lament  his  imprudent  z^  to 
appear  as  a  writer  on  British  Ornithology. 
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AiT.  Til.— 7%^  Hermit  In  the  Country;  or  Sketeies  (^English 
Manners.  Londoi>l  H.  Colburk  &  Cp.  3  vols.  ISmo.  1820.  ' 

Tms  U  not  %  yoiuigtr  bratber  <^  t)i9  bennii  in  LoDdon,  but 
the  identical  JLcndon  hennit  bimielft  H^  g^v^  im  to  understfiiiA 
in  bi*  pper«oe»  that  the  great  eac«e<»  of  bia  forme?  pubUcation, 
and  a  hint  from  bis  bookseller  that  loiD^ing  ioore  was  esifieot- 
ad  from  faia  pep,  have  indnaed  bin  to  ransack  bis  ppptfotio  n 
leoond  time»  and  to  pvodiioe  bia  rramrki  upon  mannfirain  bia 
yarioua  esaursions  from  tbe  metropolis.  Th^  title  be  bas  nor 
choaen  is  not  fio  appropriate  aa  tb?  formar  ooa*  nor  is  it  vary 
well  adapted  to  the  oonteats  of  tba  book ;  for,  instead  of  confin- 
ing himself,  as  h^mits  are  understood  to  have  done,  to  some  aa- 
questered  spot,  he  mmbJes  about  to  watertDg  pbioes»  and  orar 
the  whole  kingdom,  in  stage  coaches  and  all  sorts  of  omsvey- 
anoes,  and  even  extends  bis  wanderings  to  Sootlaod  and  Franca^ 
the  manners  of  whiob  two  oonntries  oeonpy  a  consideraUe  share 
of  hia  attention.  This  haa  no  doubt  enabled  bim  to  make  a  mom 
amusing  book ;  but  it  is  somewhat  boonsistent  with  our  noiiM» 
nf  tbe  diaraetsr  of  a  ^  hermit  in  thexountrv.** 

The  work  itself  is  very  similar  in  its  style  to  the  fimner  one» 
of  vhich  we  took  notii»  in  a  late  Number  {  and  our  observatioaa 
iapon  it  will  apj^y  equally  to  tba  present  publication.  Thajr 
hear  all  the  marks  of  being  from  the  same  hand.  Tbe  detsneaip 
tioBs  of  manners  have  nothing  in  them  Yei'f  great  or  striking, 
hot  there  is  an  unassumingness  about  them  which  dtsarma  criti<- 
ciam,  and  if  we  are  not  frequently  dazatled  with  veiy  briUiant 
thoughts,  we  have  what  some  may  think  better,  a  vein  of  kindli- 
ness and  good  feeling,  which  prepossesses  na  in  favour  of  the 
author,  ami  induces  us  to  overlook  any  little  blemishes.  Our 
expectations  are  never  very  higbiy  raiaed,  and  therefore  we  su& 
fer  not  from  disappointment,  ^^nother  gopd  quality  of  these 
pieces  is,  that  they  are  short.  Of  all  the  faults  of  an  author  who 
writes  merely  to  please,  tediousnes^  is  perhaps  the  worst ;  and  it 
is  unfortunately  one  irhich  prevails  among  us  at  present  to  n 
^at  degree.  There  is  a  bustle  and  a  pretension  about  all  ouf 
hteratore  quite  distressing  to  those  whp  would  resort  to  it  as  i| 
relaxation.  Even  our  magazbes  are  infected  with  this,  and  w0 
no  longer  find  in  them  those  short  light  pieces  which  are  fitted 
for  suw  works.  Instead  of  essays  we  have  treatises,-— for  n  tain 
or  an  antcdota  they  give  ua  a  novel,  and  the  cjuantity  of  <<  origi- 
nal poetry,**  is  oppressive  to  look  upon.  This  may  suit  reader* 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  read;  but  for  those  wboi^ 
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hours  are  otherwise  occupied,  there  should  be  a  description  of 
works  upon  which  a  few  of  our  minutes  may-be  bestowed  with 
ease  and  pleasure.     Our  present  writers,  however,  seem  to  think 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  wearying  their  readers,  or  of  say- 
ing too  much  on  any  ^ven  subject.  In  short,  the  remark  of  Deao 
Swift  could  never  be  more  fitly  applied,  that  no  part  of  knowledge 
•is  in  fewer  hands  than  knowing  when  to  hare  ckme. 
f     The  author  of  the  present  work  certainty  deserves  prmse  in 
bb  avoicting  the  fault  we  have  now  mentioned.     Thougl^  hit 
'matter  may  not  always  be*  the  most  enlivening^  ife  are  at  any 
rate  never  tasked  bevMd  our  paiiencie  to  get  through  it.     As  to 
his  other  merits,  he  hascontrived  to  fUmish  his  pages  with  con- 
mderable  variety.    He  is  frequently  amusing,  and  sometimes 
-eloquent     When  he  speaks  from  his  own  observation,  be  diews 
that  he  has  observed  well,  but  he  •  not  unfrequently  describes 
"what  we  are  sure  he  has  never  observed.    As  an  instance  of  this, 
•we  may  mention  some  cS  his  descriptions,  of  the  society  and 
jnaaners  of  our  northern  metropolis«--particidairly  his  account 
*of  a  grand  ball  and  supper  given  by  an  old  economical  Scotdi 
•hAy  of  quality — as  a  prelude  to  which  magnificent  JHe^  her 
ladyship  and  her  whole  family  are  represented  to  have  dined  on 
the  day  oS  the  ball  upon  <<  parritch.^     In  another  article,  be 
intfomoes  a  letter  from  a  certain  Mr.  Peter  Prig,  who  boasts 
•diat  he  had  seen  both  «<  high  and  low  life^  in  Edinburgh,  hav- 
ing <<  breakfasted  with  a  learned  doctor  in  the  first  floor  from 
^  heaven,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  seventh  story  from  the  ground 
^  floor  r  and  that  he  ^  danced  reels  and  supped,  seven  stories 
><  below  the  doctor.**    Now,  these  may  be  very  good  jokes,  and 
do  well  enough,  if  told  as  having  taken  place  some  threeso»e 
years  ago,,  but  it  is  too  much  to  give  them  as  specimens  q£  the 
modes  of  living  in  Edinburgh  in  the  ninteenth  century. 
*    We.diali  conclude  with  two  or  three  extracts^  which  will 'li- 
able the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  die* authori's  tidoiits  ss  a 
describer  of  manners, 

^<  A  Good  Ymhum^ 

''  Many  years  an  observer  of  maokind,  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  what  v 
in  every  one's  mouthy  nipiely,  "  a  good  fellow ;"  for  the  term  is  so  sweep- 
ings yet  so  vague  and  so  inddSnite^  that  it  has  puzzlied  me  more  than  once  to 
find  out  '^  unde  derivatur." 

^'  There  are  gfood  fellows  in  tibe  amy;  in  the  navy,  and  amongst  pinUt 
^  country  gentlemen  ;  a  few  in  the  peerage,  and  a  number  amongst  our  gen- 
try, who  have  99  avocation  or  occupation  except  their  amusements ;  but 
amongst  men  of  science  and  those  of  the  learned  professions,  they  are  not  to 
be  found. 

^^  A  good  fellow,  a  parson,  we  meet  oosationiaUy  in  the  qwrting  field;  tl 
lable,  and  in  the  ball  room ;  but  then  his  good  fdlowship  (unless  he  bet 
fellow  of  a  college)  is  distinct  from,  and  rather  hostile  to,hi8  profession  and 
tenets ;  so  that  tie  leaves  the  good  fellow  at  ^e  club,  and  never  takes  him 
iQto  the  pulpit 
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"  A  lawyer  good  fellow  is  a  '*  rara  avis  in  terris/*  and  although  a  travel- 
ler myself^  1  have  not  yet  met  with  him.  Physic,  too,  is  against  good  fel- 
lowsmp,  not  in  its  scriptural  meaning,  in  the  bond  of  faith,  of  Christianity, 
&c. ;  hut  in  its  modem  acceptation,  although  this  modern  good  fellowship 
is  very  fEivourable  and  productive  to  medicine.  A  good  fellow  in  the  navy 
or  army  can  scarcely  be  a  profound  tactician,  because  nothing  destroys  good 
fellowsnip  so  much  as  deep  study,  temperate  habits,  and  austerity  of  life. 

^  I  shoidd,  indeed,  have  been  almost  indined  to  think,  that  in  the  word 
*'  good  fellow,"  there  was  "  vox  et  preterea  nihil"  or  tiiat  it  was  only  a 
blind,  or  mask  of  convenience,  which  men  put  on  and  off  as  circumstances 
or  convenience  require ;  for  I  have  met  with  canvassing  members  of  parha- 
ftient,  who  were  tne  best  fellows  in  the  world  until  their  seat  was  secured ; 
aad  llien  they  looked  at  their  elector-good-fellows,  as  if  they  had  never  se^i 
them  before,  and  as  if  they  held — tuito  et  monda  a  sdegno  ;  and  I  have  found 
the  best  fellows  in  the  world  at  borrowing  my  money,  tie  worst  and  most 
distant  at  returning  it.  All  this  I  should  nave  thought  accidental,  were 
tt  not  for  a  particular  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  passed  for  the  king  of  good 
iellows,  and  whose  qualifications  for  that  title  I  begin  to  ^camtne. 
'  ''  My  friend  rose  late,  breakfasted  poorly,  took  his  morning  ride,  dined  at 
night,  drank  very  hard  indeed,  was  quiet. and  circumspect  in  trying  to  hold 
out  till  the  last  at  the  bottle,  spoke  little,  smiled  often,  was  of  every  man's 
opinion,  and  every  man's  fHend ;  but  if  you  wanted  to  bonow  a  pound  of 
hrni,  he  laughed,  '^  you  had  made  a  sad  mistake,  he  was  as  poor  as  a  chuvch 
mouse,  felt  the  tunes  as  much  as  any  man,  and  sympathized  with  you  most 
truly."  Yet  you  met  him  next  day  at  the  club  or  the  tavern,  and  saw  him 
piy  his  guinea ;  and  this  pearl  of  a  '^  good  fellow"  sailed  through  life. 
The  good  which  he  had  done,  is  still  for  me  to  learn ;  but  I  still  hear  him. 
called  a  "  right  good  fellow."  No  man  has  a  keener  eye  to  the  waiter,  as  to 
the  number  of  corks  drawn,  xm  is  there  a  m(»re  attentive  president  in  circu- 
lating the  bottle. 

^^  Through  him,  however,  I  got  introduced  to  a  more  actively  good  fdlow 
than  himsSr,  Young  Noisy,  a  retired  dragoon.  He  always  enters  the  room 
with  a  view  halloo,  shakes  you  b^  the  hand  as  if  he  meant  to  cling  to  yoa 
and  your  interests  for  life,  laughs  immoderately  at  every  man's  joke,  and  pre- 
pares you  to  laugh  at  his,  by  an  anticipating  smile  at  their  excellence.  ^  Will 
sit  with  you  until  he  faU  off  his  chair,  or  sally  out  and  break  lamps,  if  the 
company  s  lights  lead  them  that  way  ;  be  lives  at  the  festive  board,  and  pro- 
mises not  to  trouble  the  circle  to  a  very  old  age. 

'  ^^  A  third  good  fellow  is  Bob  Lackland.  He  had  consumed  his  whole 
property  before  he  was  of  age,  and  afterwards  tried  upon  that  of  others ;  he 
has  once  been  white- washed,  and  now  is  in  a  manner  kept  by  a  subscription 
of  his  friends ;  for  it  is  no  party  where  Bob  is  not,  and  he  certainly  has  one 
quality  of  good  fdlowship,  which  is,  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by,  for  he 
never  allows  either  himself  or  friends  to  keep  a  guinea,  if  he  can  help  it. 

^'  But  in  what  is  he  so  essential  to  the  festive  board  ?  How  is  it  that  he  is 
ihe  very  sun  of  the  table,  enlivening  all  within  his  influence?  Because  he 
Jias  by  rote  all  the  loose  anecdotes,  cant  words,  hacknied  wittidsms,  amatory 
songs,  and  bacchanalian  sentiments,  which  are  so  acceptable  in  the  brainless 
parties  over  which  he  presides.  In  them  he  is  called  '*  the  old  one  ;"  and 
Be  has  the  glory  of  initiating  *'  the  young  ones"  into  all  the  sdence  of  taUb 
^st&  and  debatichery.  He  is  a  famous  hand  at  quizzing  a  ¥Niit»,  at  smoak- 
ing  a  freshman,  at  making  a  butt  of  a  fool,  at  maturing  and  drawing  out  any 
man's  particular  absurdity,  of  running  down  a  parsoti,  or  at  shoddng  the 
cars  of  a  moral  man. 
'   ^'  He  can  play  tricks  on  the  ciprds,  and  swallow  a  pint  at  a  draugli^;'  he 
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rmven  mxm  hit  own  coMtitutioii,  and  he  expecta  the  same  gcneroua  and 
icationaX  sacrifice  ont  the  part  of  his  companiops.  His  purse  is  at  your  service^ 
l^ut  it  it  empty ;  hit  company  is  At  your  command^  hut  you  must  j^^  for  it  i 
bis  principlea  never  offend  you^  because  he  has  none ;  and  his  opmion  goes 
with  the  company :  put  it  to  the  vote^  you  are  sure  of  hinu  Ergq,  he  is  a 
Aoted  and  quotea  "  sood  fellow  every  where." 

"  And  yet  analyze  nis  benevolent  deed^  and  they  will  amount  to  thia^  thai 
Benawdity  is  his  idol,  and  that  he  serves  nothing  else;  still  inferior  to  the 
di^pazted  lady,  over  whom  Pat  poured  his  pille-lfiw,  and  when  asked  why  ha 
hluhbered,  and  at  every  word  said,  '^  Ogh!  why  did  she  die?  she  waa  soi 
good  V  and  of  whom  he  informed  Uie  interrogator  as  to  what  she  was  good, 
for,  that  "  ^e  was  so  good  to  herself.*'  The  good  &Uow,  resembling  Boh 
j^iaickland,  has  not  even  that  good  quality,  since  his  goodness  extends  to  th« 
4estruction  of  himself  and  his  friends. 

^^  Enumerating  a  list  of  "  good  fellows,"  one  day  at  a  good  fellow's  club> 
ja  worthy  president,  with  watery  eye,  (the  only  water  he  ever  mixed  with^ 
hia  wine^  hirandy,  and  other  combustibles,)  thus  read  out  the  list.  B<^  BaU 
derdash-TFrbroke  nis  neck  fox  hunting ;  as  sood  a  fellow  as  ev^  Hved ;  never 
missed  a  fox  chase  or  a  ffood  dinner :  the  rest  of  his  time  he  slept  out.' 
fnivk  Freelove  was  stabbed  by  a  jealous  woman,  whom  he  had  ruined  ;  thci 
hest  fellow  in  his  county !  a  terrible  lad  for  the  girls,  and  could  take  his  four 
bottles,  and  ride  home  with  them.  Lord  Longbow — ^fell  into  the  river  whea 
dead  drunk*  but  was  a  very  promising  fellow — '  in  what  particular  we  have 
]Kt  to  learn;  but  perhaps  the  ladies,  or  his  tradesmen^  may  be  able  to  fur-i 
oi^  this  part  of  his  biography* 

'^  Justice  Casev"— the  oest  fellow  ever  known*  as  ^uiet  as  a  lamb;  uevex 
frowned  in  his  U&  ;  was  set  down  by  a  drunken  medical  friend  as  having  n^ 
bile  in  his  systenv  Poor  Justice !  ^  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again** 
I  think  X  see  ]^m  now,"  said  the  hazy  oratoi;^  waking  out  of  his  sleep^  wit^ 
^  Come,  make  it  up ;  clerk,  fine  the  parties  a  shilling,  and  drink  it  to  theit 
health ;  and  dismiss  the  cause ;'  what  a  kind  soul  I  he  never  commilited  a 
girl  finr  irregularity  in  his  life«  nor  allowed  a  gentleman  to  go  to  quod  fpf 
an  assault ;  ^  Make  it  up,'  waa  always  his  word,  for  he  wanted  to  get  to  hia 
mpe  a»d  lus  grog,  and  to  have  a  good  stmg;  that  waa  all  he  cared  £or»  and 
fee  wished  all  mankind  as  hamiy  as  himself* ' 

^^  After  this  char^pter  of  the  Justice,  who  is  given  as  a  superlative  ^  good 
fellow,"  all  further  comment  would  be  superlhious.  His  worship  went  o^ 
before  the  half  century,  "  with  his  pipe  in  one  hand,  and  his  can  in  the 
other."  As,  therefore,  these  are  the  ripe  fruits  of  good  fellowship,  which 
drop  off  dius  from  life's  tree,  it  would  not  be  an  unuseful  task  for  some  mo-t 
idem  physician  to  favour  us  with  a  cure,  or  rather  a  preventative  firom  it  al<r 
together,  if  health,  rationality,  or  bngevity,  be  still  considered  as  desirably 
amongst  msi  they  wi4  at  least  be  preferred  to  riot,  intemperance,  and  igno^ 
lance,  by  ^  Thjb  Uekmi?  ;n  tnn  Counted." 

<«  Trt^  and  T\xcitufmity.^  {le  is  speakiBg  of  these  quali<» 
(iea  as  charactmstica  of  our  countrymen  north  of  the  Tweed. 

**  TeiK^UBg  trutb^  when  it  is  dangeroui^  the  Scot  either  looks  significant^ 
widioiut  speajoi^  which  vou  may  interpret  as  you  please;  <m-,  he  a6R^  no^ 
fo  uadersUMid  youa  tbat  he  may  poake  no  answer;  car  finally,  he  walks  of 
imolBfeiidlngy  and  vrithout  uttering  a  wordf  The  Highlander,  for  instance, 
la  a  sad  hand  at  peaking  English,  when  it  m^y  commit  him ;  but  when  it 
H  to  answer  hia  purpose,  he  will  run  on  fast  ^ough,  should  it  cost  him  alt 

ee  pantomimic  possible  in  order  to  be  understood,  or  expose  him  to  lau^ter 
r  ^^rtUkfWg  ihtmaecwlijie  fer  the  feminine  gender,  fj^l  ^  i^rantvojuj 
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BuH  does  in  FreDch  ^  for  the  Hl^ilMider  csDb  liii  Ivdodt  and  YAm  cliytmM 
she,  as  well  as  his  house  and  his  bagpipe^  although  his  wife  be  he,  pvobinbly 
from  wearing  ^e  breedies^  whilst  he  wears  the  kilt.  But,  idter  all^  what 
right  has  a  foreigner  to  know  these  distinctions  ? 

''  If  the  Scot^  either  Highlander  oi^  Lowlander^  be  forced  to  make  All  an* 
iweT)  when  he  understands  not  the  business  before  him^  or  when  the  measure 
is  fraught  with  peril  to  himself  or  his  employers^  (for  he  is  faitliM  to  botti>) 
lie  will  give  sucn  a  reply  as  shall  throw  you  off  yomr  guards  or  go  to  work  ill 
sudi  a  circuitous  way  that  there  is  no  getting  round  him. 

'*  I  remember  a  Hi^lander^  who  spoke  very  few  words  of  .EnffUsh^  being 
sentry  on  a  fort  His  orders  were  to  allow  no  one  to  pass,  without  gtting 
the  countersign.  The  Fort  Mi^or  approached  him^  and  demanded  entrance. 
Lachlan  M'Lachlan  knew  him ;  'but  yet  his  orders  were  positive^  and  Lach^ 
Ian  ^  buid  to  be  catious,  *  to  fnak  sicker,'  so  he  pretended  not  to  know  him* 
On  demanding  the  countersign,  the  Fort  Major  told  him  tiiat  he  had  foTgoW 
ten  it ;  but  as  he  must  know  his  person  he  might  let  him  pass.  Laphlatt 
replied  in  a  st^^  tone,  and  with  a  violent  grunt  at  the  end  of  his  sentence 
*^an  ough,  meaning,  *'  there's  for  you !  ts£e  your  answer  I  Do  you  take 
tne  for  a  novice  ?''  (for  thes^  Hl^land  expletives  are  more  ekpresslve  &nd 
significant  than  die  Greek  ones,)  ^*  I  know  no>-body,^  Iftyitig  great  stress  ott 
die  bst  word.  '^  I  am  the  Fort  Major,"  replied  the  other,  m  a  ton^  of  et^ 
postulation.  **  Weel,"  said  Lach!an>  in  a  cool  and  discreet  tone>  ^  I  dai^ 
say,  Sir,  it  will  be  a  vary  good  place,  but  you'll  no  win  in  the  night  witboul 
the  countersign."  Lachlan  proved  to  be  right  j  and  was  highly  commended 
by  the  Fort  Mig'or  himself,  the  ensuing  day. 

''  A  proof  of  discretion,  even  in  a  person  of  deranged  intellect,  occurs  in 
die  instance  of  Lord  ^*-'— ,  who,  after  navlng  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  sworn 
that  there  was  not  su^  a  soil,  a  garden,  a  noU8e>  fruis,  flowers,  or  any  thing 
else  abroad,  as  he  had  on  his  estate  in  Scotland.  Coming  to  the  article  (» 
grapes,  "  yonll  surely  give  them  up  to  France,"  cried  his  numerous  oppo- 
nents. He  here  saw  derision  in  every  countenance.  Coming  to  the  recover, 
therefore,  he  observed  in  a  dmite  discreet  tone  of  voice,  '^  by  no  means ;  but^ 
gentlemen,  I  premise  by  telling  you  that  I  Hke  them  a  ivte  sout  .*"  the  whold 
tf  the  sentence  syllabled  and  qmetly  drawn  out  in  the  urbane  tone  of  gentle 
and  arch  persuasion." 

"  This  MAftCH. 

"  I  have  oftdn  been  att  Idle  spectator  of  a  regiment's  marching  (M  fttml 
iheir  last  quarters,  and  I  confess  t  never  witnessed  the  scene  without  mnlti-* 
{>lied  and  divided  interest  strongly  shaded  with  melancholy.  What  a  vari^ 
ety  of  feeling  is  there  in  this  one  little  moving  scene !  Love,  hojie,  fear, 
uncertainty,  resignation,  triumph,  honour,  danger,  ambition,  and  martial 
^bry  I  How  many  chords  connected  with  these  sensations  vibrate  simulta't 
neously  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  drum,  at  the  first  breath  dVen  to  the  haut^ 
boy,  the  darionet^  the  horn,  the  trumpet^  and  bassoon  I  How  many  hearts 
and  hopes  may  hang  on  Uie  last  word  ^'  March,'*  whidi  puts  the  column 
into  motion  !  And  you,  dear  and  interesting  daughters  of  Albion,  nature's 
softest  and  fkirest  work— you,  whose,  smiles  give  added  brightness  to  the 
laurel  wreath,  and  whose  praises  enhance  the  victor*s  prize,  how  are  your 
sympathies  awakened  in  this  eventful  moment,  on  which  may  hinge  yout 
nresent  felidty  and  your  future  lots !  But  let  us  enter  a  little  into  the  de-^ 
toil  of  the  march. 

^  To  view  the  countenances  ot  both  ofl!cers  and  men.  Is  t^rell  worth  a  studiej 
of  nature,  of  an  observer  of  the  Varied  drama  of  life.  Lavater,  OalL  ana 
ftpurzheira  mi^t  here  borrow  a  cage  iVom  every  countenance  wherewith  ta 
swell  their  t)ook ;  but  the  page  of  life  is  inexhaustible,  ever  shniliar  yet  evej 
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wem:;  eter  ^repraeiitiiig  t!ie  same  impertet  sketches  of  man,  yef  erer  increase 
ing  in  experience  and  usefti]  lore. 

**  See  m  the  foremost  post,  the  laurelled  hero  of  many  a  year's  servitude, 
and  of  many  a  gory  field.  Stem  resignatibn  sits  upon  his  brow :  calmness 
and  eoni|k)sin>e'  command  his  eye,  He  has  seen  so  many  changes  that  the 
attraction  of  nordtj  has  lost  its  charm  for  him.  Duty  is  the  leading  feature 
of  his  countenance.  Undazzled  by  externals,  and  unappalled  by  perils,  on- 
ward he  moves  urith  the  marked  character  of  dignity.  His  march  in  life 
cannot  be  long :  the  abated  lustre  of  his  eye  tells  you  so.  Farewell,  setting 
•un  of  ^ctory  !  And  wdl  betide  thee  on  thy  road  down  life's  sharp  preci- 
pice! 

"  Not  far  from  the  veteran,  view  the  bantling  of  fortune,  or  of  premature 
interest !  Mark  his  peaceful  sabre  glitter  in  the  sun  !  How  fresh,  how  fair 
his  protects !  how  gracefully  he  wears  the  military  garb !  how  shining  his 
epaulettes !  how  polished  his  maiden  sabre !  Ladies,  guard  your  hearts  f 
toere  is  more  of  Cupid  than  of  Mars  in  this  warrior.  Intrepid  in  love,  and 
aelf-admiring,  new  conquests  of  hearts  are  his  ambition,  fbr  a  scar  would  be 
fatal  to  such  a  face. 

"  *  D — —  may  care  where  we  go,'  cries  Tipperary  Pat ;  or,  if  he  says  not 
•0,  a  saucy  eye  and  a  d^gag^  d^>ortment  tell  you  the  fact.  He  knows  his 
vidue  too,  and  so  does  ms  country  in  the  hot  hour  of  trial :  but  on  the  march, 
new  £aees,  fresh  tick,  and  fresh  quarters,  are  all  he  looks  for.  -  That  mercu- 
rial constitution,  that  restless  mind,  that  changeful  fancy,  and  that  easy  ac- 
commodating heart,  fit  him  wonderfiilly  for  the  profession  of  arms.  Pat  is 
a  soldier  of  great  promise  in  every  acceptation  of  the  term ;  but  probably  no 
one ieds  /^(iejEiarf  less  than  he;  and  if  some  unwelcome  and  incautious  trades- 
man put  him  not  in  mind  of  it,  it  passes  off  in  ihe  gayest  possible  manners 
'Tis  but  an  airing  to  Pat ;  and  fresh  air  is  very  necessary  to  his  constitu- 
tion. 

'^  More  cautious  and  more  divided  in  his  sentiments,  Sandy  obeys  the  call 
of  his  profession.  There  is  a  loftiness  of  bearing  which  informs  you  tliat  he 
must  So  honour  to  his  native  place.  There  is  a  looking  up  to  his  colours^ 
which  keeps  him  steady  and  upright  in  his  road  through  life,  albeit  there 
lies  before  him  many  an  adventurous  and  thorny  path ;  but  with  all  tbis 
high  carriage,  you  can  discover  no  passion  in  the  eye,  but  rather  a  sulgug- 
tion  of  wUl,  a  submission  to  circumstance,  a  temperate  sense  of  duty.  He 
discovers  that  uncertainty  is  ever  in  his  van ;  and  a  portion  of  re^et  lingos 
in  his  parting  steps.  He  looks  g^ave ;  and  his  eye  declines  inquiry.  Silence 
ia  seated  on  his  lips ;  and  gravity,  amidst  this  display  of  the  pomp  and  pride 
of  martial  parade,  is  the  l^iding  feature  of  his  character. 

'*  He  knows  that  he  cannot  deliberate ;  choice  is  not  in  the  soldier's  dic- 
tionary ;  and  he  makes  the  best  <^  it  with  calmness,  although  the  laws  of 
honour,  call  him 


•  to  some  far  distant  shore. 


May  be  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more.' 

"  That  Fashionable  views  the  march  with  an  anxious,  yet  a  fearful  eye. 
The  drum  and  trumpet  are  busy  and  indiscreet  heralds  of  the  captam'i 
move.  The  silence  of  the  midnight  march,  by  a  pale  moon-beam,  might 
better  have  suited  the  temper  of  Ins  mind,  or  the  state  of  his  exchequer 
Such  a  man  always  remains  too  long  in  a  quarter ;  pleasurable  habits  attach 
him  to  the  spot ;  and  it  is  well  for  him  if  stronger  attachments  impede  not 
bis  ^y  qareef,  and  dip  not  the  wings  of  bis  vanity. 

'^  TTie  merry  air  has  struck  up ;  the  drum  drowns  care ;  locomotion  cheati 
busy  inquirers^  and  I  am  glad  that  the  captain's  safe. 
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'^  Yon  blooming  ^outh  who  bears  the  r^imental  colours,  smiles  not  in 
sincerity.  He  carries  with  him  the  broken  shaft  of  love;  nor  will  time  or 
chance^  absence  or  comrades'  niirOi^  prove  a  cure.  You  may  see  in  such  a 
face  the  lines  of  adiing  care ;  the  mardi  bears  him  from  ihe  seat  of  his  af- 
fections ;  but  Bi  soldier  s  destmy  and  a  soldier's  fortune  fight  against  lajm.  A 
Younger  son,  widiout  money,  cannot  pi:op<)se;  honour  forlHo^  him  to  Ally 
nis  poverty  to  one  who  is  dear  to  him — to  impose  hardships  on  the  tender 
form  of  youth  and  loveliness.  His  seenis  a*hard  fate ;  but  he  bears  it  like 
a  man ;  nor  does  he  move  unperceived.  Reciprocal  regret  follows  liim ;  and 
many  ^n  unheard  sigh  furnishes  an  a^o^npaniment  to  the  martial  notes 
which,  precede  the  march,  leading  the  one  to  death,  the  other  to  advance- 
ment and  victory.  Such  is  the  lottery  of  war.  A  bullet  or  a  barony,  death 
or  a  dukedom,  may  be  the  ticket  drawn,  a  short  but  merry  life,  or  a  long 
career  of  imremitted  hardships  terminated  in  jnremature  age,  n^lect,  and 
oblivion. 

''  Less  ceremonious,  those  merry  lads  in  worsted  laee  have  borne  q£P  balf 
the  beauties  of  the  town.  Young  wives  just  entering  on.  their  hard  career^ 
groan  on  the  baggage  waggons ;  whilst  many  a  broken  link  of  plighted  faith, 
many  a  violated  promise  and  love  engagement,  given  to  the  ruined,  will 
stand  in  record  against  the  last  regiment.  Tears  and  sighs  glide  unperceived 
and  forgotten  togethei ;  slighted  advice  and  parents'  warning,  furnish  living 
examples  of  the  want  of  attention  to  them ;  but  the  time  is  gone  by,  ana 
with  it  the  authors  of  those  woes.  £asy-hearted  fair  ones !  trust  not  Uie 
sash  and  gorget,  the  soldier's  promise,  or  the  scarlet  coat. 

^^  And  now,  having  followed  the  regiment  out  of  town,  and  marked  the 
motions  of  duty,  of  well-deserving,  of  vanity,  of  love,  of  hesitation,  of  grave 
reflection,  and  of  deep  regret,  of  giddy  seeking  after  novelty,  and  of  avoiding 
duns, — ^having  cbnsiaered  how  many  friendsmps  have  dawned  with  the  ac- 
quaintance of  these  gay  lads  in  their  last  quarters,  how  many  loves  linger,  in 
me  circles  where  first  warm  smiles  and  sun^bright  eyes  found  a  passive  to 
tibe  s(^^*s  heart,  and  proved  the  vulneraUe  part  of  Ms  bdmg;  how  many 
jnretty  girls  remain  yet  unmarried,  how  many  bills  unpaid,*-let  no  one  con- 
sider the  march  as  a  trifling  and  unimportant  circumstance.  Wives  and 
Inothers  know  the  contrary.  Parents  and  guardians,  uncles  and  aunts,  mas* 
ters  and  mistresses,  can  tell  another  story. 

^^  And.  so  can  you,  dimple-cheeked  laughing^eyed  htidie  of  the  himey-* 
moon,  ere  you  see  a  few  years,  nay,  perhap,  one  short  campaign.  The  rose 
may  quit  tnat  cheek,  the  fire  may  be  whoUy  extinguished  in  that  eye,  death 
perhaps  may  sever  diose  two  faithful  hearts  which  uphold  each  other  in 
mutual  difficulty,  in  danger,  and  in  all  the  vidssitu^s  o£  a  brief  career. 
The  fEdthftil  solcUer's  kve  is  a  noble  task.  He  who  has  given  each  comer 
of  his  heart  to  love  and  glory,  who  can  bleed.likeaherp,  yetjBeel  like  a  man, 
who  can  contemplate  with  courage  the  cannon's  Jaws  of  flame,  yet  shed  the 
tear  over  his  orpnan  babe,  or  fed  all  those  heart-rending  interests  and  anxi- 
eties which  mark  the  married  state,  which  occupy  by  turns  the  husband  and 
iheparent,  he  wfaais  true  in  love  and  brave  in  war;  can  never  be  an  olgeet 
of  indifference  to  the  man.  of  honour,  or  to  the  patriot.  Such  a  one  will 
bear  with  him  the  lively  interests  of  his  grateful  country.  The  pious  and 
fervid  orisons  of  beauty  will  be  poured  for  him  in  every  enterprise  of  life. 
His  will  be  the  march  of  honour.  His  steps  will  be  those  of  hardihood  an3 
Mgh.  desert.  The  iaiuel,  the  myrtle,  and  the  rose,  the  flowers  of  lore, '  and 
the^ifeigreenaoCcQ^questsitiwellQnhisfarew.    ;  .         r 

^  So:difnild  desert  in  arms  be.crown'd.'  .  i 
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Abt*  iy.-^The  Mountain  Sard;  CMsisting  qf  ternndarn 
BaOadi  and  Tale$.  By  JaIcm  Hogg,  the  Ettnck  ShepbenL 
Tile  thifd  edittott,  grMtly  edlaiged ;  to  which  b  prefixed  A 
Menunt  of  the  Autbor^s  life,  written  by  himadf.  Edinborgk 
Oliver  and  Boyd    1821.    Pp.S8&    ISma 

Wst£  we  left  to  foriki  our  efitinuite  of  the  nental  powers  of 
the  Etttick  Sbephetd^  (to  give  him  his  poetical  name,)  addy 
ifom  the  memoir  of  his  life  affixed  to  this  new  edition  of  the 
*<  Mountain  Bardi^  we  should  be  inclined  to  rate  them  wery  laWf 
and  think  his  intellects,  if  not  really  weak,  at  least  uninfloenced 
t)y  sound  sense.  That  be  has  acted  unadrisedly  id  puUtshing  this 
taiemoir,  We  think  will  be  generally  allowed  i  and  ne  himself,  it  is 
llc^ed^  will,  in  time,  be  of  the  same  opinion.  To  make  public 
^hat  may  have  betil  said  in  ordinary  conversation,  ot  ooeunred  in 
ftttiiliar  and  personal  transaetbns,  however  common  the  practice^ 
must  be  condemned.  But  what  are  those  to  diink  of  Mr.  Hogg; 
who  are  unacquainted  with  him  in  private  life,  when,  beades 
tias,  they  see  mm  voluntarily  and  untieeessarily  making  confes- 
ItotiB,  and  phKing  himself  in  that  ludicrous  pmnt  of  view  in  whicsh 
we  are  persoaded  (^^  men  would  wish  to  be  found  f  That  he  has 
done  so  wilt  not  be  questioned ;  and,  when  too  late^  be  perhaps 
nay  rtgret  such  inconsiderate  rashness  and  folljr. 

Mt.  Itdg^^s  reputatbn  stands  tolefaldy  high  in  public  letaui; 
iOld  it  is  pamful  to  think  he  should  have  done  any  thing  to  les- 
jKen  it.  The  public  have  often  enough  been  informed  by  what 
means  be  succeeded  in  raising  himself  to  so  re^ieetable  a  aitua- 
-tion  in  Ae  scale  of  literary  merit,  and  therefore  no  auch  exposure 
aft  he  has  chosen  to  make  was  c^led  for  ;^besideS,  all  that  ms^ 
be  requisite  of  thb  sort  comes  with  better  grace  froto  a  friend  thaa 
.from  the  individual  himself.  Still  we  must  conlessi  that  we  have 
*lN«n  greatly  amused  with  this  piece  of  autok-biegraphy ;  aUd,  it 
-{ihiee  of  visiting  him  with  l)hat  degree  of  censure  whieh  SGti&epe6- 
jple  think  he  has  justly  merited,  having  gefierdiity  enouflh  tp  ntid 
some  exeuse  for  himy  as  we  verily  faeheve  be  b  en^ely  ma  from 
sordid  Of  unwior^y  motive^  y^  shall  content  bantelvea  wiCk 
eitradtbg  tiome  tt  its  ttiol^  Curiott^  jpassages^  hlterip^f^g  tbelft 
wkh  occasional  remarks  on  the  character  of  his  different  ptibGca* 
t^ns. 

:  WeHfted  beldsapartioular  in  the  aocomit  of  the  Earlier  period 
of  Mr.  Hogg's  life,  as  tbit  p»t  ef  the  ifieHMfr  b  pMwtnii  isi  iHa 
original  state  in  .^hkh  it  was  pnifised  lb  diia  irtohime,  when  first 
published  in  the  year  1807.  There  he  ^ves  a  minute  and  inte- 
fating  account  of  his  various  situadons  in  life,  and  his  Meraiy 
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progress  \kp  to  the  Utile  of  iu  dppearance.  His  edoeatioD  oon« 
smted  in  his  being  taught  to  reaa  the  Shorter  Catechism ;  When 
he  was  <<  advanced  so  far  as  to  get  iilto  the  class  which  read  the 
Bible,'**  with  some  experiments  which  he  madcf  in  learning  to  write. 
«<  Thus,'*  he  says,  «  my  education  termhtated)**  and  he  acMs, 

**  Aftc^  thift  I  was  never  another  day  at  any  school  whatever.  In  all  I 
had  spent  about  half  a  year  at  it.  It  is  tme  my  fonner  master  denied  me^ 
and  when  I  was  only  twenty  yeurs  of  age»  sai4>  if  he  was  called  to  make 
oath^  he  would  swear  I  never  was  at  lis  sdiool.  However^  I  know  I  was 
at  it  for  two  or  three  months ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be  deprived  of  the 
honouf  ctf  hi&ving  attetided  the  school  of  my  native  paiidi;  nor  yet  that  oU 
John  Beattie  should  lose  the  honour  of  sudn  a  8ch(^.'' 

In  this  hopeful  state,  he  served,  uqder  many  successive  mas- 
ters, in  herding  cows  and  keeping  sheep ;  and  at  this  period  of  bis 
life,  the  only  book  he  had  access  to  was  the  Bible,  when  he  learn- 
ed the  greater  part  of  our  present  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
by  heart  He  npeak'S  of  his  want  of  clothing,  and  at  one  tim« 
was  possessed  only  of  two  shirts,  which  often  grew  so  tattered* 
that  he  was  d)liged  <<  to  quit  wearing  them  altogether;  fcHrwhen, 
^<  (he  says)  I  put  them  on,  they  hung  down  in  long  tassels  as  far 
*^  as  my  heels.  At  those  times  I  certainly  made  a  very  grotesque 
^  figure;  for,  on  quitting  the  shirt,  I  could  never  induce  my 
*<  trews,  or  lower  vestments,  to  keep  up  to  their  proper  spheres.^ 
But  we  must  nass  over  much  information  of  a  omilar  kind,  with 
ail  that  he  tells  us  regarding  his  first,  poetical  composiuons,  (he 
began  to  write  verses  in  1793,)  to  come  to  the  passage  wherein 
be  describes  the  singular  occaricm,  in  the  year  1801,  of  his  ap* 
pearing  first  to  the  world  in  the  character  of  an  author. 

^'  Having  attended  the  Edinburgh  market  one  Monday^  with  a  number  of 
sheep  for  sale^  and  being  imable  to  dispose  of  them  all^  I  put  the  remainder 
into  a  park  until  the  market  on  Wednesday.  Not  knowing  how  to  pass  the. 
interim^  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  would  write  a  poem  or  two  from  my 
memory^  and  get  them  printed.  The  ihought  had  no  sooner  struck  me^  than 
it  was  put  in  practice :  and  I  was.obfiged  to  select^  not  the  best  poemsj^  tot 
those  mat  I  remembered  best.  I  wrote  several  others  during  my  short  stay, 
and  gave  them  all  to  a  person  to  print  at  my  expence ;  and,  having  sold  off 
my  sheep  on  Wednesday  morning,  I  returned  to  the  Forests  I  saw  no  more  of 
my  Poems,  until  I  received  word  diat  there  were  one  thousand  copies  of  them 
wown  off.  I  knew  no  more  about  publishing  than  the  man  of  the  moon ;  and 
the  only  motive  that  influenced  me  was,  the  gratification  of  my  vanity  by  see- 
ing my  works  in  print.  But,  no  sooner  did  the  first  copy  come  to  hand,  Uum 
my  eyes  were  open  to  the  folly  of  my  conduct ;  for,  on  eomparingit  with  t^ 
MS.  which  I  had  at  home,  I  found  man;^  of  the  stanzas  omitted,  osiers  mis* 
placed,  and  typographical  errors  abounding  in  every  page." 

Some  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume,  Mr.  Hogg  says,  attracted  a 
share  of  attention ;  but  he  confesses,  that  *<  all  of  them  xoere  seid 
<^  sttfff\  although  I  judged  them  to  be  exceedingly  gQod.^  No 
wonder,  therefore,  he  sbould  consider  the  puhlieation  of  tbis^  vo« 
hime  as  <<  one  of  the  most  unadvised  actbns'^  be  ever  eonp^^tcid^ 

VOI^  V.  NO.  VI.  2  Y 
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WelunreiMlBaenUtbrievendryean^butauuiotsaj  we  are  dis- 
posed^ by  toy  iieedllectiiHMH>f  it^  ta  give  a  more  favourable  venUct 
upm  its  mcnik  This  i**  but  one  instance,  among  BMiny,  of  poets 
having  ooeasion  to  reptfit  their  longing  desires  to  see  *<  their 
works  in  print  ;^  and  how  willingly,  were  it  in  their  power,  they 
would  anntfailate  mo%t  of  their  eariiest  effusions.  Youth,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  can  never  be  a  proper  apology  for  dduging 
the  world  with  the  mere  pronlises  of  genius. 

After  this  period  Mr.  Hogg  continued  several  years  writing  oc- 
catianal  songs  and  verses;  he  gained  two  prizes  g^yea  by  the 
Highland  Sodety  for  tiie  best  essays  on  the.rearing  and  manage- 
ifient  of  sheep ;  and  madeiepeated  journeys  into  the  Highlands, 
of  which  he  favoured  the  public  with  accounts  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  old  Scots  Masazine.  Finding  matters  not  so  pros- 
perous as  he  could  wish  in  his  own  native  v^s,  he  had  resolved 
to  emigrate  and  settle  in  Harries,  but  his  scheme  was  accident- 
ally frustrated ;  and  shortly  afterwards  his^rospects  in  life  bright- 
ened, at  the  first  puUication  of  the  work  befbre  us.  The  Moun- 
tain Bard  is  well  known  to  consist  of  a  number  of  tales  and  le- 
^ndary  ballads,  founded  on  traditionary  events  current  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Scotland.  The  idea  was  suggested  on  perusing 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Sootirii^  Border,  and  the  volume  is  unques* 
tionably  the  best  of  his  eariy  publications.  This  new  edition, 
befldes  the  addition  of  the  tlruly  original  memoir,  which  we  are 
ilow  considering,  has  undergone  several  material  alterations  and  en- 
largements. Some  of  the  minor  miscellaneous  poems,  originally 
added  to  fill  up  the  vdume,  have  been  struck  out,  ^ud  their  plase 
supplied  with  other  pieces  of  a  character  more  accordant  witti  the 
rest.  The  following  curious  passage  gives  us  the  particulars  of 
its  first  publication. 

*'  Mr.  Soott  had  eneouraged  the  publication  of  the  woric  in  some  letters 
tiM^  he  sent  me>  consequently  I  went  to  Edinbuigh  to  see  about  it.  He 
wemt  with  me  to  Mr.  Constable,  who  received  me  very  kindly,  but  told  me 
frankly,  thai  m^  poetry  would  not  sell.  I  said  /  thought  it  was  as 
good  as  any  body  s  I  had  seen.  He  said,  that  might  be,  but  that  nobody's 
poetry  would  s^ ;  it  wag  the  worst  stuff  that  came  to  market,  and  that  ne 
fonna ;  but,  as  I  appeared  to  be  a  gay  queer  chiel,  if  I  would  proeure  him 
900  subscribers,  he  would  publish  my  woric  for  me,  and  give  me  as  madk  for 
it  as  he  could.  I  did  not  like  the  subscribers  much ;  but,  having  no  alter- 
native, I  accepted  the  conditions.  Before  the  work  was  ready  for  publica- 
tion>  I  had  got  above  600  subscribers;  and  Mr.  Constable,  who,  by  that 
time,  had  conceived  a  belter  opinion  of  the  work,  gave  me  half-guinea  copies 
for  all  my  subscribers,  and  a  letter  for  a  small  sum  over  and  above*  I  have 
forgot  how  much ;  but^  i^pon  the  whole,  he  acted  with  great  liberahty.  He 
jgave  me,  likewise,  that  same  year,  £86,  for  that  celebrated  work,  Hogg  on 
Sheep  ;  and  I  was  now- richer  than  I  had  ever  been  before." 

His  success  only  led  him  into  difficulties,  and  having  engaged 
in-  famiing  beyond  his  means,  h&  was  soon  ^  fairly  run  a^ground,** 

^^n,  finding  himself  without  employment,  and  without  money» 
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be  eattie  to  a  striking  resolution ;  but  this  we  must  give  iii  his  o^n 
words. 

**  In  Febmary  1810,  (says  Mr.  Hogg,)  in  utter  desperation,  I  took  my 
plaid  about  my  shoulders,  and  march^  away  to  Edinburgh,  determined, 
since  no  better  could  be,  to  push  my  fortune  as  a  literary  man.  It  is  true, 
i  had  estimated  my  poetical  talent  mgli  enough,  but  I  had  resolved  to  use  it 
only  as  a  staff,  never  as  a  crutch ;  and  would  have  kept  that  resolve,  had  I 
not  been  driven  to  the  reverse.  On  going  to  Edinburgh,  I  found  that  my 
poetical  talents  were  rated  nearly  as  low  there  as  my  shepherd  qualities  were 
m  Ettrick.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  applied  to  newsmongers,  booksellers,  edi« 
tors  of  magazines.  See.  for  employment.  Any  of  these  were  willing  enough 
to  accept  0?  my  lucubrations,  and  give  them  publicity,  but  then  tnere  was 
no  money  going — ^not  a  farthing ;  and  this  suited  me  very  ill. 

I  again  applied  to  Mr.  Constable,  to  publish  a  volume  of  songs  for  me  ; 
for  I  had  nothing  else  by  me  but  the  songs  of  my  youth,  having  given  up  all 
these  exercises  so  long.  He  was  rather  averse  to  the  expedient ;  nut  he  had 
8  sort  of  kindness  for  me,  and  did  not  like  to  refuse ;  so,  after  waiting  on 
him  three  or  four  times,  he  condescended  on  publishing  an  edition,  and  giv- 
ing me  half  profits.  He  published  1000  copies,  at  five  shillings  each ;  but 
he  never  gave  me  any  thing ;  and  as  I  feared  the  concern  might  not  have 
proved  a  good  one,  I  never  asked  any  remuneration." 

The  name  of  this  work  w^s  *<  The  Forest  Minstrel,**  of  which, 
he  adds,  about  two-thirds  of  the^songs  were  his  own,  the  rest  be- 
ing furnished  by  correspondents.  Besides  Thomas  Cunningham, 
a  brother  of  the  ingenious  Allan  Cunningham  alluded  to  in  a  for- 
mer number,  we  have  heard,  with  what  truth  we  know  not,  but 
we  think  on  good  authority,  that  his  correspondents  A,  B,  and  C, 
were  his  friends,  Laidlaw,  Grieve,  and  John  Ballantyne. 

Mr.  Hogg^s  next  literary  speculation  was  indeed  a  rare  one  for 
a  person  in  his  situation,  and  with  his  humble  attainments*  This 
was  a  regular  weekly  p^per,  named  <'  The  Spy,^  in  imitation  of 
the  Essayists  of  the  last  century,  and  which  he  actually  comfnen* 
ced  and  carried  on  for  twelve  months,  with  little  assistance'from 
Others  of  anv  kind.  We  cannot  afford  room  to  detail  the  carious 
particulars  he  has  given  regarding  this  periodical  work ;  neither 
can  we  allude  to  his  oratorical  exhibitions,  although  we  confess 
we  should  like,  to  refresh  our  recollections  of  the  characters  of  its 
drama,  to  have  a  peep  at  his  unpublished  musical  farce,  in  three 
acts,  entitled  "  Tne  Forum ;  or,  a  Tragedy  for  cold  weather.*^ 
We  must  also  decline  any  distinct  notice  of  the  exertions  of  some 
of  hb  friends,  to  whom  he  was  at  this  time  much  indebted  for 
unwearied  attention,  and  whose  good  advice  it  bad  beeq  well  for 
him  to  have  taken  with  more  docility.  But  we  cannot  omit  a 
passage  in  which  one  of  his  friends  is  spoken  of  in  a  becoming 
manner,  and  which  does  credit  to  Mr.  Hogg^s  feelings.  He  has 
indeed  made  similar  acknowledgments  in  the  dedication  of  his 
Mador  of  the  Moor;  and  we  question  if  he  has  ever  written  any 
thing  more  honourable  to  himself  than  that  deiicatioi^  to  hia 
friend  John  Grieve. 
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*'  All  this  wlulethere  was  no  man  who  entered  into  my  tiews,  and  anp* 
parted  them^  save  Mr.  John  Grieve^  a  friend^  whoee  afieotion  neither  miafor- 
tone  nor  imprudence  ootdd  onoe  shake.  £vU  speakers  had  no  effect  on  him. 
We  had  heen  acquainted  from  our  youth  ;  and  he  had  formed  his  judgment  of 
me  as  a  man  and  a  poet;  and  from  that  nothing  could  ever  make  him  abate 
one  item.  Mr.  Grieve's  opinion  of  me  was  hy  far  too  partial^  for  it  amount- 
ed to  this^  that  he  never  conceived  any  effort  in  poetry  ahove  my  reach^  if  I 
would  set  my  mind  to  it ;  hut  my  cardessness  and  indificarence  he  constantly 
regretted  and  deprecated.  During  the  first  six  months  that  I  resided  in 
Edinhurgh^  I  lived  with  him^  and  his  partner^  Mr.  Scott^  who^  on  a  longer 
acquaintance,  hecame  as  firmly  attached  to  me  as  Mr.  Grieve  ;  and^  1  be- 
lieve, as  much  so  as  to  any  other  man  alive.  We  three  have  had  many  very 
happy  evenmgs  together  ;  we  indeed  were  seldom  separate  when  it  was  poa* 
aime  to  meet.  They  suffered  me  to  want  for  nothing,  either  in  money  or 
clothes ;  and  I  did  not  even  need  to  ask  these.  Mr.  Grieve  was  always  the 
first  to  notice  my  wants,  and  prevent  them.  In  short,  Uiey  would  not  sufi^r 
me  to  he  ohliged  to  one  hut  themselves  for  the  value  of  a  farthing ;  and 
without  this  sure  support,  I  could  never  have  fought  my  way  in  Edinburgh. 
I  was  fairly  starved  into  it,  and  if  it  had  not  heen  Messrs  Grieve  and  Scott, 
would,  in  a  very  short  time,  have  heen  starved  out  of  it  again." 

This  brings  us  to  the  time  when  the  distinguished  work,  on 
which  his  poetical  fame  may  be  said  to  have  been  raised,  was 
proposed  and  perfected. 

During  the  time  that  the  Forum  was  going  on,  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Walt^ 
Scott  and  Lord  Byron  had  made  a  great  noise.  I  had  published  some  pieces 
in  The  Spy  that  Grieve  thought  exceedingly  good;  and  nothing  would 
serve  him,  hut  that  I  should  take  the  field  onoe  more  as  a  poet,  and  try  my 
fate  ydth  others.  I  promised ;  and  having  some  ballads  or  metrical  tales  by 
me,  which  I  did  not  like  to  lose,  I  planned  the  Queen's  Wake,  in  order  that 
I  might  take  these  all  in,  and  had  it  ready  in  a  few  months  after  it  was  first 
proposed.  I  was  very  anxious  to  read  it  to  some  person  of  taste,  hut  no  erne 
would  either  read  it^  or  listen  to  me  reading  it,  save  Grieve,  who  assured  me 
it  would  do." 

There  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  flay  any  thing  of  the  Queen'*s 
Wake,  and  its  great  success,— neither  can  we  enter  upon  the  state 
of  his  own  feelings  at  first,  which  he  characteristically  describes, 
,  when,  as  he  says,  ^^  he  was  like  a  man  between  death  and  life, 
"  waiting  for  the  sentence  of  the  jury."  For  this  piart,  and  the 
different  transactions  he  had  with  his  publishers,  we  must  refer 
to  the  Memoir  itself. 

•  Next  came  Mador  of  the  Moor.  Mr.  Ho^  notices  the  inci- 
dent which  suggested  this  poem,  originally  meant  as  descriptive 
of  the  River  Tay  ;  and  he  fixed  on  the  Spenserian  stanza,  ex- 
claiming  to  himself,  ^^  That  is  the  finest  verse  in  the  world,  it 
'^  rolls  off  with  such  majei^ty  and  grandeur.  What  an  effect  it  will 
'^  have  in  the  description  of  raountaids,  cataracts,  and  storms  T  He 
then  very  good-naturedly  informs  us,  "  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
f^  ever  that  my  highest  and  most  fortunate  efforts  in  rhyme,  are 
ff  contained  in  some  of  t^e  descriptions  of  nature  in  that  poem, 
^  ai^inihe  Ode  to  Superstition  which  follows  it.^ 
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The  <<  Pilgrims  of  ^  Sun"*  foUowed ;  and,  haymg  alluded  t6 
some  of  his  transactions  with  "  the  trade,"  which  in  general  are 
very  ent^taining,  we  should  have  liked  to  have  given  the  detail 
which  Mr,  Ho^  has  thought  expedient  to  favour  us  with,  rela^ 
live  to  the  pubhcation  of  this  poem,— 4nore  particularly  so,  as  that 
part  of  it  concerning  his  interview  with  Mr.  Constable  is  certmn- 
\y  the  most  graphic  scene  in  the  whole  Memoir.  Its  length  would 
preclude  us  from  giving  ^he  entire  narrative;  and  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  profane  expressions  certainly  lessens  the  interest 
which  the  perusal  excites — though  the  passage,  we  doubt  not, 
derives  vensimilitude  from  that  peculiarity.  We,  therefore, 
though  we  confess  it  with  reluctance,  pass  over  the  whole  trans* 
action  in  silence. 

UnfOTtunately  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  intentions 
which  he  had  formed  to  himself  whilst  writing  this  poem.  "  In 
*<  the  year,  (1814,)  I  conceived  a  plan  (these  are  Mr.  Ho^'s  words^ 
<<  for  writing  a  volume  of  Romantic  Poems,  to  be  entitled  Mid^ 
**  summer  Night  Dreams^  and  am  sorry,  (so  are  we,^  that  chancy 
<*  adulation  prevented  me  from  accomplishing  my  design,  for  of 
<'  all  other  subjects,  there  were  none  that  suited  the  turn  of,  my 
<'  thoughts  so  well.^  This  poem  had,  it  seems,  but  little  suocesii. 
We  have  not  looked  at  the  ^'  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun''^  since  its  fir^t  . 
appearance,  nor  have  we  in  Edinburgh  been  able  to  ineet  with  a 
copy  to  refresh  our  recollections  of  it,  but  we  do^reinember  how 
much  we  were  gratified  with  the  powers  which  it  evinced ;  and 
with  all  its  occasional  extravagancy  and  wildneas,  Mr.  Ho^ 
has  little  need  to  feel  ashamed  of  any  thing  contained  m 
the  most  poetical  of  all  his  works.  But,  to  proceed  with  the 
Memoir. 

*^  My  next  literanr  adventure  was  the  most  extravagant  of  anj.  J  Ux^  it 
into  my  head^  that  I  would  collect  a  poem  from  every  living  author  in  Bri- 
tain, and  publish  them  in  a  neat  and  dopant  volume^  by  Which  I  calcu- 
lated I  might  make  my  fortune.  I  either  applied  personally^  or  by  letter, 
to  Southey,  Wilson,  vTordsworth,  Lloyde,  Morehead,  Pringle,  I^terson, 
and  several  others;  all  of  whom  sent  me  very  ingenious  and  beautiful  poems. 
Wordsworth  afterwards  reclaimed  his;  and  although  Lord  Bvron  and  Rogers 
both  promised,  neither  of  them  ever  performed.  1  believe  uiev  intended  it, 
but  some  ot^er  concerns  of  deeper  moment  had  put  it  out  ot  their  heads. 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  absolutely  refused  to  furnish  me  with  even  one  verse, 
which  I  took  exceedingly  iU,  as  it  fhistrated  my  whole  plan.  What  occa- 
sioned  it,  I  do  not  know,  as  I  accounted  myself  certain  of  his  support  from 
thd  beginning,  and  had  never  asked  any  thing  of  him  all  my  life  that  he  re- 
fused. It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented,  that  I  had  done  as  much  for  him, 
and  would  do  ten  times  more  if  he  reouired  it.  He  remained  firm  in  his 
denial,  which  I  thought  very  hurd ;  so  I  left  him  in  high  dudgeon,  sent  hiin 
a  very  abusive  letter,  and  would  not  speiA:  to  him  again  for  many  a  day.  I 
coald  not  even  endure  to  see  him  at  a  distance,  I  felt  so  degraded  by^the  re-i 
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Aisal;  ftod  I  wi9^  at tliat  Ume>  more  disgv^ted  with  all  maokiod lliaa  I  had 
/eyer  been  before^  or  have  ever  been  since. 

'  I  began^  with  a  heav^  hearty  to  look  over  the  pieces  |  had  received^  and 
lost  all  hope  of  my  project  sacceeding.  They  were,  indeed,  all  very  well ; 
but  f  did  not  see  that  Uiey  xxMsessed  such  merit  as  could  give  celeority  to 
any  work ;  and  alter  considering  them  well,  I  fancied  that  I  could  write  a 
better  poem  than  any  that  had  been  sent  or  would  be  sent  to  me,  and  this 
^0  completely  in  the  style  of  each  poet,  that  it  should  not  be  known  but  for 
his  own  production.  It  was  this  conceit  that  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of 
The  PoETrc  Mirrob,  or  Living  Barbs  of  Britain.  I  set  to  work  with 
jppreat  glee,  at  the  fancy  had  struck  me,  and,  in  a  few  days,  I  finished  my 
nnitations  of  Wordsworth  and  Lord  Bvroi^.  Like  a  fool,  I  admired  the 
latter  poem  most,  and  contrived  to  get  a  large  literary  party  together,  on  pre- 
tence, as  I  said,  of  ^ving  them  a  literary  treat  I  had  got  me  poe^i  tran- 
scribed, and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Ballantyne  to  read,  who  did  it  ample  justice, 
^ndeed,  he  rei^  it  with  e^ctraordinary  effect ;  so  much  so,  that  I  was  astonish- 
ed at  the  poem  myself,  and  befcure  it  was  half  done,  all  pronounced  it  By- 
xonV  Every  one  was  deceived,  except  Mr.  Ballantyne,  who  was  not  to  be 
imposed  on  in  that  way ;  but  he  kept  the  secret  until  we  got  to  the  Bridge, 
«nd  then  he  told  me  his  mind." 

We  understood  that  Lord  Byron's  I^ra,  and  Roger's  Jac- 
queline, originally  printed  together  in  a  little  volume,  were  ex- 
pressly written  for  this  object ;  but,  that  in  place  of  having  them 
joined  with  productions  which  perchance  had  disgraced  them, 
they  pt^eferred  to  allot  the  profits  to  Mr.  Hogg.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  otherwise,  or  at  least  that  the  money  was  pocketed 
quietly  by  the  authors  themselves.  This  scheme  suggested  the 
Foetie  Mirror,  which  has  been  fully  as  successful  as  it  merited. 
There  are  indeed  a  few  good  imitations  in  it ;  but  others  equally 
>poor  and  miserable.  In  the  extract  just  made,  ^s  Mr.  Hogg 
uiforms  us  of  a  quarrel  he  had  with  our  great  Ministrel,  we 
cannot  refrain  quoting  another  paragraph,  which  is  honourable 
to  Mr.  Hogg  himself,  and  speaks  much  for  the  forbearance  and 
i¥arm4iearted  i^indne3s  of  his  illustrious  friend.  After  narrating 
l^ome  other  affiiirs,  he  says, 

.  *^  This  brings  me  to  an  anecdote  which  I  must  relate,  though  wxth  little 
credit  to  my^^;  one  that  I  never  rejject  on  but  with  feelings  of  req^ect,  a4r 
miration,  and  gratitude.  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  I  had  quarrdled  yriih 
Mr  Walter  Scott.  It  is  true,  I  had  all  the  quarrel  on  my  own  si^e;  no 
matter  for  that,  I  was  highly  offended,  exceedingly  angry,  and  shunned  all 
communication  with  him  for  a  twelvemonth.  He  heard  Uiat  I  was  ill,  and 
that  my  trouble  had  assumed  a  dangerous  aspect.  Every  day,  on  his  return 
from  the  Farlmment  House,  he  called  at  Messrs  Grieve  and  Sioott's  to  inquire 
after  my  health!  with  much  friendly  solipitude.  And  this,  too,  after  I  had 
renounced  his  friendship,  and  told  him  that  I  held  both  it  |ind  his  literary 
talents  in  contempt.  Qiie  day,  in  particular,  he  took  Mr-  Grieve  aside,  an4 
asked  him  if  I  had  proper  attendants  and  an  able  physician ;  Mr.  Grieve  as- 
mxe^i  him  that  I  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  ^ad  the  skill  of  a  profes- 
sional gentlemah,  in  whom  I  had  the  most  implicit  confidence.  '  I  would 
fain  Ijave  called,*  said  he,  f  but  I  knew  not  how  I  would  be  received ;  I  re- 
*|ueat,  however,  that  he  may  have  every  proper  attendance,  and  want  for  no- 

tihipg  that  can  coijitribute  to  the  restoration  of  his  health.    And,  in  particu- 
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lar^  IhavetoTOqaestthatyouwiUbtni^pcaiiikryaoBmdi^^ 
prevent  his  liayiiig  the  best  medical  advice  <in  Edinbursh^  for  I  shall  see  ii 
paid.    Poor  Hogg^  I  woiild  not  for  all  that  I  am  wortn  in  the  \vorld«  that 
any  thing  serious  should  befal  him.' 

"  As  Mr.  Grieve  had  been  enjoined^  henever  nentiidBed  this  *circuihstahc^ 
ton»e;  I accideiiteily,  however, eame to iberkioirkctoe iof  it  waieittonthB  «& 
terwasds;  I  then  questioned  him  as  tot  the  iralli  of-i^  when  he  t<^  me  it 
all,  very  much  affected.  I  went  straight  hoin^  and  wrote  an  apology  to  Mr. 
Scott,  which  was  heartily  received,  and  he  invited  me  to  breamst  next 
morning,  adding,  that  he  was  longing  much  to  see  me.  The  same  day,  ai 
we  were  walking  roond  St.  Andrew  Square,  I  endiAiwour^d  to  madseijAtt 
cause  of  our  difference  the  sul^ect  of  eanversatioii,  but  he  r^uded  it^  .  J 
tried  it  again  some  days  afterwards,  sitting  in  his  study.  But  he  again  {larried 
it  with  equal  dexterity ;  so  that  I  have  been  left  to  conjecture  what  coujd  be 
his  motive  in  refusing  so  peremptorily  iSie  trifle  that  I  had  adced  of  Mm:  f 
know  Mm  'too  well  to  have  the  least  suspicion  thiKt  ihere^ooiild  be  amy  selfish 
or  unfriendly  feddng  in  the  detetminaftiow  Aat  he  adopted,  and  i  qmi 
account  for  it  in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing,  th^t  he  thought  it  meaa 
in  me  to  attempt  either  to  acquire  ^am,  or  a  name,  by  the  efforts  of  other 
men ;  and  that  it  was  much  more  honourable;  to  use  a  pl'overb  of  his  owii, 
'  that  every  herring  should  hang  by  its  own  head.*  " 

We  have  maae  so  many  extracts,  that  we^we  liie  prapnety  lof 
ooncisenesff  in  what  remains  to  be  «aid.  The  Foetic  Minor 
waBlblbvred  by  two  votiiiiies  of  Dnmialiic  ^Ibdes>  of  wfaicb,  as 
we  have  nerer  jread  4iheBi,  we  muet  say  Bulbing.  ^<  Tbe  suafl 
«<•  degree  of  interest,  (be  eonfesses,)  libat  these  S^aiiMis  exeitedda 
<<  the  world,  (wevegrettoedd,)  finished  Jiiy,  (that  is,  Mn  Hienfl^ 
<<  dramatic  aiid  poetical  cstreer.^  He  now  ventiiied  on  aaedbslr 
field,  afld  tatioes'cveditto  Utiiself  in  ba^og  ^  bad  the  bonoor  ipf 
^'^b^fig  tbe  b^nmer  amd  ahoost  sole  iiMt^itor<ef  tbat  'oclebfalcd 
<^  woi^k,  Bladcwood's .Magazine  f  Hov  this  n»y  be^.we  sboU 
not  pretend  to  detennine ;  but  we  eve  not  a  littte'snffmssd  herejie 
find  Mr.  Hegg»  snowing  binself  the  author,  or  prqjedtor  of  Shb 
renowned  Chaldee  Manuscript,  which  appeared  in  that  pulfajbe^- 
tion ;  as  we  tbiak,  all  cifcumartanoes  eonsideved,  k  would  have 
beera  folly  as  well  for  himself  4nid  for  others  conosmed  in  it^  Co 
ba?«  kept  prudent  sileilee  respecting  that  jm  d^npHi  aoA  its  eo- 
knowledged  «  de^tfry." 

To  cotfie  lo  Mn  Hogg -as  a  nordist,  in  which  character  he  has 
not  been  ahogetber  unsuceestfful,  though  we  really  cannot  being 
ourselves  to  recommend  himr2ealousIy  to  Mboui^in  a  field  mhidi 
at  present  is  so  ably  occupied.  The  Brownie  of.Bodslbeck,  be 
informs  us,  was  retarded  so  long,  that  at  lengtb>the  appearance 
of  the  inimitable  <<  Old  Mortality,''  by  the  prattfic:  enthor  of 
Waverfey,  caused  bim  to  nuike  malOTdrdiaoges  .inltbe^chiiraoleib 
of  his  tale,  in  order  to  savb  faimseif  flom  tbe  oharges  of .  pliglAi* 
rism,  -or-at  least  of  rtfe  imitation. :  Tbe  hero  of  both  tales  faap(. 
pened  curiously  tp  be  ^beJeame;  and  it  was  vain  rto  hope  £ir 
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nodi  eclat  after  such  a  production.  The  redoubted  Balfour  of 
Barley,  therefore,  he  had  to  transmute  into  tlie  Brownie,  with 
other  alterations;  but  all  was  vain,  even  although  the  other  minor 
tales  were  reailj  |nood  of  their  kind,  except  the  last,  the  meaning 
of  which  was  fmecdy  uninteliigibie.  The  Brownie,  with  all 
the  defects  ocoauooed  by  this  metamorphosing  process,  is  an  in- 
teresting tale,  and  ought  to  be  read  along  with  its  rival,  as  it 
sheyrs  ^e  su^erings  which  the  persecuted  Covenanters  l&ad  to 
euduae,  when  they  bad  filed  to  their  secret  mountain  recesses, 
in  order  to  avmd  the  intolerant  and  impolitic  measures  of  a  ty- 
rannic government  The  character  of  John  Brown  is,  on  the 
whole,  well  drawn,  and  produces  considerable  effect. 

His  Winter  £venii^  Tales  seem  to  have  had  better  success, 
as  we  lately  received  a  ci^  of  the  second  impression.  It 
has  uiidergpne  some  neoessa^,  though  slight  alterations,  which, 
although  they  have  not  removed  the  vulgar  pbaracter  of  some 
parts,  and  toe  extravagancies  of  others,  have  at  Ijsast  put  it  in 
cmr  power  with  less- scruple  to  recommend  to  our  readanstwo 
amusing  volumes  at  a  moderate  price.  They  have  ime  reeom- 
menda&n  to  some  readers,  that  of  recording  many  curious  ad- 
▼entures  which  happened  to  the  author  himself,  as  have  be«i 
surmised,  but  which  he  thipks  it  wise  to  pass,  ^tii  sUeniio^  in 
the  present  memoir^  .  Some  of  the  stmes  are  absurd  in  the  ex- 
tKBie,  though  we  cannot  help  laughii^  at  their  very  absunfity ; 
others  we  recognise  as  dd  acquaintances,  beio^  gath^eed  from 
aU  i|uarters,  from  newspapers,  from  old  magaaiaes,  be.;  but,  on 
the  whole,  there  is  a  gre^A  variety  of  interest  as  well  aa  in- 
cident eontamed  in  them^  and'  they  dispky  cosMderaUe  know- 
ledge  of  the  hfibits,  manners^  and  superstit^ms  of  our  country 

So  mudi  lor  Us  Tales.  His  .Collection  of  the  Jacobite  Bdies 
came  under  our  review  too  lately,  and  at  too  great  length,  to  re^ 
Ottire  any.fartber  nc^ii^  at  this  time.  Not  long  since  he  published 
tne  first  Number  of  the  Border  Garland,  whipfa,  unless  to  change 
the  solitary  No^  I.  in  the  list  of 'bis  works,  or,  that  the  future 
Numb^s  should  be  much  superior  in  merit,  we  have  no  desire 
to  see  continued;  Another,  and  the  last  of  hts  works  q[  which 
we  have  to  speak,  was  not  more  successful,  his  Hebrew  Meb.* 
dies;  yet  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  Mr.  Hogg  might  user 
fully  direct  Bcime*  of  bis  future  leisure  hours  to  such  a  theme, 
liord  Byron  has:  i^^piJGessedly  failed  in  it,  although  his  Hebrew 
Mekdies  possess  miu(^  of  his  usuid  ener^  of  thought;  and 
those  of  Moore?a  are  I  b^utiful,  but  loo  full  dP  concots;  as 
nAtbet  of  these  dii^iogwhad^poete  seems  to  powi^  that  fresb- 
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Bess  and  aimpUfaty  of  sentknent^  or  to  have  drunk  'fix>«i  those 
hallowed  stnans,  whenoe  t^tmm  such  prodtictbns^ui  ore  worthy 
of  the  name  can  be  expected  to  flow*. 

On  sitting  down  to  writo  Av&  present  sketchy  we  had  content 
plated  making  occasional  exitaots  firom  Mr.  HoggV  tale»  and 
poetical  works,  but  mnst,  we  find,  deny  our«l¥6s^;  we  shaU 
therefore  condode  with  .such  riflections  as  this  metncHr  ^  his  life 
has  suggested.  We  have  gone  ocver  with  freeaess^  yet  with  \m^  ^ 
partiality  and  forbearance,  the  parcicnlars  which  he  has  made 

Soblic,  with  what  degree  of  prudence,  we  hare  already  expressed, 
[e  BO  doubt  has  communicated  them  with  all  seeming  casdom' 
and  integrity ;  for,  although  we  have  heard  some  ot  his  aveiw 
meirts  contradicted,  yet,  wiui  a  Iktie  odomring  for  eiect^  and  such 
a  degree  of  embellishment  as  truth  wta/ff  receive  when  emanating  - 
from  a  po^ic  imagination,  we  are  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  relates.  Had  he  consulted  his  friends  on  this  occasion,  as'wte 
iHresume  he  dad  not^  they  unquestionably  would  have  voted  for 
Its  suppression.  After  all,  what  has  this  memok*  to  cb  with  a  new 
editioQ  of  the  Mountain  Baid?  Was  it  to  proclaim  hinsdf  the. 
author  of  the  Chaldee  Manuscript?  BureJy  the  world  does  not.: 
need  to  be  put  in  mind  of  his  other  and  avowed  productions...  It  - 
eottld  not  be  to  honour  his  friends,  ^ome  of  whom  are  dragged 
forward  with  rery  little  ceremony.  It  wae  not  to  raiBe  his  oiwii 
character^  by  Jaymg  aside  that  natural  reserve  which  beat  btfito 
the  possestton  of  genius;  and'  we  will  ^not  lower  Mr.  Hogg  so  . 
nuKO,  as  to  suspect  it  was  merely  to  bru^  him  in  a.few.poaada. 
from  the exeitementof  a  dqpraved curioeity.  It  ia characteristic, 
indeed,  and  altog^her  told  in  a  nmoc  and  graphic  manner;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  a  vigorous  .mind,  raisiag  itaelf  frost 
obscurity,  struggling  onwards  under  disadvantages,  and,  relying 
mainly  cm  its  own  internal  strei^^i  at.  last  overcoming -iheito. 
But  Imve  we  not  been  informed /of  thia  over  and  over  agim? 
He  may,  through  compassion,  escape  from  the  ccnsum  which 
would,  have  fallen  unmitigated  on  the  head  of  almost  any  other 
individual,  but  certainly,  we  must  candemn  his^  imprudence,  in 
tiding  that  fading  to  such  an  extent.  Wbatihave  the  people 
to  do  with  his  educatiou'^is  pemonalquararels  or  reconciliations 
-—his  private  deidings^  and  so  on?  Will  posterity  view  witii 
more  indulgence  the  productiooa  which  he  bequeaths  them? . or^ 
will  the  doing  so  facilitate  and  render  smoother  hia  own  progress 
through  what  remains  to  him  of  life?  Surely  not  And  yet  he 
repeatedly  tells  us  that  this  memoir  is  meant  solely  as  a  foretaste* 
<rf  what  may  be  expected !  -  We  wonder  Mr.  Hogg  has  not  a 
chapter  in  the  present  memoir,  sm  a  ne>v  and  improved  maqti^ 
of  accepting  challenges,  and  his  original  mode  of  preventing  the 
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effusion  of  blood  occaaoned  by  dudltng,  with  <^er  siogular  in. 
oidents  fresh  in  our  memory.     These,  it  may  be,  are  reserved 
for  his  larger  work.     He  shews  at  least  some  discretion,  when 
qpeaking  of  this  intended  production,  that  ^  there  is  much  that 
<<  I  have  written  that  cannot  as  yet  appear  ;^  and  he  manifests  oo 
less  circumspection^  when  he  adds,  ^^  for  the  literary  men  of 
«<  Scotlittid»  mj  contemporaries,  may  change  thdr  characters,  so 
<<  as  to  disgrace  the  estimate  at  wmch  I  have  set  them,  or  my 
<<  social  companions  may  alter  their  habits.^  P.  77.     A  pretty 
fellow,  indeed,  to  talk  of  estimating  the  Uterary  characters  of  his 
contemporaries  I   Let  us  only  judg^  from  the  manner  in  whidh 
be  speaks  of  himself^  and  those  whom  he  introduces.    As  a  aet  eff 
to  <me  of  his  friends,  whom  he  considers  a  greater  ^<  prodigy  than 
any  self^aught  painter  or  poet  in  the  kini^m,'"«-^we  have  Mr. 
idSkey  usually  styled,  *<  the  Prince  of  Reviewers,^  who,  he  says, 
<<  in  the  long  run,^'  will  not  be  honoured ;  and  why  not?  Why, 
for  not  reviewing  any  other  poem  by  James  Hogg  than  the 
Qoeen^s  Wake !   In  one  place  he  tells  us  he  consKlers  himself 
*^  exquiske  at  descriptbns  of  nature,  and  of  mountain  scenery  in 
*<  particular:"'  in  another  he  very  contentcclly  informs  us,  that 
at  one  time  he  heki  Walter  Scott^s  <^  friendshqp  and  talents-^n 
vhat?-«-<'^  in  contempt P^    Now  we  may  laugh  at  all  diia  ah* 
anrdity ;   bi^  it  were  too  much  for  such  a  person  te  sit  down 
and  estimate  the  Ikerwry.  characters  of  oar  countrymen. 

We  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  Mr.  Hogg'^s  talents,  thou^ 
we  cannot  say  much  ekber  for  his  judgment  cr  his  ftnademsa 
We  tiunk  him  possessed  of  a  ioe  imaginatiGin,  and  a  miad  ftek 
mgiy  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  but  we  really  da  not  look 
on  liim  with  that  degree  of  astcmisbment  witk>  which  he  seems  t9 
contemplate  himself ;  whilst,  having  no  intention  to  flatter  bim^ 
we  realfy  wish  to  see  his  talents  propedy  applied.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, he  has  not  forsworn  poetry,  as  be  seems  to  inUmate;  and 
would  also  counsel  him  to  regard  iiis  own  character  with  mcne  jesi- 
loiis  regard  than  he  has  Intberto  done.  We  know  fmm  his  own 
words  that  he  does  not  receivft  adVioe  Trith  so  mudi  grace  as  to 
lead  us  to  ofibr  him  any  unnecessarily.  But  idumld  he  ever  re- 
serve to  appear  again  to  the  world,  in  his  poetieal  chnaoter,  we 
cannot  think  of  any  theme  which  be  is  likely  more  sucessfully  te 
attempt,  than  those  aerial  beings 

»M  I,  ■  "  who  pluek  the  wmgei  of  psialed  hattsdliet^ 
*'  And  fanne  toe  moon-bean^d  from  our  deeping  eyes^" 
respecting  whom  the  finer  portions  of  his  exiting  poetry  are 
composed.  In  one  word,  let  us  counsel  him  to  abandon  con- 
fessions and  disclosures,  and  revert  to  an  old  project,  that  of 
filling  up  a  volume  with  those  delightful  subjects  which  he  cqa- 
temj^ated  for  his  MiDSUMM£u''b  Night  Dkeams. 
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Art.  V. — Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay^  with 
Engravings.  Vol  II.  London,  Longman  &  Co.  1820. 
4to.     Pp.  379. 

Ik  closing  our  review  of  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Transactions 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,'*  we  took  occasion  to  com- 
mend the  laudable  endeavours  of  our  countrymen  in  the  East, 
to  cultivate  the  vast  fields  of  knowledge,  both  physical' and  mo- 
ral,  which  there  solicit  their  attention;  and,  along  with  our  praise, 
we  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  persevere  in  their  inqui- 
ries,  and,  consequently,  that  we  should  be  called  upon,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  notice  a  second  volume  of  their  lucubrations. 
This,  like  its  predecessor,  is  creditable  to  the  talents  and  indus- 
try of  its  authors.  Several  of  the  papers  are  devoted  to  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  country ;  some  relate  to  physical  phenonlena,  and 
some  are  employed  to  describe  particuko*  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, with  the  character  and  conditions  of  uieir  inhabitants. 
But  the  greatest  number,  as  well  as  the  longest  and  the  most  ela- 
borate of  the  articles,  have  a  special  reference  to  the  religious  sys- 
tems and  sects  which  are  so  numerous,  as  well  as  various,  in  the 
East.  The  more  curious  of  this  last  kind,  we  shall  notice  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  volume— -preminng  one  re- 
mark as  equally  applicable  to  tiiem  all.  It  is  this — the  more 
nearly  any  religious  creed  is  viewed,  the  more  carefully  the  foun- 
dations on  which  it  rests  are  investigated,  and  the  more  atten- 
tively the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  tiie  conduct  of  life  is  ob- 
served— the  more  obvious  the  truth  of  what  Dr.  Paley  deares 
to  be  remembered  will  appear — namely,  that  in  judging  of  sys- 
tems of  faith,  <<  the  question  lies  between  the  Christian  religion 
and  none.^  In  respect  of  rational  evidence,  improving  effects,  and 
glorious  prospects,  how  complete  is  the  contrast  between  ^<  that 
wisdom  which  comes  from  above,"  and  every  thing  else  beaiing 
the  name  of  religion,  that  has  ever  been  established  or  recognized 
in  the  world,-^and  how  desirable,  therefore,  that  it  should  tri- 
umph alike  over  the  prejudices  and  the  affections  of  man- 
kind! 

The  first  article  in  the  volume  is  a  notice,  with  extracts,  of 
the  Miritohnemalik  (Mirror  of  Countries)  of  Sidi  Ali  Capoo- 
dawn ;  by  Mr.  Hammer  of  Vienna.  The  author,  captain  of  the 
Egyptian  fleet  of  Solimaun,  the  great  Ottoman  emperor,  had 
received  orders  to  carry  fifteen  Turkish  ships  from  Bassora  to 
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Suez ;  but  lost  his  course  and  his  ships^  and  returned  fnun  Gti- 
zerat  to  Constantinople  by  land.  He  arrived  in  1556,  after  a 
journey  of  four  years,  wrote  an  account  of  all  he  had  seen  and 
suffered,  and-  gave  his  book  the  c]^uaint  title  of  the  MinxNr  of 
Countries.  The  work  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters,  and 
Mr.  Hammer  has  taken  his  extracts  from  the  4th,  5ti^  and  6th. 
We  ffive  the  following  as  a  specimen : 

"  One  day**  (at  the  capital  of  Guzerat)  ''  I  met  at  the  Great  VIST's  tht 
Portuguese  envoy^  to  whom  the  vizir  said,  '  we  stand  in  need  cxf  the  Otto- 
man emperor,  and  we  should  be  undone  if  our  ships  should  not  frequent 
his  ports;  he  is  the  emperor  of  the  Islaum,  and  it  is  therefore  very  impit>- 
per  for  you  to  ask  that  lus  captain  diould  be  delivered  to  yon/  flavii^ 
beard  this,  I  grew  angry ;  and,  addressing  the  envoy,  I  said,  '  Damned  fei^ 
low !  you  found  me  with  rotten  ships ;  but  if  it  please  God,  the  All-Cle- 
ment, he  will  very  soon  rescue  from  your  hands  not  only  Ormus^  but  also 
Got. 

To  sea  we  go. 

And  meet  the  foe. 

In  tempest  and  in  darkest  den. 

For  we  arc  Barbarossa's  men. 

For  the  present,  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  sailing  home^  as  we  can  «? 
overland.'  So  I  reduced  the  Infidel  to  silence.  Some  days  after  this,  Sm- 
taun  Ahmed  offered  me  the  castle  of  Baroach,  with  a  large  jagheer,  whidi 
I  thanked  him  for,  sa^iteg,  that  if  he  would  give  me  the  whole  province  of 
Guzerat,  I  could  not  accept  of  it.'' 

The  second  article  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  present 
state  of  Abyssinia,  by  Nathaniel  Pearce,  an  En^sh  sailor»  who 
was  left  in  the  country,  at  his  own  de»re,  by  Lord  Valentil^  in 
1805^  and  who  still  continues  to.  reside  there.  Mr.  Salt  found 
him  little  altered  in  appearance  or  maimers,  and  so  well  ae- 
quainted  with  the  languages  and  customs  of  the  Abyssinians,  as 
to  be  of  much  advantage  to  him  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter. 
He  has  svibsequently  suffered  much  from  disease  and  cqqpressioB. 
In  a  letter  to  Theodove  Forbes,  Esq.  British  Resident  at  Mocha, 
he  complains  of  the  hard  usage  he  had  received  from  the  Ras 
in  whose  service  he  was.  That  prince,  on  the  arrival  of  Cofti, 
bishop  or  aboon  from  Cairo,  whom  he  had  brought  to  Abyssinia 
at  great  expense,  ordered  Pearce  to  quit  his  house,  that  it  might 
be  taken  possession  of  by  this  Egvptian  patriarch. 

^^  1  leave  you  to  guess,"  he  says,  "  how  it  would  touch  an  Eng^liahman's 
heart,  after  seven  years  endeavouring  to  teach  those  idle  villains  to  he  a 
little  industrious,  by  shewing  them  the  produce  of  my  garden— grapes, 
peaches,  limes,  English  cabbage  of  all  sorts,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes, 
pigeoiv-houses,  &c  to  have  all  taken  from  me  without  one  farthing  of 
payment,  by  an  dd  miserly  wretch  that  I  have  been  serving  in  all  his  wars 
above  ten  years.  I  b^  of  him  to  let  me  go  to  Mocha;  but  he  says  he 
can  never  agree  to  that,  as  I  know  all  the  country,  and  shall  of  course  be 
able  to  conauct  an  army  through  any  part  of  it.  He  says  that  the  Mxx^ 
sehnen  tell  bim^  the  English  got  into  India  by  first  sending  people  to  live 
among  them.'* 
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Fearce  still  retains  feelings  of  warm  attachment  to  his  coun- 
try. Mr.  Forbes  sent  him  some  English  newspapers  which  hap- 
pened to  contain  an  account  of  the  defeats  of  Bonaparte,  aflelr 
his  retreat  from  Moscow.  *«  I  really  think,'*  says  Fearce,  «*  that 
*•  the  glorious  news  the  papers  gave  me  in  respect  of  old  Eng- 
**  land  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  curing  my  complidnt,  whidi 
«  I  have  had  above  three  years.  I  hope  you  will  always  oblige 
<^  me  with  such  news.^  It  appears  from  the  latest  accounts, 
(1818,)  that  Mr,  Fearce  had  been  employed  in  the  distribution 
of  psalm  books  in  Ethiopic,  sent  by  the  Bible  Society.  The  peo. 
pie  to  whom  they  were  gi^n  said  they  were  more  exact  than 
their  own  writings,  but  complained  of  the  smallness  of  the  print, 
and  the  want  of  red  ink  at  the  name  of  God.  In  another  fetter, 
he  says  that  the  arrival  of  these  had  *<  created  great  jealousy  in 
<«  the  mind  of  the  Egyptian  patriarch,  who  tells  the  population 
*<  the  Feringas  are  working  cunningness  among  them." 

After  the  preface,  which  contains  these  and  a  variety  of  other 
particulars,  we  come  to  the  **  Small  but  true  Account  of  the 
Ways  and  Manners  of  the  Abyssinians,''  which  is  written  with- 
out any  regard  to  arrangement,  in  a  vigorous,  though  neither  an 
accurate  nor  a  polished  style :  such  indeed  as  we  have  reason  to 
expect  from  a  man  of  a  strong  untutored  mind  detailing  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  observations,  and  expressing  his  own  opinions  and 
feelings.  The  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia  are  of  many  tribes,  re- 
ligions, and  colours.  In  some  of  their  customs  they  resemble 
Jews  and  savages :  for  they  keep  holy  the  Saturday  as  well  as 
the  Sunday,  and  eat  the  flesh  of  an  animal  before  it  is  dead. 
They  keep  many  fasts ;  that  of  Lent  begins  in  March  and  ends 
in  May  ;  and  besides  this  there  is  the  fast  of  Nineveh,  of  the 
apostles,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  all  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
throughout  the  year,  with  a  variety  of  others.  The  priests,  it  is 
said,  have  a  great  feast  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  lasts. 

*^  They  then  kill  one  or  two  cow8>  according  to  dieir  number^  dose  to  the 
door ;  and»  before  the  animal  is  done  kicking,  and  the  blood  Rtill  running 
from  its  throaty  the  skin  is  nearly  off  on  one  side^  and  the  prime  flesh  is  cut 
0%  and  with  all  haste  held  before  the  elders  or  heads  of  the  churchy  who  cut 
about  two  or  three  pounds  each>  and  eat  it  with  such  greediness  that  those 
who  did  not  know  them  would  think  they  were  starved ;  but  they  at  aK 
times  prefer  the  raw  meat  to  cooked  victuals.  After  tiiey  have  nnif^ed 
their  brindo,  as  they  callit^  thev  take  a  little  of  the  fattest  parts  of  the  cow« 
just  warmed  on  the  fire^  to  settle  their  stomachs^  and  then  one  or  two  Lu-ge 
horns  full  of  swoir^  or  beer,  which  is  very  strong,  and  made  of  several  sorts 
of  com.  They  then  have  the  table  brought  in  and  covered  with  bread  and 
cooked  victuals,  where  those  that  are  not  satisfied  with  &e  raw  meat,  eat  un« 
til  they  4re  of  the  cooked." 

The  second  and  third  class  of  priests  succeed  the  first,  and  eat 
brindo  laid  on  bread,  and  devour  all  the  victuals  more  like  hounds 
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than  men.  Half  of  llie  moveable  property  of  all  who  die  is  given 
\f>  the  priests  of  the  parish  in  which  they  are  buried,  and  is  call- 
ed ietart^  or  money  of  forgiveness.     The  heirs  of  the  other  half 
are  obliged  to  give  a  feast  to  the  priests  on  the  7th,  40th,  and 
80th  day  after  the  death ;  besides  an  annual  feast  fbr  sevend 
yean  :  Uiese  feasts  are  called  the  feasts  of  ta^ar,  or  of  charity. 
*<  They  have  great  crying  and  yowling  for  the  dead  for  many 
V  days,  and  appoint  a  particular  day  for  a  general  ery,  which 
«  ends  thOT  crymg.^     Then  they  {dace  the  effigy  of  the  deceas- 
ed in  a  cradle,  and  all  his  houseliold  servants  run  round  it  ^  cry- 
«<  ing,  yowling,  and  firing  matchlocks,  and  tearing  the  skin  m 
<<  their  temples  and  forehead  until  the  blood  runs  down  their 
<<  neck.*^     Carpets  are  spread  before  the  cradle,  and  on  them 
are  placed  the  riches  of  the  deceased  person'^s  house ;  the  men 
sit  down  on  the  right,  and  the  women  on  the  left,  with  their  tem- 
ples torn  so  as  to  frighten  anyone  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
them.  <^The  relations  stand  up  one  by  one  in  their  turns,  with  a  ser- 
f  <  vant  on  each  side  of  them  to  keep  them  from  falling,  as  they  pre- 
« tend  to  be  so  weak  with  8orrow^-4Uid  speak  in  praise  of  the  deceas- 
ed, saying,  *'  that  when  on  horseback  he  was  like  St.  George,  and 
«  on  loot  like  the  angel  Michael,  and  a  great  deal  of  other  Don- 
*^  sense.**^     The  ceremony  concludes  with  a  feast  which  turns  the 
sorrow  into  merriment.    A  corpse  is  not  kept  a  moment  in  the 
house  \  and  none  but  kings  or  great  men  are  put  in  coflins. 
.    In  Gondar  are  twelve  learned  men  called  lickcounts,  who, 
though  not  priests,  officiate  in  the  office  of  the  Copti  Aboon,  or  the 
Egyptian  bishop.    They  keep  the  time ;  and  indeed  every  thing 
is  regulated  by  them.     Their  year  begins  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, the  day  on  which  St.  John  was  beheaded,  and  is  divided  into 
four  quarters  called  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke^  and  John.     ««  All 
<<  the  Abys»nians  have  a  father  confessor ;    and  I  myself  am 
<^  obliged  to  have  one  of  these  holy  fathers,  or  else  it  woukl  not 
^<  be  {Slowed  that  I  were  a  Christian.""    Few  can  read  except  the 
priests ;  and  most  even  of  them  know  nothing  more  than  the 
Psalms  of  David,  which  is  their  principal  book.     Iti  many  of  the 
churches  are  priestesses ;  but  there  are  some  in  the  country  into 
which  no  females  are  allowed  to  enter.     The  Virgin  Mary  is  an 
object  of  profound  veneration,  but  little  partiality  is  shewn  to 
her  sex.     On  holidays,  which  Mr.  Pearce  thinks  top  numerous, 
no  work,  however  urgent  the  necessity,  must  be  done.     Little 
regard  for  truth  is  shewn  by  any  class  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
oaths  are  broken  without  ceremony  or  apparent  remorse.     Both 
Christians  and  Mussulmen  frequently  become  converts  to  each 
other's  religion.    Christians  have  an  avereion  to  hares,  geese,  and 
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ducks,  but  Musselmen  eat  these  aniaials^  and  also  locusts;  ^  so 
*<  if  they  lose  then*  crops,  they  live  upon  the  destroyers.'* 

The  Abyssinians  think  diseases  are  caused  by  the  devil ;  and 
one  complaint  to  which  women  are  chiefly  liable,  the  author  is 
ratlier  disposed  to  think  nuiy  be  the  work  of  that  being.  His 
own  wife,  after  he  had  lived  with  her  five  years,  was  seized 
with  it ;  and,  from  his  own  account,  which  is  certainly  very 
curious,  he  seems  to  have  sympathiaed  but  little  with  her  ducing 
her  illness. 

'^  At  the  fbrst  appearance  of  this  conmUint,  she  was  five  or  six  days  very 
111^  and  her  speech  so  much  altered^  that  I  coiUd  scarcelv  understand  her. 
Her  friends  and  relations  who  came  to  visit  her  told  me  tnat  her  complaint 
was  the  tegretiery  which>  from  what  I  had  heard^  frightened  me^  and  I  would 
at  the  instant  have  turned  her  away^  only  fyrr  fear  they  might  think  me  a 
hrute  for  turning  away  my  wife  when  afflkted  with  sidmess*  Her  parents, 
however^  persuaded  me  to  hear  it  with  patience  and  say  nothings  for  if  I 
were  angry  it  would  cause  her  deaths  and  that  they  wouM  cure  her  as  all 
others  were  cured  in  their  country.  Aft^  the  first  five  or  six  da^s'  sickness 
she  hegan  to  he  continually  himgry^  and  would  eat  five  or  six  tunes  in  the 
n»bt^  never  sleep ;  and  in  the  day  time  she  would  go  ahout  followed  by  some 
of  her  parents  to  all  her  neighhours  borrowing  rings  and  other  omamente 
for  her  neck,  anns,  and  legs.  I  did  not  like  the  thing  at  all ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  the  curiosity,  I  endeavoured  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  be  pa- 
tient. Her  speech  I  could  scarcely  understand  at  all ;  and  she,  like  all 
odiera  troubled  witli  the  same  complaint,  called  a  man  she  and  a  woman  A#. 
One  day  she  called  unto  me  in  the  presence  of  her  friends  after  the  manner 
of  calling  a  woman,  which  vexed  me  so  much  that  I  swore  she  should  not 
stop  in  the  house.  But^the  moment  she  saw  me  ih  a  passion  she  fell  as  if  In  a 
fit ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  saw  the  blood  run  from  her  eyes  as  if  they 
had  been  pricked  with  a  lance.  This  quite  made  me  fearfrd  she  would  die  ; 
and  as  her  friends  had  told  me  previously  that  if  I  were  to  be  out  of  temper 
it  would  be  the  cause  of  her  death,  I  thought  perhaps  they  might  bring  me 
in  for  murder.  But  they,  however,  brought  ner  to  by  bringing  her  orna- 
mental dresses,  which  the  great  people  wilBngly  lend  on  such  occasions ;  and 
indeed  the  greater  sort  of  people  are  mostly  troubled  with  this  complaint. 
Her  countenance  had  been  changed  as  well  as  her  speech,  being  from  tne  be- 
ginning quite  frightful.  I  determined  to  keep  myself  at  a  distance,  and  say 
nothing  until  the  day  appointed  for  her  cure,  or  tne  devil  to  be  drove  out  of 
her.  Her  friends  had  hired  as  many  trumpeters  and  drummers,  who  go 
about  the  country  for  that  purpose,  as  they  thought  suj£cient ;  and  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  appointed,  th^  loaded  her  neck,  arms,  and  legs,  widi 
silver  ornaments,  and  dressed  her  wiUi  a  dress  which  the  great  men  wear  at 
reviews  after  battle,  which  the  owners  readily  lend  on  such  an  occasion.  Af- 
ter she  was  sufficiently  dressed,  she  was  taken  to  a  plain  appointed  by  her- 
self, abotit  a  mile  from  the  town,  where  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  of  low  class  follow.  Her  friends  and  relations  take  a  great  many 
large  jars  of  maize  and  swair  for  them  to  drink.  I  have  often  seen  neopla 
go  out  of  the  town  for  the  same  purpose,  but  would  not  for  shame  follow  to 
see  them.  However,  for  the  sake  of  curiosity,  I  was  determined  to  see  the 
last  of  this,  and  I  therefore  went  to  the  place  appointed  before  day-light, 
and  waited  until  they  came ;  a  cra^e  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  tne  spot, 
iiOYGced  with  a  carpet,  and  a  great  many  jars  of  maize  were  placed  round  it. 
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Ab  soon  18  die  cone  near  abe  begin  to  danee^  and  the  tnunpeten  al}  bc^an 
to  play  in  twa  parties ;  when  one  party  were  tired  the  other  lelieyed  them, 
80  that  the  noise  constantly  might  he  heard ;  the  drink  being  continuaDy 
served  out  by  her  friends  to  all^  Kept  them  singing  and  shouting;  die  still 
dancing  and  jumpii^^  somethnes  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground^  and  every 
BOW  and  dien  she  would  take  off  an  ornament  and  throw  it  down.  Some  one 
being  appointed  totake  care  they  might  not  be  lost,  picked  them  up  and  put 
them  in  a  basket.  She  went  on  jumoing  and  dancing  in  this  manner  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  being  tired  until  nearly  sunset^  when  she  dropped 
the  last  ornament,  and  as  soon  as  Uiesun  disappeared  die  starfed ;  and  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  for  as  good  as  four  hundred  yards^  when  she  dropped  as 
if  di»d,  the  fastest  running  man  in  the  world  could  not  have  coate  up  widi 
her.  The  fastest  running  young  man  that  can  be  found  is  employed  by  her 
fHends  to  run  after  her  with  a  matchlock  well  loaded  so  as  to  make  a  good 
report ;  the  moment  she  starts  he  starts  with  her ;  but  before  she  has  nut 
the  distance  where  she  drc^  as  if  she  were  dead,  he  is  left  half-way  be- 
hind: as  soon  as  he  comes  up  to  her  he  fires  right  over  her  body,  and  asks 
her  name^  which  die  then  pronounces ;  aldiough  during  die  time  of  lier 
complaint  she  denies  her  Christian  name,  and  detests  all  priests  or  churches. 
Her  fHends  afterwards  take  her  to  churchy  where  she  is  washed  widi  holy 
water^  and  is  thus  cured." 

Both  men  and  women  wte  subject  to  complaints  as  bad  as 
this.  The  zakerry  is  the  worst ;  but  the  author  says,  *«  I  never 
^<  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  it,  as  they  are  very  apt  in  their 
<<  mad  hours  to  affront  any  one  who  approaches  them.*"  Fever 
is  not  common,  but  the  itch,  syphilis,  rmumatism,  violent  colds, 
and  sore  eyes,  are  prevalent.  The  small  pox  and  measles  com- 
mit great  havock  among  them.  Inoculation  is  practised ;  and  for 
this  they  seek  the  rankest  matter  they  can  obtain.  The  payment 
for  this  operation  is  a  piece  of  salt. 

Marriage  is  not  celebrated  in  churches.  ^^  Every  one  has  as 
*<  many  wives  as  he  likes,  and  turns  away  and  takes  as  he  likes."^ 
They  build  a  dtw, — a  large  temporary  eai6ce,  in  which  the  par- 
ties with  their  friends  eat  and  drink.  The  bride  is  placed  in  a 
cradle  at  the  head  of  the  tables.  The  bridegroom  comes  gal- 
loping to  the  das,  jumps  and  cuts  capers,  boasting  what  <^  he  has 
**  done  or  would  do.^  After  a  variety  of  ceremonies  he  departs 
with  his  bride.  The  marriages  of  the  common  people  are  more 
simple.  Any  man  of  that  class  gives  the  girl  ot  his  heart  a 
drube  and  a  Jirgy ;  the  one  a  large  and  the  other  a  small  piece 
of  cloth  for  robes ;  and  then  the  parents  deliver  up  their  daugh- 
ter as  a  purchased  slave.  Girls  become  mothers  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  and  Mr.  Fearce  gives  a  sad  account  of  the 
want  of  chastity  in  the  women  of  the  country.  LacUes  wear  a 
shirt  of  white  India  cloth,  ornamented  with  silK  twist  of  diflferenc 
colours;  over  this  a  robe  with  a  white  silk  border;  some  of 
them  have  red  Egyptian  leather  shoes,  or  black  ones  of  leather 
made  in  the  country  ;  and  many  of  them  prick  their  legs,  arms, 
and  breasts  with  charcoal.     The  lower  class  have  scarcely  any 
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clothes,  except  a  tanned  goafs  skin  about  their  waist,  and  a 
sheep's  skin  over  their  shoulders.  "  They  work  Hke  slaves, 
**  grind  corn,  carry  water  in  large  jars  upon  their  loins,  enough 
<<  to  load  a  young  ass.^  *<  A  Christian  woman  never  milks  a 
<<  cow,  as  it  is  thought  a  great  scandal,  but  their  reason  for  this 
<*  is  not  worth  while  mentioning."  The,  Abyssinians  use  a  great 
deal  of  sweet  scented  oil,  and  blacken  their  eyebrows  with  a  mi- 
neral called  C0&  brought  from  Egypt  They  are  polite  in  their 
inanners,  pay  a  great  many  compUments,  and  always  kiss  each 
other  in  the  open  way.  **  No  one  ever  passes  his  equals  or  betters 
♦*  without  uncovering  his  breast,  and  bowing  with  his  head,  which  ^ 
«*  they  return  in  the  same  manner."*'  They  have  monthly  clubs  for 
eating,  drinking,  and  friendly  intercourse.  The  members  sel- 
dom exceed  twelve,  who  meet  at  each  other's  houses  once  a 
month ;  but  a  man  may  connect  himself  with  as  many  clubs  as 
he  pleases.  <^  They  always  maintain  one  priest  in  these  clubs, 
*^  to  keep  them  in  order ;  if  a  man  be  absent  upon  his  own  bu« 
<<  siness,  his  wife  attends  in  his  place.''  The  women  have  also 
separate  clubs,  which  meet  generally  on  the  holidays  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  No  man  is  permitted  to  wear  a  betor^  a  gold  or 
silver  ornament,  except  he  has  killed  an  enemy  in  presence  of 
the  king  or  his  commander ;  but  every  other  ornament  is  at  the 
option  of  all  who  can  afford  it. 

''The  king  or  ras  has  an  devated  place^  buUt  up  with  mud  and  stone 
like  a  stage  in  the  front  of  the  ashtoar,  or  court  wh^e  the  review  is.  This 
stage  is  covered  with  Persian  carpets^  silk  pillows^  and  other  Suable  arti- 
cles ;  in  the  middle  is  a  cradle  neatly  covered^  upon  which  the  king  or  ras 
sits^  with  all  his  household  servants  standing  round  him.  The  troops  then 
come  in  galloping  hdter  skelter^  and  makmg  a  great  noise.  They  after- 
wards come  one  by  one  in  their  turns  at  full  gaJlop  to  the  foot  of  die  raised 
place  where  the  long  is  seated^  and  turn  their  horses  round  and  round, 
shaking  their  heads  and  spears  as  if  they  were  mad ;  boasting  of  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  any  stranger  believe  they  were  mad.  I  write 
the  following  only  to  show  in  what  nonsensical  manner  the  greatest  noble- 
men in  Abyssinia  boast  of  themselves  before  their  king.  I  am  man's  mas- 
ter;  I  am  a  lion ;  I  am  fire ;  on  foot  I  am  a  leopard;  I  am  thunder  ;  dl 
men  fear  me ;  I  am  the  physic  for  fear ;  I  have  killed  Shangarlers;  killed  Gar- 
lers ;  and  a  deal  of  other  nonsense.  ^  All  who  have  killed  an  enemy  throughout 
the  year,  have  his  pudenda  hung  to  their  right  arm,  which,  after  ending 
their  speech,  they  throw  down  at  the  king's  feet.  This  review  lasts  three 
days;  after  whidi  every  one  knows  his  destiny,  whether  he  is  to  remain 
ffovemor  of  his  districts,  or  whether  another  is  to  take  his  ofEce.  All  pre- 
ferment, breaking,  making,  and  changing  in  the  governments  is  done  at 
this  time;  and  although  they  pretend  to  give  preferment  to  the  bravest, 
and  to  the  hi^er  rank  of  persons,  I  know  for  truth  that  most  preferment  is 
given  to  tatders,  who  are  always  making  mischief  by  sly  conversations  with 
th^ir  masters ;  and  through  false  reports  and  false  witnesses,  many  are  in- 
nocently dismissed  from  tneir  sts^ions." 

In  battles  the  infantry  keep  to  the  sides  of  the  mountains ; 
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while  the  IiQrse  are  \a  valleys  and  plair^ ;  but  their  want  of  dis- 
cipline and  regulations  is  such,  that  did  tliey  not  constantly  use 
their  chiePs  name  as  a  watch  word,  they  would  often  mbtake 
the  party  they  belonged  to.  Business  of  all  kinds  is  in  general 
left  to  the  Mussulmen  who  inhabit  the  country.  It  is  customary 
for  ladies  to  qpan^  and  for  great  houses  to  keep  one  or  two  Mus- 
auhnen  weavers.  Their  cotton  cloths  are  of  fine  texture,  and 
are  in  general  escbaaged  for  salt  or  com.  The.  markets  are 
furnished  with  raw  cotton,  cotton  cbths,  tanned  hides,  cattle  of 
all  kinds,  honey,  wax,  butter,  corn,  fowls,  knives,  spears,  plougb- 
shajres,  baskets,  beads,  and  a  variety  o£  other  articles ;  but  they 
are  never  visited  by  people  of  distinction.  Silversmiths,  copper- 
smiths,  and  saddlers  are  the  best  employed  artists  in  the  coun- 
try. But  laziness  is,  it  would  seem,  the  besetting  sin  of  every 
class  of  the  Abyssinians.  A  young  man  is  not  happy  till  he  has 
killed  an  enemy ;  and  it  is  common  for  the  youths  to  seek  an  oc- 
casion of  quarrelling  with  the  Garlers  who  come  to  the  market^ 
pr  are  found  in  desert  {daces  with  their  cattle. 

The  Garler  are  a  brave  people ;  many  of  them  are  Mussul- 
men,  but  mare  of  them  have  no  religion  or  place  of  worship. 
They  are,  however,  not  entirely  without  some  notion  of  a  su- 

J>reme  being.  Their  kings  are  not  hereditary,  and  are  cl^sen 
or  seven  years  only.  They  eat  little  bread,  and  have  no  culti- 
vation ip  their  country,  but  §^ve  thpir  cattl^  for  com.  The  Jower 
ordera  go  from  place  to  place  with  their  cattle,  and  live  entirely 
on  milk  and  flesh.  They  drink  hot  blood,  but  do  not  eat  raw 
flesh.  *<  They  use  a  deal  of  butter  in  their  hair  ^d  skin,  which 
*«  makes  their  ^mpaqv  disagreeable.^  They  uke  as  many 
wives  as  they  choose ;  the  women  perform  every  species  of  drudr 
gery,  while  the  men  do  nothing  but  carry  their  spears  and 
shields.  The  Argou  are  a  very  fiid  tempered  people,  living  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  Christians.  The  Lastar,  though  Chri$- 
tians,  are  quarrelsome  and  covetous.  They  bad  foriwerly  great 
veneration  for  springs  and  fogfntains  of  water,  <f  which,  I  hear, 
"  they  worshipped.  When  they  drink  at  a  spring,  they  after- 
wards  make  it  muddy  ^o  prevept  others  from  drinking  at  the 
game  time,  Mr.  Fearee  on^  day,  when  extren^eljr  thirsty,  was 
played  this  trick,  <<  which  brought  on  a  very  serious  quarrd."* 
He  was  pacified  by  "  a  respectable  Ammer,**  who  told  him  the 
king  would  have  been  served  in  the  same  fashion.  ^*  Being  as- 
f^  oured  it  was  their  custom*  X  gave  way  to  the  ways  of  the 
<(  coontry,  and  made  it  up  with  the  Argou  soldier.^  The  Tel* 
tal  are  Mussulmen,  and  live  upon  their  cattle  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  Garler.  All  the  salt  that  passes  as  small  money 
in  Abyssinia  comes  from  their  country. 
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The  next  paper  i$  **  An  Essay  on  Feirsigia  Lit^mture :  hj. 
Captain  Vans  Kennedy."  After  a  statemeut  of  the  circum- 
stances  oi*  despotism  and  bigotry,  which  degrade  the  mind  pf 
man  in  Persia,  this  gentl^an  tells  us,  that  the  prose  ^orks  of 
tl\G  cpuntry  ^<  may  be  divided  into  historical,  theplogical)  include 
ing  jarispradence,  philosophical,  and  didactic.*^  During  the  pe« 
rbd  which  intervened  between  A.  D.  9^1  and  1510,  the  whole  of 
Persia  was  never  united  under  th^  government  of  one  sovereign  ; 
6o  that  f5  its  annals  only  record  a  rapid  s^iccession  of  different 
and  contemporaFy  dynasties,  a  series  of  intestine  ^ars,  a  copti-  . 
niial  devmtation  of  the  country,  akid  all  the  calamities  and  mi^ 
fortunes  which  have  idmost  uninterruptedly  afflicted  this  opqi^ 
powerful  kingdom.*"  Historians  in  the  Persian  language  are 
very  numerous,  andmany  of' them  relate  the  transactions  of  their 
own  times ;  and  as  each  succeeding  historian  adhered  with  apru^ 
pulous  exactness  to  the  materials  collected  by  his  predecessors, 
the  record  df  events  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Muhammad  may 
be  regarded  as  perfectly  authentic ;  but  their  account  of  foreign 
affairs  is  in  general  incorrect,  and  the  truth  of  all  circumstances 
recorded  by  them  previously  to  the  career  of  the  p^phet  extreme^- 
ly  doubtful.  The  work  of  Abu"*!  Jafi^r  Muhammad,  who  4ou* 
rishedhi  the  ninth  century,  is  the  first  history,  and  indeed  the 
eariiest  book  now  extant  in  the  present  langtiage  of  Persia.  His 
successors  weoe  numerous,  but  the  time  when  their  works  werj9 
published  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Since  A.  D.  15S7,  sev^ 
i*al  works  in  this  department  of  literature  have  obtained  distinc- 
tion, one  of  which,  the  Tarikh  Nadiri^  has  been  ably  translated 
by  Sir  W.  Jones.  The  Persian  historians  generally  follow  the 
aame  arrangement :  the  contents,  therefore,  of  the  Routnet  tis 
Safiii  one  of  ^  most  eateeme4  works  of  tl^is  description,  are 
given  as  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  subjects  which  they 
discuss. 

'^  This  history  commences  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  was  intend-^ 
^  to  have  been' brought  down  to  A*  D-  1.505.  It  fa  divirled  into  a  preface, 
^even  parts^  and  a  conclusion.  The  preface  ilescribee  tbe  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  historvj  and  gives  a  list  of  the  nicist  esteetned  his- 
torians; the  names  of  sixteen  ot  'whcmi  in  Arable^  and  dgbteeii  in  Persian, 
are  mentioned.-^The  1st  part  contains  An  Account  of  the  Creation j  the 
prophets,  and  the  Kings  of  Persia,— The  adj  The  History  of  I^Tuhammad 
and  his  four  first  Successors. — The  Sd,  The  History  of  tbe  Twelve  Imans 
and  the  Khalifs.-^The  4th,  Tbe  History  of  the  various  Dynasties  which 
were  contemporary  with  the  Abbassicb, — The  Sih,  Tbe  History  of  Jengis 
Khan  and  his  successors. — The  6th,  The  History  of  Teimur  and  his  Suc- 
cessors.— The  7th,  The  History  of  Sultan  Hoseiu,  wlio  began  bis  reigii 
A.  p.  1468,  and  died  4*  ^*  1515, — The  conclusiou  contains  a  description 
of  what  is  most  remarkable  in  tlic  world/* 

This  statement  is  followed  up  bj^*  a  variety  of  eittracts,  after 
wt^ich  we  are  tpld,  that  the  only  biographical  works  in  the  Per- 
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man  lan^age  are  an  elegantly  written  life  of  Teimur,  and  two 
on  the  lives  of  the  poets. 

For  the  theology  and  jurisprudence  of  the  country  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Salens  Koran,  and  the  Bibliatheque  Orientale ;  and 
then  the  author  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  the  Persian  philosophy 
is  borrowed  chiefly  from  that  of  Greece,  the  Persians  having 
adopted  the  ethics,  metaphysics,  natural  history,  and  dialectics  cS" 
Aristotle.  The  most  esteemed  philosophical  work  in  the  Persian 
is  the  Morals  of  Nasir,  of  which,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  we 
have  already  given  some  account  *.  Didactic  or  moral  writers 
<^ breathe,  in  general,  the  noblest  and  purest  sentiments;  and 
their  application  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  most  pleasing 
and  apposite  tales.^  The  principal  prose  writers  in  this  depart- 
iifient  are  Sadi,  Kai^ifi,  and  Juini ;  bei^des  whom  there  are  others 
of  celebrity,  as  well  as  a  host  of  poets.  The  Persians  divide 
their  poetry  into  three  kinds,  the  Ghazel,  the  Easideh,  and  the 
Masnavi.  The  first  is  peculiar  to  the  Persians,  and  consists  of 
not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  twelve  couplets ;  and,  like  our 
sonnet,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  affairs  of  love.  The  Easideh 
must  contain  upwards  of  twelve  couplets,  but  not  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty ;  its  principal  and  almost  sole  topic  is  pane- 
gyric,  though  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  satire  and  elegy.  In 
the  composition  of  the  Masnavi  the  poet  is  at  liberty  to  exert  all 
the  powers  of  his  genius,  unrestrained  by  any  fantastic  rules  of 
versification ;  and  the  subject  of  the  poem  may  be  war,  love, 
morality,  religion,  or  mystici^n. 

^*  As  an  example  of  die  manner  of  these  masnavies^  the  following  extract 
from  an  unknown  author  is  subjoined;^  as  the  subject  may  perhaps  appear 
curious. 

"  ON  MAERIAGE. 

'*  O  slave  to  woman  !  if  to  love  thy  heart  be  still  inclined,  take  unto  thy- 
self a  wife,  and  remain  no  longer  single.  But  when  thou  marriest,  choose 
one  who  is  of  virtuous  parents,  and  endowed  with  modesty,  nor  seek  for 
wealth  or  beauty ;  for  rare  it  is  to  find  a  single  one  in  whom  combine  for- 
tune, beauty,  and  modestv.  A  chastened  modestv  is  better  than  riches; 
these  are  eardily,  but  that  is  heavenly.  Beauty  and  wealth  are  transient ; 
the  slightest  grief  impairs  the  one,  and  accidents  disperse  the  other :  but 
modesty  is  permanent  and  subjept  to  no  reverse.  When  thou  art  married, 
seek  to  please  thv  wife^  but  listen  not  to  all  she  says.  From  man'a  right 
side  a  rib  was  taken  to  form  the  woman ;  and  never  was  there  seen  a  rib 
entirely  straight ;  and  would'st  thou  straighten  it  ?  It  breaks,  but  bends  not. 
Since,  then,  'tis  plain  that  crooked  is  woman's  temper,  forgive  her  faults, 
andbkme  her  not.  Nor  let  them  anger  thee,  nor  coercion  use,  as  all  is 
vain  to  straighten  what  is  curved.  But  trust  not  to  thy  wife  thy  secrets  or 
thy  wealth  ;  acquaint  her  with  them,  and  thou  wilt  know  no  peace.  Who 
^'^uceftls  not  liis  secrets  from  his  wife,  soon  finds  them  known  to  every  one. 
^  her  thy  fortune;  and  as  it  must  either  be  that  thou  art  rich  or  poorj  it 

♦  jj  ^  ^^  ♦  Set  vol.  ii,  p.  405. 
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-will  happen  then,  my  friend— if  rich,  thy  wife  will  hlame  oontiiraally  thy 
avarice ;  if  poor,  she  will  complain  of  hardship,  and  accuse  thy  meanness. 
But  difficult  it  is  to  choose  a  wife  ;  and  marriage  always  is  attended  with 
cares  and  trouhles." 

The  next  article  (No.  4.)  is  a  description  of  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  or  Surabaya,  by  Mr.  6.  A.  Stew- 
art. This  eruption  took  place  in  the  month  of  April,  1815,  from 
the  mountain  Tanbora,  in  8^  SCy  south  latitude,  and  118°  east 
longitude,  and  must  have  been  very  tremendous.  The  base  of 
the  mountain  is  of  great  extent,  and  its  summit  rises  to  the 
height  of  from  five  to  seven  thousand  fi?et  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1814,  a  vast  and  dense  co- 
lumn of  smoke  was  emitted  from  the  mountain.  This  in  April 
1816  was  mingled  with  dust,  and  accompanied  with  loud  and 
frequent  noises,  sometimes  like  the  report  of  the  largest  cannon, 
and  at  other  times  of  a  rumbling  kind,  resembling  thunder.  The 
showers  of  dust  increased  so  much  as  to  produce  total  darkness 
at  Beema,  a  town  60  miles  from  the  volcano.  An  immense  quan- 
tity of  pumice  stone  was  disgorged  from  the  crater :  great  fields 
of  it,  with  scorched  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  were  afterwards 
found  floating  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  much  of  these  were 
thrown  upon  the  shores  of  Biallv  Java,  Madura,  Celebis,  and 
other  islands.  The  vegetation  of  the  island  was  entirely  ruined ; 
multitudes  of  men  and  horses  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  sea  made 
a  permanent  encroachment  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  buried  the  town  of  Tanbora  three  fathoms  under  its  waves. 
The  haze  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Some  of  these  islands  were  at  that  time  visited  with  earthquakes. 
The  ground  of  a  garden  in  the  island  of  Amboyna  was  observed 
to  open,  to  throw  out  a  gush  of  water,  and  then  to  close.  In 
some  places  the  dust,  which  had  fallen  in  showers,  lay  on  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  three  inches  and  a  half  The  bay  of 
Beema,  formerly  of  soft  mud,  was  found  after  the  eruption  coat- 
ed with  stifi^  clay,  derived,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  showers  of 
dust. 

We  have  now  ^'  Remarks  on  the  chronology  of  Persian  His- 
tory, previous  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander." — An 
essay  "  On  the  ruins  of  BoroBudorin  Java." — "  Account  of  the 
progress  made  in  deciphering  cuneiform  inscriptions/*—"  Some 
account  of  the  caves  near  Baug,  called  the  Panch  Pandoo,^  which 
being  little  susceptible  of  abridgment,  and  not  generally  interest- 
ing, we  must  pass  over  in  silence.  We  think  it  right,  however, 
to  transcribe  the  titles  of  these  antiquarian  papers,  that  such  of 
our  readers  as  take  pleasure  in  the  subjects,  may  have  recourse 
to  the  volume  which  contains  them.  The  first  of  these,  which 
is  written  by  Capt^  Kennedy,  already  named,  and  which  certainly 
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display*  great  learning  and  abiiityj  fairly  demands  the  Berloui 
consideration  of  both  classical  and  biblical  scholars* 

The  next  paper  which  we  shall  analyze  is  entitled,  "  An  ac- 
count of  the  province  of  Cutch^  and  of  the  countries  lying  be- 
tween Guzerat  and  the  river  Indus;  by  Captain  James  Mac^ 
murdo.^     This  province  is  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  ia 
length,  and  nearly  sixty-five  in  breadth ;  is  situate  between  the 
£2Sd  and  24th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  the  68th  and  70th 
of  east  longitude;  and  is  nearly  insulated,  having  the  sea  on  the 
souths  the  gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  salt  desert  called  Run  on  the  east, 
a  branch  of  the  Indus  on  the  west,  and  a  sandy  desert  on  the  north. 
The  centre  of  the  province  from  east  to  west  is  traversed  by  a 
range  of  mountains  of  moderate  height^  which  bend  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  the  windings  of  the  coast.     This  range  is  called 
Lukhi  JubberJ,  is  from  one  to  eight  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  a 
confused  and  chaotic  appearance.     To  the  north  of  these  moun- 
tains another  range  runs  parallel  with  them,  though  in  some 
places^  especially  towards  the  west,  they  are  intermixed,  forming 
a  hilly  country  intersected  by  a  variety  of  valleys.     The  arable 
land  of  the  province  lies  in  the  plain  between  the  two  rangi^s  of 
mountains^  and  in  that  which  intervenes  between  the  central  range 
and  the  sea.     Close  to  tha  sea  beach  is  a  high  bank  of  sand, 
which  extends  from  the  Indus  to  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
Cutch,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Chigo,  which  in  their  lan- 
guage rngtiiGe^  a  look^ui  place.     Iron  ore  is  found  throughout 
the  province,  and  the  metal  is  worked  in  many  places.  A  species 
of  wood  coal  is  found  in  the  banks  of  a  river  near  Bhooj,  and  cstn 
be  traced  at  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  in  wells  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles.     It  burns  well,  and  is  a  shigular  in- 
stance of  wood  coal  having  been  found  within  the  tropics.     Pe- 
trifactions of  wood  are  found  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
some  places  of  it  they  abound.     Bituminous  earth  is  also  com- 
mon ;  and  alum  is  obtained  from  some  of  the  springs.     The  soil 
is  in  general  a  light  clay  covered  with  a  course  sand,  from  one 
to  six  inches  deep  ;  the  country  is  nearly  destitute  of  wood.  The 
grains  common  in  India  are  cultivated,  but  the  province  does  not 
produce  one  half  sufficient  for  its  consumption,  though  Indian  ve- 
getables are  abundant,  and  those  of  Europe  have  been  found  to 
thrive  in  the  soih     The  breed  of  horses  is  much  esteemed,  cows 
and  buffaloes  are  abundant,  camels  are  bred  both  for  sale  and 
for  use.     Wild  animals,  such  as  the  tiger,  the  wolf,  the  hyena, 
the  jackal,  and  the  fox*  *»»'e  found  in  different  places.     The  wild 
ass  ijihabits  the  ♦'■*  '*»  ^*^  *ti'iftf€n  lmnd$  high,  is  of  a 

light  brown  c^'  *  *'  '>carlj  while.   P' 
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voice  is  a  btay,  but  so  fine  ai  to  reseifahte  the  belling  of  a  fright- 
-ed  deer. 

Bhooj,  the  capital,  is  celebrated  for  iegetiious  artists  in  ^old 
and  silver ;  Mandavee  is  the  principal  sea-port^  and  the  most  jxv 
pulous  tbwn  in  Cutch ;  Lukput,  oh  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  is 
also  a  considerable  town ;  and  besides^  these^  there  are  many 
towns,  containing  from  five  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
povibce  is  suppdsed  to  have  been  peopled  by  wandering  shep- 
herds,  who  possessed  it  in  cbmihon  for  the  use  of  their  flocks. 
Agriculture  was  then  unknown,  or  at  least  little  practised.  **  The 
*<  government  of  Cutch  is  that  of  a  pure  aristocracy,  in  which 
<^  the  power  is  vested  in  a  variety  of  chiefs,  on  their  respective 
.<<  teriritoHes,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  feudal  baronies. 
*«  These  chiefs  have  a  head,  who  is  entitled  roo,  to  whom  they 
<<  Owe  the  duty  of  military  service,  with  tbdr  relations  and  fol- 
<<  lowers  when  called  upon.  In  like  matner,  the  principal  chiefs 
«  are  the  heads,  or  teelatB^  as  they  are  called,  of  their  own  fami- 
<<  lie§,  who  are  scattered  as^^rom^  of  entire  villages  or  portions 
«<  of  villages.''  ' 

Th^  people  of  Cut(^  are  divided  into  a  variety  of  classes,  and 
both  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  religions  are  prdfessed.  The 
Aajapoot  Grasias  are  divided  into  Jharejas  and  W^gelas^  the 
former  is  again  subdivided  into  several  branches. 

'^  The  Catch  Jhar^a  is  half  a  Mossnhnan ;  he  betieves  in  the  Koran, 
worships  Mahomedan  saints^  does  not  eat  forbidden  food,  and  in  some  in- 
stances repeats  the  prayers  prescribed  by  this  faith.  They  all  eat  food 
cooked  by  Mahomedans,  smoke  the  same  hoka^  and  drink  of  the  same  wa^ 
ter.  They  wear  a  cap  and  trowsers,  and  commonly  swear  by  Allah.  To 
thi6>  however,  there  (are)  a  few  family  exceptions;  for  of  late,  the  religion 
of  Vishnoo  has  become  so  prevalent  in  Catch,  that  some  of  the  Jharejas 
even  have  adopted  it,  with  all  its  peculiarities.  With  regard  to  the  others, 
they  are  Hindoos,  inasmuch  as  they  preserve  a  lock  of  hair  on  their  heads^ 
do  not  undergo  circumcision,  nominally  adore  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
an  imtee,  and  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  oxen  or  other  prosoibed  am<- 
nuds." 

The  Jharejas  are  ignorant  and  indolent,  without  spirit,  sense 
of  honour,  or  jealousy  of  feudal  rights  and  privileges.  They 
drink  spirituous  liquors,  and  use  opium  to  excess.  The  women 
of  the  Rajpoots  are  distinguished  from  those  of  any  other  east 
of  Hindoos.  They  are  high-spirited,  bold,  and  enterpnsiiigi 
They  are  anxious  about  personal  appearance,  have  their  cosmet- 
ics and  washes,  and  understand  the  methods  to  set  off  then: 
beauty  to  the  best  advantage.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  are 
not  permitted  to  pridse  them  for  their  chastity ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  unlawful  amours  are  said  to  be  of  a  very  degrading  descrip- 
tion. ^^  Female  infanticide  is  an  universal  practice  among  ttie 
Jharejas.*^  When  a  girl  is  born,  its  fate  is  seldom  referred  to 
the  father ;  he  is  in  general  merely  told  that  his  child  i«  an  itt- 
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nabitant  of  heaven.  If  the  babe  find  an  advocate  in  its  mother^ 
the  father  generally  refuses  to  enter  the  house,  or  to  partake  of. 
food  till  it  is  disposed  of.  By  the  author^s  calculation,  there  is 
in  this  small  tract  of  country  an  annual  destruction  of  1000 
human  beings,  arising  from  this  unnatural  custom,  the  origin  of 
which  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  trace.  ^^  Rajpoot  women 
seldom  or  never  suckle  their  own  children,  for  fear  of  destroying 
the  beauty  of  their  persons.^  The  subsequent  part  of  this  pa- 
per contains  other  sickening  details  of  atrocities  so  constantly 
committed  by  the  different  tribes  of  this  part  of  India,  as  to 
give  a  shocking  view  of  their  moral  condition. 

The  paper  No.  1 1,  is  by  Captain  Vans  Kennedy,  and  relates 
to  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  into  India  by  the  emperor 
Akbar.     This  attempt  at  innovation  is  not  recorded  by  the  Ma- 
hometan historians,  but  by  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  «^  The 
Dabistan,^  and  by  Luchmi  Narayan,  in  a  biographical  account 
of  the  poets  of  Hindostan.     The  emperor  Akbar  had  indulged 
himself  in  a  freedom  of  idquiry  inconsistent  with  the  tenets  of 
strict  Islamism ;  and  seems  to  have  waited  for  an  c^portunity  for 
giving  publicity  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  adopted.     <^  Such 
<^  an  occauon  first  offered  in  A.D.  1575,  when  a  difference  of 
'<  opinion  arose  among  the  principal  doctors  respecting  marriages, 
*^  and  the  number  of  wives  which  a  Moslem  might  legally  marry." 
The  emperor  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  a  law  in  which  so' 
much  uncertainty  prevailed ;  and  from  that  period  openly  enter- 
ed into  familiar  conferences  with  persons  of  all  sects  and  religions. 
The  disputations  have  been  preserved  in  the  Uabistao,  and  have 
been  translated  into  English  by  Captain  Vans  Kennedy ;  they 
are  in  the  form  of  dialogues.     The  first  dialogue  is  carried  on 
between  a  Sunni,  a  Shia,  and  a  Jew ;  and  relates  chiefly  to  the 

E>ints  of  difference  between  the  Sunni  and  the  Shia  sects  of  Is- 
mism,  or  the  followers  of  Omar  and  yAlt  The  second  dialogue 
is  beween  a  Mussulman  and  a  Christian ;  and  as  it  is  both  short 
and  curious,  we  shall  give  it  at  full  length. 

"  Christian. — Do  you  believe  in  Jesiis  ? 

"Mussulman. — ^Yes;  I  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  prophet  of  God  from 
Crod ;  and  he  has  foretold  the  coming  of  my  prophet. 

"  Christian. — That  prophet^  the  Messiah^  has  said,  ^'  Many  persons  shall 
appear  after  me,  who  will  pretend  to  be  prophets ;  yet  believe  not  in  them,  nor 
follow  after  them,  for  they  are  liars ;  but  remain  stedfast  in  my  faith  un- 
til I  come  again.'  Nor  in  the  evangelists  is  there  any  mention  of  your 
prophet. 

Mussulman. — It  was  mentioned  both  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Evangelists, 
but  your  principal  men  have  erased  it. 

"  Christian. — ^In  this  your  incorrectness  is  evident;  for  if  you  did  not  re- 
ject the  evangelists,  you  would  preserve  them  amongst  you  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  the  followers  of  Jesus  preserve  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the 
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book  of  Moses;  but  you  have  Icept  neither  the  Pentateuch  nor  the  £vang6p> 
lists ;  nor  can  their  be  a  doubt  but  that  we  would  have  believed  in  your 

Erophet,  had  he  been  mentioned  by  Jesus,  as  it  is  our  only  wish  to  obey  aU 
is  precepts.    But  now  how  can  we  ascertain  that  your  prophet  has  spoken 
the  truth? 
.  '^  Mussulman. — ^By  his  miracles,  one  of  which  is  his  dividing  thomoon. 

'^  Christian. — If  the  dividing  of  the  moon  had  really  taken  place,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  must  have  seen  it ;  and  the  narrators  of  wonders  of 
every  country,  and  the  historians  of  every  nation  would  have  written  the  cir- 
cumstance with  the  pens  of  trudi ;  but  now  no  one  but  a  Mussulman  has 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  this  event. 

"  The  Hindoos,  Turks,  and  Parsees,  who  were  present,  were  then  asked 
if  they  had  ever  heard  of  the  circumstance,  and  they  all  replied  that  they 
never  had ;  which  answer  reduced  the  Mussulman  to  silence." 

The  next  dialogue  is  by  a  Jew  and  a  Christian  5  and  the  last  is 
between  a  philosopher,  a  Brahmin,  a  Mussulman,  a  Parsee,  a 
Jew,  and  a  Christian.  The  philosopher  having  put  all  his  anta- 
gonists to  silence,  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  very  triumphant 
tone  in  favour  of  Akbar,  ^<  die  accomplished  apostle  and  perfect 
messenger  of  good."  After  noticing  the  variety  of  religious  sys- 
tems, and  multitude  of  sects  into  which  each  is  divided,  he  thua 
concludes— 

"  Hence  then,  to  wise  men  it  must  be  evident,  that  salvation  is  to  be  ob* 
tained  only  by  following  the  ^th  of  truth  pointed  out  by  the  illustrious 
Akbar :  in  following  which  it  is  requisite  to  refrain  from  lust  and  voluptu- 
ousness, the  slaying  of  what  possesses  life,  the  acquisition  of  other  men's 
property,  adultery,  lying,  calumny,  violence,  iniustice,  and  contemptuous 
reproacnes.  The  means  of  attaining  future  bliss  are  comnrised  in  the  fol- 
lowing virtues :  liberality,  forgiveness  and  forbearance,  cnastity,  devotion, 
temperance,  fortitude,  gentleness,  politeness,  acting  so  as  to  please  God  and 
not  man,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  And  the  most  exalted  of  men 
are  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  smallest  portion  of  food,  and  turn  aside 
from  this  transitory  world,  entirely  abstaining  from  the  pleasures  of  eathig 
and  drinking,  from  costly  apparel,  and  from  marriage/' 

As  Akbar  wished  to  introduce  deism,  abolition,  and  not  insti- 
tatioti,  was  the  perfection  of  his  plan.  He  accordingly  abrogat- 
ed prayers,  fasts,  ablutions,  alms,  and  pilgrimages,  as  performed 
by  the  Mahometans,  and  indeed  all  the  ritual  of  the  Moslem  law» 
He  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  Shias,  who,  ignorant  of  his  de^ 
signs,  rejoiced  in  having  an  opportunity  of  humbling  their  adver- 
saries the  Sunnis.  The  positive  institutions  of  Akbar  were  not 
numerous ;  but  one  of  them,  an  injiTnction  to  shave  their  beards, 
was  very  obnoxious  to  the  Mahometans.  In  other  respects  be 
did  not  interfere  either  with  the  customs  or  the  opinions  of  his 
subjects.  The  fullest  toleration  was  extended  to  all  religious  sys- 
tems, and  to  each  particular  sect.  The  new  religion  was  to  be 
propagated  by  persuasion  alone  ;  but  no  separate  order  of  priests 
or  preachers  was  ever  appointed.  It  was,  however,  the  religion 
of  the  Court ;  and  the  profession  of  it  being  the  road  to  preiier- 
ment,  many  sacrificed  their  faith  to  their  ambition.     The  converts 
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tdbk  an  oath  of  this  tetior :  ««  I,  such  a  ctoe,  sbti  df  stich  a  one, 
•*  voluntarily  and  of  my  own  accord,  with  my  whole  soul  renounce 
y^  the  Muhammadan  ^th,  as  I  received  and  learned  it  frooi  my 
<<  fathers,  and  enter  into  the  Ilahi  religion  of  the  Emperor  Akbat% 
^  and  I  at  thie  ktm^  time  agreie  and  consent  to  its  four  conditions, 
•^  nattifely  the  sacrifice  of  property,  life,  rieputation  and  relipon.'" 
The  Dabistan  explains  this  engagement  as  containing  a  solemn 
cdntract  on  the  part  of  the  convert j  in  case  4^*  necessity,  to  sacri- 
fice every  thing  for  the  new  faith.  Akbar  endearoured  to  prop^ 
gate  hts  system  for  the  spade  of  thirty  years  with  pikrtial  success ; 
but  as  Jehangir,  his  successor  in  the  imperial  throtie,  ^till  adher- 
ed td  Isdamism,  the  Ilahi  faith  was  instantly  renounced,  or  only 
professed  in  secret ;  so  that  in  kss  than  half  a  centiu*y  after  the 
death  6f  its  author,  when  the  Dabistan  was  composed,  it  no  IcMsger 
eoQtiaued  to  exist  as  a  distinct  sect. 

The  next  paper  (No.  14.)  to  which  we  shall  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  is  entitled,  ^^  Some  account  of  Mahummud 
M ehdi,  the  WaU  or  Saint  of  the  Mehdivis.*"  The  Mussulmans 
expect  the  appearance  of  the  Iman  Mehdi  on  earth  before  the 
Ian  judgment.  The  Mehdivis  say  he  discharged  his  office  at 
the  end  of  the  8th  century  of  the  Hejree;  while  the  Siumis,  and 
the  other  sects,  maintain  he  is  still  to  come.  The  disciples  of 
this  saint  give  the  following  account  of  him  in  their  writings. 
He  was  born  in  847,  a  lineal  descendant  of  thepro][Aet:  He  was 
sent  to  sehobl  at  five  years  of  age,  was  soon  able  te»  confound 
the  doctors  of  the  Hind  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and 
was  there/ore  termed  the  "  Lion  of  the  Learned.'*'  In  his  youth 
he  followed  the  profesnon  of  arm^  and  defeated  and  slew  a 
JSindoo  prince.  At  the  ieige  of  40,  he  comknenced  the  function 
frf  his  office  of  Wali,  and  ptiblicly  declared  himself  «  the 
Mehdi"  at  the  black  stone  in  Mecca,*  and  aflerwards  at  several 
other  places.  His  humiUty  made  him  long  declide  the  com- 
fn^ncement  of  the  duties  of  his  mission  ;  but  the  injunctions  to 
that  end  bei^g  at  last  so  tirgetit,  he  at  length  obeyed  them.  He 
triiveH^  much,  and  many  miracles  are  ascribed  to  him.  Among 
<>th^t  strange  things  which  happetied  to  him  wils  his  seeii^, 
while  dn  his  way  to  Mecca,  the  whale  which  swallowed  Jonas ; 
it  wa^  very  polite,  and  made  him  three  obeisances.  He  died  of 
a  f^Ver,  protesting  to  the  last  that  he  was  the  promised  Mehdi, 

Hi^  disciples  have  been  often  persecuted ;  nut  they  still  exist 
in  small  communities  called  Dairas  or  Circles,  which  are  govern- 
ed,  as  fair  as  possible,  by  internal  regulations.  Thev  axe  most 
numerous  in  Guzerat,  the  Decan,  Hindostan,  and  Sindti.  Thar 
fundamental  temts  (Usool)  M^e  diirty  in  number,  twen^  of 
which  relate  to  fwtb,  and  ten  to  works.     The  articles  of  faith 
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«re,  BsK^f  an  Hefadi,  with  love  to  him.  Whoever  denies  him  w 
an  ihfldel.  Tlie  ins|>iTatioa  of  Mebdi  was  directly  from  God. 
His  commaiids  are  the  Commands  of  GrodL  Whoever  denies  H 
%M^e  irord  of  his  precepts  wilt  be  punished  in  hell,  tie  is  the 
last  of  th€.  prdphet^.  The  Hudis,  or  sayingi^  of  Mahummud,  to 
be  held  true  only  as  they,  agree  wHh  the  appearance  of  Mdidi 
tmd  the  Kdhitt*  The  &ith  and  obedience  of  every  main  are  de« 
termicf^  tirom  the  first  d^  cf  the  creation.  The  selection  of  the 
Messed,  and  rcjj^tton  of  tni^  damned  souls  are  confided  to  Mehdi. 
It  is  possible  to  se^  Geld  in  this  world.  Faith  is  (belief  in  the 
tmity  of)  God.  The  punishment  of  the  wicked  wUl  be  eternal. 
Sach  kre  the  princip^  articles  which  compose  the  creed  oF  this 
§eet,  knd  moSt  df  them  are  att^companied  with  a  commentai:y» 
The  articles  relkdve  to  works  are,  Abandonment  of  the  world. 
Flight  froiri  bne^s  country.  The  society  of  the  virtuous.  To 
endeavonr  by  pia^r,  sil&nce^  seclusion,  Sec.  to  obtain  the  dght 
of  Goi.  To  fight  for  the  wW  of  God.  To  repent  before  the 
last  tibment  of  existenfce.  There  are  other  duties  spedfied,  but 
they  ar^  eompirehended  in  these  already  enumerated. 

The  two  cotidudiiig  att^eles  in  the  volume  are  by  William 
Enikine,  Es(|. ;  the  first  on  the  sacred  books  and  religion  of  the 
Paired ;  ^nd  the  stebtid  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Besatir,  (one 
of  these  sacred  books,)  with  remarks  on  the  aecount  of  the  Ma^ 
hab»di  religion  oont^ini^d  in  the  Dabistan.  As,  however,  the 
Parsee  rdipon  is  a  i^ubject  of  which,  we  presume,  few  of  oiur 
readers^  who  Hre  at  all  conversant  with  Oriental  literature,  can 
be  igndrant,  we  shall  decline  any  account  of  its  articles  of  belief 
or  objects  of  worship  on  the  present  occanpn. 

—fa  I  I  ii    r    in  tnr.   i» 


A«*r.  VI . — MerlKHf-s  (^the  L^e  of  Nicholas  Pomsin,  By  Ma- 
ria Graham,  author  of  a  **  Journal  vf  a  Tour  in  India^""  &c. 
Londdn,  Longmasi  and  Co>  1820.    Pp.  236. 

1  ILL  the  reign  of  Francil^  the  First,  the  arts  were  totally  ne- 
glected in  France ;  but  that  inunificent  monarch,  anxious  to  beau- 
tify  the  royal  residences,  atid  to  call  in  the  as^tance  of  paintings 
k:ulptuire,  and  architectui^  invited  several  eminent  artists  from 
Italy,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Primaticcio,  NicoUo  Abati,  II 
'Rosso,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

II  Rosso,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  French  vrriters,  Maitre 
Roux,  a  native  of  Florence,  was  engaged  by  Francis  as  superin* 
tendant  of  the  great  woiis  then  carrying  on  at  the  Chateau  of 
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Fontainebleau,  and  being  no  less  an  excellent  architect  than 
painter,  he  designed  the  great  gallery  of  that  palace,  and  deco- 
rated it  with  paintings  and  ornaments  in  stucco.  Amon^.  those 
pictures  were  twenty-four,  representing  the  principal  actions  of 
Francis,  thirteen  of  which  still  remain.     He  aied  in  1541. 

Priroaticcio  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  successively  studied 
under  Innocenzio  da  Imola,Il  BagnacavaJlo,  and  Giulio  Komano; 
the  latter  of  whom  he  assisted  in  his  great  work  in  the  Palazzo 
del  Te,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  by  whom  he  was 
recommended  to  Francis  the  First.  The  first  emplojrment  of 
Priraaticcio  in  the  service  of  the  French  monarch,  was  to  collect 
antique  statues  and  other  works  of  art  in  Italy ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  France,  he  was  appointed  successor  to  il  Rosso,  who  had 
died  during  his  absence  in  Italy.  He  undertook  the  decorations 
of  the  galTery  and  apartments  of  Fontainbleau,  which  had  been 
begun  by  his  predecessor.  In  the  cieling  of  the  great  gallery, 
he  represented  in  fifteen  great  compartments  the  gods  of  Homer; 
and  in  fifty-eight  smaller  compartments,  the  adventures  of  Ulys- 
ses,  taken  from  the  Odyssey.  This  immense  work  was  designed 
entirely  by  Primaticcio,  and  executed  by  him  and  NicoUo  Aba- 
ti.  It  has  been  always  considered  the  most  magnificent  work  rf 
art  executed  in  France,  and  was  entire  till  the  year  1 788,  when 
it  was  barbarously  destroyed  to  make  way  for  some  alterations 
then  carrying  on  at  this  place.  Primaticcio  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  Francis ;  and  after  the  death  of  that  monarch,  he  con- 
tinued in  his  situation  under  the  patronage  of  his  successors, 
Henry  II.  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.  and  died  at  Pans  in 
1570. 

NicoUo  Abati  was  a  native  of  Modena,  and  instructed  by  An- 
tonio Begarelli,  an  able  designer  and  sculptor.  He  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  also  studied  under  Coreg^o,  a  presumption 
supported  by  the  boldness  of  his  relief,  and  his  great  excellence 
in  foreshortening.  As  a  painter  o£  JrescOy  he  has  been  seldom 
surpassed ;  and  such  was  his  readiness  in  it,  that  he  is  said  never 
to  have  had  occasion  to  re-touch  or  correct  4fter  his  work  became 
dry.  His  works  at  Bologna  were  the  original  models  on  which 
the  Caracci  formed  their  style.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1572. 

Although  Leonardo  da  Vinci  resided  in  France  during  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life,  he  was  unable,  from  ill  health,  to  un- 
dertake any  work  of  importance ;  and  his  talents  therefore  had 
ifo  influence  on  the  state  of  the  arts. 

Notwithstanding  the  splendour  that  the  royal  palaces  of 
France  received  from  the  hands  of  those  eminent  Italians,  paint- 
ing was  still  in  a  barbarous  and  degraded  state,  and  appears  to 
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have  been  limited  almost  entirely  to  portrait ;  but  of  the  names 
of  its  professors  few  have  been  preserved. 

The  first  French  artist  who  distinguished  himself  above  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen  is  Simon  Vouet,  bom  at  Paris  in  1582.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  obscure  portrait  painter,  who  taught  him  the 
first  elements  of  his  art ;  but  he  subsequently  improved  himself 
by  a  residence  at  Rome  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  time 
he  enjoyed  a  pension  from  Louis  XIII. ;  and  was  in  l6f  4  elect- 
ed Prince  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  was  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  king, 
and  engaged  in  decorating  the  palaces  of  the  Luxembourg,  the 
Liouvre,  St.  Germain'^s,  and  several  other  public  edifices.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1641.  The  first  style  of  Vouet,  as  exemplified 
in  his  works  executed  at  Rome,  possessed  considerable  force,  and 
displays  a  more  careful  manner  of  treating  his  subjects ;  but  his 
later  works  are  principally  remarkable  for  the  great  facility  of 
hand,  and  rapimty  of  pencil  which  they  manifest.  His  genius 
was  unequal  to  grand  composition ;  his  design  is  mannered  and 
incorrect ;  his  heads  void  of  character  and  expression ;  and  his 
colouring  unharmonious.  He  has,  however,  the  merit  of  effect- 
ing a  reformation  on  the  barbarous  style  of  art  that  then  prevail- 
ed, and  introducing  a  better  taste,  which  was  afterwards  so  much 
improved  upon  by  his  disciples  Le  Sueur,  Le  Brun,  Mignard, 
and  others. 

Quintin  Varin  is  another  artist  of  this  time,  whose  taste  seems 
to  have  been  regulated  by  a  sounder  judgment  than  that  of 
Vouet,  although  fame  has  not  done  justice  to  his  merits.  He 
was  the  first  master  of  NicoUo  Poussin ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  judicious  course  of  study  in  which  he  directed  him,  was 
the  foundation  of  Poussin^s  after  greatness. 

Of  Nicollo  Poussin,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  in  this 
place,  as  we  consider  him  rather  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  than 
the  French  school ;  and  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time 
he  was  employed  by  the  French  court,  he  resided  constantly  at 
Rome,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  much  influence  on  the 
taste  of  the  French  school. 

Eustace*  Le  Sueur  was  born  at  Paris  in  1617.  Of  all  the 
French  masters,  he  prosecuted  the  art  upon  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples, and  formed  a  style  founded  upon  the  taste  of  the  Roman 
scnool.  He  received  his  first  instructions  under  Simon  Vouet ; 
but  it  was  to  the  purity  of  bis  own  taste,  the  example  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Italian  art,  and  the  study  of  the  fine  remains  of 
antiquity  which  had  been  brought  to  Pans,  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  great  excellence  to  which  he  attained.    The  French  writers 
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do  not  hesitate  to  compare  bis  talents  with  those  of  Gafiii^ile; 
and  although  this  can  only  be  a^ribed  to  the  preposaeMion  of 
national,  partiality,  it  is  undoubtedly  tri^  that  with  tb^  fo^cep- 
tion  of  Poussin,  none  of  his  country  men*  have  ao  oompl^ely  (|i« 
yested  themselves  of  the  aflectation  and  grimace  vhicb  dwio- 
terize  their  school^  or  ad^ted  so  much  of  the  purity  pf  tb9 
Roman  manner.  The  style  of  his  composition  is  npbla;  t|^ 
aii^  of  his  heads  are  natural  and  expresave ;  and  bis  ^tt)ti|(i^ 
easy  and  graceful :  as  a  colourist  he  i^  delicate  and  hariQonic^uA ; 
ana  without  much  viTOur,  he  is  frequently  more  florid  than  tb? 
severe  character  of  nistorical  paintii^  properly  adgiits*  Hi^ 
principal  works  were  painted  for  the  churches  and  other  pubUf 
puildings  of  Pans.  He  died  in  that  ci£y  in  the  year  1645,  iu  ih^ 
38th  year  of  his  age. 

Charles  Le  Brun  was  first  instructed  in  drawing  by  bi^  falberi 
a  sculptor  at  Paris ;  but  acquiring  the  patroniigp  of  the  Cbapp^- 
}or  3eguier,  he  was  placed  under  Simon  Voqet,  9fxd  aiade  ^erj 
rapid  advancement  in  his  studies.  iBy  the  liberality  of  hia  pi^trQQy 
he  Fas  enabled  to  visit  Italy,  wherig  he  remained  six  year^*  aivl 
bad  the  benefit  of  the  friendly  advice  and  direction  of  ^,  Pou%- 
sin.     On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  the  powerful  interest  ^ 
his  patron  procured  him  the  appointment  of  first  painter  to  th^ 
king,  and  the  monopoly  of  every  great  public  Woiic^  sqph  as  th^ 
decorations  of  Fountainebleau  and  Versailles.    He  was  the  origi- 
nal projector  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  which)  through 
the  friendship  of  Colbert,  and  the  favour  of  th^  l^ing^  be  procur- 
ed to  be  instituted.     His  greatest  work  was  the  Sj^ries  of  pictures 
called  the.  battles  of  Alexander^  which  have  been  so  Rdmir§bly 
engraved  by  Audran.    Le  Brun  possessed  an  inventive  genius 
and  a  noble  conception ;  his  design  was  correct,  but  freqil^utly 
mannered ;  he  produced  with  facility  the  most  aJ^undant  compo- 
sitions, and  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  mechanism  of  hi^  #^ 
His  genius,  however,  was  more  suited  to  that  style  of  (^]^pp^ 
tion  called  the  "  great  machine,"  in  which,  dexterity  pf  execu- 
tion, and  other  superficial  qualities  of  a^t,  assume  the  asce||^.^f9r 
over  intepse  feeling,  and  that  sublimity  of  thought  wbiph  consti- 
tutes the  grand  style  of  painting.     He  died  at  Paris  ih  1690. 

Sebastian  Bourdon,  bom  at  Montpelier  in  1616,  both  as  his* 
torical  and  landscape  painter,  has  reflected  great  honour  on  bis 
country.  Having  prosecuted  his  studies  for  some  tim^  at  V^T]h 
under  an  obscure  painter,  he  went  to  Home,  afnd  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  Andrea  Saccbi  and  Claude  Lorraine,  from  which  he 
derived  great  advantage.  He  afterwards  visited  Venicp,  and 
studied  with  much  attention  tl^e  works  of  I'itian,  particularly  his 
landscapes^  and  on  them  he  formed  his  style.   He  then  returned 
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to  Pari$,  and  acquired  high  reputation  and  great  employmei^tt 
when  his  prospects  being  blasted  by  the  war  of  the  Jronde^  he 
visited  Sweden,  aiid  was  warmly  patronized  by  Queen  Christina, 
who  appointed  him  her  principal  painter.  Here  he  executed  se- 
veral cpnsiderable  works,  and  remained  till  the  Queen  bad  formed 
the  resolution  of  abdicating  the  throne  and  retiring  to  Bmne,  on 
which  he  returned  to  France.  He  died  at  Paris  in  167 1 .  Bour- 
don pq^sessed  a  fertile  imagination  and  a  refined  taste  ;  hia  works 
are  generally  distinguished  by  classical  feeling,  which  throw  the 
mind  back  mto  antiquity ;  his  figures,  like  those  of  Poussin,  are 
considerably  smaller  than  life,  and,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the 
works  of  that  master  in  correctness  of  drawing  and  power  of  ex- 
pressipn.  are  finely  conceived ;  and  his  back-grounds  and  acces-s 
sqries  possess  a  grandeur  and  .eleganpe,  that  greatly  heighten  the 
sentiment  he  wishes  to  inspire.  The  style  of  bis  landscape  ts 
fouqded  on  that  of  Titian  and  Poussin,  and  derives  great  inte* 
rpst  from  the  judicious  introduction  of  historical  episodes. 

Besides  thpse  we  have  npw  mentioned,  the  Frenph  school  pos- 
sesses a  very  small  number  who  prosecuted  the  art  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Italian  school.  The  chief  of  them  are  N.  Coypei, 
JL,e  Mqine,  Mignard  the  Roman,  Jouvenet,  and  even  they  are 
considerably  tinctured  with  the  vicious  taste  of  their  country. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  characteristics  of  the  French 
school  bad  fully  developed  themselves,  and  continued  unaltered 
till  the  Revolution*  They  are  distinguished  by  abundant  readi- 
ness of  execution,  and  other  mechanical  excellencies ;  but  in  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  art,  they  display  the  same  waywardness 
of  perception  and  disregard  of  propriety  with  which  their  gene- 
ral taste  is  chargeable ;  and  ^rhere  sublimity  of  thought  is  re- 
quired, we  find  folly  and  extravagance^  for  dignity  of  character 
and  gracefulness  of  action,  they  give  the  airs  of  a  coxcomb,  and 
the  attitudes  of  the  dancing  master.  Even  the  sober  charact^ 
of  portrait  paintiilg  was  transformed  by  them  into  a  vehicle  of 
impertinence,  from  which  even  Rigaud  is  not  exempt.  Their 
afiectation  and  grimace,  the  ridicule  of  which  is  heightened  by 
the  immense  wi^s  and  fantastic  draperies,  form  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  simpUcity  and  powerful  character  which  are  so 
admirable  in  the  portraits  of  Titian  and  Vandyke, 

In  landscape,  the  French  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  possess- 
ed a  school  The  works  that  have  appeared  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art,  are  in  general  marked  by  excessive  littleness  of 
character,  without  grandeur  of  thought,  or  breadth  of  effect. 
VITe  must  except  from  tbi^  charge  the  works  of  Rousseau  and 
Mil^,  whose  heroic  compositions,  for  purity  and  simplicity  of 
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style,  and  grandeur  of  effect,  are  worthy  of  the  Italian  school, 
to  which  they  more  properly  belong. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  the  old  French  school  of 
painting,  without  noticing,  in  a  particular  manner,  two  of  its  ar- 
tists who  have,  each  of  them  in  his  peculiar  manner,  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  on  their  country.  We  allude  to  Watteau 
and  Greuze. 

Watteau,  bom  at  Valenciennes  in  1684,  began  his  career  as  a 
~8cene  painter  in  the  opera  house  at  Paris.    Afterwards  forming 
an  intimacy  with  Claude  Gillot,  who  had  acquired  some  celebrity 
by  his  grostesques,  and  subjects  from  the  Fable,  he  obtained 
from  him  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art ;  but 
'the  works  of  Rubens  in  the  Luxembourg  were  the  school  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  admirable  style  of  colouring  and  ef- 
fect.    ^*  He  painted,  <^  says  Walpole,  <^  imaginary  nymphs  and 
<<  swains,  and  described  a  kind  of  impossible  pastoral  and  rural 
«  life,  led  by  those  opposites  of  rural  simplicity,  people  of  rank 
^  and  fashion.     Watteau^s  shepherdesses,  nay  his  very   sheep 
<<  are  coquettes,  yet  he  avoided  the  glare  and  clinquant  of  his 
«  countryman  d^Urfe ;  and  though  he  fell  short  of  the  dignified 
«<  grace  of  the  Italians,  there  is  an  easy  air  in  his  figures,  that 
«<  more  &miliar  species  of  the  graceful  which  we  call  gen  teel.    His 
«  nymphs  are  as  much  below  the  forbidding  majesty  of  goddesses 
<<  as  they  are  above  the  hoyden  awkwardness  of  country  girls. 
«  In  his  halts  and  marches  of  cavalry,  the  careless  slouch  of  his 
*^  soldiers  still  retain  the  air  of  a  nation  that  aspires  to  be  agree- 
<<  able  as  well  as  victorious.^*    His  figures  are  agreeably  disposed, 
correctly  drawn,  and  have  all  the  ease  and  elasticity  of  motion 
that  could  be  devised ;  but  his  mat  strength  lay  in  the  science 
he  possessed  in  colouring,  and  me  admirable  style  of  his  chiar'- 
oscuro.     Conformably  to  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  he  commonly 
^ves  a  gay  light  and  brilliant  effect  without  much  shadow,  so 
that  the  whole  force  of  his  pictures  is  produced  chiefly  by  power- 
ful contrast  of  colour,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  he  manages 
his  reflected  lights.     His  pencil  is  light  and  juicy^  and  assimi- 
lates well  with  the  character  of  his  sul:]gects.     Watteau  visited 
England,  where  he  remained  only  about  a  twelvemonth,  bong 
obliged  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  return  to  France,  where  he 
died  in  1721,  aged  37. 

The  subjects  which  Greuze  represented,  are  chiefly  scenes  of 
domestic  distress,  conceived  with  great  force  of  character  and 
pathos,  and  executed  in  a  manner  which  united  vigorous  drawing 
rich  and  harmonious  colouring,  an4  a  scientific  manner  of  dis- 
tributing the  light  and  shadow. 

The  works  of  Watteau  and  Greuze,  unlike  those  of  the 
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'  French  school,  properly  so  called,  are  highly  esteemed ;  for  from 
the  pecuKarity  of  the  national  taste,  the  French  masters  have  been 
almost  universally  excluded  from  the  cabinets  of  Europe ;  and 
although  the  airs  and  attitudes  of  Watteau,  in  some  of  his'works, 
particularly  his  gallant  subjects,  are  essentially  French,  they  are 
BO  completely  in  character  with  the  stibject,  that  they  rather 
heighten  tjieir  effect,  but  never,  Uke  tlie  French  historical  works, 

1  disgust  us  tjy  their  impertinent  conceits.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
include  in  this  censure  the  great  artists  who,  like  Poussin,  Le 

i         Sueur,  Bourdon,  and  others,  adopted^^the  taste  of  the  Italians, 

i  and  painted  such  works  as  are  esteemed  like  the  productions  of 
Rome  and  Florence.  '  ' 

Since  the  Revolution,  the  taste  of  the  French  school  has  gone 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  instead  of  the  affected  airs  and  fri-i 
vdity,  which  t'dl  then  characterized  its  style,  they  have  adopted 
the  antique  statues  as  their  model,  and  given  the  external  figure 
without  the  soul  that  should  animate  it.  Instead  of  the  undig- 
nified airs  of  their  personages,  and  the  bustle  of  flying  draperies^ 
satin  and  brocade,  their  figures  are  cold  and  tame,  without  ener- 
gy of  action,  or  vigour  of  character.  Their  attitudes  are  di^ 
posed  according  to  rule,  but  display  art  without  feeling  or  senti- 
ment ;  their  tone  of  colour  is  crude  and  unharmonious ;  and  their 
style  of  handling  is  destitute  of  power  or  variety  of  surfaced 
David  seems  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  style,  but  its  de- 
fects are  more  glaring  in  his  followers,  who  have  carried  it  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  extravagance. 

The  present  style  of  portrait  painting  in  France,  is  remark- 
able for  dryness  of  manner,  careful  finishing  of  uninteresting 
details,  a  want  of  breadth  of  effect,  and  great  poverty  of  colour- 
ing. JEven  in  large  whole  length  portraits,  the  littleness  of  style 
equally  prevails ;  so  that  any  beauty  of  mechanical  execution 
that  liiay  be  present  never  strikes  the  observer,  as  it  does  in  the 
works  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  or  Velasquez,  but  can  be 
detected  only  by  minute  inspection. 

Miniature  painting  has  always  been  cultivated  with  succes 
by  the  French  school ;  and,  although  their  works  are  destitute 
of  those  higher  qualities  of  art,  for  which  the  works  of  Cooper,' 
Cosway,  and  many  of  the  English  masters  have  received  so 
much  admiration,  they  always  exhibit  that  species  of  excellence 
that  arises  from  neatness  of  execution. 

Engraving,  however,  is  the  art,  considering  it  as  a  mechanic 
cal  process,  to  which  the  French  have  arrived  at  the  greatest 
perfection ;  and,  although  we  have  to  regret  that  the  finest  exe- 
cution has  been  too  frequently  bestowed  on  subjects  which,  for 
their  frivolity  atnd  bad  taste,  were  utterly  unworthy  of  being 
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peipetufttedby  means  of  the.  gmvia*,  yet  die  Fmk^  sdiool  lum 
the  merit  of  produdng  tcnne  of  the  finest  plates  that  have  yet 
app^ured  from  the  ocmipositioiis  of  the  great  Italian  maators. 

The  art  of  engravii^,  as  in  Germany  and  Italy,  was  first 
adopted  by  the  French  in  book  decorations,  althou^  it  is  U^y 
probable  that  the  artists  were  Grermans.  The  art  of  wood  engray- 
ing  preceded  cqfiperplate  engraving,  by  some  years.  The  fiist 
book  published  in  France  wiUi  wocS  cuts,  was  the  translatioo  cf 
the  <<  Speculum  humanct  Salvationist  printed  at  Lyons  in 
i478 ;  and  ci^perplate  prints  first  app^red  in  a  wi»k  of  Nidio<. 
las  le  Huen,  a  Monk  of  Mont  Carmel,  and  Professcnr  of  Tbeo- 
lo|;y,  entitled  <<  Peregrination  de  oultr6mer  en  terre  Sainte.^  It  is 
Baid  to  have  been  only  a  compilatioafrom  the  Itinerary  of  Ber- 
Hard  de  Breydenback^  whicn  had  been  published  at  M^its  in 
1486,  conUunmg  views  of  towns  engraved  in  woody  from  which 
the  copperplates  of  the  French  work  are  carefully  cc^ed  ;  and  ia 
which  the  design  is  more  barbarous  and  incorrect  than  in  the 
ori^nals.     It  was  published  at  Lyons  iii  1488. 

From  this  period,  the  names  of  several  artists  have  bete  pre* 
served,  who  worked  either  on  wood  c»r  copper ;  but  none  of  than 
exhibited  any  great  excellence,  till  towardu  the  aad  of  the  ax- 
teenth  century,  when  a  brighter  morning  began  to  dawn  on  the 
art.,  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  earlier  engravers,  are 
Wendel  Beich,  Jean  Duvet  or  Danet,  Sdomon  Bernard,  Ste- 
phen De  Laulne,  Noel  Gamier,  (who  is  erroneously  supposed 
by  some  to  have  introduced  the  art  into  France,)  Peter  Woeiriot, 
Jacques  j^erenn,  Ben^  Boivin,  Leonard  Graultier,  and  Mekdiior 
Tavemier,  (who  was  the  first  who  bore  the  title  c^  engraver  to 
the  king,)  rhilippe  Tluxnasan*,  Thomas  de  Leu,  and  Claude 
Vignoo. 

Jacques  Callot  is  among  the  first  in  point  of  time  of  the  French 
school  whose  works  are  sought  after  for  their  intrinsic  merits;  and 
their  e^Lcellence  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  very  particular  notice 
He  was  born  at  Nancy  in  Lorraine  in  1593,  and,  at  a  very  early 
age,  his  attachment  for  the  art  was  so  strong,  that  notwithstanding 
every  efibrt  made  by  his  father  to  subdue  it,  be  detennined  tode-i 
vot^  hiqiself  toengraving ;  and,  in  order  to  be  completely  at  liber-^ 
ty^  he  clandestineTy  left  his  £atherV  house,  and  joined,  for  want  of 
mpnji^y,  a  company  of  gypsiesrwho  were  on  their  way  to  Florence, 
whither  he  wi^ed  to  go  for  improvement  On  this  and  another 
ocoafion  he  was  pursued  and  brought  back ;  but  his  £EUher,  find- 
ipg  all  farther  opposition  va^n,  consented  to  his  wishes,  and  sent 
hi^  to  B.om^  wb^e  be  first  studied  dengn  under  GriuUo  Parig^ 

*  He  went  to.Roipe,  where  he  l?ecaine  s  ^lople  oC  Comfliiu  Cortv  and  iniyuiw^ 
tia  \a%  dea^ ;  bo  he  ought  moie  properly  to  be  mssed  with  the  Italian  artists. 
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and  engrairtng  tinder  Philippe  Thoanassm.     He  thoioe  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  practised  etching  under  CantagaHina,  and 
acquired  the  friendship  of  Co«aio  IL  Grand.Dcfke  of  Tuacanj, 
on  whose  deadi,  obtaining  the  patrom^  of  Henr^,  Duke  o( 
Xjomume  and  Bar^  he  setued  at  Nancy,  where  he  died  in  16SB* 
The  style  cf  Callot  is  essentialiy  his  own,  and  is  distinguished  by 
gteat  correcUiesB  of  design,  and  the  most  astonishing  liehtnesB, 
spirit,  and  vigour  of  execution.     His  subjects  are  generally  such 
a»  admit  a  great  number  of  figures  on  a  small  8i^e<     Battles^ 
fairs,  hunting  pieces,  processions,  histories,  portraits,  &c.  in  which- 
he  di^lays  great  fertility  of  imagination.     In  the  variety  of  the : 
attitudes  of  his  figures,  the  command  of  the  point,  and  the  cba-  . 
racter  and  effiect  which  he  gives  to  even  the  smallest  an  well  as . 
the  largest  of  his  productions,  he  has  never  been  excelled.    His>. 
industry  was  only  equalled  by  the  readiness  of  his  execution ;  for: 
though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  his  plates  aopount' 
to  atx>ut  fourteen  hundred. 

Contemporary  with  Callot,  there  appeared  a  great  number  of 
artists,  Vho,  in  different  manners,  acquired  great  reputation. 
Among  these  are  Israel  Silvestre,  Nicolas  Chaperon,  Pierre  £re>. 
biette.  Cochin  the  elder,  Dominick  Barriere,  Jean  le  Pautre,  the: 
Perelles,  F.  Perrier,  aiid  Sebastian  le  Clerc<  These  artists, 
without  aiming  at  high  finishings  in  general  produced,  with  the, 
point,  works  of  great  merit,  equally  interesting  for  their  variety 
as  for  the  talent  they  exhibit 

We  have  now  to  take  notice  c^  those  artists  who,  in  prosecute 
ii^  the  higher  departments  of  art,  history  and  heroic  landscape,, 
attained  such  excellence  in  mechanical  execution,  as  had  notb^a 
exhiUted  before,  and  had  a  decided  inftuence  on  tKe  improvement 
of  art  over  all  Europe.  The  Italian  masters,  a  whole  century 
before,  rendered  witti  admirable  felicity  of  expression  and  science 
in  design,  the  great  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Roman  and  Flo- 
rentine schools,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  plates  of  Marc  Antonio  and 
his*  disciples ;  but  beauty  of  execution  was  little  attended  to. 
Cornelius  Cort  and  Agostino  Caracci  improved  upon  this^  and 
added  regularity  and  smootbn^sof  liiie,  and,  by  more  free  use  of 
crosfflng,  gave  more  variety  of  effect;  but  chmr^oeeuro  and  lo^ 
cal  colour  were  still  entirely  neglected^  and  these  the  French  mas^ 
ters  supplied. 

Stepnen  Baudet  is  among  the  earliest  of  those  artists  to  whom 
we  have  alluded.  He  was  bora  at  Bide  in  1598.  It  is  no( 
known  under  whom  he  first  learnt  engraving  at  Paris;  but  he 
improved  greatly  by  his  residence  in  Italy,  and  seem»  to  have 
taken  Bloemart  as  rm  model.  His  wo^kis  consist  of  historical 
siibjecfes  chieliy  from  P6iiBsii|  aad  the  baliau  osasters';  a.fe^ 
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portraits,  and  eight  large  landscapes  after  Poussin,  which  are 
highly  esteemed. 

Claude  Mellan,  was  bom  at  Abbeville  in  the  year  1601.  He 
first  studied  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
became  a  scholar  of  Simon  Vouet.  Daring  his  residence  in  that 
city  he  began  to  practise  engraving,  and  ultimatdy  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  it  The  works  of  Mellan  are  remarkable  for 
considerable  eflPect,  produced  by  single  lines,  without  cros^g, 
and  only  thickening  the  line,  where  greater  depth  of  shadow 
was  required ;  but  the  most  singular  of  all  his  works,  is  *'  the 
Sudarium  of  St.  Veronica,^'  or  **  Holy  Handkerchief,''  as  it  is 
called  ;  a  plate  in  which  the  head  oY  the  Saviour  is  represented 
as  large  as  life,  by  means  of  one  spiral  line,  commencing  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  and  increasing  its  diameter  as  it  recedes  from 
this  centre,  till  by  degrees  it  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  print. 
The  form,  and  light,  and  shadow,  are  made  out  by  giving 
strength  or  delicacy  to  this  line,  according  to  the  tone  of  colour 
intended  to  be  given. 

The  artists  that  flourished  during  the  seventeenth  centilry  are 
so  numerous,  that  we  can  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  emi- 
nent,- viz.  Francois  Poilly,  Nicholas  his  brother,  the  Coypels,  R. 
Nanteuil,  the  Audrans,  Etienne  Picart,  Will.  Chateau,  Simon- 
neau,  N.  Larmessin,  F.  Spierre,  J.  L.  RouUet,  Nicholas  Do- 
rigny,  Caspar  Duchange,  and  the  elder  Drevet,  and  of  these  the 
following  require  more  particular  notice. 

Robert  Nanteuil,  bom  at  Rheims  in  1630,  devoted  himself  to 
crayon  painting,  and  engraving  portraits.  His  pictures  in  that 
manner  were  highly  esteemed  ;  and  he  obtained  the  patronage 
©f  Louis  XlVi  whose  portrait  he  painted,  and  from  whom  he 
obtained  a  pension.  .  As  an  engraver,  in  his,  early  works  he 
adopted  the  manner  of  Mellan,  in  single  strokes  without  cross- 
ing; but  he  afterwards  relinquished  it,  and  adopted  a  style, 
which,  in  clearness  and  beauty  of  eflect,  has  never  been  surpass- 
ed. His  works  consist  entirely  of  portraits  of  the  most  distin- 
guished characters  of  France.  He  died  at  the  age  of  48 ;  but 
the  number  of  his  plates  amounts  to  nearly  three  hundred. 

Of  the  family  of  the  Audrans,  all  nf  them  artists  of  talent, 
Gerard  is  the  most  distinguished.  He  was  bc»*n  at  Lyons  in 
1640,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  he  learned  the  first 
principles  of  design  and  engraving ;  he  then  went  to  Paris,  and 
studied  for  some  time  under  his  uncle  Charles  Audran;  and  he 
afterwards  visited  Rome,  where  he  is  said  to  have  studied  under 
Carlo  Maratti.  Having  obtuned  great  reputation  by  the  plates 
he  i^graved  at  Rome,  particularly  by  a  portrait  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment IK.  he  was  invited  by  the  pimster  Colbert  to  return  to 
France,  where  he  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king,  with  a 
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confflderable  pension  and  apartments  in  the  Gobelins.  He  con- 
tinned  to  devote  himself  to  his  art  with  unremitting  assiduity, 
and,  forming  an  intimate  connection  with  Le  Brun,  the  works  of 
.  that  master,  became  the  subjects  of  some  of  his  finest  plates.  In 
particular  we  may  mention  his  splendid  set  of  the  battles  of 
Alexander,  consisting  of  four  large  subjects,  engraved  on  thir- 
teen sheets,,  which,  in  correctness  and  vigour  of  design,  harmony 
of  effect,  and  beauty  of  execution,  rank  among  the  finest  efforts 
of  the  graver.  .  G,  Audran  executed  a  few  portraits ;  but  he  has 
conferred  the  highest  obligations  on  the  arts  by  his  numerous 
plates  after  the  great  Italian  masters,  many  of  them  on  a  large 
scale,  and  uniting  all  the  excellencies  of  the  ait.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1703. 

Nicholas  Dorigny,  bom  at  Paris  in  1657,  was  originally  des- 
.  tined  for  the  bar,  which  profession  he  followed  till  he  was  thirty 
.  years  of  age.  He  then  directed  bis  attention  to  the  arts,  and 
went  to  Italy  in  order  to  study  painting,  but  ultimately  devoted 
himself  to  engraving.  His  early  works  are  executed  entirely 
.with  the  point,  and  are  not  remarkable  for  any  great  excellence ; 
but  afterwards,  by  the  union  of  the  point  and  the  graver,'  he 
.gave  great  harmony  of  effect.  The  style  of  Dorigny  is  founded 
on  that  of  Gerard  Audran,  although  greatly  inferior  in  the  grand 
maimer  of  his  design,  and  the  richness  of  his  tone.  His  works 
are  deficient  in  depth  of  colour,  but  have  the  appearance  of  great 
facility  of  execution.  He  resided  twenty-eight  years  at  Rome, 
during  which  time  he  executed  plates  of  the  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures of  that  city,  which  are  commonly  on  a  large  scale,  and  arc 
esteemed  alike  for  the  judicious  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  their 
style  as.works  of  art.  In  1711  he  was  invited  to  come  to  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  engraving  Railkelle^s  cartoons  at  Hamp- 
ton court. .  .He  finished  the  whole  seven  in  eight  years,  and  was 
knighted  by  King  George  the  First.  The  cartoons  of  Dorigny, 
of  all  the  engravings  that  have  been  made  of  these  subjects,  con- 
vey most  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  originals.  Dorigny 
died  at  Paris  in  1746.  It  may  be  known  to  some  of  our  reader^, 
that  a  celebrated  artist  of  our  own  times,  Mr.  Holloway,  has 
been  engaged  several  years  in  a  similar  labour. 
.  Gaspar  Duchange,  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1662,  has  dis- 
tinguished  himself  by  the  mellowness  and  harmony  which  he 
has  given  to  his  works,  and  by  the  skilful  union  of  the  etching 
needle  and  the  graver.  In  the  representation  of  the  delicacy  of 
female  flesh,  he  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  artist  of  the  French 
school,  and  by  none,  perhaps,  except  our  countryman  Strange. 
It  is  on  this,  account  that  he  has  been  so  successful  in  his  plates 
after  Corrftgio,  which  are  the  most  esteemed  of  his  works,  and 
give  so  admirable  a  representation  of  the  style  of  that  master. 
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He  died  in  1757.  The  exoellenfe  of  the  Fieneh  school  of  e». 
graving,  which  burst  forth  with  such  sptondour,  as  v^  have  sen, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeeiuh  century,  and  was  so  liber- 
ally patronized  by  the  government,  still  ccmtinued  to  maintinn 
its  claims  to  admiration ;  and  although  it  has  been  too  freqaeot- 
ly  thrown  away  on  trifling  and  umnteresting  subjects,  its  jortists 
have  not  been  neglectful  of  the  higher  objects  of  art*— 4e{;itiraate 
history-^beades  the  numinous  spectmens  of  landscape  and  por- 
trait,  in  which  they  have  been  also  so  successful. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  ^ghteenth  o^itury,  flourished  Pe- 
ter Drevet,  the  younger,  an  artist  who,  in  portrait  engraving,  has 
never  been  equ^ed  in  the  precious  style  of  finishing  which  be 

Practised.  His  portraits  are  not  like  those  <^  Nanteuil,  six^e 
eads,  but  in  general  whole  length  figures,  accompaiued  with 
fiumerous  and  interestmg  accessories,  which  he  treats  with  all  the 
truth  and  individuality  of  nature.  His  most  celebrated  portrait, 
engraved  in  the  26th  year  of  his  ag^  is  that  of  Bossuet,  faidn^ 
of  Meaux.  In  this  plate,  the  grey  hairs,  the  flesh,  the  er- 
mine, the  linen,  lace,  velvet,  carved  furniture,  the  marUe, 
bronze,  p^)er,  in  short  every  part,  is  wrought  up  with  the  at- 
most  delicacy,  and  with  its  proper  character  as  to  surfiM^  and 
texture.  It  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  this  species  of  art 
in  existence.  He  also  engraved  a  few  historical  pieces ;  but  bis 
Jiighly  wrought  style  is  not  well  adapted  fvr  the  grandeur  and 
p&venty  of  manner  that  such  subjects  jrequire,    He  died  in  1789^ 

Among  the  eminent  artists  that  flourished  from  this  tiaie,  we 
may  name  Tardieu,  Duflos,  Cheseau,  Dupms,  Beaavais,  Sur- 
rugue,  and  DauU^.  Joba  George  Wille,  thot:^  a  native  cS 
Sraigsbeirg,  ought  to  be  noticed  in  in  this  place.  He  was.bora 
in  1717,  and  came  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  the 
greater  part  of  his  lifie^  He  engraved  a  considerable  number  of 
portraits  ;  but  his  most  esteemed  pi«oductions  are  his  plates  after 
the  Flemish  masters,  S.  Douw,  Terburg,  Netacher,  &c.  WiUe 
always  renders  with  fidelity  the  character  of  his* original;  but 
t]ie  great  charm  of  his  style,  is  the  astonishkig  clearness  of  iiis 
cutting,  which  excels  thatch  every  engraver  that  has  yet  appear- 
ed* His  greatest  exceUoncy  however^  is  the  sptinoe  of  his  greau 
est  defects ;  fur  he  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  means  for  the 
end,  and,  in  a<|teRtioa  to  the  diaradter  of  his  line,  he  has  con* 
monly  neglected  the  quality  of  the  ebject  he  was  nepresentiag. 
We  t^er^fore  see  in  bis  works  none  of  that  variety  of  textore, 
softness,  transpareacy,  fl^i^iaess,  Sic.  so  admirdble  in  the  woiks 
pf  Drevety  and  find  only  one  in^iariable  itardneas,  like  marble  or 
bronze;  but  he  h&s  never  beien  ^xceMed  vx  the  T^pieamtiitioii  of 
41ks,  saUins,  and  the  ly^e,  * 
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■  J.  tT.  Bttl^liotii  is  ati  artitt  whose  style  be^  cokisiderabte  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Wi!}e,  both  as  to  the  mbde  of  execution  abd 
the  excess  to  which  it  is  carried.  He  was  born  at  Aries  in  1715. 
The  brilliancjrof  his  graver  acquiried  him  a  distinguished  repu- 
tation, and  made  the  injudicious  use  of  it  be  overlooked  in  the 
splendour  of  its  execution,  which  substituted  the  skill  of  th6  iftri^ 
dnanie  fbr  the  science  of  the  artist,  and,  instep  of  rendering  ^ach 
object  according  to  its  true  character,  represented  thefi^shas 
of  bronze,  the  rocks  of  velvet,  and  the  wAter  of  molten  silver. 
The  plates  of  Balechou,  although,  like  most  works  of  geniiii^ 
they  liiay  be  severely  criticized,  possess  such  beauties  as  cannot 
but  be  admired.  Balechou  executed  a  niimber  of  portraits^  h 
few  historical  subjects,  and  three  lantdscapes  after  Vernet,  wfcfch 
are  highly  esteemed,  particularly  "  the  st&hn!^  A  French  Writ* 
^r  has  said,  that  the  severest  criticism  on  this  artist,  i&  the  eh- 
gravings  of  WooUett ;  and  the  difference  of  the  two  styles  mAy- 
be  easily  iliscriminated,  as  the  latter  artist  has  executed  a  plate 
called  "  the  Fishery,'^  after  Wright  of  Derby,  the  sutgeet  and 
style  irf'ccmiposition  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  Vernet^s  stbrm* 
In  this  we  can  see  WoolTett's  vast  superic^y,  and  thegi^eat 
"Variety  of  style  he  could  adopt,  and  apply  with  so  much  tAite 
and  judgment  each  to  its  proper  use.  Balechou  died  at  Avignon^ 
in  1764. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  excellence  rf  the  French  artists  in 
history  and  portrait,  they  had  not  yet  applied  themselved  to  ren^ 
cler  the  admirable  works  of  the  Dutch  landscape  and  cattle  pain* 
ters;  this  was  reserved  for  Le  Bas.  He  was  bom  at  Piiris  in 
1 708,  and  studied  under  Tardieu.  The  style  of  Le  Bas  dif  erft  es- 
sautitdly  from  that  of  all  the  artists  who  had  preceded  him,  imd 
is  to  the  Dutch  masters  what  that  of  Audran  and  £de&nck  is  to 
the  Bolton  sdiool.  Its  character  is  great  taste,  lightness,  s|)irit) 
at^d  ip&cturesque  effiset .  No  engraver  has  ever  equalled  Le  ^m  ill 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  represented  th^  trc^ttepa^ 
Irency  of  himdling,  and  lutioinous  effisct  6f  the  Dutch  school,  par-, 
ticulariy  in  his  plated  after  Berghem,  Wovarmans,  &c.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  French  school  who  made  a  free  lise  of  the  id^^ 
pointy  and  btbught  his  plates  to  so  much  effect  with  the  aquafoir-* 
tis,  as  to  require  from  the  graver  little  else  than  a  few  deeper 
touches  to  harmonize  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  mas* 
ter  has  suifered  so  m^ny  of  tlie  works  of  his  pupils  to  be  marked 
with  hi^  name ;  as  although  by  this  means  be  increased  his  fi^ 
tut^e,  he  did  so  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation.  Somb  of  the 
]plate8  of  Le  Bas  are  upon  a  latge  scale ;  but  those  of  a  smallei* 
size  itre  Ms  best,  as  his  style  was  well  suited  fbr  such  Works*  His 
plates  in  the  Praslin  and  Le  Brun*s  collections,  executed  with 
the  assistance  of  his  disciples,  Are  the  finest  works  of  the  kind 
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extanty  both  for  the  beauty^  delicacy,  and  fqrce  Of  effeg^  apd  the 
jncturesque  style  of  execution.  They  are  of  a  quarto  6136^  and 
when  good  impressions,  are  I^ghly  esteemed. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Le  Bas,  Jacques  Aliamet  occupies  a 
distinguished  rank.  He  is  best  known  by  his  beautiful  plates  af- 
ter the  landscapes  of  Vernet.  His  style  is  smooth  and  delicate^ 
and  his  touch  light  and  spirited.  Like  his  preceptor  he  made 
great  use  of  the  dry  pointj  which  he  hapdlefl  with  taste, 

Franfois  Aliam^et,  brother  of  the  above-mentioned,  waa  also 
an  artist  of  reputation.  He  was  first  instructed  in  the  art  at  Fa* 
rjs,  but  coming  to  Londqn,  perfected  himself  under  the  direo- 
tio9  of  Sir  Robert  Strange.  His  ej;;ecution  is  neat  aad  clear; 
but  his  design  and  his  taste  are  greatly,  inferior  to  that  of  bis 
brother.  His  works  consist  of  vignettes,  portraits,  and  historic 
cai^  subjects,  the  chief  of  which  were  executed  for  Boydell  in 
liondon. 

.  J.  J.  Flipart  displayed  much  variety  pf  tal^nt^  and  a  very  re- 
fined taste.  His  first  works  were  executed  in  a  large,  broad, 
and  powerful. style;  but  afterwards,  conceiving  that  engraving 
should  repre^nt  in  some  measure  a  monochropi  painting,  be 
changed  that  manner,  and  endeavoured  rather  to  (XMipeiu  the 
fyzichi/ngSi  by  making  them  delicate,  apd  keeping  them  cbser, 
taking  as  his  model  the  works  pf  Soutman,  or  Van  Sompel.  He 
fxecutejd  a  few  portraits,  seyeral  historical  ^ulijects  after  the 
Italian  and  French  masters,  and  some  If^ndsoape^  after  Veni^ 
vhiph  iire  igapch  esteemed.     . 

,  ,Qf  our  contemporary  engraver/s  in  Frapo^  we  can  -oiily  ay, 
that,  in  attending  to  the  means,  they.se^m  to  have  Really  ne^ 
glected  the  end  of  the  art  In  all  ^e  mechanical  processes,  they 
<^ertainly  exhibit  the.  same  skill  as  ^ny  o^'  their  predecessors;  faut, 
althpugn  they  have  admirable  ability  in  giving  cleamesaaod 
power  to  their  lines,  ^  spirit  pf  the  subjecjt,  and  the  teKtun  of 
the  substances,  are  most  commonly  ill  represented  by  them.  .In 
general  their  flesh  has  more,  tl^e  hardnessiof  marljey'thaa  the 
softness  and. elasticity  of  nature-,  and  tb^ir.  sbadpws,  fcom  net 
adapting  ^he  diaracter  of  the  lijie  tp  the  ob;)eot,  are  most  coni* 
mo^iy  bjack  ^nd  heavy.  This  defect,  hofrever,  may  in  some 
degi^ee  be  referred  tp  thfir  original  pictures,  whic^  are  destitute 
pf  the  truth  of  nature  both  in  cplpuripg  and  i^urface. 
^»  The  peculiarity  of  taste  which  we  have  noti^iwi  in  their  paint, 
ing,  more  especially  in  histprical  works,  appeai»  in  muchr  great- 
er deforpiity  in  the  sculpture  of  the  Fr^ch  School,  being  ad^ 
strapted.from  the,  colouring,  effect  and  execution,  which  in  some 
p^eiisiire.recpppjiie  us  to  the  afiectatioa  and  theatrical  .lurs.  which 
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characteiiBe  tbem.  The  severe  siiDplioity  of  manner  Tirhich 
sculpture  rigidly  requires,  is  inconsistent  with  the  petty  exceU- 
lencies  of  picturesque  effect,  forced  contiUst,  the  flutter  and  c6n- 
cttt  in  which  the  French  painters  delighted,  and  which  were 
adopted  in  the  fullest  extent  by  the  sculptors  of  that  school. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  correctness  of  design,  and  spirited 
action  they  frequently  display,  their  style  has  always  been  con-> 
sidered.a  solecism  in  art,  wherever  the  principles  of  the  antique 
have  been  understood. 

The  earliest  sculptor  of  this  school  whose  name  has  been  pre* 
served,  is  Germain  Filon.  He  introduced  somewhat  of  grace 
and  beauty  into  his  works,  and  is  celebrated  by  the  French  writ- 
ers, as  being  the  first  who  successfully  represented  stuffs  in  the 
draperies  of  his  statues,  a  practice  always  condemned  as  incon« 
sistent  with  the  grave  character  of  this  art,  and  which  we. believe 
was  never  adppted  •  but  by  the  Frepch  masters.  Pilon  ex- 
ecuted a  great  number  of  monumental  and  other  sculptural 
works,  for  the  churches  and  public  buildings  in  Paris.  He  died 
in  the  y^v  1590.  About  the  same  time  flourished  Jean  Gou« 
j(Mi,  who  excelled  both  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  dis- 
played  a  finer  feeling  for  art  than  most  of  the  professors  belong- 
ing to  this  schod.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  antique, 
and  acquired  considerable  purity  of  taste  in  his  compositions. 

Sculpture  does  not  seem  to  have  riecdved  much  encourage- 
ment till  towards  the  middle  of  the  following  century,  on  uie 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  throne,  when  a  taste  for  magni- 
ficence, in  which  sculpture  was  included,  rapidly  disseminated 
itself,  and  a  host  of  artists  appear^,  who,  although  they  have 
not  ohtaioed  the  suffrages  of  persons  of  taste  throughout  the  rest 
of  Euvope,  enjoyed  great  patrmiage  and  high  reputation  in 
France*.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  artists  were  Sar- 
razin,  Desjar^ins,  Fuget,  Ferrache,  Nourisson,  Le  Lorraine, 
Girardon,  Slodz,  Coustou,  and  Caysevox.  These,  and:  many 
others  of  nearly  equal  merit,  executed  a  prodigious  number  of 
statues  and  rdievos^  for .  churches,  public  buildings,  gardens, 
fountains^  sepulchral  monuments ;  but  from  the  vicious,  taste 
which  predominates  in  most  of  thoise  works,  it  would  be  ^equally 
iminteresting  and  uninstructive  to  consider  these  masters  indivi- 
dually. Since  the  Bevolution,  the  style  of  sculpture  in  France 
ba&  undei^ne  the  same  change  as  historical  painting.  Gri- 
mace and  i^fectatioi)  now  give  way  to  the,  imitation  of  the  antique; 
but,  in  adopting  the  s<evere  character,  which  legitimately  belongs 
to  sculpture,  they  have  fallen  into  a  dryness  and  insipidity,  as 
remote  from  nature,  and  as  repugnant  to  the  sound  principles 
of  the  art,  as  their  original  manner. 

•  4 
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It  rasfluw  for  us  to  give  a  B%ht  sketeh  of  the  progress  of 
ardutecture  in  France. 

Tbe  reformation  oi  Ae  art,  fVom  the  barbarism  wfaoch  fi>r  so 
BHUiy  centuries  had  prevailed,  was  iirst  attempted  bjr  Phif  Kbert 
De  Lorme.  He  was  bom  at  Lyons  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  and  at  an  early  age  vimted  Italy,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  studying  the  remains  of  ancient  magnifieehce,  which  that 
country  contained ;  and  thus  acauired  a  purity  of  taste  which 
had  not  been  known  in  France  before,  and  was  enjoyed  by  a 
very  small  number  of  his  countrymen  who  succeeded  him.  Ke- 
tnming  to  his  native  country  in  the  year  1536,  he  obtained  tbe 
patronage  of  the  Cardinal  du  Belley,  who  invit^  him  to  Paris ; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  became  known  to  King  Henry  II.,  who 
employed  him  in  improving  die  royal  palaces,  and  other  iin- 
pcnrtant  works.  He  was  afterwards  diarged  with  designs  for  the 
Palace  of  the  Thuileries^  by  Queen  Catharine  de  Medicisy  in 
which  he  displayed  great  fertility  of  imagination.  De  Lome 
died  in  the  year  1577. 

-  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  era  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  the  taste 
tor  architectural  decoration,  fostered  by  that  monarch  and  his 
minister  Colbert,  was  productive  of  much  advantage  to  the  arts; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  ^acouragement  then  given  to  arcbitecte, 
and  the  high  eulostes  bestowed  on  them  by  the  French  writers^ 
^diere  are  few  of  them  whose  works  exhibit  purity  of  taste,  or  an 
«equaintanoe  with  the  principles  of  the  ancients^  The  most  oeie- 
farated  Munes  of  this  period  are  Lescot,  Le  Mercier,  the  two 
Mansards,  Blondel^  Le  Ndtre,  Le  Veau,  and  Perrault.  Tins 
latter  artist,  however^  sc^ms  to  us  the  only  one  of  diat  age  who 
possessed  a  pure  taste,  and  whose  works  have  received  the  ap- 
probation  of  posterity.  His  most  celebrated  and  extensive  work 
IS  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  which,  for  simplicity  of  design 
4md  grandeur  of  effect,  surpasses  any  thing  of  which  the  French 
oi^intal  can  boast 

The  eapricious  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  gave  way  to  a 
nore  pure  and  chaste  style  of  detign  under  his  successor  i  and* 
about  the  middle  of  the  ^ghteenth  century,  great  improvem€nt 
in  simplicity  of  anrangement  is  perceptible. 

The  Palais  Bourhon  *  is  among  the  es^liest  of  the  architectu- 
ral works  of  Paris,  in  which  this  improvement  in  style  nMon- 
fests  itself.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  17S@,  fhmi  the  designs  <^ 
Girardini,  an  Italian  architect,  and  continued  by  L^Assurance, 
a  disciple  of  the  younger  Mansards    It  was  afterwards  enlarged 

*  Under  JBonapBTte»  it  war  called  tbe  Palsis  of  the  Legislative  Body. 
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.8iioees»T6ly  by  Gabriel  Barreau,  Charpentier,  Bclifiat,  l^yet, 
and  others. 

Tfae^esigns  of  Gralmel,  of  wMcb  the  EcoleMUUaire  at  Paris  is 
a  fair  specimen,  display  an  improved  taste,  and  considerable  om- 
plicity  of  ctstribntion*— sometimes  however  dt^gured  wi^  the 
r^Bains  of  the  taste  of  the  fH'eceding  age  in  the  oetails^-i^-as  die 
quadrangular  dome  and  the  like. 

Jacques  Denis  Antcnne,  is  an  architect  who  has  distinf^isbed 
himself  W  the  soundness  of  his  taste,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  de- 
signs. H»  principal  vrotks  ar^  the  Hotel  de  Berwick,  at  Ma- 
drid; the  Hotel  de  Monn<Mcs  at  Berne;  the  Church  d^  Filies 
Sainte Marie;  the  Hotel  de  Jaucourt,  Rue  de  Varenne&at  Paris ; 
the  Maison  des  Feuillants,  Rue  Saint  Honore;  and  the  Hotel  dea 
Mannoics  at  Paris,  which  is  probably  his  best  work.  Antdne 
cUed  in  the  year  1801,  aged  68. 

But  there  is  perhaps  no  artist  that  France  has  produced,  who 
has  higher  claims  to  our  admiration  than  Soufflot,  judging  from 
his  celebrated  design  of  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  mso  eidled 
the  Panth^n  Fran9ms.  It  possesses  a  grace  and  lightness  of 
effect  whidi  had  not  been  displayed  befinre,  and  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  magnificent  q^ecimens  c£  moderii 
aert,  notwithstanding  the  ddPects  wkh  which  it  may  be  charged. 
Its  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ;  over  the  tfaasc^ 
there  is  a  splendid  dome,  extemallv  surrounded  with  cdumns, 
And  its  TNineipal  front  has  a  bei^tiful  heitastyle  portico  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  From  some  miscalculations  with  regard  to  Ihe 
atr^igth  of  the  materials,  and  periiaps  errors  in  the  consftrtto- 
tivepart,  this  buildii^,  when  nearly  finished,  wad  on  the  ete  of 
falUng  down ;  in  consequence  of  which  several  alterations  were 
rendered  necessary  for  its  support;  and  diese  have  not  contti- 
buted  to  its  beauty.  The  foundation  stone  was  lud  by  Louis 
XV.inl764. 

M<»reatt,  BouN^,  and  Barreau^  are  also  names  ^ofdiBtkiguished 
reputation  of  this  era. 

We  shall  conclude  <mr  dcetch  <£  the  history  of  the  French 
'School,  with  a  notice  respecting  the  academies  founded  by  Loub 
XIV.  for  improving  the  fine  arts  in  France.  The  Bxy^  Ao*- 
demy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  was  founded  in  the  year  1648, 
and,  as  we  have  already  mentiotied,  chiefly  through  ttie  influence 
of  Le  Brun ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered,  till  C<rf- 
bert,  anxious  for  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  arts,  in  wder  to  enaWe  it  to  exert  itself  for  the  public  ^ 
advanti^,  obtained  for  it  from  the  king,  in  the  year  1668,  afi 
annual  pension  of  four  thousand  livres.  Louifr  XIV.  sensible 
p{  the  advantages  that  such  an  institution  was  calculated  to  con<- 
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feTy  Si  nradi  togtre  it  respecUdiility  in  the  eyes  of  the  puhiic, 
dedaied  himself  its  patron,  and  in  the  year  16929  had  it  re- 
jnoyed  from  the  apartments  it  had  long  occupied  in  the  Palais 
JELoyml,  to  the  old  Louvre,  where  three  magnificent  salcxms  vere 
appropiiated  to  it     The  first  saloon  conumied  the  dipLoma  pc- 
tores  and  sculptures,  {tableaux  ei  morceaux  en  marbre  de  recep* 
tion^J  and  several  models  from  the  antique.     In  the  secooad  were 
designs  6f  the  pirofessors,  bas  rdtefs  in  terra, coUa^  all  the  por- 
traits of  the  academicians,  and  die  models  of  the  finest  antK^ue 
Btatues  of  Italy  and  at  Versailles ;  and  in  the  third,  the  hall 
where  the  academicians  assembled,  were  historical  subjects  paint- 
ed by  them.     The  academy  was  composed  of  a  protector,  who 
was  director  of  the  public  buildings ;  a  director,  in  the  nomi- 
natiim  of  the  king;    a  chancellor,  who  was  perpetual;    four 
rectors,  also  perpetual,  and  two  assistants  to  the  rectors.    The 
province  of  uie  rectors  was  to  superintend  the  progress  of  the 
students,  and  to  judge  of  their  capacity.     There  were  fourteen 
professors ;  one  for  anatomy,  another  for  perspective  and  geome- 
try ;  and  the  other  twelve,  in  monthly  rotation,  visited  the  schools, 
set  the  model,  and  instructed  the  pupls.     There  were  also  ten 
councillors,  a  treasurer,  secretary,  and  histcmographer.     The 
academy  was  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  first  amounted  to 
forty  members,  apd  comprehended  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  highest  departments  of  punting  and  sculpture. 
The  second  class  consisted  of  those  who- cultivated  with  success, 
landscape,  portrait,  &c.     Engravers  were  also  admitted  into  this 
class.     The  ^third  was  composed  of  persons  of  taste,  called  io- 
naraires  atnaieurs^  or  honoraires  aaeodeeJiire^. 

The  academy  distributed,  every  three  months,  to  its  pupils^ 
three  prisses  for  drawings,  aiyl  every  year  two  prizes  for  painting 
.and  sculpture.  The  successful  competitors  for  these  prizes  were 
entitled  to  a  pension  from  the  king,  till  they  were  qualified  to  l^ 
sent  to  Rome  to  the  French  academy;  where  also  they  were 
maintained  at  the  public  expense.  The  academy  had  also  a  pub. 
lie  exhibition,  of  works  of  art  by  th^  living  artists  of  the  country, 
which  took  place  once  every  two  years.  The  academy  of  France 
a)t  Rome  iras  of  the  first  importance,  by  the  extensive  benefits  it 
coQf^rred  on  art.  It  was  originally  proposed  by  Le  Brun  ;  the 
.students  admitted  were  young  artists  sent  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fainting  and  Sculpture,  or  by  the  Acaden^y  of  Architecture  at 
Paris.  They  were  lodged  and  maintained  within  the  building 
at  the  kiog^s  expense.  In  the  year  1676  this  academy  was  unit- 
ed  to  that  of  St.  Luke  by  Louis  XIV.  That  monarch  also 
founded,  by  the  recommendation  of  Colbert,  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Architecture.    . 
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It  is  now  fait  time  for  us  to  turn  to  the  refl^)ectaUe  publico- 
tioHj  the  title  of  which  has  furnished  us  with  an  opportunity  of 
entering  on  the  pi^ceding  sketch. 

Although  the  life  of  an  artist  is  too  recluse  to  afford  that  va- 
riety of  striking  incident  which  we  find  in  the  biography  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  more  active  scenes  of  iiie,  the  volume  before 
us  has  high  claims  to  our  attention.  It  illustrates  the  character, 
and  exhibits  the  professional  career  of  one  who  had  attained 
much  excellence  in  the  pursuits  to  which  he  had  destined  him- 
self; while  to  those  who  consider  painting  as  merely  an  imita- 
tion  of  the  visible  appearances  of  external  nature,  thus  depriving 
it  of  its  rank  as  a  liberal  art,  an^  placing  its  professors  on  a  level 
with  the  mechanic,  it  will  shew  the  mental  powers,  the  extent 
and  variety  of  knowledge  requisite  in  the  great  painter,  and  the 
patient  unremitting  study  by  which  his  acquirements  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  his  art. 

Nicholas  Poussin  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Sois- 
sons,  that  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  civil  dfissen^ns 
which  disturbed  France  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  Henry 
III.  and  Henry  IV.  about  which  perK>d  his  father,  John  Pous- 
sin, served  in  the  royal  army.  After  the  taking  of  Vernon,  he 
quitted  the  service  and  retired  to  Andelys  in  Normandy,  whei^ 
his  son  Nicholas  was  born  in  the  year  169*.  The  bent  of  his 
genius  displayed  itself  at  a  very  early  age ;  and,  with  much  rfeL 
luctance,  his  father  yielded  to  his  inclination,  and  permitted  him 
to  adopt  the  art  as  a  profesmon.  At  this  time  Quintin  Varin, 
a  native  of  Amiens,  was  settled  at  Andelys,  and  from  him  he. 
received  his  first  instructions  as  a  painter.  Painting  was  then 
in  a  low  state  in  France,  and  Varin,  though  seUled  in  a  provi^. 
cial  town,  was  among  the  first  who  led  to  the  improvement, 
which  ultimately  produced  a  Le  Brun,  a  Le  Sueur,  a  Sebastian, 
Bourdon,  and  a  Poussin ;  and  the  paWnal  interest  with  which 
Varin  superintended  his  progress,  and  the  rational  course  of  stu- 
dy which  he  recommended,  may  be  considered  as  Jiaving  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  greatness.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  travelled  to  Paris,  became  successively  the  disciple 
of  Ferdinand  EUe,  and  KAllemand,  but  as  he  soon  found  that 
from  neither  of  them  he  could  derive  much  advantage,  this  con- 
nation  subsisted  only  for  a  short  time.  In  the  school  of  the 
latter  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Philippe  de  Champagne,  which 
was  afterwards  of  great  advantage  to  him. 

Among  the  many  friends  whom  his  amiable  manners  had  con. 
ciliated,  was  a  young  nobleman  of  Poitou,  then  prosecuting  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Paris,  who  not  only  assisted  him 
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widi  Biwey,  but  introdposil  liini  whererer  be  tbougbt  his  pro- 
gress in  hb  studies  would  be  promoted. 

'^  The  most  important  of  his  introduetioiis  was  that  to  Conrtoisy  theldng's 
mathematician^  who  was  then  employed  at  the  LouTre.  B^des  a  huge 
collection  of  excellent  prints,  especially  those,  hy  Marc  Antonio,  after  RiS*- 
iielle  and  Giulio  Romano,  Courtois  possessed  a  numher  of  original  draw- 
ings hy  those  masters^  all  of  whidi  he  generonsly  lent  to  Poossin,  who 
eagerly  and  carefnUy  copied  them,  and  thus  b^;an  to  form  his  taste  f<v  that 
sand  and  chaste  style  which  distinguishes  his  works.  He  often  talked  €i 
wis  as  the  most  fortunate  occurrence  of  his  life,  ioft  it  opened  to  him  a 
g^rapse  of  that  light  he  had  so  ardently  longed  for." 

lliis  young  nobleman  being  recalled  home  by  his  mother,  in- 
duced Poussin  to  be  his  companion,  intending  to  decorate  his 
house,  and  to  commit  to  him  the  charge  of  the  work ;  but,  owing 
to  the  interference  of  the  mother,  nothing  was  done,  and  the  stay 
of  the  painter  in  the  house  being  rendered  uncomfortable  by  her 
treatment,  he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Paris.  On  his  way  back,  he  was  obliged  to  subsist  on  the  pro- 
duce of  little  pictures,  executed  in  d^temper,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  rapidity,  and  by  ornamenting  rooms,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived very  small  remuneration.  He  was  seized  with  a  dangerous 
illness  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  occasioned  by  excessive  exertion 
and  want  of  nourishment,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  his 
fiiUber^s  house  at  Andelys.  On  recovering  his  health,  he  formed 
the  resolution  of  visiting  Rome,  in  order  to  fix  his  taste,  and 
acquire  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  art, 
by  the  study  of  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  and  the  master- 
pieces of  modern  art  founded  upon  them,  with  which  that  cajntal 
abounded,— «  resolution  which,  from  untoward  circumstances,  it 
w«B  not  in  his  power  to  accomplish  for  a  consideraUe  time.  About 
this  period  Duchesne  was  employed  in  decorating  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg)  and  Philippe  de  Champagne  being  engaged  as  his 
assistant,  exerted  his  influence  with  the  former  to  procure  for 
Poussin,  who  had  returned  to  Piaris,  employment  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity. But  what  first  established  the  reputation  of  Poussin,  was 
the  celebration  of  the  canonization  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  St. 
Frances  Xavier,  by  the  Jesuits,  in  1628,  in  which  the  legendary- 
history  of  these,  their  patron  saints,  was  illustrated  in  a  smes  of 
pictures,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  then  in  Paris. 
'  '^  Of  these  Poussin  painted  six  in  less  than  a  week ;  his  long  practice  In 
di^tenqper  gaye  him  a  decided  superiority  i^  readiness  over  the  other  artists 
employed  on  the  occasion;  and  wh^i  the  pictures  came  to  he  exhihited,  al- 
thougn  the  details  on  his  pictures  were  necessarily  neglected,  on  account  of 
the  haste  with  which  they  had  been  executed^  they  excited  the  greatest  ad- 
miiation^  on  aoeoHBt  oi  the  grandeur  of  oonception  and  el^nce  c^  design 
^jpyla^  m  them,  and  obtaisfid  the  preference  over  all  othen. 

^  From  tlus  period  the  reputation  of  Poussin^  as  a  piainter  of  genius^  wi« 
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establislied>  and  his  acqnamtanee  sou^t  by  aiany  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
time." 

Among  these  was  Marini,  commonly-  called  the  Chevalier 
Marino,  a  Neapolitan,  who,  from  some  political  disturbances  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
successively  in  different  petty  courts  in  Italy,  and  by  the  invita^ 
tion  of  Mary  of  Medici,  was  then  resident  at  the  court  of  France. 
Marini  was  a  man  of  refined  taste,  and  wrote  many  poems, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  licentiousness  of  their  style,  contain 
numerous  beauties,  and  are  full  of  classical  imagery.  Fully 
appreciating  the  merits  of  Poussin,  he  gave  him  an  apartment  in 
his  house ;  and  being  then  in  bad  health,  he  made  the  artist 
draw  or  paint  by  the  side  of  his  couch,  while  he  read  aloud  from 
some  Latin  or  Italian  author,  and  thus  promoted  his  knowledge 
of  that  species  of  literature.  His  own  poems  were  also  the  sub* 
ject  of  their  study,  and  these  Poussin  was  employed  to  illustrate 
by  his  drawings. 

'^  To  tills  kind  of  study  whidli  he  pursued  with  Marini^  may  perhaps  be 
attributed  his  predilection  for  compositions  where  nymphs  and  fairies  and 
bacchanals  are  the  subjects ;  compositions  in  which  he  certainly  excell^ 
and  of  which  Reynolds  says,  ^  No  painter  was  erer  better  qualified  to  paint 
such  subjects,  not  only  from  his  being  eminently  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
<^  the  ceremonies,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  ancients,  but  from  his  beinr 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  different  characters  which  those  who  invented 
Ihem  ^ve  to  their  all^orical  figures.' " 

This  intercourse,  so  advantageous  to  the  improvement  of 
Poussin,  was,  to  their  mutual  regret,  finally  terminated  by  the 
resolution  which  Marini,  now  grown  old  and  infirm,  had  form«^ 
ed,  <<  to  die  at  home  at  last,^  ^  which  led  him  to  cross  the  Alps 
^'  even  in  the  winter  season,  and  go  directly  to  Rome.^^  The 
works  with  which  he  was  then  engaged  prevented  Poussin  front* 
acceding  to  the  wishes  of  his  patron,  by  accompanying  him ;  but, 
in  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  1624,  he  was  enabled  to  ac- 
complish his  dearest  project,  and  join  him  in  that  capital,  when 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Naples,  where  Marini  died  shorts 
ly  afterwards.  Before  his  departure,  however,  that  nobleman  ^ 
procured  him  an  introduction  to  Cardinal  Barberini,  nephew  of 
the  Pope,  which  opened  to  him  a  rich  museum,  and  led  to  hia 
acquaintance  with  the  family  of  Del  Pozzo,  who  became  his 
steady  friends  and  patrons. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  notwith- 
standing the  opportunities  of  improvement  which  he  enjoyed,  he 
had  to  struggle  with  great  difficulties  from  want  of  employment ; 
and  Marini  being  dead,  and  the  Cardinal  Barberini  absent  on  a 
legation  to  Spain,  he  was  left  without  patron  or  friend.  He 
sopn  after  became  acquainted  with  F.  Quesnoy,  better  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Fiamingo,  and  Algarde,  with  whom  he  formed 
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a  strict  friendship,  studied  and  measured  most  of  the  antique 
statues  then  in  Rome,  and  occasionally  received  from  them  that 
pecuniary  assistance  which,  notwithstanding  his  professional  ex- 
cellence  and  his  unremitting  assiduity,  he  frequently  required. 
About  this  time,  *<  to  relieve  his  pressing  necessities,  he  sold 
<^  two  <  battles,'*  each  containing  a  great  number  of  figures,  for 
*'  seven  crowns  a  piece,  and  a  *  prophet,'  for  less  than  two 
**  crowns."  He  also  sold  his  celebrated  work,  "  The  Ark  of  Grod 
among  the  Philistines,"  which  ranks  among  the  finest  of  his 
compositions,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  crowns  *.  This  work,  as  soon 
as  it  became  known,  raised  the  reputation  of  the  artist,  and  the 
original  purchaser  shortly  afterwards  sold  it  to  the  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu for  a  thousand  crowns.  • 

*'  Meantime^  Poussin  having  resolved  to  b^;in  anew  his  education  as  a 
painter,  lost  no  opportunities  or  improvement.  Besides  his  studies  after  the 
antique^  which  he  pursued  wiA  Algarde  and  Quesnoy,  he  resimied  diat  of 
optrcs,  which  he  had  hegun  at  Pans.  He  also  began  diligently  to  apply 
hmiself  to  the  study  of  architecture  ;  and  thouji^  he  was  imacquainted  with 
the  migestic  temples  of  Greece,  the  style  he  fcmned  to  himself  is  so  grand 
and  impressive,  tnat  he  has  always  been  cited  as  worthy  of  imitation  in  this 
respect.  Every  hour  that  he  could  spare  from  his  severer  studies,  Poussin 
spent  in  the  dmerent  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where,  besides 
tne  most  exquisite  remains  of  ancient  sculpture,  he  might  eigoy  the  unrival^ 
led  landscape  that  surrounds  the  city.  '  I  have  often  admir^,  said  Vigneul 
de  Marville,  who  knew  him  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  '  the  love  he  had  for 
his  art.  Old  as  he -was,  I  frequently  saw  him  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome,  out  in  the  Camnagna,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Tvber^  sketching  a 
scene  which  had  pleasea  mm ;  and  I  often  met  him  with  nis  handkerchief 
fhll  of  stones,  moss,  or  flowers,  which  he  carried  home^  that  he  might  copy 
them  eicactly  from  nature.  One  day  I  asked  him  how  he  had  attained  to* 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  have  gained  so  high  a  rank  among  the  grea^ 
painters  of  Italy,  he  answered, '  I  have  n^^lected  nothing.'  " 

His  chief  study,  however,  was  the  drawing  of  the  human 
figure,  and  in  order  to  improve  himself  in  it^  he  recommenced 
the  study  of  anatomy,  which  he  had  laid  aside  since  he  left 
Paris. 

'  '^  He  had  afterwards  the  advanti^e  of  studying  the  living  model  in  the 
sdidol  of  Domenicfaino,  which  was  then  the  best  in  Rome ;  and  he  often  vi- 
aiied  that  <^  Andrea  Saedii,  on  account  of  a  model  who  sat  Uiere,  and  who 
was  calebrated  fat  the  intdligence  with  whidi  he  placed  himsdf  easily  wad. 
gracefully  in  the  prescribed  attitudes."  ^'  The  models  in  Rmne,"  says  our 
author  in  a  note  upon  this  passage,  "  are  still  celebrated  for  the  skill  with 
which  they  imitate  the  attitudes  of  the  antique  statues,  and  also  the  figures 
in  the  most  celebrated  pictures.  In  the  latter  case  they  teach  their  counte- 
nances to  assume  a  wcmderful  likeness  to  the  picture.  The  profession  of  a 
model  is  far  from  being  di^raceful  in  Rome ;  Saverio  Scacoa,  the  model 
chiefly  used  by  Canova,  is  the  very  dandy  of  models,  and  prides  himsdf  on 
his  beauty  and  the  ease  with  which  he  can  assume  any  expression  or  pos- 
ture.'* 

*  We  once  saw,  in  a  picture  sale  in  London,  this  identical  conapoiitiop  told  £» 
about  nine  hundred  pounds.    There  is  a  print  of  it  by  Thomassm,  if  we  mistake  noc 
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*  Pottssih  bfgan  now  to  pay  ncme  AttcnUan  to  ^loimqg,  and 
mode  copies  iS  several  pictures  by  Tkim  and  oth9r» ;  but  aev&- 
rai  ancient  paintings  being  dticoverfd  ia  the  baths  of  Ti^tt^t  and 
other  plaeea,  he  studied  them  diligently,  ond  endeavojiired  to 
adopt  their  style,  the  severe  gvaoddur  of  which  he  considered 
better  suited  to  the  epic  style  ^  palntiiig* 
^  The  cc^oseenti  of  Rome  were  at  tiUs  time  divided  in  their 
opinions  mth  resped;  to  the  relative  merits  of  Domemcbis^  aod 
jGuido,  and  particularly  of  their  rival  pictures  in  the  church  U* 
San  6regoricv-*«4hat  by  the  former,  the  flagellation  (^  St.  AA^ 
drew,  and  by  the  latter,  the  martyrdom  of  that  saint. 
.  ^'  PouiMdu  &und  all  ibe  students  in  ftome  busily  cofjmg  the  GuUf^ 
:which^  though  it  ha»  fewer  £»ulta  than  its  rivals  wants  the  ^ne^jgj  apd  e)^- 
pressioD  which  distinguish  it ;  he  was  too  sure  of  his  object  to  he  led  away 
oy  the  crowds  and  turned  his  attention  wholly  to  die  FlageUatidn,  Deme- 
tuchino^  who  Poussin  imagined  was  dead>  and  who  in  fact  was  in  a  dedining 
atate  t>f  healdi^  baring  heard  that  a  young  frenchman  was  making  a  care»- 
f ul  study  from  his  picture^  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  in  his  chair  to  the 
churchy  where  he  conversed  with  him  for  sometime^  without  making  himself 
Icnown.  From  diat  day  Poussin  spent  much  of  his  time  with  Domenichino, 
studied  in  his  school^  enjoyed  his  friendship^  and  profited  by  his  adriee. 
3ut  if  the  advice  and  example  of  Domenichino  were  valuable  to  rou0^Q>  thie 
good  taste  and  courageous  right  judgment  of  Poussin  were  not  less  so  |p 
^he  fame  of  Domenienino^  who  was  then  so  persecuted  and  overborn^  by  the 
partizans  of  Guido^  that  his  picture  of  the  communion  of  St.  Jerome  had 
oeen  torn  from  its  place  in  the  church  of  San  Girolamo  della  Caritli^  anA 
thrown  into  n  garret^  where  it  remained  forgotten^  until  the  monkSi  ^^irous 
fii  having  a  new  altar-piece^  requested  Poussin  to  paint  one  for  them>  and 
^nt  them  Domenichino's  picture  as  old  canvas  to  paint  upon.  He  no  sooner 
saw  it^  than^  struck  with  its  extraordinary  merits  he  carried  it  to  the  church 
for  which  it  had  been  painted^  and  gave  a  public  lecture  upon  it^  in  whldi 
he  dared  to  compare  It  with  the  Transfiguration^  and  called  these  two^  with 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Daniele  da  Volt^ra,  die  finait  pictures  i|i 
Borne.  The  public  had  only  to  be  roused  by  a  steady  right-juai^ng  eriti- 
cism ;  the  elegant,  but  weaker  attractions  of  the  rival  school  gave  way ;  ai^ 
Domenichino  was  diencefgrward  placed  in  his  just  rank  amon^  the  great 
painters  of  Italy." 

To  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  look  on  art  with  so  much  apathy 
and  indifference,  it  will  appear  incredible  that  the  opinions  with 
regard  to  two  styles  of  painting,  should  be  productive  of  so  much 
party-spirit  and  rancour,  as  to  have  no  parallel  in  Britain,  except 
m  the  agitation  of  some  great  polidcal  question. 

*'  The  favour  of  the  public  was  divided  between  Domenichino  and  Gtudo ; 
«nd  so  violent  were  the  IbUowers  and  adhereifta  of  the  latter^  that  the  tale 
that  Domenichino  was  poisoned  at  Naples  by  Lanfraneo,  haa  been  generally 
believed.  The  party  of  Guido  was  the  strimgest^  but  it  was  awed  and  kepi 
within  the  bounds  of  decorum^  as  long  as  Cardinal  Montalto  lived.  That 
discerning  prelate  acknowledged  the  merits^  and  employed  the  talents  of  both 
schools^  but  after  his  death  Cardinal  Dd  Monte  openly  fttvouwd  the  en&- 
•tnies  of  Domenichino^  and  the  most  disgrtcefiil  exeeswa  sallied  ^e  i 
«f  paining  ^  mere  than  thirty  years." 
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Although  the  prudence  of  Poussm  kept  him  from  all  caanec^ 
tioQ  with  those  feuds,  he  manfully  declared  his  preference  of  Do- 
menichino,  without  depreciating  the  merits  of  his  rivaL 

The  unremitting  attention  he  paid  to  the  study  c^  eyeiy  thing 
relating  to  his  art,  and  the  frien^Is  he  acquired  by  his  talents  and 
bis  amiable  manners,  although  they  advanced  his  reputation,  did 
not  secure  him  from  the  pressure  of  poverty,  when  his  exertions 
were  again  interrupted  by  illness ;  and  altfiough  he  was  inde- 
ed to  the  Del  Pozzo  family  for  assistance  in  his  distress,  it  was 
chiefly  from  the  benevolence  of  his  countryman  Jean  Dughet  that 
he  derived  the  comforts  which  his  situation  required,  and  which 
finally  restored  him  to  health.  Dughet  was  cook  to  the  Roman  se- 
nator,  and  seeras  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances,  as,  shortly 
after  i\m  recovery,  Poussin  married  his  daughter,  and  re« 
ceived  along  with  her  a  portion,  with  part  of  which  he  pur- 
chased a  house  on  the  Trinitk  de^Monte.  From  the  fine  pros- 
pect it  commanded,' this  was  peculiarly  suited  to  a  painter  who  de- 
lighted in  contemplating  the  appearances  of  nature;  and  here, 
with  the  exception  of  the  short  period  of  his  residence  at  Paris, 
in  tranquil  devotion  to  his  art,  and  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1638,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  anxious  to  encourage 
the  arts,  suggested  to  Louis  XIII.  the  propriety  of  finishing  the 
Louvre,  beautifying  tlie  royal  palaces,  and  adorning  them  with 
pictures.  Poussin  was  fixed  upon  to  superintend  these  designs. 
After  much  solicitation,  he  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  office,  and,  for  a  time,  leave  his  retirement  at  Rome. 
The  following  letter,  written  by  Poussin  to  his  friend  and  patron 
the  commander  Del  Pozzo,  relates  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
which  he  was  received  by  the  French  court  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  its  det£uls,  will  in- 
terest all  who  love  to  see  genius  honoured. 
"  To  THE  Commander  Del  Pozzo. 

"  Full  of  confidence  in  the  good  will  which  you  have  always  shewn  me, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  fortunate  success  of  my 
journey  as  well  as  of  my  situation,  and  the  place  I  inhabit,  that  you,  my 
kind  protector,  may  know  where  to  lay  your  commands  on  me.  My  health 
was  very  good  during  the  whole  journey  from  Rome  to  Fontainbleau,  where 
I  was  very  honourably  received  in  the  palace  by  a  nobleman  deputed  for 
that  purpose  by  M.  de  Noyers ;  &om  tnence  I  was  taken  to  Pans  in  that 
jTAinister's  coach,  and  scarcely  arrived  when  he  came  to  meet  me,  embraced 
me  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  shewed  very  great  pleasure  at  seeing  me  in 
France.  At  night  I  was  conducted  by  his  orders  to  the  place  he  had  destin- 
ed for  my  apartment :  it  is  a  little  palace,  for  so  it  may  be  called,  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  containing  nine  chambers  on  three 
series,  without  reckoning  the  ground  floor,  which  consists  of  a  kitchen,  s 
porter*8  lodge,  a  hall,  and  three  convenient  rooms  for  domestic  purposeg. 
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There  is^  besides,  a  beautlM  and  spacious  garden,  planted  with  rich  treer 
and  vegetables  pf  all  kinds,  a  pretty  plot  of  flowers,  three  little  fountains^  a; 
well,  a  very  handsome  court,  and  a  stable.  I  have  a  beautiful  view  from  my 
windows,  and  I  can  imagine  that  in  summer  this  retreat  must  be  a  perfect 
-  paradise.  I  found  die  centre  apartment  furnished  nobly,  and  all  necessary 
provisions  laid  in,  even  to  flre-wood  and  a  cask  of  old  wine.  For  three  days 
my  friends  and  I  were  entertained  at  the-  king's  expense.  The  fourth  day 
M.  de  Noyers  presented  me  to  the  Cardinal,  who  took  my  hand,  emluraced 
me,  and  treated  ftie  with  extraordinary  condescension.  A  few  days  after* 
wards  I  was  taken  to  St.  Germains,  where  M.  de  Noyers  was  to  have  present- 
ed me  to  the  king,  but  M.  de  Noyers  being  indisposed,  I  was  not  introduced 
till  the  next  day.  The  good  and  gracious  prince  deigned  to  caress  me,  and 
asked  me  a  great  many  questions  during  the  half  hour  he  kept  me  with  him, 
after  which,  turning  round  to  the  Court,  he  said,  ^  I  think  we  have  taken  in 
Vouet,*  and  then  he  ordered  me  to  paint  the  great  pictures  for  his  chapel  of 
Fontainebleau  and  St.  Germain's.  When  I  went  home,  they  brought  me  two 
thousand  crowns  in  gold,  in  a  handsome  blue  velvet  purse.  One  thousand 
for  my  salary,  one  thousand  for  my  journey,  without  reckoning  my  expenses  jj 
and  indeed  money  is  very  necessary  in  this  country,  where  every  thing  is 
extremely  dear. 

''  I  have  now  turned  my  thoughts  upon  the  works  I  am  to  execute ;  they 
are  pictures,  cartoons  for  tapestry,  and  many  other  things.  I  shall  have  th^ 
honour  of  sending  you  a  specimen  of  my  first  labours,  as  a  tribute  of  grati-^ 
tude,  and  as  soon  as  my  packages  arrive,  and  I  am  relieved  from  my  uneasi- 
ness on  account  of  them,  I  hope  to  portion  my  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
employ  a  part  of  it  in  the  service  of  your  brother  the  chevalier. 

^'I  recommend  my  little  household  interests  to  your  care,  since  you  deign  to 
take  charge  of  them  in  my  absence,  which  shall  not  be  long  if  I  can  help  it. 
I  beseech  you,  since  you  are  born  to  be  kind  to  me,  to  bear  with  your  usual 
generous  patience  the  trouble  I  must  give  you,  and  to  content  yourself,  in 
return,  with  my  entire  affection.  May  the  Lord  grant  you  a  long  and  hap- 
py life.  As  to  me,  with  all  the  respect  of  which  1  am  capable,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Paris,  January  6th,  1641.  PoussiN. 

His  first  labours  after  his  arrival  were  cartoons  to  be  copied  in 
tapestry,  for  the  king'*s  chamber.  They  consist  of  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  and,  for  the  greater  expedition,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  material  point  with  the  French  court,  he  was 
permitted  to  repeat  subjects  he  had  formerly  painted.  In  a  let- 
ter to  his  friend  Del  Pozzo,  he  explains  more  fully  the  nature  of 
his  employment.     It  is  dated  20th  September  1641. 

'^  I  am  labouring  without  intermission  in  sometimes  at  one  thing,  some- 
times another.  I  should  do  this  willingly,  but  that  they  hurry  me  in  things 
that  require  time  and  thought.  I  assure  you^  if  I  stay  long  in  this  country^ 
I  must  turn  dauber  like  the  rest  here.  As  to  study  and  observation,  either 
of  the  antique  or  of  any  thing  else,  they  are  unknown,  and  whoever  wishes 
to  study  or  to  excel,  must  go  far  from  home.  The  stuccoes  and  painting  of  the 
Great  Gallery  are  begun  after  my  designs,  but  very  little  to  my  satisfaction, 
because  I  can  get  no  one  to  second  me,  although  I  make  drawings  both  on  a 
leurge  and  a  small  scale  for  them.  I  am  now[  at  Work  upon  the  picture  for 
the  noviciate  of  the  Jesuits;  it  is  very  lai^e,  containing  fourteen  figures 
larger  than  nature,  and  this  they  want  me  to  finish  in  two  months." 

The  picture  was  finished  in  the  time  fixed ;  and  such  was  the 
admiration  it  excited  in  the  public  mind^  that  Simon  Vouet  and 
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kk  party,  whoooandered  him  an  intruder,  raised  a  cabal  against 
Un,  that  rendered  his  residence  at  Paris  very  uncomfortable, 
aiul  at  length  forced  him  to  leave  it.  This  resolution  he  could 
Envi  with  less  regret,  from  the  continued  bustle  in  which  he  was 
kept,  and  the  insignificant  employmafit  with  which  he  was  diarg- 
ed.     In  another  letter  he  says, 

''  Hie  readiness  these  gentlemen  perceive  in  n)6^  ha^  induced  tliem  to 
leave  me  no  time,  either  to  satisfy  myself,  or  do  any  thing  for  a  friend  or 
patron.  They  employ  roe  for  ever  on  trifles,  such  as  frontispieces  for  books, 
designs  for  monumental  cabinets,  chimney  pieces,  bindings  for  books,  and 
other  nonesense.^ 

The  period  having  arrived  at  which  he  was  to  leave  Paris,  he 
•peedily  returned  to  his  family  and  friends  at  Rome ;  and  shortly 
imervards,  by  the  disgrace  di  M.  de  Noyers,  his  chief  p^ron  at 
the  court  of  France,  the  death  of  Cardinal  Ridielien,  and  of  the 
fcing,  the  works  at  the  Louvre  were  discontinued ;  and  although 
Louis  XIV.  wished  to  draw  him  a^ain  frcwn  Rome,  he  found 
himself  too  happy  at  home  to  subject  hirasdf  to  the  mortifications 
which  he  had  experienced  at  Paris.  Louis  continued  to  him  the 
pension  granted  to  him  by  his  predecessor. 

**  From  the  time  of  his  return  from  Paris,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
his  painting  room ;  and  seldom  admitted  any  visitors  there.  His  friends, 
howcY^,  used  to  wait  for  him  on  the  terrace  of  the  Trinita  de  'Monti, 
where  his  house  was  situated,  and  where  he  took  his  morning  and  evening 
walk ;  and  his  biographers  have  represented  him  as  an  ancient  philosopher, 
^unrounded  bv  his  disciples.  In  ract,  his  hours  of  exercise  were  rendered 
more  delightnil  by  intimate  conversation  with  the  learned  and  the  polite, 
who  crowded  round  him  from  all  parts  of  Rome,  to  admire  that  dignified 
simpHcity  y^f  manner  and  conversation,  which  was  a  part  of  that  antique 
punty  of  iaste,  which  inspires  his  works,  and  regulated  his  whole  life." 

Tile  long  and  honourable  life  of  Poussin  was  now  near  a  close. 
Early  in  the  year  1G65,  he  was  slightly  attacked  by  a  palsy,  the 
distress  of  which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  event  seems  to  have  hastened  his  own.  On  the  19th  of 
November  of  the  same  year,  he  expired,  enjoying  to  the  last  the 
full  possession  of  his  faculties. 

^' Never,  perhaps,  was  a  private  man  more  regretted  than  Nicholas  Pous- 
sin. The  tempered  vivacity  of  his  conversation,  the  affectionate  regard  with 
which  he  treated  his  friends  and  relations,  the  modesty  which  prevented  his 
giving  offence,  and  the  easy  unostentatious  manner  in  which  he  loved  to  dis- 
course tmon  his  art,  rendered  his  society  invaluable  both  as  a  man  and  a  • 
painter. 

The  subjects  of  Poussin  are  generally  taken  from  ancient  his- 
tory or  fable ;  and  in  his  mode  of  treating  them,  he  adopted  the 
simple  artless  manner  of  the  antique  paintings,  and  b(ks  reUefiy 
which  were  the  great  objects  of  his  study  and  admiration ;  hence 
that  remarkable  dryness  of  manner,  and  disregarf  of  the  more 
superficial  attractions  of  light  and  shadow,  and  colouring,  so 
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striking  in  most  erf*  bis  best  irorks.  The  conceptioB  of  his  siiIk 
jects  is  strictly  historical,  and  without  aiming  at  the  terryWe  su- 
blimity of  Mkrhael  Angelo,  he  invests  his  figures  with  efnc  c^ 
nity  of  character,  and  a  gracefulness  of  action ;  every  figure  in 
his  compositions  contributes  to  the  eluddaticm  of  the  subject; 
and  nothing  is  introduced  in  them  that  could  be  i^red.  £xpre»> 
sion  was  a  part  of  the  art  to  which  he  apfdied  all  his  strength^ 
and  in  which  he  is  not  excelled  by  any  painter,  with  the  excep«> 
tion  of  Raffaelle  and  Domenichino.  His  draperies  are  always  ap- 
propriate and  beautifully  cast;  the  grouping  in  his  more 
complex  compositions  is  skilfully  mani^ed ;  and  m  those  simpler 
subjects  in  which  he  imitated  the  manner  of  the  antique,  by  r^ 
jectin^  technical  rules,  and  avoiding  all  appearance  of  system^  or 
artifiaal  concatenation  of  his  masses^  he  displays  a  thorough  ao- 
auaintance  with  the  finest  models,  and  a  fine  taste  in  adapttiig 
their  manner  to  the  subject. 

'^  Although  Ruhens^  says  Sir  ijLliejnolds^  has  shewn  great  fancy  in  has 
satyrs,  Silenuses,  and  fauns,  yet  Qev  are  not  that  distinct,  separate  class  (^ 
beings,  which  is  careftilly  exhibited  by  the  ancients  and  by  Poussin.  Cer- 
tainly, when  such  objects  of  antiquity  are  represented,  nothing  ought  to  re- 
mind us  of  modem  timesr  The  mind  is  thrown  back  into  antiquity,  and 
nothing  ought  to  be  introduced  that  may  tend  to  awaken  us  from  the  iQu^ 
sion.  Poussin  seemed  to  think  that  the  style  and  language,  in  which  sucb 
stories  are  told,  are  not  the  worse  for  preserving  some  relish  of  the  old  way 
df  painting,  which  seemed  to  give  a  general  air  of  uniformity  to  the  whole. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Poussin  only  as  a  historical 
painter.  It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  style  of 
his  landscape.  We  have  shown  that  the  study  of  nature,  in  all 
her  forms,  was  the  constant  object  of  his  solicitude ;  in  his  hi»i 
torical  subjects  he  regarded  only  form  and  expression,  to  the 
neglect  of  colouring  and  eflFect ;  these  being  suflicient  for  tellintf 
the  story,  and  exciting  a  corresponding  sentiment.  His  lanol 
scape,  however,  shews  the  power  of  imitating  the  efiects  of  na- 
ture under  the  various  circumstances  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
colour,  with  a  grandeur  of  conception,  which,  while  it  rejected 
every  thing  little  or  familiar,  reconciled  heroic  sentiment  with 
truth  of  representation.  His  works,  in  this  department,  eonsist  of 
subjects  suggested  by  the  classics,  in  which  the  Roman  architec- 
ture is  frequently,  and  with  great  taste,  introduced,  embellished 
with  historical  groupes  illustrative  of  the  subject.  The  landscape 
of  Poussin  differs  equally  in  character  from  the  individual  style  of 
his  contemporaries  of  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,— in  which 
nature,  in  whatever  garb  she  might  appear^  whether  of  beauty 
or  disgusting  deformity,  was  the  object  of  their  indiscriminating 
attention, — and  that  of  ClaudeLorraine,  whose  scenes  embody  the 
poetic  fictions  of  the  ancients  in  their  description  of  Arcadia,  rous- 
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sin's  style  is  founded  in  the  selection  of  the  grander  objects  and 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  is  embellished  with  specimens  of  an- 
cient architecture,  which  give  elevation  of  sentiment,  while  they 
illustrate  the  story,  and  throw  back  the  mind  to  the  heroic  ages. 
Although  his  chief  aim  was  grandeur  of  character,  the  seventy 
of  grand  style  was  always  happily  tempered  with  beauty  of  fonn 
and  truth  o(  detail ;  and  his  colouring  (which  in  his  historical 
mibjects  he  neglected)  is  true  to  nature,  and  perfect  in  its 
kind. 

His  brother-in-law,  Gaspar  Dughet,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Poussin,  by  which  he  is  generally  known,  is  a  landscape 
painter  of  great  cfminence,  who  formed  his  style  on  that  of  bis 
relative,  and  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  Ita- 
lian school..  His  subjects  are  generally  compositions  from  the 
most  interesting  scenes  of  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  Tivoli,  finely 
composed  and  coloured,  and  enriched  with  figures  correctly 
drawn,  and  appropriately  introduced. 

The  volume  which  we  have  usett*as  the  basis  of  our  historical 
sketch,  and  from  which  we  have  just  now  quoted  so  freely,  con- 
cludes with  two  dialogues,  one  <'  Parrhasius  and  Potissin  ;^  the 
other,  "  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Poussin^'"  by  Fenelon ;  and  a  ca- 
talogue of  Poussin's  principal  pictures,  with  a  description  and  a 
history  of  each.  It  will  prove  interesting  to  all  who  take  plea- 
sure in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  to  the  painter  who  aims 
at  excellence,  it  is  invaluable,  as  pointing  out  the  way  in  which 
it  is  to  be  obtained.  No  one  ever  prosecuted  his  studies  on 
sunder  principles,  or  with  more  unwearied  diligence  than  Pous- 
sin, and  few  with  such  success.  Besides  his  great  qualifications 
in  the  practice  of  his  art,  he  was  profoundly  skilled  in  all  the 
sciences  connected  with  it,  his  mind  was  imbued  with  a  love 
of  learning,  and  his  taste  refined  by  the  study  of  the  classics. 
During  the  whole  course  of  his  long  and  honourable  career,  his 
efforts  yere  uniformly  directed  to  his  professional  improvement; 
and' whether  he  contemplates  the  external  appearances  of  nature, 
soared  to  the  regions  of  fancy  with  the  poets  of  antiquity,  or  pe- 
netrated the  recesses  of  the  human  mind  in  philosophic  specu- 
lation, all  was  made  to  bear  upon  bis  art,  and  stamp  a  decisive 
and  peculiar  character  upon  his  works.  Hence  may  be  deduced 
the  elegance  and  refinement  of  his  conceptions,  the  erudition 
which  distinguishes  the  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and  the  puri- 
ty and  good  taste  which  chasten  the  exuberance  of  his  imagios- 

The  author  before  us  lays  no  claim  to  extraordinary  critical 
knowledge  of  painting,  and  does  not  pretend  to  have  brought  to 
}ignt  any  new  facts ;  but  she  has  extracted  the  substance  of  what 
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has  been  communicated  by  the  Italian  and  French  writers,  and> 
clothed  it  for  the  first  time  in  ^n  English  dress.  The  style  is 
simple  and  natural,  and  being  free  from  the  technical  jargon  fre- 
quently so  offensive  in  works  of  the  kind,  it  has  the  greater > 
chance  to  be  relished  by  the  general  reader;  while,  on  other 
grounds,  it  cannot  fail  of  a  faTourabl^  reception  among  profes* 
stonal  men. 


Art.  VII.    TJie  Declaration  (^England  against  the  Acts  and 

*  Projects  of  the  Holy  Alliance^  with  an  Appendix  containing 

official  documents.     London,  Ridgeway,  1821.   8vo.   Pp.  B3. 

X  HIS  is  a  presumptuous  title  to  be  assumed  by  an  anonymous 
pamphleteer,  whose  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  England  is 
about  as  good,  we  suppose,  as  that  of  the  noted  Anacharsis  Klootz 
was  to  persooate  the  human  race*  England  has  declared  through 
her  government  what  are  her  sentiments,  on  the  most  imports 
ant  measure  which  has  yet  emanated  from  this  mysterious  league 
•—and  can  have  no  declaration  to  make  through  the  mouth  of 
any  of  her  countless  scribblers,  which  shall  contradict  the  official 
announcement  of  her  policy.  Mr.  Fox,  it  will  be  recollected,  had 
the  boldness,  upon  one  occasion,  to  send  his  ambassador 


the  youth  whose  daring  soul^ 


'^  With  half  a  mission  sought  the  frozen  pble^" 

to  St.  Petersburgh  to  thwart  the  representative  of  his  sovereign.; 
but  this  is  an  example  which,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  israSier 
to  be  shunned  than  imitated.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  trust  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  present  paltry  personification  of  our 
country  is  after  the  same  taste,  and  hazarded  upon  the  same 
principle,  with  the  Russian  embassy— the  pamphlet  before  us 
having  been  announced  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  Whigs, 
— ^who  have  thus  presumed  to  issue,  in  the  name  of  England,  their 
manifesto  to  counteract  the  declaration  of  government  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  with  reference  more  especially 
to  the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  revolutions. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  bears  intrinsic  evidence,  indeed,  of 
the  trutn  of  the  newspaper  assertion ;  it  is  redolent  throughout 
of  what  is  now,  by  a  contemptible  abuse  of  language,  misnamed 
whiggism.  The  matchless  .assurance  of  this  party  has,  in  a 
hundred  instances,  raised  our  unfeigned  wonder ;  and  we  have 
here  only  a  fresh  exemplification  of  the  same  comfortable  system 
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df  aelfidelusiony  wUcb  aMHdei  tbeir  creed  to  be  the  standacd 
of  ri^ht  thitikiiig  and  of  liberal  stotesmBiilike  endowment. 

This  <<  DecUuration  of  England^  begins  with  some  expresuoos 
of  regret  at  tbe  efforts  which  this  oouptry  m^de  to  put  down  the 
^ratmj  of  Bonaparte,  or  rather  of  the  French  Revolution.     To 
acoompiirfyjthia,  it  is  said*  Uiat  <<  we,  i.  e.  the  people  of  JBngland, 
stopp^  at  no  sacrifices^     We  gave  them  (our  rulers)  the  revenue 
of  the  state  and  the  principal  of  its  wealth,     We  surrendered  to 
them  our  constitution."  But,  at  the  peace  they  did  nothing ;  thej 
only  provided  for  the  interests  of  the  continental  despots,  and  ad- 
justed at  Aix  la  Chapelle  <and  Carlsbad  the  contributions  to  be  le- 
tried  upon  Prance. — ^Enffland  was  without  influence  in  the  arrange* 
nKfnts  that  succeeded  the  peace.    The  great  allied  powers  de- 
spised public  opinion-^refused  constitutions  to  the  people— -trans- 
ferred entire  countries  without  consulting  the  wishes  or  the  in* 
tere^  of  the  inhabitants — and  sought  only  to  build  up  their  own 
despotisms.  The  Holy  Alliance  was  next  formed,  of  which  the  ob- 
ject Was  evidently  to  restrain  every  melioration  of  internal  go- 
irernment  which  might  be  incompatible  with  the  <<  mmiarcbical 
principle*^ — a  principle,  vague  and  undefined,  except  so  far  as  it 
denounces  >rito  th^  guilt  of  rebellion  every  attempt  at  political 
reformation.    To  enforce  the  doctrines  of  legitimacy,  a  vast  mili- 
tiury  force  was  kept  up— and  Europe  has  been  burdened,  in  time 
pf^  peace,  with  an  army  of  1,200,000  men.-*-The  sovereigns  have 
^et  at  diftbrent  timed,  and  have  never  separate  without  some  dew 
infringement  of  liberty.     They  corresponded  with  the  enemies  of 
the  new  constitution  in  prance,  and  demanded  of  the  French  go- 
veriiment  a  change  in  its  fundamental  laws,  to  assiijiilate  it  more 
to  the  ^<  monarchical  principle.'^'^They  have  prevailed  upon  th^ 
didt  of  the  German  confederation  to  adopt  the  most  artntrary 
decrees  with  reference  to  education  and  the  presS'^H^nd  have  es- 
tablished a  federal  inquititkm  in  the  heart  of  that  country,  to  take 
cognisance  of  imaginarjr  conspiracies  against  lawful  authority. 

Th<;  Spaniards^  Vt^earied  by  treachery  and  (^pression,  vio- 
dio^ited  tneir  fVeak»m ;  but  the  fjmperor  of  Russia,  in  name 
of  the  Hdy  Aiitanoe,  dared  to  denounce  this  liberal  and  pf^ 
tt-btio  movement  as  a  crime  which  nothing  Could  justii^. 
Physical  difficulties  have  alone  prevented  the  aSio^  from  march- 
ing forwfurd  to  put  down  the  Spanish  constitution  by  force. 
'^Tfae  Neapolitans  next  resolved  to  be  free^^thelr  king  aiQ* 
li^liUj(d««^but  the  holy  Itllianoe  denounced  its  utmost  wradi 
against  tbj^  whole  proceeding.  No  moderation<r-no  proff^ed 
jieearity  against  an  ibuse  of  the  revolationary  power  on  the 
)^rt  of  ib€  Neapolitans  oo^ld  avert  the  storm ;  the  emperqr 
of  Austria  would  not  listen  to  their  explanations,  nor  even  receive 
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their  mraiate^nb'^atid  the  lussembled  sov^ragnsat  Trop{>au  towed 
the  overthi'ow  of  Neapolitail  liberty.  They  insulted  me  king  of 
Naples  by  summoning  him  to  their  adjourned  confereiftces  alLay- 
bach ;  and  although  they  knew  that  hi^  could  obey  this  sutnmonn, 
pnly  by  pledging  himself  to  his  parliament  to  maintain  the  om- 
«titutiod  which  they  (the  allied  sovereigns)  had  com&derated  to 
destroy,  they  no  sooner  got  possession  of  his  person,  than  they 
^compelled  him  to  write  to  his  son,  enjoining  him.  to  submit  to 
their  demands.'^Aii  Austrian  army  then  advanced  upon  Naples—* 
jand  a  manifesto  ^was  published,  avowing  that  bo  peace  couM 
endure  unless  "  the  rights  of  thrones^'  were  secured*— The 
measut'es  adopted  at  Laybach,  and  already  promulgated  to  Uie 
world,  are,  say  the  Whigs,  but  the  beginning  of  a  more  extensive 
system,  the  application  of  which  will  embrace  all  nations. 

England,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  free  representative  go- 
vernments, cannot,  it  is  said,  but  be  deeply  fmected  by  the 
Avowal  of  such  principles ;  and  what  is  now  the  case  of  Spain 
c^  Naples  may  one  day  be  hers.  Fortunately  it  has  appear- 
ed, from  the  explanations  conceded  by  our  government,  that  we 
.  were  neither  directly  bound  by  treaty,  to  assist  agmnst  Najdes, 
nor  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  principles  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 
But  it  is  matter  of  profound  regret  that  England  never  interpos- 
ed to  save  Naples  from  their  grasp— ^although  ^  could  hav^ 
^ven  Austria  the  best  guarantee  that  Naples,  even  after  being 
revolutionized,  would  still  be  inoffensive.  Had  England  inter- 
posed at  Troppau,  Austria  would  not  have  dared  to  move. 

The  circular  dispatch  from  Downing  Street,  of  19th  JanuaiTf 
1621,  announces,  for  the  first  time,  says  <<  The  Dedaration,^'  the 
existence  of  projects  on  the  part  of  the  allied  monarchs  ^*  indirect 
repugnance  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  country •"  We 
have  a  right,  therefore,  to  know  what  these  projects  are,  tf^ 
more  especially  as  the  public  policy  of  Europe  is  no  longer  to 
depend  upon  a  balance  of  territ€n*y,  but  upon  a  contest  of  the 
monarchical  prind{Je  against  popular  rights. 

The  foundation  of  this  new  system^  it  is  farther  stated,  appears 
to  have  been  laid  so  far  back  as  1815,  the  period  of  genend  peace; 
and,  from  the  memorial  communicated  by  the  sovereigns  to  the 
Senate  of  Hamburgh  in  December  last,  M«r^  appear  to  have  as- 
sumed the  ^concurrence  of  Britain  in  the  principles  of  their  policy. 
The  English  ministers  have  disavowed,  mdeea,  this  construction 
of  the  late  treaties,  and  refused  to  acquiesce  in  principles  whidi 
they  deem  inconsistent  with  established  international  law.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  parties  to  that  league  of  sovereigns 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  pledge  of  European  tranquillity^  and 
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which  is  founded  on  <<  the  rights  of  thrones;^"  which  rights,  in 
the  case  of  Naples,  were  certainly  violated.  The  ministers  ap- 
pear, therefore,  to  be  retreating  from  a  compact  on  which  thej 
had  acted  for  six  years.  They  have  at  least  not  been  explicit 
where  it  was  most  required — in  transactions  of  such  deep  im- 
portance. They  ought  to  have  disavowed  altogether  the  prin- 
ciple of  suppressing  revolutions — and  rejected  it  entirely  as  a 
casus  Jeckris. 

But,  that  the  British  government,  adds  this  very  peremptory 
Declaration,  is  truly  not  much  at  variance  with  the  other  great 
powers  in  tlieir  interpretation  of  the  late  treaties,  and  of  the 
measures  founded  upon  them,  is  evident  from  the  note  of  Sir  W. 
A^Court  to  the  Neapolitan  government,  in  which  it  is  manifestly 
implied  that  an  insult  o£Pered  to  the  royal  family  of  Naples, 
would  form  a  ground  not  only  for  the  protection  of  that  family, 
but  for  an  interference  in  <<  Neapolitan  affairs.^ 

The  union,  therefore,  of  the  arbitrary  sovereigns  to  put  down 
all  revolutions,  calls  for  an  equal  union  among  free  states,  in 
which  England,  whose  liberties  were  wrought  out  by  revolution, 
must  take  the  lead.  Special  conventions  ought  to  be  formed 
among  all  such  states  enjoying  a  representative  government — 
conventions  calculated  to  secure  and  uphold  all  free  consti- 
tutions  against  the  menaced  assaults  of  the  despotic  sove- 
reigns. Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  re- 
presentative governments  of  Sweden  and  of  the  Netherlands, 
Hanover,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and  the  republic  of 
Switzerland,  afford  ample  materials  for  this  generous  coalition. 
France  cannot  secure  her  present  institutions  but  by  join- 
ing it ;  nor  can  she  maintain  her  rank  upon  the  Continent,  if 
Austria  shall,  under  the  warlike  anti-revolutionary  system, 
pretend  to  indemnify  herself  for  her  exertions,  by  an  extension 
of  her  territory  and  influence  in  Italy,  or  elsewhere ;  for  which 
Russia  must  be:  compensated,  of  course,  on  the  side  of  Poland  or 
Turkey;  and  Prussia  in  son^e  other  direction. — The  king  of 
Sardinia,  too,  miist  perceive,  that  when  Austria  lords  it  over  the 
two  Sicilies,  and  all  Italy  becomes  Austrian,  with  the  exception 
of  his  own  dominions^  his  fate  is  fast  approaching. — ^The  states 
of  North  America,  moreover,  will  gladly  join  a  coalition  which 
■  shall  resist  the  despots  who,  at  the  congress  of  1818,  took  their 
concerns  under  their  arbitrary  cognizance. — The  English  mini- 
sters,  in  these  circumstances,  have  in  their  hands  the  means  both 
^f  internal  energy  and  of  foreign  alliance,  to,  set  bounds  to  the 

pnstrous  pretensions,  of  the  "  monarchical  principle,*^  and 
preserve  for  their  sovereign  and  their  country  their  woiited 
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rank  in  European  politics.  Should  the  king  of  •  England 
descend  from  this  rank,  the  fault-vill  be  that  of  his  ministers 
alone — ^not  of  the  spirited  and  generous  people  in  whose  name 
this  Declaration  is  put  forth  to  the  world. 

•  ^  '^  If  the  weapons  of  freedom^"  it  is  remarked^ "  are  too  weighty  for  bis  mi- 
nisters to  weild— we  must  submit  to  their  imbecility,  but  we  will  not  share 
in  their  disgrace.  We  protest  against  their  yielding  to  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Holy  Alliance.  Wbatever  be  the  event  of  this  unprovoked  aggression' 
on  Italy,  to  whatever  extremily  the  sovereigns  may  be  driven  by  posdhle 
reverses,  we  trust  in  our  parliament  to  grant  them  no  aid;  we  protest 
against  any  encouraging  assurance,  any  prospective  promise  which^  may  be 
made  to  mem  by  others  in  our  name.  We  declare  that  our  hearts  are 
against  them :  that  all  our  sympathies  are  with  their  enemies :  and  we  will 
succour  and  assist  those  enemies  to  the  very  utmost  that  the  laws  aJlow." 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Whig  manifesto  upon  the  question 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Alliance  with  regard  to  Naples. 
-—Whether  that  conduct  admit  of  defence,  we  do  not  at  present 
inquire ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  policy  pf 
any  interference  by  this  country  is  quite  a  separate,  and  we  think 
a  very"  doubtful  question.  The  Whigs,  indeed,  are  quite  clear, 
prompt,  and  decided ;  but  this  is  the  very  reason  why  we  should 
pause  and  examine  well  the  grounds  of  their  ominous  impe«  • 
tuosity. 

The  last  conclusive  events  of  the  war,  brought  into  immediate 
contact^  and  embodied  in  unity  of  political  action  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  England,. became 
linked  together  by  community  of  danger,  and  by  the  necessity, 
equally  felt  h^  all,  of  prostrating  the  gigantic  power  which  had 
threatened  them  with  a  common  ruin.  This  mighty  combina- 
tion, which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  events,  which  was 
not  even  a  matter  of  choice  to  the  monarchs,  and  of  which  the 
unwearied  aggressive  spirit  of  France  was  the  real  creator, 
'  could  not,  for  many  reasons,  be  instantly  dissolved.  -  The  sym- 
pathies arising  from  joint  interests  and  common  success,  made 
the  Allies  feel  their  relation  to  each  other  more  than  they  had 
ever  done  on  any  former  occasion ;  and  the  pohcy  of  union  and 
of  co-operation,  which  it  had  required  so  many  disasters  to  in- 
culcate upon  the  great  continental  powers,  seems  to  have  been 
fully  matured,  only  on  the  eve  of  the  last  signal  triumphs.  It 
was  not  fourteen  years  of  defeat,  but  a  single  season  of  victory, 
that  taught  them  the  secret  of  their  strength.  And  even  when 
they  saw  their  formidable  foe  sink  beneath  the  pressure  of  their 
embodied  might — ^revolution  subdued  in  the  fall  of  its  imperial 
champion-— and  its  whole  outward  fabric  bowed  in  appearance 
to  the  dust,  they  yet  discovered  enough  to  apprise  them,  that  it^ 
living  active  spirit  was  overawed  rather  thaji  extinguished ;  and 
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th*!  iIm  d«ig«r,  whi^  it  hid  required  the  utmoBt  vigour  of 
their  power  to  cnrereome,  it  must  be  the  leadii^  object  of  tbeiv 
futut^  policy  to  watch  mA  tx>  repel^  on  the  first  meiiwe  <£  its 
re-appearance  among  the  nations. 

To  this  system,  England  c^  necessity  became  a  party.  Sine 
had,  in  one  sense,  at  least,  been  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  events 
of  die  French  revdution ;  for  although  she  had  neither  been 
overrun,  nor  plundered,  nor  dishonour^,  h^  very  constancy,  to 
which  she  had  been  indebted  for  the  honourable  exemption,  had 
left  her  no  pause  or  breatbing-time  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  struggle.  She  had  combated  without  intermissicm  or  re- 
pose; and  had,  with  one  slight  exception,  repulsed  every  insi* 
dious  proffer  from  the  enemy,  of  the  hollow  truces  which  be  was 
accustomed  to  concede  to  less  firm  and  penetrating  o{^onents« 
The  other  great  powers  had  all,  in  succession,  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  a  momentary  respite,  from  a  struggle  which 
Ui^  bad  not  fortitude  to  maintain  to  victorv  or  deaUi.  They 
had  acted  just  as  if  tb^  cabinets  had  been  composed  d[ 
out  own  worthy  Whigs,  who  were  ever  inculcating  the  po» 
Iksy  of  some  fatal  peace  of  e^qperiment,  some  supj^e^  cringe 
ing,  endeavour  to  seduce  the  tiger  out  of  his  course  of  de« 
struction,  into  a  state  of  inoffensive  repose.  They  had  in 
diis  manner  gained  tboir  seasons  of  re^te,  but  the  hour  of 
execution  was  thus  only  warded  off  for  a  time,  never  finally 
averted.  To  their  people,  however,  these  brief  truces  afforded 
at  least  some  relaxaaon,  whatever  load  of  dishonour  they  may 
have  uniformly  brought  upon  the  governments  that  entered  into 
them.  To  the  people  of  England  again,  there  had  been  neither 
interval  nor  cessation ;  ^md  the  nemoiy  of  the  French  revohs- 
tion  presented  to  tJiem  <m\y  the  recoUeetioo  of  a  dreary  wast^ul 
contest,  unparalleled  alike  in  eicpenditure  and  duration* 

The  revolutionary  spirit,  sudi  as  it  was  exlnbit^  in  France^  * 
had  ii^ioted  the  greatest  calamities  upon  Europe,  with  scaoroeiy 
any  compensation  of  good.  Even  France  herself  had  gained 
nothing  by  it  upon  the  whole,  while  to  all  die  sunrounding  states 
it  had  proved  a  source  of  unmitigated  suffering  and  sorrow* 
Revolution  never  had  at  any  moment  of  its  career  a  plea  to  con* 
eiliate  puUic  favour,  save  that  equivocal  one  which  is  derived 
from  the  spectacle  of  energy  and  success,  and  which,  of  course, 
was  elfeotually  silenced  by  the  overwhdming  disasters  that  at 
last  overtook  it*  It  was  clear,  so  ^  as  the  result  of  one  dread 
and  sweeping  experiment  could  go^  that  the  poiiocal  condition  of 
the  species  \tfis  not  to  be  improved  ofcer  this  fashion-^and  ooe 
stich  experiment  was  quite  as  much  as  the  worM  oould  afiqrd  to 
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make,  even  in  quest  of  human  perfectiMky.  The  trial  bad 
been  made  in  the  most  favourable  circumstanoes  for  (be  empiric* 
who  conducted  it,  with  the  most  powerful  Europesn  nation  for 
its  subject,  and  the  centre  of  European  civilisation  for  its  v«tag» 
of  exhibition.  No  meauis  bad  been  wanting  which  force  and 
enthusiasm  could  supply;  and  it  had  pleased  Providence  to 
vouchsafe,  for  a  long  course  of  yerars,  to  the  leaders  of  thef  reneh 
revolution,  a  tide  of  success  over  their  domestjc  and  foreign  eae*" 
mies,  such  as  to  take  Away  ail  pr^ence  of  the  fidlure  of  their 
schemes  from  any  cxtrin^  difficulties,  or  from  any  cause  but  the 
folly  and  turpitude  of  those  schemes  themselves.  Revolutxxi 
bad,  indeed,  enjoyed  an  age  of  w(»rldly  proi^rity  and  triumph  ; 
but,  so  far  from  profiting  by  its  success  to  give  peace  and  hap*- 
piness  to  men,  it  had  foully  abused  all  its  advantages,  to  such  a 
degree  indeed,  that  its  fcesh  asceodaney  was  jui^ly  folt  to  be  the 
last  and  greatest  calamity  which  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  na^ 
tions.  • 

But  the  general  union  of  the  Ear(^3eas  gpremmenin^  arising 
out  of  these  views  of  general  policy,  did  not  imply  that  England 
was  to  become  a  party  to  all  the  measures  of  her  allies,  although 
H  prevented,  of  course,  all  league  with  their  enemies.  We  have 
DO  hesitation  to  admit,  that,  l^  becoming  parties  to  the  quaml 
betwixt  tbe  allied  sovereigns  and  Naples,  this  country  might 
have  rendered  important  senrices  to  the  latter;  for,  in  spite  of 
tbe  patriotic  diqiaragement  o£  their  country's  power  by  our  good 
firiends  the  Whigs,  we  feel  assured  that  there  is  no  cause  in  which 
she  could  embark  that  her  might  would  not  be  foil  and  respected. 
With  all  the  military  reductions  which  have  been  so  strenuously 
urged  by  tbe  very  men  who  would  have  lately  plunged  the  state 
into  an  expensive,  and  it  might  have  been,  a  peribus  war,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a  respectable  expedition  of  British  troopi 
might  yet  have  been  collected  to  aid  the  Neapolitans  upon  their 
own  plains,  and  such  an  expedition  as,  under  one  or  other  of  our 
distinguisbsd  officers,  might  have  proved  exceedingly  trouble- 
some even  to  a  superior  detachment  of  warlike 'Austrians.  A 
strong  British  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  might  have  ren- 
dei«d  the  eapitat  not  worth  occupying  by  the  Austrians,  evea 
had  their  campaign  succeeded  ;  end  the  presence  and  example 
of  a  British  army,  wkh  the  assistance  of  a  British  fleet,  might 
bave  infused  some  small  portion  of  courage  and  confidence,  even 
into  the  Neapolitans,  and  saved  them  from  the  utter  shame  to 
which  they  are  now  consigned  by  lUl  Europe.  These  services 
£figland  might  indeed  have  rendered ;  but,  as  we  think,  at  a 
very  large  price  to  herself,  and  without  ultimately  securing  the 
cause  of  continental  revolution. 
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.  By  taking  the.  part  proposed  by  the  Whigs  in  the  case  of 
Naples,  this  country  must  have  made  up  its  mind,  in*  the  first 
instance,  to  the  breaking  up  of  all  those  relations  by  which  she 
ia  at  present  bound  to  the  great  nations  of  the  Continent,  and 
by  which  alone,  it  would  seem,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  world,  that  public  tranquillity  can  be  maintained.  She  must 
have  turned  her  present  allies — Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  into 
her  most  decided  enemies ;  and  that  the  present  government  of 
France  would  not  long  have  remained  neutral  in  the  conflict 
which  must  have  ensued,  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  re- 
flects, that  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  is  the  creature  of  the 
great  conservative  system  established  by  the  allies — and  must 
stand  or  perish  with  that  system.  That  the  present  government 
of  France  should  have  chosen  the  revolutionary  side,  would  be  to 
suppose  it  infatuated  beyond  all  common  fatuity,  and  ready  to 
rush  into  the  jaws  of  that  destroying  power  which  are  at  this  very 
momenf  opened  to  crush  it.— Here,  then,  we  should  have  hacl 
England  collected  in  battle  array  against  all  the  great  powers  of 
the  Continent,  France  included,  and  the  reluctant  coalition  form* 
ed  against  her  by  Bonaparte,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  straits  of 
Messina,  revived  with  better  heart,  and  under  more  propitious 
auspices.  We  should  have  had  France  reiterating  her  favourite 
project  of  invasion,  backed  by  her  new  allies  of  the  north — and 
a  fresh  Boulogne  flotilla,  well  replenished  with  Hungarian  and 
Cossack  savages,  menacing  our  coasts,  and  attempting-T-for  we 
can  never  imagine  its  achieving— an  enterprise,  of  which  the  suc- 
cess would,  we  verily  believe,  reconcile  the  humbled  pride  of 
Frenchmen,  even  to  the  unqualified  restoration  of  the  old  re- 
gime,  and  to  the  trampling  under  foot  of  their  famous  charter  of 
which  we  suspect  that  the  virtue  is  rather  patriotically  assumed 
than  experimentally  felt,  by  those  unpromising  novices  in  the 
usages  of  freedom. 

But  we  have  not  only  to  consider  to  what  England  must,  in 
such  circumstances,  have  been  opposed,  but  with  what  she  must 
have  been  united,  in  order  to  appreciate  justly  the  value  of  the 
advice  which  has  been  offered  her  by  her  Whig  counsellors.  She 
must  have  confederated  with  the  wreck  and  refuse  of  the  Bona- 
partists  in  France,  under  the  abused  name  of  Constitutionalists-^ 
.with  the  liberalists  of  doubtful  fame  on  the  other  side  of  the  Py- 
rennees — with  those  illustrious  statesmen  the  Neapolitan  Carbo- 
nari— with  the  German  illuminati,  and  all  other  confederacies 
oi  mischievous  secrecy ;  and  with  some  Muscovite  or  Cossack 
seriate  of  rebellion,  if  the  new  philosophy  have  yet  penetrated 
to  that  extrenie  latitude.     She  must  haye  placed  herself  at  the 
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liead  of  universal  discontent,  and,  by  a  sudden  change  at  once  of 
character  atid  station,  have  descended  to  be  the  patroness  of  in- 
surrection instead  of  being  the  guardian  of  public  order.  The 
business  of  the  foreign  department  must  have  undergone  an 
entire  change;  and  instead  of  intercourse  with  cabinets,  and  dis- 
patches from  courts,  the  foreign  secretary  must  have  been  entirely 
occupied  in  framing  circulars  to  malcontents,  and  receiving  and 
answering  dispatches  from  rebels.  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  quite  refreshing  to  the  spirit  of  radical  reform,  which 
delights  in  such  exquisite  alliances.  The  sage  reformers  who  have 
made  a  80  years  cruise  round  the  world  in  quest  of  discontent  aiid 
fartherance  of  insurrection— who  cheered  on  the  French  rebels  till 
they  murdered  their  monarch,  and  drenched  their  countryin  blood 
— who  have  urged  the  sloth  and  superstition  of  Spain  to  cast 
off  a  congenial  despotism,  and  to  plant  the  tree  of  a  British  consti- 
tutioh  in  a  monastic  wilderness — who  have  summoned  the  Prus- 
sians to  premature  insurrection,  and  cast  a  wistful  eye  even  on  the 
frozen  apathy  oF  Russia — who,  taking  their  departure  from  the 
radicalism  of  England,  as  a  centre,  have  scattered  over  Europe 
their  incentives  to  anarchy,  offering  the  phantom  of  liberty  to  the 
stupid,  the  savage,  the  sensual ;  to  the  mendicants  of  Italy,  and 
the  robbers  of  Greece ;  these  sage  and  considerate  persons  might 
indeed  hail  the  novel  condition  of  England  as  the  beginning  of 
their  own  political  millenium,  and  might  get  their  Hobhouses 
and  Moores  to  chaunt  its  glories  in  alternate  recitative  and  song 
to  some  favourite  strain  of  the  blessed  days  of  Carnot  and  Ro- 
bespierre. But  the  present  ministers  would,  we  think,  haVe 
felt  awkward  in  their  intercourse  with  their  new  correspond- 
ents. The  business  of  the  state,  in  its  novel  attitude  towards 
Europe,  could  have  been  decently  committed  only  to  some  ve- 
terans of  the  old  Corresponding  Societies,  or  some  of  their  hopeful 
pupils — to  what  may  yet  remain  of  that  spurious  Whiggism 
which  was  generated  in  this  country,  for  the  first  time,  about  the 
era  of  the  revolution  in  France,  or  to  that,  if  possible,  sourer  and 
baser  portion  of  it  which  is  now  so  well  known  under  the  appro- 
priate and  loathsome  name  of  radicalism. 

The  notion,  however,  that  England,  at  the  head  of  this  mul- 
tifarious gang  of  insurrection,  could  aid  any  of  its  members  so  as 
finally  to  enable  it  to  make  a  successful  stand  against  the  stu- 
pendous military  force  which  is  yet  at  the  command  of  the  legiti- 
mate  governments  of  the  Continent, — ^for  we  scruple  not  to  use 
the  term, — is  one  of  the  most  signal  extravagancies  of  which  even 
Whiggism  has  ever  been  guilty.  It  required  all  the  disposable 
military  force  which  this  country  could  spare  in  the  late  g^eat 
crisis  of  Europe's  fate,  to  withstand  the  army. which  France  alone 
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was  able  suddenly  to  pour  ioto  BeIgiiim--«Mi  great  waA  glorious 
aa  wee  the  triumph  of  that  meeaorable  day,  the  ksue  eeeme4  &r 
a  time  m  a  state  of  dreadful  suspeoce.    But  that  England,  pro- 
daiaung  herself  the  le^Ader  of  what  is  called  Freedom,  that  is,  of 
evc^y  thing  opposed  to  established  government,  should  be  abk 
to  send  effectual  succours  to  every  minute  aggregatioa  of  disooA- 
.  tent  which  may  be  found,  of  course,  in  every  state,  great  or  small, 
of  the  C<mtinent ;— ^bat  she  should  aesist  the  FrussiaJis  in  extort- 
ing a  consUtutioD ;  the  Spaniards  in  maintaining  on^  already  extort- 
ed ;  and  the  Carbonari  of  Naples  in  seeking  revenge  for  past  dis- 
asters ;-^  as  much  beyond  her  means  as  it  is  contrary  to  her  inte- 
rest and  policy.  The  great  continental  powers  would^  in  the  mean- 
time, V0OV9  m  compact  and  oYerwhelming  masfies  over  Europe 
^rushing  every  vestige  of  secUtion  in  their  progress,  and  extinguish- 
ing its  uncertain  flame  by  the  mere  flapping  of  their  bauners,  Th? 
Hustress  of  the  ocean  might  indeed  hamper  them  at  every  corvar 
where  they  chance  to  be  vulneraUe  to  maritime  assault;  and  the 
external  commerce  of  her  enemies  would  wither  of  course  beoesth 
her  frown.     But  continental  Europe  is  extensive  and  various  io 
ami  and  production ;  and  in  the  enjar^  interchange  of  these,  s 
compensation  might  periiaps  be  found  for  the  want  of  transatlao- 
tie  and  oriental  commodities ;  and  as  to  the  matter  of  small  bom- 
bardments and  sudden  maritime  assaults,  we  had  experience,  in 
Ae  time  of  Bonapart^^s  oeiUinental  system,  how  short  a  wajr 
Ihey  go  in  influence  upon  continental  afibirs.    Beyond  this  aid, 
liowever,  we  know  not  what  England,  at  the  head  of  continental 
Insurrection,  could  do  for  its  gemr^  prosperity,  exposed  as  she 
jnust  be  by  a  million  and  more  c^  armed  men,  witi>  their  &etoa 
the  necks  of  her  insurgeiot  oontinental  allies. 
,    One  thing  seems  to  have  escaped  the  patriotic  persons  who 
/counsd  England  to  put  herself  at  the  head  of  this  league 
rf  universal  freedom.      There  are  various  ways  of  makii^ 
revoluticms,  or,  as  our  reformers  courteously  term  it,  of  me- 
liorating the  pdiitical  condition  of  society;  some  more,  some 
iess  guilty;  hardly  any  that  ba\«  proved  wholly  inooceot. 
Sometimes  fraud,  intrigue,  surprise,  are  employed ;  sometimes 
oeen  force  and  videbce, — generally  a  greater  qx  less  sprinkling  of 
blood,  with  confiscations  and  proscriptiknis,^<*^Tui  very  often  the 
substitutbn,  for  a  time  at  least,  aad  on.  pretence  of  public  as- 
eessity,  of  some  bardi  plebeian  despotism^  for  the  more  melb)w- 
ed  and  gentlemanly  one  that  has  been  overthrown.    Now,  vhat- 
evttr  may  be  the  rank  in  the  scale  of  crime  which  a  particular 
revolutionary  movement  ma^  have  assumed,-*-*-whether  it  may 
only  have  awed  into  submission  the  monarchy  apd  the  ari^ 
Uxeracy,.  or  difqied  its  hand   in  their  blood-^whether  it  has 
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been  but  gently  irrigated  by  murder,  or  steeped  in  it  to  the  lips, 
we  are  ready  of  course  to  admit,  upon  principle,  that  it  is  no  le- 

£*timate  subject  of  foreign  interference,  so  long  as  it  travels  not 
yond  its  domestic  boundary,  either  in  the  shape  of  actual  vio- 
knce  or  of  perilous  example.  The  wretches,  whose  fate  it  has 
been  to  be  once  shut  up  in  the  great  pent-house  of  anarchy, 
must  abide  the  issue  in  resignation — the  doors  are  closed  against 
all  strange  interference.  But  suppose  this  wise  principle  to 
be  once  violated — ^as  it  has  been  perhaps  by  Austria  in  the  case 
of  Naples — ^is  it  meant  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  country 
must  come  to  the  aid  of  suffering  patriotism,  and  become  a  party 
in  effect  to  all  revolutions,  whatever  may  be  the  stamp  and  cha- 
racter of  their  proceedings  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  abstain  from  inter- 
fering, in  obedience  to  the  enlarged  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions— it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  rdsent  an  imputed  violation 
of  that  principle  by  another  power,  in  such  a  manner  as  irrevo- 
cably to  commit  us  with  the  transactions,  be  they  ever  so  atro- 
cious, of  the  champions  of  liberty.  Would  it  have  been  the  du- 
ty of  England  to  have  aided  France  against  an  invasive  com- 
bination of  indignant  Europe  after  the  murder  of  her  sovereign, 
and  the  savage  unsparing  proscription  of  all  that  was  loyal  or 
honourable  in  the  land  ?  If  the  peculiar  conduct  of  the  revolted 
people— the  hue  and  complexion  of  their  scheme  of  reform— the 
m6re  scanty  or  copious  infusion  of  crime  into  their  transactions, 
is  beyond  the  competence  of  any  foreign  power  to  judge,  it 
does  appear  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  concluidon,  from  the  doc- 
trine we  are  now  examining,  that  protection  against  aU  foreign 
interference  is  their  absolute  right,  under  all  circumstances*— whe- 
ther they  come  with  unsullied  hands,  or  smoking  with  slaughter. 
This  pnnciple  of  Whig  policy,  therefore,  would  render  England 
indiscriminately  the  protector  of  all  sorts  of  political  ruffianism 
throughout  the  world — the  blind  unenquiring  patron  of  crime 
done  under  the  mask  of  reform— the  furious  stickler  for  nation- 
al independence,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  involve  her  in  all  sorts 
of  national  dishonour  and  guUt 

It  was  a  bright  idea— we  believe,  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh V— 
that  this  country  ought,  in  the  case  of  Naples,  to  have  remon- 
strated vigorously,  but  without  the  least  intention  of  goin^ 
to  war,  had  that  remonstrance  been,  as  it  certainly  would 
have  been,  neglected.  The  British  government  ought  to  have 
said  to  Austria  and  her  allies,  ^^  do,  pray,  abstain  from  meddling 
*<  with  these  Neapolitans ;  we  heartily  disapprove  of  your  medi- 
^<  tated  expedition  against  them ;  we  think  it  at  once  unjust  and 
<<  dangerous ;  of  wicked  consequence  and  bad  example ;  but  al- 
^*  though  we  view  it  in  this  most  serious  aspect,  we  decline  to 
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«  draw  a  single  trigger  to  repel  your  ai^^ression.'"  CouJd  any 
thing  be  meaner  than  this— rmore  insolent  and  feeble,  or  better 
calculated  to  humble  this  countiy  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  ?  A 
great  power  can  never  stoop  to  supplication ;  a  mighty  naUon 
cannot  venture  to  remonstrate  but  with  her  hand  upon  her  sword. 
It  was  oonsid««te,  however,  in  the  learned  knight  and  his  coad- 
jutors, to  disavow  all  wish  or  hope  of  employing,  in  order  to 
second  their  views,  that  military  power  which  they  were  so  long 
employed  in  depreciating,  and  which  they  would  have  all  but 
annihilated  under  the  specious  pretence  of  economy  and  retrench-. 
ment. 

It  was  fortunate  indeed  for  England  that  she  was  not,  at  the 
date  of  the  Neapolitan  insurrection,  in  the  hands  of  her  Whig 
guardians;  and  that  she  was  not  stirred  up  to  a  rash  interfe- 
rence  in  behalf  of  a  people  who  were  destined  to  exhibit  an  ex« 
ample  so  degrading  of  cowardice  and  imbecility.  So  long  as 
these  worthy  revolutionists  had  only  their  helpless  king  to  deal 
with,  they  were  bold  and  impetuous  in  a  very  high  degree,  and 
went  to  work  in  the  change  of  a  government,  with  the  same  ab- 
rupt  alacrity  which  they  would  have  shewn  in  displacing  the 
meanest  magistrate,  or  regulating  the  humblest  establishment  in 
the  kingdom.-^The  Carbonari,  the  leaders  of  thb  sudden  in« 
surrection,  are  a  secret,  mysterious,  unavowed  association,^— 
very  harmless,  honest  and  constitutional,  as  our  reformers  tell 
us ;  but  very  dark,  suspicious,  and  undefined  as  to  their  ob- 
jects, as  we  all  know,  upon  better  authority  than  that  of  any 
pamphlet,  manufactured  in  London,  and  published  under  the 
specious  name  of  *<  An  Eye  Witness,^  who,  in  aQ  likelihood, 
never  trespassed  in  his  wanderings  beyond  the  purlieus  of  Grub- 
street.  The  Carbonari  are  the  radicals  of  Naples ;  the  people^ 
say  our  reformers  i  but,  so  say  the  same  politidans,  of  the  des* 
perate  rebels  who  would  overturn  the  government  of  this  iree 
country.  They  are  ail  *^  the  people^  according  to  the  maxims 
of  this  school,  who  stand  forward  in  opposition  to  their  govern- 
ment,  be  it  good  or  bad, — the  victims  of  oppression,— -the  can- 
didates for  liberty.  The  Carbonari,  we  repeat  it,  are  the  radi> 
cals  of  Naples, — and,  with  the  aid  of  a  debauched  sddiary,  they 
contrived  to  impose  a  revolution  upon  the  sovereign  and  the 
people.  They  made  a  mighty  show,  and  vapouring  for  a  short 
time ;  and,  so  long  as  the  enemy  was  distant,  were  ready  to  die 
for  the  constitution  and  for  liberty.  But,  aJas ! .  the  Austrians 
declared  their  inexorable,  and,  it  may  be,  savage  resolution,  to 
put  down  the  new  order  of  things,-^the  tone  of  liberty  was  in- 
stantly  subdued,-^and  the  Austrian  march  was  amid  scattrawd, 
tfemUiiig  foes,  who  hardly  gave  them  even  the  pastime  of  askir^ 
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mish  in  their  advfmce  to  the  capitals  AU  was  immediate  9ub- 
misaicm,  and  indeed  prostration,--^nd  the  Austrians  were  not 
cmly endured,  but  welcomed  in  their  invasion  by  the  servile  shouts 
of  a  people  not  yet  ripe  for  freedom*  Every  man  who  knows 
any  thii^  of  Naples,  and  a  Neslpolitan  army,  laughed  indeed  at 
tfie  notion  of  deir  effective  resistance.     All  Itaiy  treated  the 

Eoject  with  the  fx>ntempt  which  it  deserved,--*every  man,  Ita- 
n  or  foreigner,  who  had  seen  a  Neapolitan  soldier,  was 
amaeed  at  the  creduUty  which  oould  confide  any  thing  to  his 
courage  or  discij^ine.  The  English  Whigs  alone  trusted  them 
till  they  were  in  actual  flight,  an^d  until  the  Austrian  head-quarw 
ters  were  in  Naples ;  nay,  in  their  pride  and  glorying  over  the  io- 
fiurrectiooary  sinrit,  they  forgot  all  regard  to  truth,  and  their  jour- 
nals ie)H«8entea  the  Neapolitans  as  great  and  triumphant,  for  some 
days  after  they  had  notoriously  ceased  to  exist  as  a  regenerated 
people.  At  last  indeed,  when  truth  became  too  strong  for  their 
4isguise8,^*«-when  they  could  no  longer  conceal  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  Italian  hopes  and  expectations,-^when  the  abjeojt 
cowardice  erf*  their  revolutionary  |7ro^^  had  fairly  manifested 
themselves  to  the  whde  world,  our  flood  friends  began  to  pour 
curaes  upon  them  ao  less  intense  than  their  repent  blessings. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  brave  Neapcditans  have  just 
pursued  the  truly  Whiggbh  course  of  yielding  to  the  enemy  in 
the  height  of  his  power,  and  of  trying  ^  a  peace  <^  eicperiment'" 
with  tl^  iron  o<mquaror.  It  is  ^uite  preposterous  indeed  to 
hear  the  same  good  people  condemnmg,  in  set  phrase,  the  nnhap- 
fry  NeMxditans  for  yielding  to  the  hundred  thousand  armed  logi- 
cians, brought  against  them  by  the  Emperor  Francis,  who,  not 
mamr  years  since,  strenuously  and  jHously  couns^ed  the  people 
of  England,  as  they  tender^  their  very  being,  to  submit  to  a 
less  urgent  force  distantly  arrayed  against  them  undor  the  banr 
ners  of  the  great  Napoleon. 

Of  the  r^  character,  and  of  the  details  of  the  Neapolitan  r^ 
Tdution,  contradictory  accounts  have  of  course  been  given. 
Prince  Mettemieh,  in  his  note  of  the  ^  September,  is  pleafSUE^ 
to  describe  it,  somewhat  bombastically  perhaps,  as  «  revolution 
^  which  saps  the  £bundati(ms  of  the  social  edifice,  and  threatens 
*<  at  once  the  safety  of  the  thrones — gS  acknowledged  constitUr 
<<  tions^— and  the  tranquillity  of  nations.""  These  are  bard  w<»:ds 
to  be  sure ;  and  the  Neapolitan  minister  for  foreign  a&irs,  in 
his  official  remonrtrance  of  the  1st  October,  labours  to  repel 
so  heavy  an  imputation.  He  refers  to  the  respect  which  was  uni* 
forralymaintained  by  the  Neapolitan  revolutionists  towardsthe  per- 
son m  the  king,^— and  to  the  abstinence  manifested  by  them  m 
rejecting  the  offer  of  incorporation  by  the  principalities  of  Bene- 
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vento  and  Ponte  Corro, — as  pledges  at  once  of  dieir  lojaltj  and 
moderation.  He  appeals  to  the  general  order  which  prerailed 
after  the  revolution  nad  been  accomplished,  and  to  the  freedom 
and  impartiality  of  the  elections  made  to  the  new  parliament,  as 
the  most  certain  proofs  that  the  change  was  not  the  work  odT  a 
faction,  but  emanated  freely  fi^om  the  great  body  of  the  Nea- 
politan people.-*In  the  language  of  thcvAustrian  minister,  we 
recognise  perhaps  somewhat  of  the  verbiage  which  often  sticks 
to  great  official  characters,— -but  we  cannot,  on  the  other  hand, 
aJdmit  the  defence  of  the  Neapolitan  secretary,  without  neglecting 
altogether  the  facts  as  they  nave  been  formally  recounted,  and 
generally,  we  believe,  admitted  by  friends  and  enemies.— -We 
shall  conclude  these  hasty  reflections  with  a  shcnrt  account  of  the 
principal  events-^-which  must,  we  think,  justify  the  character  we 
have  already  ventured  to  give  of  this  revolutionary  movement. 

The  first  signal  of  revolt  was  given  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of 
July,  by  the  desertion  of  the  royal  cavalry  regiment  of  Bour- 
bon towards  Nola,  where  they  raised  a  tri-coloured  standard. 
These  soldiers  assumed  the  insignia  of  the  Carbonari — and  the 
troc^  sent  to  reduce  them  immediately  joined  the  insurrection. 
The  garrison  of  Naples  followed  the  same  example— simul- 
taneous movements  occurred  in  the  provinces— and  it  was  evi- 
dent  that  the  army  was  lost.     The  Kmg,  in  a  moment  of  con- 
sternation, announced  that  he  would  publish  the  basis  of  a  con- 
stitution in  eight  days — a  sufficiently  expeditious  manufacture,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  of  such  a  commodity;  but  the  delay  was 
intolerable  to  the  impatience  of  the  revolted — ^and  on  the  following 
day  he  was  compelled  to  adopt,  and,  with  his  court,  to  swear  to 
the  Spanish  constitution,  which  could  the  less  have  been  studied 
and  understood  by  his  intelligent  subjects,  that  there  was  not  a 
translation  of  it  extant  in  the  whole  Neapolitan  kingdom.     The 
parliament  convoked  under  this  new  constitution,  proceeded  with 
the  most  sweeping  spirit  of  innovation — and,  when  resisted  in  some 
parts  of  Sicily,  endeavoured  to  enforce  their  dominion  by  the 
sword.  Austria  was  alarmed  by  these  proceedings— and  the  Em- 
peror repaired  to  Troppau  to  communicate  with  his  allies.    The 
grounds  upon  which  he  justified  his  interference,  were  the  vio- 
lent character  and  evil  example  of  the  Neapolitan  revoluticm-^ 
the  dangerous  maxims  of  the  new  government — the  propagation 
throughout  Italy  of  these  principles,  either  by  Neapolitan  emi* 
saries,  or  by  the  force  of  example.     The  King  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies was  invited  to  attend  the  conferences,  which  were  adjourn- 
ed to  Lay  bach— and  the  allies,  finding  all  remonstrance  with  the 
new  government  vain,  marched  a  strong  Austrian  army  into  the 
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r  Neapolitan  territories,  and  crushed  the  pevolution,  as  we  all  know, 

without  a  struggle. 

It  seenia  impossible  to  deny,  upon  auy  account  of  the  events 
I  which  we  have  yet  perused,  that  the  revolution  was  truly  of  a 

'  military  character,  and  was  altogether  a  violent  and  absurd  prcv- 

ceeding.  The  first  revolters  were,  as  mentioned  dready,  the  sol- 
diers who  had  proceeded  to  Nola,  and  who  were  afterwards  join- 
ed by  the  detachment  sent  to  suppress  them ;  and  the  army,  un- 
der General  Carascosa,  sent  against  the  insurgents  at  Avellino, 
could  not  be  trusted«iin  action.  ,The  flight  of  General  Pepe,  to 

Eut  himself  at  the  head  of  the  military  insurrection,  is  said  to 
ave  determined  the  Sicilian  cabinet  to  give  way-^so  that  the 
whole  was  force  and  violence  from  beginning  to  end.— -The 
very  documents  which  have  been  referred  to  by  the  Whigs  to 
prove  the  contrary,  do  in  fact  most  distinctly  make  out  the  pro- 
position upon  which  the  allied  sovereigns  have  rested  their  vindi- 
cation— ^be  that  defence  good  or  bad.  The  Carbonari  had  con- 
V  fessedly  communicated  their  principles— the  nature  of  which  is 
yet  in  a  great  measure  unknown,  except  in  so  far  as  they  un- 
questionably tend  to  revolution — to  the  great  mass  of  the  army. 
The  Carbonari,  say  the  Whigs,  are  an  hones^,"  virtuous  asso- 
ciation— not  impious  and  atheistic  as  their  traducers  repre- 
sent them,  but  considerably  tinged  with  fanaticism.  We  are 
not  aware  that  this  greatly  mends  the  matter,  as  we  have  heard 
of  crimes  committed  by  fanatics  which  even  atheism  itself  could 
hardly  have  surpassed. 

The  great  features,  therefore,  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution, 
were  the  sudden  action  of  a  perjured  soldiery — the  secret  in- 
trigues of  an  undefined  and  fanatical,  or,  it  may  be,  atheistic 
sect— the  project  of  a  constitution  to  be  elaborated  in  the  short 
space  of  eight  days,  which  was  xyvAy  dropped  for  the  still  more 
irrational  one  of  importing  at  once,  cut  and  dry^  a  mere  experi- 
mental system,  hardly  tried  yet  in  the  foreign  country  from 
which  it  was  to  be  brought,  and  utterly  unknown  to  the  great 
jnass  of  the  people  of  Naples,  for  whose  use  it  was  kindly  intended. 
— ^We  cannot  help  looking  on  all  this  as  a  most  contemptible  and 
unworthy  farce,  from  which  little  good  to  the  '*  cause  of  social 
improvement"'  was  likely  to  be  derived.  The  Neapolitans  may 
have  had  a  tight  to  go  through  all  this  course  of  absurdity '— 
to  allow  their  government  to  be  usurped  and  overthrown,  and 
to  submit  themselves  patiently  to  the  domination  of  a  gang 
of  perjured  soldiers — stimulated  and  governed,  as  these  appear 
unquestionably  to  have  been,  by  an  obscure  society  of  insur- 
rection. We  do  not  question  their  right  in  any  way — but  we 
cannot  approve  the  taste  which,  in  our  own  country,  applauds 
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Mich  an  exercise  of  rights.     Such  transactioiis  as   those  which 
occurred  at  Naples,  to  as  far  as  human  absurdity  is  capable  of, 
to  bring  discreclit  ma  suspicion  upon  all  constitution^,  aod  upon     H 
the  cause  of  freedom  itself*    The  Whigs  may  toast  at  th^  ta^      ' 
▼em  dinners  <^  the  cause  of  liberty  all  over  the  worlcr*  as  long  as 
they  please*— but  the  remembrance  of  the  hasty  manufacture,  and 
sudden  ioUoduction  of  the  Neapolitan  oonstLtutioa»   will,  every 
time  this  virtuous  toast  is  ^ven,  provdce  a  smilo  frcHU  sensible       i 
men*     It  is  the  tendency  ot  such  despicable  farces,  to  make  the 

Sravest  of  causes,  under  its  sober  and  rational  aspect,  utterly  ri- 
iculous;  and,  without  in  any  way  approving  the  principles  o£ibe 
allied  monacchs,  or  the  specifio  measures  which  have  been  found- 
ed upon  them,  we  can  nave  no  hesitation  to  declare^  that  the 
revolution  at  Naples  was  not  deserving  of  the  oountenance  and 
protection  of  Britain. 
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Natural  History  of  British  Quadrupeds.  By  E.  W.  S.  Donovan,  F.L.S. 
2  vols,  royal  8vo.     £5,  8s.  bds. 

A  Physiological  Essay  on  the  Sensibility  of  Animals.  By  G.  W.  8vo. 
Is.  6d. 

Table  Talk,  or  Original  Essays.    By  W.  Haditt.    8vo.    14s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Ri|^  Hon.  Lord  Byron,  iNX)testing  against  the  Immo- 
lation of  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Campbell,  at  the  shrine  of  Pope. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Byron,  on  Poetical  Criticism,  in  answer 
to  his  Lordship's  Letter.    By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 

A  Word  to  Fanatics,  Puritans,  and  Sectaries.    8vo.    9s.  Sd. 

Thorpe's  Catalogue  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Books,  MSS.,  Missals,  8cc, 
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NOVELS. 

A  Tale  of  the  Olden  Time.   By  a  Harrow  Boy.     12mo. 

Ostentation  and  Liberality ;  a  Tale.    S  vols.     18mo.     5s.  half-bound. 

Concealment;  a  Novel.    3  vols.    12mo.    21s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Observatiays  on  the  Restrictive  and  Prohibitory  Commercial  System^ 
from  the  M^  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.    By  John  Bowring.    8vo.    as. 

Essay  on  ^e  History  of  tbe  English  Government.  By  Lord  John  RuaselL 
8vo.  13s.  6d. 

Statement  of  the  Question  of  Parliamentary  Reform^  with  a  Reply  to  the 
Objections  of  the  Edinbur^  Review^  No.  61.    8vo.    38.  6d. 

Aphorisms^  chiefly  Pohtical,  selected  from  the  most  eminent  \l^ritcrs. 
18mo.    3s.  6d.  bds. 

T.  C.  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates.  Vol.  II.  New  series.  £\, 
lis.  6d. 

A  Defence  of  the  People  of  England ;  in  answer  to  the  Emissaries  of 
Pcmery.    26.  0d. 

Critical  Examination  of  the  whole  subject  of  Reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons^  &c.  &c.    By  Geo.  Wirgman.    2s. 

Observations  on  the  present  state  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis.  By 
Geo.  B.  Mainwaring,  Esq.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  those  Principles  respecting  the  Nature  of  Demand^  and 
the  Necessity  of  Consumption  advo<»ted  by  Mr.  Malthus^  &c    4s. 

Observations  on  certain  Verbal  Disputes  in  Political  Economy.    Ss. 

SCIENCE. 

Observations  on  the  Digestive  Organs  by  John  Thomas,  M.D.    8vo. 

68. 

Peptic  Precepts,  pointing  out  methods  to  prevent  Indigestion,  &c.   1  Amo. 

38. 

A  View  of  the  Structure,  FunctiDns,  and  Disorders  of  die  Stomach  and 
Alimentary  Organs  of  the  Human  Body,  with  Physiological  Observations 
^nd  Remarks  upon  the  Qualities  and  Effects  of  Food  and  Fermented  li- 
quors.   By  Thomas  Hare,  F.L.S.  &c 

A  Geological  Classification  of  Rocks,  with  descriptive  Synopsis  of  the 
species  and  varieties,  comprising  the  Elements  of  Practical  Gedogy.  By 
John  Macculloeh,  M.  D.  &c.  &c.   8vo.   21s.  bds. 

THBOLOOT. 

The  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Personal  and  Family  Religion,  with  a  va- 
riety of  Prayers.  By  Daniel  Dewar,  LL.D.  One  of  the  Ministers  of  Glas- 
*  gow.    8vo.    8s. 

Remarks  on  iJie  Internal  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion. 
By  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.  Advocate.    Fourth  Edition,    12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Temper  and  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Rdigion.  By  M. 
Allen.    8vo.     8s. 

The  Hulsean  Lecture  for  1820.    By  the  Rev.  C.  Benson.    8vo.    12b. 

A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  for  Public  Worship.  By  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.     12mo.    36. 

A  Sketeh  of  the  Denominations  of  the  Christian  World.  By  John 
Evans,  LL.  D.  &c.    14th  edition,  with  considerable  additions.    12mo.    6s. 

Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  Comparative  View  of  Uie 
Church  of  England  and  Rome."  By  the  Rev.  G.  Glover,  A.  M.    8vo.    Ss. 

Lectures  in  Divinity.  By  the  late  Geo.  HiU,  D.  D.  il^fessor  of  Divini^ 
in  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrew's.  Edited  f^om  his  Manuscrqit  by  his 
H^n,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Hill,  Minister  of  Dailly.  3  vols.  8vo.  L.1,  Ifis. 
boards. 
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An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  By  the  Iftte  Rev^  Georgd  L»w« 
son,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Divinity  to  the  Associate  Synod,  Selkirk,  in  2  voli; 
12mo.    With  a  portrait.     12s. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Shirreff,  Tranent. 
12mo.    3s. 

The  Religious  Tradesman  and  Merchant ;  or  Plain  and  Serious  Advices 
for  his  prudent  and  pious  conduct  in  the  various  duties  of  his  calling.  B^ 
Richara  Steele,  A.  M.    Royal  18mo.    3s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the  Burhman  Empire.  By  Capt.  Hiram  Cox.- 
8vo..   l«s. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North  West  Passage  from  tho 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  performed  in  the  year  1819-20,  in  His  Majesty's 
Ship  Hecla  and  Griper,  under  the  Orders  of  W.  Edward  Parry,  F.R.S, 
and  Commander  of  the  Expedition.    4to.    £3,  13s  6d. 

A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Arctic  Regions  in  His  M^jes-' 
ty  s  Ship  Hecla  and  Gnper,  under  the  Command  of  Capt.  P«rry.  By  Met. 
Fisher,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  die  Hecla.    8vo.     1 2s. 

A  Tour  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  tho 
year  1818.    By  the  Hon.  R.  K.  Craven.    4to. 

Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  Ancient  Babylonia,  &c  &c  during 
1817,  1818,  1819,  and  1820.  By  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  Ato.  with  nu- 
merous ensravings. 

Classicu^  Excursion  from  Rome  to  Arpino;  with  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Political  Conduct  of  Cicero,  and  on  his  Villa*  and  ^Monuments.  FUtcK 
12s. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC   INFORMATION 

OP 

Works  in  the  Press^  or  Preparing Jbr  Publication. 

Dr.  Chalmers'  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns— Nol  8. 
On  Sabbath  Schools. 

Dr.  Brewster  basin  the  Press  a  new  Edition  of  Ferguson's  Lectures  on 
Select  Subjects,  in  which  will  be  introduced  much  new  matter.    He  is  alio 

Sreparing  for  the  Press,  Editions  of  Fei^son's  Perspective,  Electricity,  La« 
ies  and  Gentlemen's  Astronomy,  Prospective  and  Select  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises, with  Notes  and  Additions<^these,  with  the  Astronomy  lately  PuU^ish-* 
ed,  wiU  comprise  a  uniform  Edition  of  the  works  of  this  popular  author. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  A  volume  of  Essays  on  Subjects  of  Practical 
Piety.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Gilfillan,  author  of  Essay  on  the  Sanctification  of 
the  Sabbath. 

Memoirs  of  James  the  Second,  King  of  England^  &c.  will  be  publisheA 
early  in  the  present  month,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  with  a  portrait. 

Doctor  Wood,  author  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  Irish  History  and  Antiqui-' 
ties,  has  now  in  the  press  "  An  Inquiry  concemii^  the  Primitive  Ii^abit* 
ants  of  Ireland." 

J.  Mill,  Esq.  author  of  the  *'  History  of  British  India,"  is  preparing  for 
publication  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Fcditical  Economy. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Language,  on  a  New  Pkn.  By  the  Jier. 
William  Yates,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 
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Tht  Her.  G.  WoocQey  is  preparing  for  publication,  A  View  of  the 
^Kteiit  State  of  the  Sculj  Islands,  exhibiting  their  vast  importance  to 
Britain. 

Dr.  TurtOD  baa  in  the  press  a  wxyrl:  iilustrative  of  die  Conchology  of  the 
British  Ues,  ckumfied  upon  principles  new  and  systematical. 

Dr.  Pritduod,  of  Bristol,  will  soon  publish  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
tt^  Nervmn  System,  comprising  conruhdye  and  maniacal  affections. 

Wm.  Morgan,  Esq.  will  soon  publish,  in  an  octavo  volume,  the  Prind- 
l^ea  and  Dodbines  of  Assurances,  Annuities  on  JLives,  and  of  Contingeiit 
jUvcanrions,  jrtated  and  explained. 

7^'^^  Rev.  Dr.  Burrow  is  printing,  in  three  duodedmo  volumes,  a  Sum- 
muj  ..       .ristian  Faith  ana  Pkaeti^ee. 

Airehdcacon  Daubeny  has  in  the  press,  in  an  octavo  volume.  Sixteen  Ser- 
mons of  the  learned  Bishop  Andrews,  modernised  for  the  use  of  general 
readers* 

/lie  Rev.  James  Carlisle,  of  Dublin,  is  printing  a  volume  of  Sermons  on 
tk-  Mature  and  Bffi«ts  of  Aeptttanee  and  Faith. 

Mr.  Gideon  Mantell  will  soon  publish,  in  rojal  iparto,  with  numerous 
<Mwvingi^  Outlines  of  die  Gedogv  of  the  South-eastern  Division  of  Sussex. 

S.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.  has  in  the  press.  Travels  in  Palestine  in  1816,  in 
f  ffoarto  vohim^  wiw  engravings. 

Practical  jRefleedons  on  the  Psalms,  with  a  Prayer  added  to  each  foe< 
going  Psalm,  will  soon  appear  in  two  duodecimo  volumes. 

A  Journal  of  an  Expedition  1400  miles  up  the  Orinoco,  and  SOO  up  the 
Anmca ;  wHh  an  aeeovnt  of  the  country,  &c.  is  in  the  press,  and  Ml  be 
illustrated  by  views. 

Preparing  for  immediate  publication,  A  Series  of  Portraits  illustrative  of 
the  *f  Novels  and  Tales"  of  the  Author  of  Waverley.  The  whole  will  be 
CQgraved  in  the  most  highly  finished  manner,  from  drawings  made  expressly 
for  the  puirpose,  fr<xa  the  most  authentic  originaJs,  and  will  be  eompieted  in 
Six  Xumbers,  each  containing  Four  Portraits. 

Letters  from  Spain,  containing  some  Account  of  the  past  and  present 
Condition  of  the  Peninsuh ;  Details  relative  to  the  late  Revolution  ;  Obser- 
vations Ml  Public  Characters,  Literature,  Manners,  ^c.  By  Edward 
Blaquiere,  Esq.  author  of  Letters  from  the  Mediterranean,  &c. 

A  Second  Edition  of  M.  Lavaysse's  Work  (edited  by  Edward  iKaquiere, 
JBsq.)  on  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Tobago,  and  Trinidad,  is  also  in  the 
Press. 

A  Volume  of  Original  Poetry  is  in  the  preffi,  and  will  speedily  appear  in 
a  handsome  form,  comprising  <'  Ismael,  or  the  Arab,  an  Oriental  Romance  ; 
Sketches  of  Scenery,  foreign  and  domestic,  with  otlwr  Poans,"  by  the  author 
of  the  novel  of  '<  Lochiel,  or  the  Field  of  CuUoden." 


ENI>  OF  VOLUME  FIFTH. 


'  PriwM  bff  Baljbur  and  Clartc» 
Edinburgh,  11(21. 
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